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There  are  two  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  being 
delivered  in  language  apparently  easy  in  its  construction,  and 
scarcely  admitting  o?  a  aouble  interpretation,  and  being  likewise 
limited  to  a  period  distinctly  marked,  should  seem  not  only  to  be 
capable  of  a  ready  explanation  by  the  aid  of  historical  evidence, 
but  likely  to  afford  a  clue  for  the  unraveUing  of  other  predictions* 
We  alhide  to  Jeremiah's  prophecy  of  the  seventy  years^  and 
Daniel's  of  the  seventy  weeks.  The  former  of  these  is  so  shorty 
so  simple,  so  distinct,  that  when  once  the  captivity  which  it  fore- 
told had  begun  and  ended,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  how  any 
doubt  could  rest  upon  it.  The  latter  is  less  simple  in  its  coit- 
struction,  and  it  points  to  a  longer  period.  The  duration,  how- 
ever, of  that  period  is  distinctly  marked,  (for  to  understand  the 
seventy  weeks  of  so  many  septenaries  of  years  can  hardly  escape 
the  sagacity  of  a  child,)  and  when  that  period  has  fairly  run  out, 
what  maders  that  the  limits  assigned  by  the  prediction  should 
be  ascertained, — and  its  meaning  generally  understood  and  ac- 
knowledged ?  How  comes  it,  then,  that  a  full  and  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  difficulties  which  have  attended  the  former  of 
these  is  scarcely  discovered  even  in  the  present  age  of  the  world; 
and  that  the  skill  and  learning  of  some  of  our  ablest  biblical 
scholars  are  still  employed  in  clearing  up  the  mystery  in  which  the 
latter  is  involved  ?  Is  it  that  the  hand  of  th6  Most  High  h&s 
designedly  hung  a  dark  cloud  over  such  portions  of  holy  Writ, 
in  order  at  once  to  excite  a  laudable  spirit  of  enquiry,  and  to 
vcTL.  in.  *No.  V.  B 
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check  a  vain  curiosity?  Is  it  that  in  tfais^  as  in  all  his  dealings 
with  his  creatures^  he  would  make  trial  of  their  faith,  and  con- 
vince them  that  they  must  be  ever  learning,  without  acquiring 
perfect  knowledg^/^— &PI>rdddilDg  mone  neattyt  to  him,  yet  look- 
ing forward  to  the  JTufure  day  "of  promise  when  all  things  shall  be 
revealed  ?  Is  it  that  he  has  visited  some  ages  with  blindness 
and^gtK)rance>  asin  the  days  ^ffinspiratioA  he,  in  just  judgmeist^ 
VithheU  4iis'  spi^i^ftom  wie  ^rojHietSj—^*'  night  ishafi  be  unto 
you  that  ye  shall  not  have  a  vision,  and  it  shall  be  dark  unto 
you  that  ye  shall  not  divine,  and  the  «un  $(hall  go  down  over  the 
prophets,  and  the  day  shall  be  dark  over  ^them :  then  shall  the 
seers  be  ashamed,  and  the  diviners  confounded ;  yea,  they  shall 
all  cover  their  lips,  for  there  is  no  answer  of  God/'  Mieah  iii.  6, 
7. ;— and  that  even  in  the  present  day  J  when  we  would  willingly 
hope  that  **  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  GcS  " 
jshinejs  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  his  servants,  the  unbelief  of  many^ 
and  the  sins  and  infirmities  of  the  best  among  us  stand  ih 
the  way  to  hinder  the  full  revelation  of  his  Will  and  Truih? 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  things,  it  should  ^a|^ar 
front  the, word  of  Gpd  as  well  as  from  the  experience  of  past 
iges;  that  though  the  progress  which  we  have  made  in  the  inter- 
jretatipn  of  prophecy  gives  little  cause  for  boasting ;  yet  we 
npye  abundant  encouragement  to  proceed  in  our  researches,  s6 
loiig  as  they  are  conducted  in  that  spirit  which  alone  canfadp^ 
^r  a  blessing, — a  spirit  of  humility  and  faith^  of  devotion  and 
jfmHefe  love  of  the  truth, 

'There  are  two  things  requisite  in  him  who  would  hope  to 
"utiderstand  Prophecy  aright,  and: trace  out  its  fidfilmenti  a-pa- 
^tient  investigation  of  the  meaning  of  the  origmal— Ae  litenA 
ni^mng  6t  the  words/  and  then  their  seni^  according  to  the 
prfojphetic  style;  and  that  which  may  be  diougfat  sometimes 
tfoTeqt^e almost  eqtialpsttiehce,  a  scmijmlous^adherenee  to &e 
writteri  word.  This  is,  peA^,  the  more  necessary  npoii  * 
'sutject  where  some  Hcence  nrast  be  granted  to  the  tmaginatioif • 
JPbrifto  some  boldness  of  interp]*etation  we  add  a  freedom  df 
'conjeiptntal  emendation,  where  ate  we  to  stop?  If  we  are  at 
liberty  to  alter  a  t^xt  because  it  is  obscure  (there  being  reason 
.to  belieye  that  the  Aliniglity  intended  toTcil  itmore  or  lefes'  in 
ci!)icuiity,)  may  riot  thcwioie  face  of  tbe  prediction' be  dianged, 
Ifflv^e  xmrsdves  become  rathet  the  prophets  tiian'tbe  it&i^tp^ 
erss; .  Tlrere  is  indeed  ja  rematk  made  by  Bishop  LowAy^J-4iiift 
V<i»;of  Kis  word^  shouKl  f^U  to  the  grouiid^^that  stiKJh-^^ 
ii^tej^M;etatiohs  as  Convey  "tio  meaning,  or  a  very  bad  one,  oHe 
'(^uallj^coinjeGtural  with  the  bolddrt  critiefll  ^mendaflobv  .  Th& 
'may^ fee  true,  ajid'  we  afe  tempted  to  catch  &i  the  ^leasirig'bdk 


fkumheH  oak  to  m,mi  wder  die  sao^oii of  snicii  aB  mathar  to^ 
indalge  x>\ir  ov«i  &fieief,  or  our  Tai^ty,  if  not  XNur  idleness.  For. 
he  M  ebfiemed  ^^t  ia  sker  ithe  texi  is  ffBoerally  much  easitr 
Aiai  to  ^dUeoTjer  4;he  i^eanmg  of  btIuiA  wie  aheady  find  vrktea*: 
Tfae  pafifiage iodfiQd:irhidb^ occasioncsd  the  rwiark  tbat  wehmnf^ 
(b.  kdr*i&},  vmf  baioe  jsuffisiced.  from  traoscriiwrs.  'Mbai 
» ajt^  ieast» .  ab&irs  a  i^erexkt  reading.  Wbat  4ibd.  19 
tbe  language  adojpted  by  tibiifi  aceompIUhfid  sebolar  in  (^om^! 
menting  upon  it  I  *^l  am  fully  persuaded  j^ial;  Ibc^e  words^  air 
Aay  aiMsd  in  ithe  fMres  ant  jlefarew  texts^  are  xilitei^.  HftialriBiggtie  t 
fibere  is>tto  doubt  of  Ihe  meaning  of  each  word  aeparatd^,  bnlat 
fill;  togetbar  ih^y  ma^e  no  sense  .at  ;gdl.  I  ^ondude;  (tljuon^S^Keif 
that  ^he  copy  bas  suffered  by  nusiaJ^es  of  transeribers,  ^c  • « « ». 
In  itbifi^iffieuky  tw^  cenxains  but  to  ^^e  receiurse  to  eonjectuns  V* 
£acli  auceeeding  conunentator  is,  of  fQourae»  at  libenty  to  iat* 
fUdge  his  oirai  inv£stion^  and.  tbc  text  ,wiH  be  sdteoed  accoxdinip 
toithe  taste  .of  him  «w^  i^andles  it.  Tbey«  -ve  Gc^iceixey.  vifl  jycfi 
Boie  wisely  who  abut  tbemi^ekeft  jMit  from  the^exemse  of  aiiak 
freedom,  and  are  content  to  make  tlie  best  they  can  i)f  ijh^ 
vp^rds  bejfore  tbero.  Uow  f^  Jbey  may  .^er|ye  a^§^s.taj|^ce  ii»m 
old  TAi:ai^ms;  or  pI4  ^>wm\W2»*^M^,  of  old  couunc^tmjBS,  is  jwjipJber 
9ue$t^$  biit  p^'^  QQi^U^al  ej^xi^aiiorji  ougl^t  ^t  jto  %,a<)l- 

at  our  will ;  the  present  or  the  past  may  be  f^bf^itiipitsd  f^  j^ 
iKbuFe  ^  Aod  instead  of  Ji  jB^iftdkyii^  of  iey^wt^  ^t  jto  jsome  we 
may  discover  an  bistowai  jsacord  /oif  fiMaa  which  bad  ibdse» 

We  are  well  aware  4ihat  in  ddivering  4hia  rainion  we  am 
fdadbg  ^urs^lyes  at  issue  wkh  4lie  most  renowned  of  0ur  bibU* 
ea9  scKoL^.and  critics.  £ven  Dr.  Stonard^  tfiotigh  he  is  scvtt- 
pt^oua  of  altering  ^  ™:^^  word  in  the  text.of  bis  aitthdr»  ad^aka 
that  ^*  the  eaisentia  hci^  when  fairly  made  out,  is  alwfkys  pjeadef! 
with  great  eftect/'  but;  h^  adds  with  spnjp  to^  **  the  jw?^ipf#w» 
ij^^^Q^im^  pJ^  .^9t  Vft  P^bfcai^  #rm tpotin|r  fo  1^  cwipns 
aijtti^ov^rt  c^  ,co|ipA^/'  It  ,is  %.p.^se  »r0  pppsejye  fl^|.t  pyptt 
ewe>i^ftn»  iwy  »lw«t  W^^^fi  be  .te«(?ed  ^9  (^Mls^^g^^  »>«^ 
pretaiums  tbf  ^  we  desire  to  )di»t  tjje  ^qof  ags4i?9t  co^QC5taJv;e,; 
as  fj^r  aaxoncerns  the  worqs  of  ijhe  text. 

7^  strange  i^It^rations  wbi(^  have  'bee.n  mjule  in  ^he  pro* 
i^h^^  <3f  iHie*  seventy  weeks  .fay  various  translators  and  intei^pre** 
t^rt^  and^mpn^t  the  rest  by  po  able  a  critical  sehdar  as  tt^afal^ 
Shr.  S)ane^,  miist  foe  our  apol|^  f^r  tb|s  expresttpn  of  our  owb 
feeKnj^s  Upon tte  subject.  '^hej9octor  bas  pat pernaos^  slde^iiy 
^pe^nt^  tmt  forth  any  menely  eonjepti^ral  eme^4^M<ni  \  bat  }$f 
tne  aidrof  '^'patchworlc  readings,'!  (to  use  an  expressive  fhraaa 
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of  Dr..  Stonard's),  and  slight  authoritiesi  he  has  mangled  and 
interpolated  his  author,  who,  if  he  is  before  obscure,  becomes 
almost  unintelligible  from  the  various  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  discover  and  unfold  his  meaning.  We  have  been  much 
gratified,  therefore,  by  finding  that  Dr.  Stonard,  in  adding  one 
more  name  to  the  list  of  commentators  on  this  passage,  has  ad- 
hered (not  without  a  strict  investigation)  to  the  original  text,  and 
has  given  his  reitders  a  literal  translation  of  it  without  the  altera- 
tion of  a  single  word. 

■  Dr.  Stonard  has  thought  it  becoming  to  enter  with  much  mi^ 
nutenesB  mto  a  critical  examination  of  the  alterations  in  the  text 

Ifroposed  by  Dr.  Blaney  and  Mr.  Faber ;  yet  as  he,  and  not  his 
earned  predecessors,  is  at  present  under  our  review  we  shall 
pass  over  this  part  altogether ;  and,  reminding  our  readers  that 
the  Doctor  takes  the  test  exactly  as  he  £nds  it  (unless  we  except 
the  pointing  of  one  or  two  words),  present  them  with  his  trans- 
lation of  this  celebrated  Prophecy; — which,  as  it  consists  of  no 
more  than  four  verses,  they  may  be  glad  to  have  before  them  ui 
one  Hew.   . 

'  "  24.  Seventy  weeks  are  the  determiaed  period  upon  thy  people  and 
upon  thy  holy  city,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  transgresBion,  ■  and  to  seal  the 
sm-ofTerings,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  brine  in 
(he  righteouBneas  of  the  ages,  and  to  seal  vision  and  pmphet,'  and-to 
ftnoint  an  holy  of  holies.  > 

-  "  25,  Know  therefore  and  understand,  from  the  going  forth  of  the 
word  to'  rebuild  Jerusalem  until  Messiah  shall  be  leader,  there  shall 
be  seven  weeks,  and  sixty  and  two  weeks  it  shall  be  rebuilt,  the. street 
and  the  lane,  but  the  times  will  be  with  straitaess. 
. ,,"  26.  And  after  the  sixty  and  two  weeks  Mesuah  shall  be  cut  off, 
and  no  one  will  be  on  his  side ;  and  he  shall  destroy  the  city  and  the' 
sanctuary  with  the  leader  that  cometh ;  and  his  end  shall  be  with  an 
inundation,  for  until  the  end  shall  be  the  war,  the  determined  judg- 
ment of  desolations. 

'  ''  27.  Tet  will  he  confirm  the  covenant  unto  many  one  week ;  but 

in  the' midst  of  the  week  he  wilt  cause  sacrifice  and  meat-offeiing  to' 

cekse  ;"  afterwaids  upon  the  border'  of  abominations  shall  be  the  deso- 

laltOT,  ind  that  until  be  shall  be  consumed,  and  the  determined  judg- 

trient  shall  lave  befiB'poured  upon  the  desohited."   P;  118.  -    , 

lot  be  displeased,  upon  perusing  the  above 

he  effect  of  Dr;  Stonard's  labours  is  to  con- 

ects,  the  translation  in   our  Bible.     This 

liar  to  them  that  they  will  easily  detect  the 

We  shall  direct  their  attention  to  two  or 

nportant  passages,  where  they  will  have  an 

ng  their  judgment  of  our  author's  mode  of 
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'  In  the  '25th  versei  we*  have  the  words,  '"  until  Messis^  shaH 
be  leader"  (tM  TVWQ  TV)  an  expression  which  points  out  a 
determinate  period.  'Tiie  substantive  verb  is  not  expressed; 
and  Dr.  Stonard  properly  remarks,  that  neither  of  the  words 
has  the  emphatic  n.  **  The  former,"  he  says,  "  is  evidently  a 
proper  name,  and  consequently  could  •  not  regularly  have  the 
article  prefixed."  With  regard  to  the  latter.  Dr.  Stonard 
quotes  the  rule  of  Hebjrew  grammar,  that  "  n  Hayediah  is  hot 
prefixed  to  a  noun,  whether  substantive  or  adjective,  which  is 
used  as  a  predicate;"  and  adds,  "since  then  it  is  not  here 
prefixed  to  TM,  as  that  circumstance  probably  shews  that  the 
word  is  not  to  be  taken  in  opposition  with  the  preceding  one,  so 
does  it  shew,  with  equal  probability,  that  it  is  to  be  taken  as 
its  predicate  with  the  copula  or  verb  substantive  understood;" 
By  this  mode  of  rendering  the  words,  Dr.  Stonard  fixes  a  date 
for  the  fiilfilment  of  one  part  of  the  prophecy,  and  it  is  of  con- 
sequence, therefore^  to  ascertain  that  the  criticism  is  correct. 
We  would  not  willingly  quarrel  with  it,  yet  we  would  venture 
to  ask  whether,  according  to  the  usual  construction  in  Hebrew, 
the  word  "ly  in  this  case  would  not  have  been  followed  by  a 
verb  expressing  the  sense  of  leading  in  the  infinitive,  or  by  "Itt^H 
with  the  verb  in  the  future  tense  ? 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  determine  whether  the  period 
of  "  seven  weeks,"  in  the  same  Verse,  should  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  "sixty-two  weeks,"  or  be  separated  fi*om 
it.  Our  translators  have  adopted  the  former  mode  of  construc- 
tion; and  Dr.  Stonard  has  brought  very  high  authority  to  shew 
that,  according  to  the  idiom  of  the  He  Drew  language,  the  num* 
ber  Axty-nme  could  not  be  expressed  in  this  form,  and  he 
therefore  places  a  comma  after  '^  seven  weeks,"  thereby  making 
the  other  term  represent  the  period  during  which  the  city 
should  continue  rebuilt.  We  have  no  doubt  of  this  being  cor- 
rect, but  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  author  for  the  proof 
of  it. 

*'  The  street  and  the  lane,"  X'HTfS  2irn.  We  mention  these 
words  on  account  of  their  affording  an  instance^  the  latter  of 
them  particularly,  of  Dr.  Stonard's  accurate  investigation  of  .the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew :  they  may  properly,  perhaps,  be  trans- 
lated the  broad  and  the  narrow^  and  thence  naturally  as  above, 
the  street  and  the  Ume. 

**  Messiah  shall  be  eut  off*."  We  should  scarcely  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  inention  this  expression,  but  as  Dr. 
Blaney  has  introduced  a  most  material  alteration,  by  construing 
the  verb  in  the  active  sense,  and  Mr.  Faber  has  followed  him, 
we  sincerely  rejoice  at  finding  Dn  Stonard  adopting  that  inter- 
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^rdalim  k!  WbMi  both.  Jews  and  Chr]6tiaii9y  trknriflildfsf  dnd 
eottuneBtialiors  had  before  agreed^  and  gpposhiig  the  lemtned 
^Professor  with  iiigeiik)U9  and  correct  criticism.  We  wilt  task 
}6in  with  Ebr.  Hales  ia  the  severe  censure  which  he  kas'  passed 
apoti  Dr.  Bli^ejy  but  we  da  feel  that  tire  intetpretaEtionf  to 
wliidi  we  allndey  is  eoe  ef  the  ikiost  unfortunate  an^  iH-judged 
iBBtescf^s  .of  a  bold  dep^rtiire  fironr  alf  authority  vnbli  reco^dl 
.  *'  AnA  iio  oiie  will  be  or  his  side,"  *|^  f^t^.  Tins  is  anothev 
irier^  jGlToiirable  example  of  Dr«  Stonatd*s  talent  for  ac^coracy  fii 
erkicism.  The  translation  is  il6t>  indeed,  original*  VaAalnifSi 
m  Pole's  Syhopsis>  bad  rendered  the  wcM'ds  **  €fi  nuDus  etit 

£ro  eoy  id  est,  nidlus  stabtt  a  parte  ejus."  And  Dr.  Bhney 
asy  xtn  faet|  adopted  the  same  simrification.  But  the  rdAimen 
ta  whieb  Dr«  Stonard  has  defended  it  is  ^mte  stvliefaetory.  We 
muat  be  p^riaitled  to  quote  his  language  m  notichig  the  tense 
fffntSDt  to  the  words  in  our  BiIdA^. 

'.  ^  The  rendering  given  by  our  English  tsanslatofs  is,  lui  n^tfpr 
iimself;  a  solemn,  awful,  and  pious. rendering ;r  calculated  to  excite 
in  the  readei  §ie  most  deveut,  humble,  and  thankful  sense  of  the  spotn 
fess  innocence  of  the  person,  whose  cutting  off  is  here  predicted.  Bui 
tKl&'  rendeHn^,  though  Supported  by  other  very  learUed  men,*  must  be 
given  up  as  nbt  jeconcileable  with'  the  Hebrew  idiom/^    P.  3^ 

•  Hanring  gone  thipough . »  eritical  es^aminatic^  of  the  liteiid 
meaning  of  tine  proph^cy^  and  previoua  to  entering  oti  «i  io^ 
terprelfttidn  of  it^  ouv  author  li^s*  down  dome  premmnar y  pd* 
sitions  tor  tiie  better  fixing  and  regulatiiig.of  the  inldrpffets(tiKMi« 
^besoy  perhaps^  doiild  be  quoted  at  length,  but  we  ahaM  4eil* 
teht  ourseWe#  with  nbtteing  those  wbioh  are  most  i»ipoirta»it| 
and  may  best  enable  the  reader  te  fornn  some  judgment  of  Dr* 
Stonaird's  hook/  The  ieVenty  weeks,  theny  be  pronounoes  to  ht, 
as.  they  jdre  generally  understood  M  be,  weeks  of  **prm)er  6t 
'ft»lar  yedrs/'  *^  beginning  with  the  complete  restoration  of  Jero* 
salem  and  the  Jewish  polity,  and  ending  with  the  dissolutidn  bf 
ike :  saooaa/'  and  ''  the  tAz  pmiculars  nielitkmed  in  the  ^4th 
yeri«  ai^e  comprehended  within  this  term,  and  must  be  brought 
^  pass  at,  or  befeie  its  conelusion/'  The  terra  of  seven  weeks» 
ver4t  SS^  (a»  baa  been  alreaidy  nentioted)  '^  is  sepavatd  froovy  and 
pno^  to»  the  term  of  ^byen'SY  wseks,  and  eonekdes  at  tb^  point 
where  the  other  commences.'*  *^  The  Leader  thai  atiall  eom^, 
fer/26;  is  » diffident  pa^s^n  ttaib  Messiah  the  PtSnee,  ibthe 
^5fh  vecae/'-^Tbe  S7tk  verne  is  siqopleifientary  to  the  biatM'y 
13(£  tiie  seventy  weeks;  atid  titeweeh  here  mentioned  is  notthfe 
last  Week  4ii  the  sevdnt|r„  Mr  yet  a  week  superadded  ta  th«ai> 
Imi  comp£^amid£i  $asumg  thi^/'    '^  The  mod  un^,  t«it  ^ 
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Cfoinot  be  understood  to  refer  to  Messiah's  birth^  but  to  the 
period  wh^n  he  first  acted,  or  shewed  himself^  as  leader;" 
*'  The  word  ij/J^^r,  ver*  26,  must  be  taken,  not  for  immediately: 
after ^  but  with  ^  latitude,  so  as  to  comprehend  aU  the  remainder 
of  the  term,  oi  seventy  weeks  from  the  sixty-second  week." 

With  regard  to  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  great  term  of 
seventy  weeks.  Dr.  Stonard  remark^  (and  makes  this  circumk 
stance  the  ground  of  bis  reasoning  upon  the  subject)  that  the, 
people  and  the  Jioly  city  upon  whom  this  period  is  determined,, 
are. the  people  and  city,  not  of  God,  but  of  Daniel.  Among; 
other  consequences  from  which,  it  will  follow,  that  their  restora- 
^on  must  hate  been  such  as  the  prophet  himself  contemplated/ 

'  **"  No  man  can  suppose  that  Daniel  would  have  'considered  his  prayer 
answered  by  putting  together  certain  rows  of  tsottages,  or  streets  of 
hodfies,  even  dtongh  they  should  be  -^  ceiled  houses,'  among  and  out  of 
the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  or  by  the  mere  erection  of  »  Tem^de,  unless  the 
rites  of  leiigion  were  duly  administered  in  it  according  to  the  sacred 
ofdiBanoes,  or  by  the  inhabitation  of  a  Jewish  people,  unless  governed 
and  vegulaied  by. their  proper  laws  and  statutes  of  divine  appointments 
He  certainly  looked  Ibc  a  complete  restoration  of  the  city  to  its  former* 
size  and  pristine  atate^  at  least  so  far  as  to  be  a  defenced  or  fortified, 
oity,  which  was  essential  to  its  character,  as  weU  as  necessary  to  the 
security  and  well-being  of  its  inhabitants,  and-  for  a  temple,  if  not  so. 
magnificent  as  Solomon's,  vet  as  holy  in  the  perfect  celebration  of  the 
oivihe  worship,  by  a  priesthood  consecrated  according  to  the  order  of 
the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  for  the  redintegratibpi  of  a  polity  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  altogether  consistent  with  and  agireeabte  to  the  institutions 
of  Moses^   Thus  it  also  appears  that  the  people  and  holy  bity  of  Daniel 
are  not  to  be  restrained  dither  to  the  literal'  dty,  with  Mr.  Marshall  and 
seme  other  expositors,  or  to  the  figu^tive  city,  with  Dean  Prideaux.  and. 
Mne  others,  but  com(»ehend  Jerusalem  with  itswalls  and  fortifications,  > 
as  well  as  its^  habitations,  imd  the  people  under  their  proper  national 
laws  and  goveniBaent,  with  a  priesthood  duly  celebrating  all  the  sacred 
rites  of  worship.     In  coni<>nnity  with  this,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
sevcmty  weeks  are  suspended  over  the  people  of  Daniel  and  over  his  holy 
city,  alike  over  both ;  so  that  they  are  closely  connected,  and  insepara- 
bly united,  the  figurative  and  the  literd  Jerusalem,  under  that  term. 
A  common  point  of  commencement,  conseq[uently,.  must  be  assigned 
ft)r  their  restoration,  a  common  event  must  be  fixed  for  the  dissblutibn 
of  both."    P.  136.     ^ 

.Whether  so  much  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  eircumstance  of 
llie  manner  in  which  the  city  and  people  are  spoken  of  by  the 
liigel,  we  will  not  say*    If  it  be  truly  armied  that  the  term  of 
si^v^ity  weeks  extends  to  the  destruction  oi  Jerusalem,  it  is  well ; 
but  we  Te(]pest  our  readers  to  consider  carefully  the  six.  parti-*- 
ciilairs  (ver.  25,)  to  be  aecomplished  in  that  period^  and  then  tjbe 
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rest  of  the  prophecy ;  and  say,  if  this  point  is  to  be  easily  admitted.. 
If  so,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  period  of  seventy  weeks 
was  to  commence  when  (to  use  our  autnor*s  language)  "  Jcru^- 
salem  should  be  completely  rebuilt,  both  the  broad  street  and 
the  narrow  lane,  which  by  an  allowable  extension  of  their  literal 
into  a  figurative  meaning,  may  be  presumed  to  comprehend  all. 
the  parts,  both  the  most  important  and  the  most  minute,  of  the 
Jewish  religion  and  polity ;"  and  that  it  was  to  come  to  an  ehd, 
not  when  they  ceased  to  be  the  city  and  people  of  God  (strictly, 
speaking)  but  at  "  the  point  of  time  decisively  fixed  for  their 
joint  and  total  destruction." 

Having  thus  arranged  the  time  included  in  the  great  period, 
it  is  requisite  to  fix  tl^e  smaller  one  of  seven  weeks,  which  Dr. 
Stonard  determines  to  be  separate  from  and  independent  of  the 
other;  prior  to  it,  and  ending  where  that  begins.  We  have 
already  stated  that  he  urges  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  its  proper  construction,  against  the  uniting  of  the  numbers 
seven  and  sixty rtwb — and  thereby  forming  the  ^  total  sixty-nine^ 
He  in  this  place  goes  into  further  argument  upon  this  head,  in 
order  to  shew  that  the  two  terms  must  be  taken  separately ;  and 
considered  as  having  relation,  each  to  a  different  event  or  serieis 
of  events;  that  is  to  say,  the  one  to  the  work  of  building  the 
holy  city^  the  other  "  to  the  existence  and  duration  of  the  same, 
9S  a  city  actually  built  both  in  a  literal  and  figurative  sense,  as 
we  have  before  seen."    P.  157. 

Dr.  Stonard  proceeds  to  argue  that— r 

"  The  mention  of  a  restored  or  rebuilt  state  of  things,  immediately  fol* 
lowing  the  act  of  rebuilding,  plainly  indicates  that  the  term  during 
which  such  state  of  things  is  to  continue,  is  to  commence  immediate^ 
on  the  completion  of  the  act  of  rebuilding  and  the  establishment  of 
thizigs  in  a  restored  state.  But  the  seventy  weeks,  .begin  with  the  coni- 
plete  restoration  of  Jerusalem  to  its  former  extent,  and  to  its  proper, 
character  as  a  defenced  city,  and  of  the  people  of  Judah  to  their  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  polity..  .Both  the  sixty-two  weeks,  and  the  seventy 
weeks,  therefore,  have  the  same  point  of  commencement..  .The  seven 
weeks  constitute  a  separate  term  from  that  of  the  sixty-two..",  P.  160. 

The  same  line  of  argument  (for  we  cannot  go  over  it  again) 
proves,  of  course,  that  it  is  prior  also  to  the  seventy. 
.  Dr.  Stonard  concludes  upon  this  bead. 

.  "  This  arrangement  of  the  seven  weeks  is  a  matter  of  prime  import- 
ance in  the  interpretation  of  the  prophecy,  and  will  be  found  to  remove 
many  of  those  difiiculties  and  inconsistencies  which  have  so  greatly  per-' 
piexed  and  obscured  it.'  It  is  the  remark  of  the  great  Joseph  Mede> 
that,  *  if  these  seven  weeks  could  be  well  bestowed,  the  chiefest  difii* 
culty  were  taken  from  the  prophecy.* "    P.  161. 
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And  well  bestowed  and  well  arranged  they  are.  And  we  are 
Inuch  indebted  to  the  learned  and  laborious  author  iot  the  pains 
he  has  taken,  though  we  wish  he  had  brought  his  thoughts  into 
It  smaller  compass.  But  when  we  review  the  passage  with"  re- 
ference to  its  accomplishment,  how  do  we  stand  ?  "  From  the 
jgoing  forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  rebuild  Jeru- 
salem until  Messiah  shall  be  leader  ^  shall  be  seven  weeks,  and 
threescore  a^d  two  weeks  it  shall  be  rebuilt,  the  street  and  the 
lane,  but  the  times  will  be  with  straitness."  This  cannot  mean, 
according  to  its  natural  construction,  that  only  seven  weeks  shall 
elapse  between  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  and  the 
leadership  of  the  Messiah.  No :  we  must  therefore  read  the 
passage  more  fully  thus,  From  the  going  forth,  &c.  shall  be 
seven  weeks,  and  sixty  and  two  weeks,  during  which  latter  pe- 
riod it  shall  be  built  again,  but  the  times  will  be  with  straitness ; 
i.  e.  the  whole  will  be  a  season  of  much  distress  and  diflScuIty; 
Now,  to  be  sure,  this  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  writer,  but  it 
is  not  at  all  that  which  is  expressed ;  and  we  are  still  in  a  strait, 
and  in  fear  lest  we  put  a  forced  and^unnatural  construction  oh  the 
words  of  the  author  *•  In  this  difficulty  may  we  suggest  that  per- 
hajps  we  are  carrying  our  views  too  far ;  and  that  tne  expressions 
here  employed  respecting  the  seven  weeks,  point  out  that  period 
when  a  regular  government  was  established  under  a  leader  or 
chieftain,  appointed  or  anointed  to  the  high  office  ?  We  may 
save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  stating  objections  to  such  an  ex- 
planation, for  they  will  start  up  readily  at  every  one's  bidding. 
but  we  will  just  observe,  that  if  it  be  objected  that  the  term 
**  anointed"  is  thus  applied  to  a  different  person  in  this  verse 
from  Him  whom  it  manifestly  designates  in  ver.  ^,  it  may 
be  answered,  that  the  other  term,  "  leader,"  oir  **  prince,"  is  so 
applied  to  two  different  persons  in  these  verses  by  all  expositors. 
Or,  if  no  earthly  leader  may  be  allowed  to  possess  the  title  of 
"  anointed,"  may  it  not  be  applied  to  the  Son  of  God,  as  Guar- 
dian of  the  Jewish  people  after  their  return  to  their  own  land  ? 
"  Seven  weeks  shall  elapse  from  the  time  of  the  commandment 
going  forth  till  the 'Anointed  One  shall  show  himself  the  leader 
of  his  jieople  by  establishing  them  in  their  country  and  city,  in 
despite  of  all  opposition/^  This  sounds  harsh  to  our  ears: 
Granted : — but  would  it  have  appeared  harsh  or  extraordinary 
to  the  prophet  Daniel  ?  Certainly  there  is  much  in  the  writings 
of  that  extraordinary,  highly  favoured,  and  greatly  beloved  per- 
son, which  would  lead  us  to  think  that  the  office  of  the  Son  of 
God  was  known  at  that  time  and  acknowledged,  not  only  by 

*  Dr.  Stooard,  we  perceive,  has  replied  to  this  objection  rather  sharply  in  a  note; 
which,  however,  requires  further  iUustrattoa. 
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\f\^  hn  olihers*  We  take  no  pains  ta  support-  Ibis  coiijec* 
tutey  ail4  iAdee4  would  purposely  abstain  from  dwelling  upon 
it|  as  our  proper  business  is  to  report  the  opinions  of  others,  not 
to*  put  fbrit]^  our  own^  But  let  it  not  be  Uirown  aside,  ^'  caret 
quia  v«t0  sacro/*  because  it  wants  the  eloquence  of  Dr.  Stonard 
t^  d^ck  and  difess  it  out  to  every  advantage.  .The  difSculties 
irhicb  sHnround  the  text  and  its  interpretation  are  such,  thiA 
Dile  Cannot  but  desire  a  solution  of  them ;  and  that  is  likely  to 
bo  the  bestf  which  will  brii^  the  words  to  the  most  simple  and 
tafi^  ednstfuction. 

r  It  is  now  high  time  that  we  should  proceed  to  the  accomplish^ 
ment  of  the  prophecy.  This  occupies  the  larger  part  of  Dr« 
8to<iard*s. voluiAe, and  is  ably,  accurately,  and.eloquentIy  dis- 
cuss^. Wef  shall  take  the  different  parts  in  the  order  in  which 
fhe  author  ha#  treated  them^and  give  (as  far  as  our  Emits  will 
pe^it)  th^  .best  analysis  in  oar  power. 

:..  And,  first  for  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  great  period  of 
Seventy  Weok^«  I^.  S^ipnard  reminds  h&  readers,  that,  accord* 
ing  tfy  positions  already  proved, 

.  *^  The  tenn  must  Ibe  deemed  to  take  its  beginning . .  from  the  period 
when  Jerusalem  was  fully  rebuilt  in  its  proper  character  as  a  detenced 
city,  and  reinhabited  by  the  Jewish  people,  serving  God  and  living 
together  according  to  die  Htes  of  worship  and  the  civiMaws  ords^ned 
tiy  Mosed,  theii  re-established  in  their  proper  force  and  efficacy  *  ^ .  *  ^ ;  4 
Again,**  it  ^f  ifiitst  be  considered  to  hatereached  its  end  at  whatever  tioMi 
the  city  and  its  inhabitan1»  ceased  to  be  in  that  state ;  that  is  to  aa^, 
whenever  the  city  should  bef  destroyed,  the  temf^  dnoDolished^  and  its 
M^Ous  services  abolished. .  •  Now  snch  &  re-estabhahmemt  of  Jerasakm 
ioid  of  the  Jewish  pottty  dterein^is  not  like  a  single  fact^  of  which  the 
date  is  capabie  of  being  precisely  defined,  but  consists  in  the  series  as 
well  as  assemblage,  of  a .  gieat  number  of  events  succes^vely  and  gra-  . 
(jaally  brought  to  pass ;  and  amcmg  these  it  would  be  a  matter  of  ex-r 
treme  hazard  to  fix  upon  that  crowning  one,  by  which  the  restoration  qf 
^  cit^,  with  its  ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity,  was  consummate 
Hence  it  must  hajve  been  little  else  than  impossible  to  say,  in  what  pre- 
cise year  the  term  had  its  beginning,  until  its  expiration  enabled  men  to 

imderstand  the  mind  of  the  prophetic  spirit Hence  it  is  evidently 

the  more  reasonable  way  of  proceeding  tp  take  an  inverted  course,  ana 
having  fixed  the  date  of  the  etpnation  of  the  pxiedicted  term  of  wodi^ 
to  reckdn  backwflid  by  an  ^asy  computation  to  its  comssmeetneal;* 
'  **  In  the  present  im^nce  the  point  of  termination  is  one  of  the  mast 
i^onq>teQon8  eveaitsin  Ute  records  of  time^  and  it  took  pla£e  wtth  t^ 
tc/tiie  and  suddenness  of  a  single  blo«r.  Jerusalem  was  att  at-  once  des« 
tk^yed,  the  temple  was  bdtnt,.  the  focma;  of  its  rriigiojus  a^ri^e^  vi^re 
abolished,/  the  frame  of  government  dissolved^  and  the  people  scattered 
abroad;  so  that  the  literal  and  the  figurative  city  sank  together  in  a 


etomon  ruin. '  Theite  ef ent»  tooAc  pkee  ia  th^  montb  of  Septoiaber,;  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  70^  according  to  the  vulgar  era»  Here  ihoBk  we 
find  the  sev^ity  weeks  tcnmmated;  and  hence  ccmsequently  muAt  th^^r 
beghmmg  be.  reckoned  by  a  retrograde  calculation  to  a  point  of  490 
yeanr  distant  from  it^  that  is  to  say,  to  the  yea^  B.  C.Aio,  Theni  if 
<every  we  shall  find  the.  instant  of  time,  when  the  holy  city  of  Daniel  was 
in  a  restored  state,  corresponded  to  his  expectations,  and  its  own  name; 
when  it  was  not  only  a  city  of  habitations,  but  a  defenced  and  forti* 
lied  city;  when  the  temple!  worship,  the  priesthood,  and  the  whole 
polity  of  the  Jews,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  were  thoroughly  t6^ 
tbtmed  and  resettled.*'    F.  2€3. 

•  Df*  Sfoiiard  ^en  goes  into  ar  kborioiuK  and  ttim&t^  vMfetffSfgt^ 
^h  of  biirtorioat  events,  from  wbkti  he  fises^  die  above  da€6  of 
'4^  B.  C.  tfs  the  {>eriod  xQStk^  by  the  concltiskni  of  NebMAidi% 
kbours  in  Reforming  <be  Jewish* Cbutch  and  Starter  afldmol^ 
fAi^oularly  by  that  which  may  be  con^dered  as  tbeir  crowning 
Act,  th^  esipulsion  of  Joiada^  the  son  of  the  high  priesr  who  had 
fiid/riedoBe  6f  the  daughters  of  Sanbalhttthe  Horonite.  Tim 
be  takes  '*  foi^  the  ultimate  crowntng  event,  by  which  the  reslo* 
9sitk>A  of  the  people  and  eity  of  Djiniel  was  perfected ;  $iA  from 
which  consequently  we  mnsl  begin  to  reckon   the    seventy 

•  To  4hi«  dale  we  have  no  objection :  it  was^fixed  by  the  escorl* 
lent  Dr^  Hales;  and  from  a  variety  of  drcnmstancesr  which  are 
ttaeed  by  Dr.  Stpnard,  but  in  whieb  it  is  impo^ble  to  follow 
him  in  this  brief  analysis,  it  seems  tikely  to  be  truly  fixed  as 
the  one  great  era  of  complete  restoration  and  refoniMition^  The 
fiiet  of  the  two  periods  cm'responding  so  exuctly  to  each  other 
is  very  satisfoetory.  Bui  whether  the  seventy  weeks  should 
end  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewidi  pohty,;  h  stiQ  &  qfuestion 
Letuis,  however,  proeeed  to  the  siiK  particulars  whieh  are  ena>> 
merated,  v.  ^4,  as  to  be  brought  to  pass  daring^  this  temf :  ^^  To 
put  a  stop  to  transgression,"  &c« 

CMT  the  6rfst  five  of  these  there  witt  be  litt1e>dsffereiie&  iti  tbe 
biterpretation.  The  e^spression  in  tbe  last^  which  Is  here  tnoirs*- 
iated  **  an  holy  of  hohes/*  has  been  variously  understood.  Da 
S«  after  remarking  on  the  absenee  of  the  definite  article,^  ea&- 
]^aiA6^  it  of  ^  the  Ho)y  of  Holies  of  the  Cbristiaa  Church,  into 
which  oike^eat  High  Priest  hath  entered,  bearing  his  own 
Mood*"  ^*  The  Christian  Cbureh  is  the  new  tabernade,  a  spiri- 
tadi  wet  in  wbidi  the  M osl  Holy  Place  is  acoessible  to  everv 
wei^Mpper^  wilhoiiieif caption  of  nation,  ofiSce,.  or  conditionu 
The  ssacred  micUon  here  metitiiofdedr  <^nd  ^  communicating  tbe 
ehiurdietei^  of  imperior  holffiess>"  he  condudes  to  have  taken 
fibiee  :when  cTesus^  hkusetf  Wi«s  anointed  willt  tbe  Holy  Ghosts 

& 
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^heri  the  blesse<l  Spirit  descended  upon  the  Apostles,  and  again 
upon  Cornelius  and  other  Gentile  converts.  Dr.  Stonard's  in- 
terpretation appears  to  be  correct.  Of  the  con'ectness  of  his 
argument  respecting  the  absence  of  the  article,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  doubt.  The  fact  is,  we  believe,  that  when  the  place 
called  the  Holy  of  Holies,  is  mentioned  in  other  passages  of 
Scripture  the  definite  article  is  (as  Dr.  S.  has  remarked)  always 
prefixed  to  the  second  noun  Q^t^TTprT  tCTtp ;  and  a  singular  use 
of  the  Article  it  appears  to  be.  But  it  is  so  used  in  several  in- 
stances in  speaking  of  holy  things.  If  however  any  importance 
be  attached  to  this  phrase  with  regard  to  the  Most  Holy  Place 
it  ihust  militate  against  our  author's  exposition  brthis  passage. 

W^  now  come  to  "  the  additional  term  of  seven  weeks ;  the 
subordinate  term  of  MXty-two  weeks  f  and  the  appearance  of 
Messiah,  as  leader,  in  th^  sixty-second  week.''  ^'  From  the 
going  forth  of  the  word  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  until  Messiah  shall 
be  leader  there  shall  be  seven  weeks." — Does  this  denote  a 
command  of  God,  or  the  edict  of  some  human  Governor  ?  Our 
author  decides  upon  the  latter  as  being  almost  certain ;  refer- 
ring to  a  similar  expression  in  v.  S2  oi  this  Chapter.  And  he 
may  justly  do  so.  But  when  he  observes  that  '*  the  Hebrew 
word  does  not  necessarily  or  properly  signify  a  decree  or  com- 
mandment, but  merely  ajword,"  though  we  must  admit  this  also 
to  be  jiist,  we  cannot  help  noticing  a  passage  in  Esther  i.  19^ 
strictly  parallel  to  this,  where  the  phrase  is  applied  to  a  Decree 
going  fi^rth  from  Ahasuerus. 

Dr..  S.,  according  to  the  principle  already  stated,  fixes  the 
date  of  the  going  forth  of  this  Word  49  years  behind  that  which 
,he  has  assigned  to  the  commencement  of  the  70  weekis,  that  is,  to 
the  year  B.  C.  469 ;  arid  he  points  out  with  much  ingenuity  the  ^cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Persian  monarch  was  then  placed,  owing 
to  the  two-fold  defeat  which  he  had  sustained  from  the  Athe* 
nian  general  Cymon  in  the  preceding  year,  which  might  induce 
him  to  shew  favour  to  th6  Jews,  for  the  sake  of  establishing  a 
friendly  power  in  that  part  of  his  empire.  We  have  already 
expressed  a  doubt  respecting  the  true  interpretation  of  this  pas- 
sage ;  and  here  iagain  we  must  say  that  we  do  not  feel  satisfied 
in  fixing  the  going  forth  of  a  word  or  commandment,  human  or 
divine,  to  restore  and  rebuild  Jerusalem,  to  a. period  long  before 
which  the  temple  had  been  rebuilt, "  and  some  of  the  people  )at 
least  had  been  dwelling  in  ceiled  houses."  Dr.  S.  to  be  surie 
may  argue  that  it  is  .probable  that  at  this  time  a  decree  may 
have  gone  forth  from  the  Almighty  to  complete  the  rebuilding 
and  restoring  of  the  city.  But  when  we  consider  that  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Babylonish  captivity  was  a  subject  of  prophecyj. 
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and  the  duration  of  the  Jewish  poUty, on.  their  return,  from  Ba- 
bylon equally  so,  does  it  not  strike  us  as  very  extraordinary  thj^t 
no  fixed  and  determinate  period  is  to  be  discovered  lyhen  ^ 
decree  went  forth,  or — if  it  please  better  Dr.  Hales  and, Dr. 
Stonard — when  the  Almighty  may: have  seen  fit  to  is$ue  his 
word?  no  fixed  period  from  whence  the  act. of  rebuilding  and 
restoration  is  plainly  to  be  dated!  It  may  be  very  difBcult  (Q 
say  when  this  great  and  complicated  work  was  completed;,  but 
cannot  we  say  at  what  time  it  was  begun?  With,  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  City  at  the  time  when  the  decree  is  supposed  to  have 

gone  forth,  we  .must  admit  that  it  is.de^nbed  by.Nehemiah.to 
e  one  of  great  desolation;  and.  perhaps  as.  the  captivity  was  ma- 
nifestly reckoned,  not  from  the  year,  in  which  the  temple  4iid 
city  were  destroyed,  but  fi-om  the  capture  several  years  before* 
so  the  decree  for  restoration  niay  be  supposed  to  have  taken 
effect,  not  when  the  people  were. first,  permitted  to  return  firom 
Babylon,  but  when  things  were  in  that  state  iii  which  they  were 
when  the  captivity  commenced. 

The  next  point  is-  to  fix  the  date  of  Messiah's  leadership. 
Dr.  S.,  it  will  be  recollected,  construes  the  words  of  the  Pro- 
phet, '^  until  Messiah  shaU  be  leader;"  and  understands  them 
to  refer  to  the  time  when  he  appeared  as  a  leader.  This  he  did; 
according  to  our  author,  at  the  age  of  12,— -in.  the  year  8,-:-^ 
when  he  signally  distinguished  himself  amongst  the  doctors :  a 
date  which  falls  within  the  last  of  the  62  weeks,  and  therefore, 
as  Dr.  S.  thinks;  will  fully  satisfy  the  Prophet's  intention  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  reckoning  common  amongst  the  Jews.  We 
have  already  ventured  to  '^  hesitate  disUke"  of  the  translation 
^^  till  Messiah  shall  be  leader/'  and  we  cannot  say.  that  our  au- 
thor's interpretation  of  the  phrase  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
prophepy  is  satisfactory.  .  The  .term,t»ID  is,  throughout  the  He- 
brew Scriptures,  applied,  to  some  one.in. the  actual  possession  of 
power  and  authority :  for  the  most  part  to  a  king,  or  head  of  a 
tribe^  or  to  him  who  is  placed  over  the  temple  or  its  treasures, 
or  to  a  captain  or  a.  prince.  But  we  know  of  no  passage  where 
the  use  of  it  will  warrant  such  an  application  of  the  phrase  as 
that  made  by  Dr.  S.  in  the  present  instance.  It  is,  as  I)r.  Hales 
•has  remarked,  employed  with  reference  to  our  Lord  in  1  Chr.  v. 
2,,  Isa.lv.  4.  In  the  former,  passage  there  is  a  manifest  allusion 
to  the  headship  of  a  tribe;  in  the  latter  he  is  sppken  of  as  a 
secbnd  David ;  and  indeed  the  kingship  of  that  monarch  may 
be  properly  taken  as  typical  and  explanatory  of  the  leadership 
of  Messiah.  Dr.  Hales  mentions  also  Micah  v.  2,  as  quoted  by 
ISt.  Matthew  where  we  must  take  the  Greek  vyBiABvos,  or  perhaps 
should  takfs?  the.  Hebrew  ^tCno.as  parallel. to,  T^ii.  whiqh.  ^vir 
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cteatly  faiij^ies  ifule  and  gcMir^ninent.  If  Daniel  had  spoken  of 
Mesriah  as  a  teachi^,  there  4kiight  have  been  some  plea  for  dm^bi 
an  interpretation  as  Dr.  Stonard's ;  though  even  in'  thai  eas^ 
we  ittuet  have  said  that^  our  Loi^  4^^9^  enter  upon  his  offiee 
of  ^eaehkig  4;i]l  after  he  baci  been  c^nointed  wi4&  the  HoHr  Ghost 
ait  his  baptism.  He  is  «iot  pc'ediciCed,  howevet*^  a^  Prophet,  holt 
as  King ;  aitd  tf  Dr.  ^S,'^  translaiioBi  be  cofreot,  i^  penod.  <>f  48 
weeks  must  #un  on^tiil  he  was  inyasted-witk  kingly  power/ dui 
isy  4ill  bis  iMsoension  totbe  right  hand  of  tiie  Fat^sr. 

We  iiave  a  lar^e  spaea  aCillv  \fi^  befei^  va,  aodLinnst  haateii 
fbrwwd.  Dr.  8.  undentaniathe  word^  aftei^**  t.  M^  as  wA 
signifying  ^*  immediately  after/'  but  inolading  the  w4»c4e  period 
between  the  end^  the  62  wedcs  and  the  cflose.of  the  70.  At  a 
certafai  time  jii  dmt  interval  Messiah  waa  *^  out  off  Mid  no  one  .oil 
his  side."    We  have  abeady^cpressed  our  entire  approbatioii 

of  this  translation^  and  it  needs  ik>  comment. 

*■ 

^  But '  the  days  of  ven^ance'  were  not  &r  distant.  Messiah  msedl 
ftom  ^  dead  ^a  *  seated  at  the  jieht  haad  of  power'  came '  indi  the 
cIo^ds  of  heaven^'  ip^rcept^ible  inc^e^d  to  outward  sight,  but  evidendy 
discemib^  to  the  eye , of  faith,  in  th^  course  of  his  providence  (^  in  t^ 
terror  of  his  judgments^  directing  bis  human  agez^s  and  instruqients  witjb 
the  might  of  his  omnipotence  to  sweep  aws^  from  the  earth  the  guil^ 
Qity,  and  the  violated,  deserted  sanctuarv  which  he  no  longer  ackn<^? 
ledged  to  be  His.  '  And  he  (Messiah)  s^all  destrov  the  city, 
Xj^d  tHE  sANCTtTAKY.'  It  has  been  sufficiently provedthat  Messiah  ij^- 
the  nominative  to  the  verb  destroy^  that  the  dty  md  sanctuary  vt^  the 
accusativesfollowing  H,  and  that  any  other  construction  is  attended  with 
great  perplexity  and  grammatical  difficulty.  This  having  been  settledy 
the  wotds  require  no  explanation.  And^  as  for  proof  of  their  accompUsh- 
ment,  every  reader  knows,  that  Jerusalem  ai^  its  temple  ..have  been 
dastr^ed  accordingiy ;  and  WiHwitSiout  hesitation  or  doubt  refer  the 
act  of  Messiah's  providfince  in  destroying  them,  to  that  tanible  and  fatti 
overthrow,  whiqh  they  J^oeived  from  Titus  and  the  Romans,  thoseibr^ 
niidable  instruments  of  vengeanp^  and  des(dation  jn  the  bfmds  ^  .the 
si^pr^me  disposer  ^nd  iu4ge."  .  P.  361.    .  .       .     ;  > 

/'It  is  farther predic^^  that  the  material  city  ftnd  ^ai^^HlMyiidtl 
not  iiall  alque;  out  that  Messiah  will  destroy  tb^  *  with  ir.^if 
L^ADEJi  THAT  coVeth.'  ..  •  .  .  Accordiufi^  to  this  rendering  ciij^ 
ps^ssage,  which  has  been  shewn  to  be  the  on^  unobjeciibnable  oue^  an^ 
IS  also  supported  by  the  highest  ancient  authorities,  Me^iah  c^i^ 
possibly  be  the  leader  intended.  .  .  .  Yet  it  can  be  the  Reader  of  np 
other  people  but  the  Jews.  .  .  ,  -The  word  l^^ekdSer  may  l)e  used  in  the 
saine  latitude  with  the  word  kin^  i  not  only  of  a  sin^e  reader,  but  of  a 
line  <Mr  race  of  kings/,  and  not  only  of  a  strictly  mo^archicfil  or  regal 

Sverament,  but  of  any  odier  form  of  geveniment  whatever.  «  .  «^ 
lere  was  always  in  Jerusalem»  fromcthe  period  of  her  restbration  ^  that 
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^hex  piun,  sone  pefsoncT  body  of  pereo^s,  who  migfat  pvoperly- b% 
called  the  kader.  *  The  sceptre  had  not  yc$t  departed  from  Judim,'  «  . '. 
But  it  18. hece. declared,  that  it  shall  not  be  so  in  the  last  ruin  of  Jenc- 
salem. .  The  overthrow  shall  be  con^leite  and  final.  .  « . .  The  pditf^f 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  under  whi^h  the  Jew9  had  Mvedf  aod.b^ieti 
nded  according  to  the  Mosaic  institutioQs,  was  destined  not  ^o  ^uryi^ 
the  final  ruin  of  the  city  and  sanctuary,  but  to  ])^ish,  by  the  •saoi^ 
iireversible  sentence,  in  the  same  utter  and  ixretiievable  aestructipn. 
All  that  is  here  predicted  has  been  brought  to  pass^  and  that,  as  everjr 
reader  knows,  to  the  uttermost.  When  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  were 
destroyisd  by  the  Roman  armies  under  Titus,  the  leader  perished  witii 
them.  No  tribiial  sceptre  has  ever  silice  been  waved  over  that  scat- 
tered people. 

**  llie  mode  of  destruction  is  n^xt  announced.  ^  And  his  estd  shall 
BE  W.I7H  AK  inundation;'  that  is  tp«ay,  the  end  of  the4eader.«/. 
The  finaL  subversion  of  the  Jewish  government  -shall  be  effected,  not 
in  a  gentle  and  easy  manner,  by  a.  gradiial  extinotion,  or,  ^as  It  waM, 
by  a  natural  decay ;  but  in  a  signal,  violent,  and  terrible  mode,  by  an 
innndation ;  aflood  of  f<»reigniinn(a4ers,  rushing  thronglhithe  land,  and 
powing.  into  the!  city,  overwhehning  and  aw^pisig  ;|l11  ^fpre  it  with  the 
iiresistible  forc^  iE>f ^n  impetuoiis  itorrent.    (Is.  viii.  7,  8.)  .   . 

•     <'  For  until  the  ^NP  ^HALL   be   the  war,    THJB  ;D£T£RMINf^9 

j^PG^EI^T  OJ?  DESOLATIONS."— Thj3  cauuot  be  the  end  of  t;he 
WJur,  but  the  end  of  the  term  of  ^venty  week?**— The  pr(^het,  bwr 
ing  predicted  the  destruction  of  the  pity  ^d  sanctuary,  togeihcir 
w^  the  leader,  by  Messiah,  through  the  instrument£^Iity  of  a  flood  of 
foreign  invaders,  is  careful  to  inform  us  imme^ately,  that  thi^  is  th^ 
laL9t  event  ord^ned  to  wind  up  the  prophetic  terqi^  and  bring  it  to  its 
destined  close ;  fpr  that  the  war,  meaning  thereby  the  ilood  of  invasion 
jcist  before  mentioned,  in  which  city,  temple,  and  government  will-be 
tflike  swept  away,  shall  continue  unto  the  end  of  the  weeks,  and  fully 
fating  in  the  commencement  of  4he  detemuBed  judgment  of  desolations 
decreed  by  divine  justice  agai^ist  ijie  murderers  of  Messiah."    P.  362. 

» 

We  have  been  desirous  that  T)t,  Stonard  should  be  brought 
fl^irly  bejPpte  our  readers ;  Rud  therefore  have'  made  unusiually 
lajg^  extracts.  It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  ftimisb  im 
walyaia  as  a  substitute  for  the  wojck  itself,  .hut  an  a  speciaieiii 
of  the  author's  mode  of  kiterpretatiou.  We  hajsten,  therefore^ 
through  the  lemainder  of  the  prophecy  and  of  hia  labours. 

The  supplementary  week,  mentioned  v,  97,  is  divided  into 
two  equal  parts ;  during  the  whole  of  whiofa  our  Lord  was-eoii- 
firming  the  coveilant  to  many  of  the  Jews,  and  to  no  ot9ier 
]>eople — ^by  bis  personal  labours  during  the  former  half  of  the 
period,  and  during  the  latter'  by  the  ministry  of  his.  Apoistles. 
This 'began  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  sixty-fourth  week;  that  is, 
^'the  autumn  of  the. year  ^,  at  his  baptism,  was  thenceforth 
earned  on  till  the  passover  of  the  year  31,  when  he  died ;  and 
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was  continued  by  his  Apostles  till  the  autumn  of  the  year  34, 
wheiiy  by  the  signal  conversion  of  St.  Paul^  who  was  destined 
to  be  the  apostle  of  ^he  Gentiles,  a  ctoor  was  opened  to  them. 
These  dates  are  most  minutely  traced  out  by  our  author;  but 
for  these,  as  well  as  for  the  explanation  of  the  clause  respecting 
the  '*  abomination  which  maketh  desolate/'  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  work  itself;  and  we  must  strongly  reconnnen^  i% 
to  their  perusal,  as  being  fifll  of  information  and  feriiic^  Ih^s-^. 
tigatioh,  of  the  learning  of  a  sound  scholar,  and  the  piety  which 
elevates  science  and  sanctifies  research. 

We  had  thought  to  trotible  our  readers^  with  some  observa- 
tions of  our  own,  and  to  have  drawn  out  for  their  satisfaction, 
a  few  important  dates  taken  from  calculations  made  both  for- 
wards and  backwards,  upon  which  the  mind  may  properly  rest. 
But. we  should  exceed  our  limits.  We  shall  onfy  say,  there* 
fore,  that,  though  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  itvtiipr  before 
us,  there  is  stiU,  we. conceive,  ample  room  for  elacidation  and 
research,  for  learned,  enquiring,  and  devout  meditation.  '  These 
have  already,  with  the  aid  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure drawn  aside  the  vail  which  has  hung  over  this  ancient 
prophecy ;  and  Dr.  Stonard  has  added  a  respectable  natee 
to  a  long  list  of  labourers  in  the  cause  of  divine  truths 
who,  by  bringing  forth  from  the  treasures  of  their  learning  and 
the  resources  of  genius,  things  new  and  old, — the  recollectiohs 
of  history  and  the  illustrations  of  fancy > — have  gradually  un- 
folded the  mystery  of  godliness  and  given.fresh  information  to 
our  holy  faith.  We  wait  with  humble  expectation  for  the 
further  disclosure  of  the  Divine  Will,— for  fight  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  past, — ^and  for  the  gradual  developement  of  the  future. 
But  here  we  should  sin  against  taste  and  feeling,  and  fair  criti* 
cism,  if  we  used  any  oth/^  language  than  that  with  which  Dr. 

Stonard  has  closed  his  volume. 

•  •  •  •  •  I 

.  "  Since  the  exhaustion -of  the  phials  of  judgment  is  still  fujture,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  people  and  holy  city  of  Daniel  is  rather  implied 
than  expressed,  I  have  refrained  from  all  attempts  at  a  particular  in- 
.terpretation  or  minute  discussion  of  those  subjects ;  in  compliance  with 
that  hamble  and  retiring  diffidence  which  becomes  a  man  who  has  felt 
.the  d^oqlties  attending  the  investigation  of  predictions  already  fulfilled, 
in  looking  to  those  futurities,,  which  the  spirit  pf  prophecy  has  yet  but 
dimly  and  faintly  disclosed  to  the  searchers  of  his  awful  though  axii-! 
mating  records. 

*'  ^uch,"  he  concludes,  ''  is  the  testimony  which,  under  the^  transla- 
tion and  interpretation  here  broiight/  forward^,  the  prophecy'  of  ■  the 
seventy  wedcs  of  Daniel  bears  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  relig;i6n, 
and  to  the  pretensions  and  character'  of  its  author,  as  Messiah  whi(jh 
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was  to  come ;'  a  testimony  so  extensive,  so  circumstantial,  so  exact,  so 
decisive,  as  to  render  belief  in  him  the  most  reasonable  of  moral  con^ 
elusions,  as  it  is  also  the  first  of  religious  duties.  For  myself,  t  look 
ivitJh  adoring  thankfulness  to  the  Father  of  lights,  the  author  of 
all  spiritual  understanding  and  grace,  who  hath  given  and  allowed  m^ 
to  draw  from  this  sacred  source  such  heartfelt  and  heart-cheering  satis- 
faction as  to  the  truth  of  his  inspired  word  ;  and  if  he  condescend  to 
make  me  the  humble  instrument  in  his  hand  of  conveying  the  like  to 
others,  to  his  name  alone  be  the  praise.  *  He  doeth  according  to  his 
will  in  the  army  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.'—" 
*  His  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  His  path  in  the  great  waters,  and  His 
footsteps  are  not  known,'— save  where  He  hath  enabled  us  to  trace 
them  %  the  due  of  revelation.  For  in  very  deed  *  He  hath  shewn  us 
the  former  things  what  they  be,  and  the  things  that  are  to  come  here- 
alter,  that  we  may  know  that  he  is  a  just  God  and  a  Saviour,  and 
none  beside  Him.'— <  O  house  of  Jacob,  come  ye,  and  let  us  wsdk  in 
the  light  of  the  Lord !' — ^  Look  unto  Him,  and  be  ye  saved  all  thx 

ENDS  QF  THE  EaRTH.'  "      P.  490. 


The  New  Testament,  arranged  in  Chronoiogical  and  Historical  Ordef, 
with  copiotis  Notes  on  the  principal  Subjects  in  Theology,  The 
Gospels  on  the  Basis  of  the  Harmonies  of  Lightfoot,  Doddridge^ 
PUkington,  NeivcomCy  and  Michaelis ;  the  Account  qf  the  Hesur* 
rection  on  the  Authorities  of  West^  Tovmsony  and  Cranfieldz  the 
Epistles  in  their  places^  and  divided  according  to  the  Apostles*  Argu*- 
ments.  By  the  Rev.  George  Towksend,  M,A.  Prebendary  of 
Durham ;  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Durhami 
2  Vols.  ^  8vor    21.     London.     Rivingtons.     1825. 

It  is  a  distinguished  and  Providential  characteristic  of  Christian 
nity,  that  it  is  easy  of  access  and  easy  of  comprehension.  The 
most  important  and  elevated  of  all  knowledge — it  is  free  from 
those  impediments  which  obstruct  our  steps  in  every  other  |lirec« 
ti<Ni  of  human  attainment*  It  is  not  to  be  sought  for,  like  the 
principles  of  Law,  in  the  endless  obscurity  of  ancient  records  and 
practices^  or  the  still  more  fiuitastic  and  shifting  glosses  of  mo« 
dern  authority.  It  is  not,  like  the  physical  sciences,  the  exclusive 
reward  of  a  peculiar  soil  and  cidtivation  of  mind^  the  tardy  and 
doubtful  prize  of  learned  labour  and  intellectual  subtlety.  It  is 
oflfered  to  mankind,  plain,  and  beyond  the  compass  of  no  man's  ^ 
understanding;  brief,  and  within  the  easiest  means  of  society. 
Every  man  may  possess  a  Bible,  and  every  possessor  may  com-^ 
NO.  Y.  VOL.  ni,  C 
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prehend  it.  For  all  practical  purposes  of  virtue,  'he  who  rnni 
may  read.  The  displays  of  divine  power  and  wisdom  in  the 
natural  world  have  their  glory  :  but  it  is  of  a  pecuhar  kind,  and 
intended  for  a  peculiar  condition ;  it  is  the  writing  on  the  wait  of 
Belshazzar's  feast,  an  effulgence  reserved  for  the  eyes  of  s^ 
separated  class,  and  to  be  interpreted  only  by  practised  and 
lofty  intelligence.  The  Gospel  still  bears  the  light  of  that  visiou 
pf  angels  in  which  it  was  first  proclaimed ;  a  simpler  yet  a  stil} 
lofder  glory,  shining  out  not  in  the  chosen  halls  of  state  or  phi? 
losophy,  but  in  the  open  fields  and  giving  its  more  than  humane 
wisdom  to  humble  peasants. 

Yet  who,  can  doubt  the  value  of  Scriptural  eliroidation,  who 
recollects  that  the  Bible  consists  of  not  less  than  eighty  di^ocl 
documents,  some  of  them  ^he  oldest  in  the  world,  alluding  ta 
nations  and  customs,  .wars  and  opinions,  sane  down  to  the  grava^ 
while  Europe  was  yet  a  haunt  of  the  woif,.  and  the^savage  that 
hunted  him ;  that  new  races  of  men  have  grown  up  oui  -of  the 
dust  of  the  writers  and  heroes  of  those  histories ;  that  cities 
have  been  raised  upon  the  place  of  their  cities,  and  the  tide  of 
barbarian  conquest  has  over  and  over  again  swept  the  surface 
of  the  land,  till  even  their  ruins  have  been  ruined  ?  It  must  be 
presumed,  that/ as  here  is  an  infinite  excitement  for.  manly  curiq? 
sity,  there  should  be  a  large  occasion  for  intelligent  research ;  and 
that  if  there  be  a  single  mind  infested  by  that  perverse  spirit  which 
loves  to  reject  the  truth  within  its  grasp,  for  the  difiiculty  that 
eludes  it ;  it  is  a  duty  to  clear  away  the  difficulty,  and  either 
leave  unbelief  without  excuse,  or  enlighten  it  into  oonvietion. 
Finally,  the  study  of  Divine  Truths  in  itsdf  the  moist  strengthens 
log,  cheering,  and  necessary  preservative  of  holiness,  camiol  -be 
pursued  with  a  too  beartfek  andiisoliemn  devotedness  of  the 
mind. 

Mr.  Townsend,  the  author  of  the  present  volumes,  is  already 
known  for  his  successful  labours  in  sacred  li^rlttUre.'  His  Har- 
mony of  the  Old  Testament,  on  the  basis  of  Lightfoot*s  Chro- 
nicle, has  already  received  a  high  degree  of  publio  approbatioii* 
It  would,  be  unjust  here  to  omit  our  tribute  to  the  Bishop. of 
Durham,  a<  prelate  who,  to  his  many  claims  on  national  rqspeptp 
has  long  added  that  of  being  zealous  in  the  discovery  of  t^l^et 
Mid  virtue  in  the  Chuirch;  and  unbiassed  and  miuiificent  in  tbeii^ 
prote^ctscm  and  reward.  .    --      .    .  ^^ 

The  history,  of  i  Harmonies  would  make  a  volume  i>f  no  tijyj^ 
sizio.  It  might  be  curidus-r^as  an  evtdence  of  the  teifdiiiess  an4 
peri^xity  of  the  humafi  mind,  in  ages  wUch  th^ir  poste(kity  &^ 
idly  hoyid  and  magliify — ^of  the  reluetance  with  wbieh  early  fs^ 
jadice  is  abandoned ;— rand'  of  the  .striking  and  acbairable  im$ 
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fMrovement  of  later  Scriptural  criticism,  aad  the  generd  power 
of  Scriptural  investigation. 

Pilkingtoiiy  Evangelical  History,  &c.,  Walchius,  Bibliotheca 
Selecia,  And  Fabncins,  Bibliotheca  Crrieca,  have  given  lists  of 
these  works*  The  Bibliotheca  GrtBca  has,  by  its  last  editor, 
eontinaed  the  list  down  to  1795,  and  given  the  name»  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  Harmonies — an  immense  number,  yet  stilt 
incomplete.  Michaelis  has  added  to  the  list;  and  Germany  still 
teens,  wai  will  probably  teem — till  its  undigested  learning,  its 
rsWd  love  of  labour,  and  its  cloudy  and  extravagant  mysticism/ 
shall  make  books  no  more. 

The  Harmonies  of  the  New  Testament  commenced  in  thQ 
earliest  ages  of  the  Church ;  ibe  natural  produce  of  a  period,, 
when  the  Christian  Scriptures  being  fully  published,  but  the 
writers,  and  first  interpreters  of  thetn  being  passed  away,,  there 
aroige  at  once  difficulties  to  solve,  and  the  necessity  of  solving 
them  by  human  means.  Tatian,  in  the  second  century,  Am- 
monius  in  the  third,  Eusebiuis  in  the  fourth,  and  Augustine  in 
the  fifth,  composed  Harmonies.  Those  wwks  are  now  of  but 
fitde  value,  excepting  as  fragments  of  antiquity,  and  proofs  that 
before  the  tyranny  of  Rome  the  Scriptures  were  the  common 
atiidy  of  the  Christian  world.  But  the  stin  of  the  Church  waa 
now  htirr3ringdbwn>  and  it  soon  set  among  ttcnniis  of  civil  and 
vasiike  ooumiotion.  The  purpose  of  Popery,  first,  midst,  and! 
mttumt  end,  was  the  suppression  of  the  pubtic  use  of  Scrip-* 
tore.  Vigorous  and  salient  minds  sprang  up,  firoratime  to  time, 
to  vindicate  the  common  human  right  to  the  knowledge  of  those 
laws,  by  which  our  human  nature  was  to  be  tried,  and  of  those 
hopes,  by  which  it  was  to  be  sustained.  But  they  were  foun- 
tains in  the  desert,  soon  absorbed  by  the  sultry  and  blasted 
soil;  atld  the  feeble  verdure  round  them  perished  with  their, 
dis^opearing.  - 

The  Reforination  eame,  with  the  Scriptures  in  its  hand;  a 
mighty  deliverance  had  been  wrought,  and  the  chain  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  of  the  hmnan  understandhig,  seemed  to  have  been 
btoken  tbgether.  The^  intellectual  blaze  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixt^th  centuries  has  lon^  since  exhausted  all  wonder*  The 
ifMofation  of  t;Iassioal  learning,  that  august  and.  legitimate 
dynasty,  to  its  throne,  there  to  sit  for  every  future  age,  in 
antiqite  pomp  and  sovereignty;  the  recovery  of  law,  so  long 
trampled  on  oy  the  arbitrary  violence  of  bairbarians  and  idoU^*: 
triotiS'ponttfSB;  the  new  freedom  and. federal  constitution  of 
the  European  commonwealth ;  the  sudden  tigour  of  science—^ 
give  tlttt  period  the  rahk  of  almost  a  new  creation,  a  glorious  > 
rising  up  of  the  world  from  the  deluge  of  civil  convukion, 
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isupcrstitious  darkness,  and  frenzied  tyranny,  which  haid  covered 
tlie  wrecks  of  the  ancient  empire.  .     .. 

But  among  the  most  memorable  changes  of  that  memorable 
time,  was  the  manlier  mind  of  Christian  enquiry.  The  old  fri^ 
volous  controversies  of  the  corrupted  ages  were  extinguished 
at  once — men  quarrelled  no  more  for  a  letter  or  a  date,  a  myfr> 
tic^d  conception,  or  a  metaphysical  subtlety.  The  reign  of  the 
schoolmen,  and  of  the  more  hazardous  and  furious,  controver-* 
sialists  on  the  essence  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  was  over;  and 
the  controversies  which  have  since  arisen  in  the  Reformied 
Church,  have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  raised  on  questions . 
not  incapable  of  human  determination ;  and  worthy,  in  the  high- 
est  degree,  of  Christian  solicitude. 

In  the  course  of  this  long  pupillage  to  truth,  the  general 
mental  capability  improved.  Genius  had  reached  it9 .  3ub^ 
lime  in  the  earlier  ages ;  but  if  those  intellectual  splendours^ 
which  like  the  angels  in  the  patriarchied  day  seem  to  have,  visited 
the  nations  oftenest  in  their  remotest  times,  appear  no  more 
among  us;  their  work  has  been  done,  and  we  have  .been  deli^ 
vered  over  to  other  influences  less  splendid,  yet  perhaps  not 
less  powerful. 

No  writer  of  our  day  would  venture  to  load  bis  page  with 
the  ostentatious,  though  rich  and  picturesque  imagery  of  Tay- 
lor ;  no  man,  with  the  original  vigour  of  Barrow,  would  impede 
his  logic  by  the  extravagant,  far*fetched,  and  cumbrous  quota-r 
tion  of  that  very  eminent  divine.  We  shall  not  pursue  this 
generation  further,  through  their  various  forms  of  difiuse  and. 
wordy  eloau^nce,  crude  and  misplaced  jest,  and  unwieldy. and- 
inappTicafcle  learning.  Those  styles,  however,  were  fitted^  to . 
the  time;  their  masters  were  the  lords  of  popularity  in  theifi 
day.'  Mighty  and  bold,  magnificently  equipped,  with  whatever, 
of  weight  or  lustre  was  to  be  found  in  the  armoury  of.  elder 
times,  they  came  into  the  field,  giants,  rejoicing  in  their  strength, 
and  trampled  down  all  opposing  controversy  by  the.mere  weight 
of  their  charge.  But  we  live  in  an  era  when  the  system  and  the 
weapons  of  this  ponderous  warfare  have  been  abolished  together^ 
The  armour  of  our  fathers  must  be  hung  up  with  their  trophies-, 
in  our  halls.  We  have  become  a  critical  age ;  and  no  nian  can 
now  hope  to  make  an  impression  on  the  public  mind^  but  by  clear- 
ness and  common  sense,  directness  of  argument,  and  accuracy; 
of  investiffation.  '       , 

The  "  Harmonies'*  of  that  long  period  from  the  sixth  to  the- 
sixteenth  x:entury,  those  thousand  years  given  to  the  kingdon^ 
of  darkness,  the  millennium  of  piopery,  the  antn^onist  peripd  o^ 
that  kingdom  which  is  yet  to  shine  out  upon  all:  nations  in  an 
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,31ustrious  efflux  of  knowledge,  holiness,  and  Ghristianity ;  bear 
4be  native  eharaeter  of  the  middle  ages^— perplexed,  subtle, 
^and  unscripturaL  The  names  of  Comestor,  Cassia,  Gerson^ 
Jt^udolph,  Perpiniano,  even  of  Peter  Lombard,  and  Aquinas 
are  now  preserved  only  in  the  lists  of  useless  and  extravagant 
Jaboiir. 

'  The  first  Harmony  of  any  value  to  the  student,  is  that  of 
Osiander,  a  German  Protestant  divine.  It  is  entitled,  Andretz 
-(hiandri  Harmomm  Evangeiliccd  Ltbri  Quatuor^  Gnece  et  La- 
iine,  Basilea^,  1537,  folio;  subsequently  pubUshed  by  Robert 
Stephens,  at  Paris,  1545,  in  twelves^  This  work  is  rare,  but 
curious,  even  from  its  being  the  first  public  attempt  of  the  Rer 
^formed  Divines  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures*  Osiander  too  has- 
tily adopted  the  principle,  that  the^  evangelical  narratives  fol« 
lowed  each  a  chronological  order ;  and  he  is  thiis  led  into  misr 
conceptions  as  to  the  location  of  particular  facts,  miracles,  &c. 

The  next  popular  Harmony  was  by  Chemnitz,  who  gave  the 
model  to  the  principal  writers  on  this  subject,  for  the  next  half 
Century.  His  work  is  entitled.  Martini  Ckemnitii  Harmonid 
Quatuor  Emngeliorum;  quam  ab  eodem  feliciter  inchoatam 
Polycarpu^  Lyserus  et  Joannes  GerharduSy  is  quidem  conti- 
nuavity  hie  perfecit;  Hamburg!,  folio,  1704.  Chemnitz  took 
for  his  groundwork  the  earlier  Harmonists,  but  with  many  cor- 
rections of  their  plan  and  principles,  and  with  some  important 
illustrations  in  the  chronology  of  the  Gospel  narratives.  The. 
whole  was  originally  printed  at  Geneva,  in  16^8.  Mr.  Townsend 
mentions .  the  '^  Rules"  of  this  work  as  peculiarly  valuable  tQ 
him. 

A  rapid  succession  then  appeared  : 
-    The  Harmony y  Chronicle^  and  Order  of  the  New  Testament g 
by  the  celebrated  Lightfoot,  published  in  1654,  folio. 

The  Harmony  of  the  four  Evangelists,  by  Cradock,  a  work 
made  remarkable  by  its  being  preserved  from  the  great  fire,  in 
1666,  by  Tillotson,  (afterwards  Archbishop)  and  revised  by 
him;  London,  1668,  folio. 

Lamy  Historia^  sive  Concordia  Evangelistarum,  Parisiis, 
1689,  which,  by  a  rare  modesty  in  that  age  of  colossal  volumes/ 
was  first  published  in  duodecimo.  Its  Commentarius  in  HarmO" 
mam,  however,  distended  into  a  quarto,  in  1699. 

J.  Clerici  Harmonia  Evangelica,  cui  Subjecta  est  Historia 
Christi  ex^quatuor  Evangeliis  concinnata,  &c.;  Amstelodaini, 
1699,  folio.  This  work  was  long  held  in*  estimation ;  it  gave  the 
arrangethent  of  the  four  Gospels  in  chronological  order,  in  pa- 
rallel columns  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  a  Latin  paraphrase  at; 
the^oot*'      '  '  *  .        "» 
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Nicokd  Tainardi  Hanmmia  •OnecO'Laiina  /  Faritiis^  1709, 
folio.  A  work  honoured  by  the  favourable  opimon  of  tfa^  pf^ 
sent  BishojD  of  Peterborough^  for  its  use  m  the  verbal  exami- 
nation of  tne  Evangelists ;  as  this  diligent  IFVenehman  has  p»- 
rall^led  in  columns^  not  only  passages,  but  words. 

We  now  come  to  our  own  country,  and  the  superior  lueid- 
ness^  accuracy,  and  learning  of  her  Harmonists  are  honourable 
to  l^glish  Theoloffy. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  Doddridge^ s  FamUy  Expositor j  ap* 
pearedm  l?S8and  1740.  This  work  continues  to  be  among 
the  most  popular  and  useful  paraphrasts  of  Scripture.  It  has 
received  of  late  years  a  testkoony  of  which  its  author  might 
^ell  be  proud.  In  a  Collection  of  Sermons  and  Tracts,  by  the 
present  Bi^op  of  Durham,  this  eloquent  moA  forcible  character 
is  given. 

•  •  ^        ' 

^'  In  reading  the  New  Testament  {  recommend  Doddridge's  Faodily 
Expositor  as  ^  impartial  intefpiet^r  and  faithful  monitor.  Other  esf 
positions  and.  commentaries  might  be  mentioned,  greatly  to  the  ho^fpr 
of  their  rei^)ective  authors ;  for  their  seyeral  excellencies,  elegance  of 
exposition,  acuteness  of  illustration^  and  copioustiess  of  erudition.  Bat 
I  know  of  no  expositor  who  united  so  many  advantages  aspoddridge ; 
whether  you  regard  the  fideUij^  of  his  version,  the  fulness  and  perspi' 
cuity  of  his  composition,  the  utility  of  his  general  and  historical  infor« 
mation,  the  impartiality  of  his  doctrinal  comments,  or  lastly,  the  piety 
and  pastoral  earnestness  of  his  motal  and  religious  tipplications.  He 
has  m&de,  as  he  professes  to  have  done,  ample  use  of  me  commentaries 
that  {^i^eded,him ;  and  in  the  eimlanation  of  granmiatical  diffienlties, 
he  has  profited  much  more  from  the  philologicsd  writers  on  the  Greek 
Testament,  than  could  almost  have  been  expected  in  so  multifarious  an 
undertaking  as  the  Family  Expositor..  Indeed,  for  all  the  .moat  valu^ 
able  ptiTposes  of  a  commentaxy  on  the  New  Testament,  the  Family 
Expositor  cannot  fall  too  early  into.thje  hands  of  those  intended  lor 
Holy  Orders." 

In  1747  Matthew  Pilkington  published  his  EvangeU^^ul  His^ 
iory  and  Harmony y  folio.  Abandjonuig  the  Qustomary  ari^ange- 
ment  in  parallel  columns,  this  writer  has  divided  l^s  work  injk> 
chapters  and  sections,  and  given  the  facts  and  fipcitrines  in  the 
words  of  Scripture  itself*    It  is  looked  on  a$  .a  valuaUe  p^-* 

£c>rmance«  

,  ;As  we  draw  closer  to  our  own^  time,  Bibl4c^  Litef atur«  iw^ 

sum^  a  moute  aecHrate.  form*     Macknight  s  Harmcmy  of.  the 

four  Gospels  is  »till  among  the  lists,  of  study  giv^n  by  some  of 

Qur  leading  Diyines.    Its  use,  howevfiir,^  is  derivable  less  i^^m 

its  arrangement    of  the  Gospels,  in  which  it  has    unwisely 


^<e|^ed^he  ebronologieal  ideas  of  0»iander,  than  from  ii^'ac* 
ctf^^pmyitig  and  ifolumiaous  dissertations. 
.  ArchbiiE^op  Newcome's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels^  with  tha 
(original  te^t>  arranged  after  lue  Clerc's  manner,  and  Wetstein^a 
Jieetiones  at  the  foot  of  the  page»  takes  a  high  rank  among  those 
works,  and  has  been  the  foundation  of  the  chief  subsequent 
^!  Harmonies."    It  was  first  published  in  1778,  foUo. 

-  In  1778  Dr.  Priestley  published  A  Harmony  qf  the  Evan-i 

f^lists  in  Greek,  4to.,  and  in  1780  A  Harmany  in  English. 
rieatley's  natural  acuteness,  and  indefatigable  .diligence,  would 
}k9kve  ^iven  him  great  advantages  as  a  Biblical  enquirer;  but  his 
liabitual  eontempt  of  other  men's. opinions,  and  his  radi  adhe** 
fance  to.every  prejudice  that  started  up  in  a  brain  busy  at  once 
friibh  faction  in  politics,  and  innovation  in  religion,  have  de<* 
graded  all  his  works  into  the  rank  of  pamphlets,  and  given 
them  but  the  use  and  the  existence  of  pamphlets. 
.  In  1799  White,  the  <3elebrated  Arabic  Professor,  produced  a 
irork  of  a  species^  new,  or  almost  forgotten  from  its  antiqtuty : 
Diaiessarony  site  integra  Historia  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christie 
^Grace-  Ex  quatuor  EvangeUis  inter  se  collatisy  &c.  8vo. 
.,,  In  the  Diatessaron .  the  narrative  is  given,  not  in  fragments 
Bnd  parallelisms,  as  taken  from  the  separate  Evangelists ;  but  in 
Succession,  as  it  might  have  been  formed  by  ah  original  histo- 
irian,  who  had  the  whole  four  laid  open  at  once,  as  materials 
&r  bi^  w^rk.  The  Professpr  follows  Newcome  in  the  arrange*- 
jnentof  his  narrative,  exception  with  reference  to.  the  Resur^* 
•rectioi^  in  which  West  and  TowBson  ai'e  his  chief  authorities* 

FoLur  or  five .  similar  works  have  been  since  published,  of 
^hich  the  latest  before  the  subyject  of  the  present  article  is  A 
Chronological  History,  or  Diatessaron^  in  English,  hjr  the 
Jftevfc  Mr.' Warner,  1819, 8vo.  There  is  a  ccHisiderable  hum* 
ber  of  Harmonies,  &c.  of  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  great  body  of  these  works  is  thus  arranged  under  two 
Jieads: — Those  which  presume  that  the  facts  of  the  Gospels 
^low  in  chronological  order  ;-Th-and  those  which  take  the  order 
pf.one  in  preference  to  that  of  the  others^  or  devise  a  new 
.arrangement  for  them  alL 

The  value  of  **  Harmonies*'  is  unquestionable.  Scripture  can 
find  no  safe  exposition  but  in  Scripture:  the  contrast  of  the 
^ihe  several  writers  explains  their  occasional  difficulties  of  nar- 
.ration  and  phraseology ;  it  supplies  from  each  the  facts  omitted 
by  the  others ;  and  it  gives  the  additional  and  highly  important 
.evidence,  that  the  Evtogelists  were  not  copyists  of  each  other, 
nor  of  any  one  common  original.   . 

-  W?  Mlow  come  to  a  peribrmahce  which  includes  nearly  all 
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• 
that  is  valuable  in  its  predecessors,  vith  much  that  is  exceOeHt 
of  its  own. — A  great  contribution  not  less  to  the  studies  of  the 
Divine,  than  tp  the  knowledge  of  the  general  Christian  commu- 
nity ;  anci,  as  we  conceive,  a  highly  honourable  evidence  of  the 
Scriptural  learning,  the  unsparing  research,  and  the  sacred  zeal 
of  its  author* 

Mr.  Townsend  explains^  in  a  copious  Introduction,  the 
principles  of  his  arrangement  His  work  is  at  once  a  *'  Har- 
mony* and  a  "  Diatessaron.'*  He  takes  his  rules  from  Chemnitz,, 
as  improved  by  Archbishop  Newcome.  He  adopts  Eichhom's 
collection  of  the  events  of  the  first  three  Evangelists,  rejecting^ 
however,  Eichhorn's  theory,  since  supported  by  the  respect- 
able authority  of  Bishop  Marsh,  of  a  common  origin  of  those 
Gospels.  Following  Eichhom,  he  preserves  the  order  of  both 
Mark  and  Luke,  altering  tnat  of  Matthew.  He  adopts  Mr. 
Benson's  theory  of  the  chronology  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  His 
principal  aids  are  Lightfoot,  Doddridge^  Pilkiiigton,  New- 
coine,  and  (last  and  least)  Michaelis,  whdm  he  characteristi- 
cally describes,  as  "  of  high  authority  among  the  admirers  of 
the  German  theologians ;  and  among  all  who  mistake  novelty, 
for  talent,  and  the  rejection  of  old  opinions  for  exemption  from 
bigotry," 

The  general  subjects  of  Scripture  controvei^sy  are  too  well 
known  to  the  student,  to  require  any  discussion  here ;  and  the 
limited  nature  of  this  article  would,  of  itself,  prohibit  the  dis- 
cussion. We  shall  do  a  more  acceptable  service  by  giving  a 
brief  view  of  the  principal  contents  of  these  volumes  m  their 
order.  Mr*  Townsend  divides  the  whole  body  of  the  New 
Testament  into  fifteen  portions,  according  to  what  he  conceives 
the  successive  and  decided  advances  of  our  Lord's  mission  and 
doctrine  to  full  revelation ;  accompanying  each  part  with  volu- 
minous notes  and  dissertations. 

His  First  Division,  or  Chapter,  comprehends  the  period  from 
.our  Lord's  birth  to  the  Temptation ;  with  an  examination  into 
the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  and  the  identity  of  the  Logos  of  St, 
John,  the  angel  Jehovah,  the  "  Word**  of  the  Targumists,  and 
the  Lord  Jesus — ^with  dissertations  on  the  Miraculous  Concep*^ 
tion,,the  Incarnation,  and  the  Temptation;  all  illustrated  by 
purious  and  extensive  enquiry. 

The  Second  Chapter  contains  the  period  from  the  Temptation 
to  the  public  assertion  of  our  Lord's  Ministry,  after  the  impri-» 
sonment  of  John ;  with  dissertations — on  the  miracles  of  Moses 
and  our  liord ;  and  on  regeneration  and  baptism,  as  declared  in 
^e  meeting  with  Nicodemus. 

The  Third  Chapter  extends  from  the  Commencement  of  the 
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|)ul|fic  Ministry  of  Jesus  to  the  Mission  of  the  Twelve;  with 
dissertations  on  Public  Forms  of  Prayer,  on  the  calling  of  the 
Apostles,  and  on  die  Demoniacs. 

The  Fourth  Chapter  extends  to  the  Mission  of  the  Seventy; 
with  dissertations  on  Church  EstabUshments,  on  the  Confession 
of  St.  Peter,  and  on  the  Transfiguration* 

The  Fifth  Chapter  >  includes  the  events  from  the  Mission  of 
the  Seventy  to  the  public  entry  of  our  Lord  into  Jerusalem ; 
with  dissertations  on  hia  Anointing,  and  on  his  Triumphal  Re- 
ception. 

The  Sixth  Chapter  extends  to  the  fifth  day  before  the  last 
'Passover ;  with  dissertions  on  the  Voice  from  Heaven,  on  the 
Prophecy  of  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  End  of  the  Worldy 
on  tne  Passover,  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  on  the  Agony  in 
Gethsemane. 

The  Seventh  Chapter  includes  the  Crucifixion ;  with  disser* 
tations  on  the  Power  of  the  Sword  among  the  Jews  under  the 
Roman  Government,  on  the  hour  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  on 
the  Titles  affixed  to  the  Cross. 

The  Eighth  Chapter  comprehends  the  time  from  our  Lord'a 
Death  to  his  Ascension ;  with  dissertations  on  the  witnesses^ 
order,  and  nature,  of  the  Resurrection. 

The  second  volume  begins  with  the  Ninth  Chapter,  compre- 
hending the  interval  between  the  Ascension  and  the  return  of 
the  Apostles  to  Jerusalem ;  with  dissertations  on  the  MiracW 
of  Pentecost,  on  the  Mission  of  Moses  compared  with  that  of 
our  Lord,  on  the  Appointment  of  the  Deacons,  on  the  time  of 
the  Publication  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  on  the  miraculous 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and  on  the  office  and  powers  of  the 
Apostles. 

The  Tenth  Chapter  carries  on  the  events  to  the  Conversion 
of  the  devout  Gentiles ;  with  dissertations  on  the  ancient  Pro- 
selytes, on  the  Conversion  of  Cornelius,  and  on  the  period  of  St; 
Mark's  Gospel. 

The  Eleventh  Chapter  extends  to  St.  Paul's  first  Apostolical 
Journey ;  with  dissertations  on  the  nature  and  Services  of  the 
Synagogue,  on  the  Prohibition  of  eating  Blood,  and  on  the  Gift» 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  primitive  Church. 

The  Twelfth  Chapter  extends  firom  the  preaching  at  An- 
tioch  to  the  Second  Visitation  of  the  Churcnes  by  St.  Paul ; 
with  dissertations  on  the  general  purposes,  nature,  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Epistles,  on  St.  Paul's  conduct  in  Athens,  on  the 
Inscription  **  to  the  Unknown  God,"  and  on  the  Man  of  Sin. 

The  Thirteenth  Chapter  contains  St.  Paul's  third  Apostolical 
Journey ;  with  dissertations, on  the  continued  Inspiration  of  .St, 
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PmI,  on  tbe  Peribd  of  the  Ejristte  to  Timothy,  aod  <m  Ae  iSegim!^ 
4e  to  the  RoBians.  ...  .,'  , 

The  f^ourteenth  Chapter  contains  ^'  the  Fomrtk  J^OMmejr  <tf 
St.  Paul;"  witii  disseiFtations  on  the  Island  Mdita>  on  the 
£^4e  to  tibe  Ephemasi  on  die  Spktle  t<»  the  Cohwsiansy  o«i 
the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  and  on  the  Epistle  of  St^  JiMSies*.  - 
;  The  fllieenth^  and  final.  Chapter  comprehenda .  the  last 
jpumey  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Completion  of  the  Canon  o£  SeriiH 
ture ;  with  dissertations  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  on  St.- 
Paul's  Residence  at  Rome>  on  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter^ 
Qn  the  Second  Epistle,  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  oq  ttie  va- 
rious Systems  of  the  Apocalyptic  Interpreters,  <m  the.CaiK>n  of 
Scripture,  on  the  present  Cc«dition  of  the  Jews,  the  Masora^ 
tybe  Christkui.  Church,  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Progress  of 
Religion,  and  the  future  Hopes  and  Glories  of  the  .World. 
.  We  have  now  gone  through  the  chief  topics  of  these  iiirteen 
hundred  pages,  not  from -an  index;  but  doggedly  from  the  pages 
tliemselves.  The  mere  enumeration  of  their  articles  may  give 
some  idea  of  their  diversified  and  important  knowledge^ 
But  this  is  not  all :  for  to  every  dissertation  is  appended  a  list 
<fl  atUkdrities,  enough  to  appal  the  diligence  of  our  degenerate 
age ;  forming  an  instrument  of  signal  utility  in  the  hands  of 
the  studeitf;  anxious,  either  to  fix  his  own  judgment  on  the  points 
in.  question,  or  to  impregnate  and  invigorate  his  previous  know^ 
ledge  by  all  that  is  to  be  known  in  the  range  of  Christian 
theology.  Supplying  admirable  general  information  to  the  ge« 
neral  reader ;  S9lnng  perplexities  for  that  class  who  have  no 
personal  means  of  establishing  an  authentic  judgment ;  unfold- 
kkg,  with  a  laborious  and  strenuous  hand  the.  plan  of  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  to  that  multitude  to  whom  they  are,  by  circumr 
stances,  a  sealed  book ; — their  still  higher  .claim  to  public  honour 
is  vest^ia  that  Jiigher  public  use,  by  w}»ch.  the  influential  por-* 
tion  iof :  society,  aiike  the  fsistidious  and  scoffing,  and  the  ^neere 
and  reverent,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  the  Preachers  and 
Apostles  of  the  Truth,  are  directed  to  those  great  sttandard 
wrtters  by  wh^m  ignorance  and  scruples  are  to  be  equaUy  deaied 
away ;  those  ancient,  though  earthly  fountains  of  wisdcma,  leam<^ 
ing  and  holy  aspiraticrh,  by  ^ose  flowings  the  Church  of  Ood 
is  to  be  refreshed -from  age  to  age,  until  faitii  is  absorbed  in 
^ight,  and  hope  in  glory.  The  religious  principle  of  the  supe* 
rioi*  r^nks,  is  of  ip^culable  importance  to  the  commonwealth. 
Melancholy  as  has  been  the  proof  of  the  popular  power  of  nus* 
chief,  the  great  final  ruin  cannot  come,  whue  those  nobler  and 
loftier  portions  of  society  shall  stand  out  firom  the  flood ;  while 
th^y.^hall  still  be^seen  pointing  upwards.;,  the  first  tp  receive!. 
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Md  l^hmtto  YeMiit^  die  IkfaC  of  Heaveyr ;  wd  0ffem«»:  ip  iheit 
devatioa  ami  strength^  a  cetuge  to  thfi  BunTiying  hope  aod  vjrtae 
of  the  nation. 

in  oiif  list  we  bwre  ondtted  that  >m»t  number -ef  brief  dis- 
ettsaematid  explanatoty  notas  Vhieh  eondtituleB  alraott  a  pen- 
petual  ommhentary ;  tefenring  onlj^  to  essay*  of  a  certain  extent 
and  originality.  As  a  specimehof  the  knpartial  and  intelligent 
manner  of  these  essays^  lire  shall  take  tiiat  on  the  long  con- 
tested subject  of  Demoniacal  Agency }  merely  abridging^  from 
a  consideration  of  our  own  limits,  some  of  the  more  expanded 
arguments. 

**  ^  Lake  it*  33,  34. — And  m  the  mik^gogae  there  was  a  man  whidi 
had  a  spirit  of  an  andean  d^vil,  ana  cned  out  \nth  a  loud  voice,  say- 
ing, Let  us^  aioife :  what  haW  7^  to  do  wkhthee,-  Thou  Jesus  of  Na* 
cflffeth.  Art  thou  come  to  destroy  us.  i  know  thee  who  thou  art,  ^e 
•Holy  one  df  Qod.' 

**  The  eveiii  rekiliid  ia  this  seetioii'  has  ^ven,  since  the  time  of 
4o6^>h  Mede^  rise- to^  much  <ysciissidn<  One  chas  of  anthmities  bare 
ftuppoeed  ^lis^  the  ^Dssnomaos  were  merely  ipadmen.  (HerefoUow  re- 
ferences to  thotie  authorities.)  On  the  other  side  may  be  placed  the 
joniform  interpretation  of  the  passage  by  the  ancient  Church/'  &c. 
(Heie  follow  the  references.) 

Mr.  Towniiend  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  heads  of 
the  argument  cm  both  sides^  stating  first  those  of  the  opponents 
of  demoniacal  possessions. 

"  1 .  The  word  Dsemon  properly  signifies  the  sotd  of  a  dead  person. 

<^  In  answer  to  this  it  is  said,  that  such  is  not  the  unifcrm.  mean- 
ing of  the  w^» 

'  <<  2.  Among  the  Heathen,  lunacy  and  epilepsy  were  ascribed  to 
die  operation  of  sokne  dsemons,  who  weie  ihereibTe  called  larvati  and 

cerriti. 

**  S^^veral  aii6wers  ha^ve  been  gi^en  to  ^is  objectidn.  One,  That  it 
is  not^ui^e  impossSMethat  the  Heathen  were  in*  the  right.  .  Aaoth^, 
That  the  <minion'Of  the  Heathen,  right  or  wrong,  is  no  proof  that  tfaa 
J«ws  were  m  error,  for  the  Deetaoniacs  of  Scr^ture  are  represented  as 
^Kffering  from  insane  and  epileptic  persons.  Compare  Matt.  ii.  ^24., 
where  the  -  dtt/iioW^«/t€vo«c  are  opposed  to  the  ircXiyv^oficifovc,  with 
Matt.  X.  1.  The  power  to  east  out  devils  or  daemons,  is  ex^essly  op- 
posed to  healing  all  other  diseases  whatever.  See  Luke  iv.  33.  36» 
Compare  also  41  with  40,  where  the  same  contrast  is  observable. 
<  *^  3.  The  Jews  had  the  same  idea  of  those  diseases  as  the  Heathen ; 
and  the  instance  of  the  madness  of  Saul  is  brought  in  proof  Of  the  as* 
sertioQ,  with  Matt.  xvii.  14.  John  x.  20.  ^c. 

^'  Answer. — ^Those  passages  prove  merely  that  '*  lunatics*  *  epilov 
tks/  and  '  deemoaiacs/  have  be<^n  sometknes  synoi^mous  terms.  The 
argttment  already  dismed  from  the  contrast  is  not  d^B^oyed.     -  -         t 
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'^4.  Cbrkt  adopted  tke  common  language  of  the  day, '  wtid&Htwaft 
not  necessary  to  change.  He  was  xifii  tent  toxorrectthe  miBtakes^iK 
the  popular  philosophy.  \ 

**  Answer. — ^This  argument  takes  for  gnmted  the  poiiit  to  be  proved. 
With  respect  to  the  phUosc^hy  of  the  day,  it  would  be  difficult  to  sbevf 
that  our  Lord  sanctioned  any  error,  because  it  was  popular. 

*^  5,  No  reason  can  be  given  why  there  should  be  dcemoniacal  posses- 
sions in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and  not  at jpresent.  . 

'^  Answer. — ^Those  possessions  mighf  nave  been  then  more  frequent, 
that  the  power  of  Christ  over  the  world  of  spirits  should  be  more  evi- 
dently ^own,  and  that  he  who  came  declaredly  to  destroy  the  works 
of  the  devil,  should  visibly  triumph  over  him.  by  this  act*  of  power  bd 
also  confuted  the  error  of  .-the  Sadducees,  who  denied  the  existence,  of 
angels  or  spirits.  Lightfoot  supposes,  that  the  power  of  Dsemons  migh^ 
be  permitted  to  display  itself  in  this  pecuUar  manner^  while  Christ  was 
upon  earth,  because  the  iniquity,  of  the  Jews  was  now  at  its  greatest 
height,  and  the  whole  world  was  consequently  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
'apostasy.  He  adds,  that  the  Jews  were^now  much  given  to  magic; 
and  to  prevent  his  miracles  from  being  attributed  to  this  source,  ou( 
Saviour  evoked  the  evil  spirits,  to  show  that  he  wa&  in  no  confederaej 
frith  them." 

The  arguments  im  the  side  of- demoniacal  possession  ar^ 
striking  and  direct. 

'''  1.  I1ie  Heathen  had  an  idea  of  beings  superior  to  men,  but  infe^ 
ribi'  to  the  supreme  God.  Cudworth  (Intell.  Syst.  Vol,  I.  B.  i.  c.  4.) 
quotes  Plato's  expression  of  the  oparoi  koI  y^wrrrot  Bcoc,  and  Maximua 
Tyrius,  the  m/vap^oyrec  Bcw,  &c. 

'/  2.  The  doctrine  of  dsemoniacal  possession  is  consistent  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  Scripture.  Evil  is  represented  as  having  been  introduced 
by  an  evil  being,  which  ih  some  wonderful  ii(iannei'  influenced  the.  imma- 
terial principle  of  man.  The  continitiance  of  evil  in  the  world  is  fie* 
quently  imputed  to  his  continued  agency.  , 

^^  3.  The  doctrine  is  consistent  with  reason  and  experiencCr  We 
know  that  a  merciful  Ood  governs  the  world,  yet  we  see  exceeding  mi- 
sery and  exceeding  vice.  An  ambitious  conqueror  will  occasion  famine^ 
poverty,  pestilence,  and  death,  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  fello^ 
men.  If  one  man  may  cause  evil  to  another ;  is  it  not  possible  that 
evils  of  a  different  kind  may  be  produced  by  other  beines?  We  ai^ 
assured^  that  in  the  great  day  of  retribution  other  beings  man  man  will 
be  condemned*  The  Scriptures  affirm  that  accountable  and  inpaprtal 
beings .  superior  to  man  have  been  jcreated,  some  of  which  have  nq( 
fallen ;  while  others,  of  which  the  chief  is  called  Satan,  pr  the  PevH, 
have  apostatized  fi:Qm  God,  perverted  the  mind  of  .man,  still  persevere 
in  evil,  are  conscious  of  their  crime,  and  are  npw  reserved  in  chains  o{ 
darkness  for  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 

.  /f  4..  The  facts  demonstrate,  &at  the  Ssempniacs  were  not  merelyi 
madmen.    Madmen  reason .  either  rightly  on  ynong  grounds^  or  ivro^lx 
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ion  Tightj  or  blend  the  right  and  wro^.  But  the  Scripture  dsem6nt&c» 
reason  rightly- on -right  grounds.- .  They  utter  propositions  Undeniabli^ 
true.  In  their  knowledge  of  Christ  they  excel  even  the  Disciples,  for 
these  had  not  hitherto  called  him  ^  the  Holy  one  of  God.'  They  ad- 
dress our  Lord  in  a  consistent  and  rational,  though  in  an  appalling  and 
jmysterious  manner.  Our  Lord  answers  them  by  commanding  them  as 
unclean  spirits !  They  appeal  to  him  as  to  their  judge,«Art  thou  come  to 
tonnent  us  before  our  time?  They  entreat  him  not  to  command  them 
to  leave  this  world,  and  go  into  the  invisible  one ;  the  Abyss,  They 
*-  believe  and  tremble.'  There  is  evidently  something  preternatural  in 
the  distemper,  for  the  dcemoniacs  unanimously  join  in  doing  homage 
to  Christ  and  the  Apostles ;  they  all  know  him,  they  all  unite  in  con^ 
f<^ssing  his  Divinity.  If  they  had  been  lunatics,  some  might  have  wor* 
shipped,  but  some  would  have  reviled, 

I  '^  5.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  possession  of  the  herd  of 
swine,  but  on  the  ancient  and  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

**  6,  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  our  Lord  humoured  madmen  by 
adopting  their  language.  '  Hold  thy  peace,  and  come  out  of  him/ 
*  What  is  thy  name  V    '  Thou  unclean  Spirit.'  " 

-  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Townsend  makes  the  following  probable 
conjectures  and  eloquent  remarks. 

**  It  is  the  part  of  reason  to  examine  the  Evidences  of  Revelation* 
When  it  is  satisfied  of  their  truth,  its  only  duty  is  to  fall  prostrate  before 
the  God  of  reason  and  Scripture,  and  implicitly  believe  the  contents  of 
the  Sacred  Volume  in  their  plain  and  literal  meaning.  This  stage  of 
our  existence  is  but  the  preparation  for  another,  and  it  therefore  sc^ms 
bot  rational  and  philosophical  to  conclude  that  some  things  should  be  re-' 
eoxded  in  Revelation,  which  should  serve  as  links  to  connect  the  visible 
with  the  invisible  world.  .  Ampng  those  may  be  considered  such  facts  as 
the  Resurrection,  the  three  Ascensions,  the  Visits  of  the  Angels,  the 
siiddeti  appearances  of  the  Jehovah  of  the.  Old  Testament,  and  the 
miraculous  powers.  Among  those  facts  I  should  place  the  deemoniacal 
possessions.  As  at  the  Transfiguration,  Moses  and  Elias  appeared  in  glory 
to  foreshow  the  future  state  of  the  blessed,  so  may  the  fearful  spectacle 
of  a  human  being  possessed  by  evil  spirits  have  been  designed  as  a  re- 
presentation of  future  punishment.  The  doemoniac  knew  Christ,  yet 
avoided  and  hated  him.  An  outcast  from  the  intel^ectual  and  religious 
world,  he  grieved,  yet  he  could  not  repent.  In  the  deepest  misery  and 
distress,  he  heightened  his  agony  by  self-inflicted  torments.  The  light 
of  Heaven,  which  occasionally  broke  in  upon  his  melancholy  dwelling 
among  the  tombs,  served  only  to  render  his  *  darkness  visible.'  Althougn 
I  have  not  met  with  the  opinion  elsewhere,  I  cannot  but  consider  that 
weare  here  presented  with  a  fearful  and  overwhelming  description  of  the 
future  misery  of  the  wicked,  by.  the  visible  power  of  the  devil  over  the 
bodies  and. souls  of  men.  The  account  of  the  dsemoniacal  possession 
may  be  regarded  as  an  awful  warning  addressed  to  mankind,  how  they, 
also  come  mto  the  same  state  of  condemnation. 
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^  It  also  appear^  to  ixie,  that  the  damoiiiacs  powerfaHy  repKseatt 
the  state  to  which  ^  the  sons  of  Adam  would  hare  been  reduced  for 
0yer,  if  the  Son  of  God  had  not  descended  ^rom  HeaTen  to  accompli^ 
^  wonderM  plan  of  redemption.*'    Vol/ 1,  p.  160^ 

We  may  add  to  tljte  probability  df  this  last  conception,  by 
observing  that  it  tends  to  explain  the  suddea  degradation  of 
t^  serpent  in'  paradise.  Adam  the  sinner  is  condemned  to 
death/  but  his  sentence  is  deferred  Arough  ahnosl  a  thotuMincI 
ye?ira.  The  tempter  is  stricken  on  the  spot.  Whatever  might 
bave  been  his  habitual  power  of  evU  since  bis  fall ;  and  it  may 
Iwve  extended  to  that  compleite  controul  wbieh  keeps  the  fidleii 
ange)i|  in  torment  and  open  enmity  against  God ;  nis  power  is 
pow  limited  by  a  new  degradation  before  the  eye  of  the  being 
whom  he  has  ruined,  and  who,  but  for  the  interposition  of  Grod, 
might  be  for  ever  made  like  those  whom  he  had  already  plunged 
hito  hopeless  ruin.  But  it  is  declared,  that  he  shall  be  placed 
in  a  more  humiliatmg  and  limited  condition  of  power  from  tha^ 
time  forth,  through  all  ages  of  mankind  until  the  period  of  the 
second  death,  that  final  punishment  when  he  should  be  re- 
moved from  all  power  of  tempting  or  afflicting  man  through 
etejrnity. .  "  Upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  du^t  shalt  thpu 
eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life.'* 

This  denunciation  must  have  looked  further  than  to  the  rep^ 
tile,  whose  nature  and  habits  we  have  no  reason  to  sa]^««e 
changed ;  while  the  declaration  of  die  future  conflict  between  d» 
serpent  and  the  seed  of  the  woman  is  unlvevaaUy  allowed  to  be 
directly  allusive  to  Satan«  The  mystic  degradation  of  the  ser<<v 
pent  ia  the  real  and  declared  lindting  of  the  power  of  the  ad** 
versary. 

All  this  is  of  course  &eory ;  for,  of  the  measure  of  invisible 
infiuenses  <m  the  mind  we  can  yet  have  no  secure  knowledge. 
Ifet it  iaprobable,  and  we  think  that  its  suggestion  does. credit 
to  Mr.  Townsend's  ingenuity.  But  there  is  an  opinion  on  the 
general  subject  of  possession,  whose  ancient  acceptance  by  the 
world  and  the  Church,  whose  probability  and' whose  accord- 
^cnce  with  the  Scripture  we  think  worthy  of  Mr.  Townsend's 
future  examination: — Ti^at  those  unclean  spirits  are  not  what 
we  ordinarily  understand  by  ^*  devik/'  but  are  the  ''  $oyi$  cf. 

Throughout  the  New  Te&tament  there  is  but  one  spirit  called 
the  devili  (in  the  original,  die  £ii^6kfif)  or  Satan,  or  Beekehub^ 
The  word  is  not  used  in  the  plural  number. 

^^  Then  £fhall  he  say  unto  them  on  the  left  hand,  Depart  from  ^me 
ve  cursed,  into  everlasting  lire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.*'— 
Matt.  XXV,  41. 
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"  THat  ;pld  serpent  called  the  Devil  and  Satsyn."— -Bev."  xH.  9,         - 
«  Paul  says  to  Elymaa,  '  Thou  cjiild  of  the  devil/  "—Acta  xiii.  10.. 
•"  Resist  the  devil,  and  he.  will  fly  from  you/' — James  iv.  7.    - 
'<  Be  sober^  be  vigilant,  J^ecause  your  adversary  the  devils  as  a  roair 

ing  lion,  walketh  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour/' — 1  Pet.  v.  8. 
"  Then  was  Jesus  led  up  ofthe  spirit,  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil." — 

Matt.  iv.  1. 

'^  And  he  was- there  in. the  wilderness  forty  days  tempted  of  Satan.'*' 

Thus  there  is  one  evil  spirit  distinctly  marked  by  an  appnp- 
priate  name,  which  is  never  used  in  the  plural.  Where  other 
evil  agencies  are  spoken  of  they  are  either  (and  it  appears,  inh 
diiferently)  called  in  the  original  Ilveupi.<zTet  vompct,  or  AixifAontta. 

"  Heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  cast  out  devils,"  (in  the  Greek, 
demons." — Matt.  x.  8.  '     ] 

"  If  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  (demons)  by  whom  do  your 
children  cast  them  out." — Matt.  xii.  27. 

"  Now  I  say  that  the  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacri- 
fice to  devife,  (demons)  not  to  God."— 1  Cor,  x.  20. 

"  But  if  I  cast  out  devils,  (demons)  by  the  finger  of  God,  then  is 
the  kingdom  of  God  come  unto  you."-^Matt.  xii.  28, 

*'  Thou  i^elievest  that  there  is  one  God^  the  deviki  (demons)  ako  be 
ttev«  and  tremble."— James  ii»  19.  ^  ,•       ' 

* 

When  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  spoke,  they  of  course 
used  their  wortls  in  the  customary  meaning.  But  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Demon  among  the  Jews,  in  the  time,  of  the  Apos- 
tles, WES',  we  learn  from  Josephus,^  *'  the  soul  of  a  wicked  man^ 
which  was  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  entering  into  the 
forms  of  the  living,  and  destroying  them,  unless  relief  was 
speedHy  administered;  T»  yapxaXafMEva  iaifjLovM^  Taura  is  voimpwy 
s<mv  avhpoj'TroJv  TTvevfAara,  (De  Bell.  Jud.  I.  vii.) 
'  Justin  Martyr,  (a  Samaritan,  aiid  the  son  of  Greek  parents,) 
in  the  second  century,  speaks  of  '*  those  tormented  by  the  souk 
of  the  dead>  whom  aU  call  demoniacs,  and  madmen.'  If  these 
testimonies  be  allowed,  our  Lord,  when  he  commands,  *^  Come 
forth,  thou  demon,"  used  words  which,  to  his  hearers,  wer^ 
**  come  forth,  thou  evil  soul  of  a  dead  man.*' 

In  the  New  Testament,  this  conception  is  sustained :  "  the 
Ibings  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,-  they  sacrifice  to  demons^ 
not  to  God.*'  1  Cor.  x.  20,  Now  it  is  notorious  that  the  Greek 
and  Roman  sacrifices  were  declaredly  to  deities  and  demigods^ 
who  were,  for  the  most  part,  once  men ;  ,and  not  to  good  or 
had  angels,  of  whom  thej^  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  /nid- 
ifc  knowledge.  They  deified  heroes  and  kings  down. to  a  late 
period.     To  the  Jews  tl][is  heathen  worship  was  an  al^omina- 
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tion,  as  defrauding  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  they  ko 
counted  all  the  objects  of  the  worship  evil,  ' 

It  was  the  conception  of  the  oldest  Greek  philosophy,  that  the 

air  was  peopled  by  the  spirits  of  the  dead ;  xai  rn-nsf  iaiiMvaf 

TE  xftft  spcjas  voiM}^£o^ai,  and  that  those  were  the  givers  of  dreams 

and  of  signs  of  health  and  sickness.  (Diogen.  Laert.  in  vit. 

,Pythag.) 

The  Platonic  theory  had  the  same  impression,  ''  Plerique 
ex  Platonis  magisterio,  daemones  putant  animas  corporeo  munere 
liberatas ;  laudabilium  quoque  virorum  aethereos  dsemones,  im^^ 
proborum  vero  nocentes.  (Chalcid.  in  Plat.  Timse.) 

The  name  was  given  originally  from  the  supposed  superior 
knowledge  of  beings  beyond  the  grave,  whether  gods  or  men. 
In  heathen  writings  it  sometimes  denotes  the  Supreme  Being, 
sometimes  subordmate  deities,  sometimes  a  species  of  guardian 
iBpirits,  and  sometimes,  no  doubt,  evil  ones.  The  demon  of  So- 
crates, the'  adviser  of  Numa,  the  inspiring  spirits  of  the  oracles, 
are  all  vestiges  of  this  ancient  belief  of  the  active  influence  of 
mvisible  existences. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  word  Demon  is  always  used  in  ait' 
evil  sense,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  single  instance  where  St. 
Paul,  at  Athens,  is  charged  with  being  a  setter  forth  of  new 
objects  of  worship,  {svAn^  $ai/xoy<ftnr,.  foreign  demons. 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  heathen  deities  are  often  spoken  of 
fts  dead  men  or  demons,  though  our  translation  erroneously 
names  them  '*  devils.'* 

"  They  shall  no  more  offer  their  sacrifices  to  devils,**  (de- 
mons in  the  Septuagint,  the  known  version  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour.)  Levit,  xvii.  7.  ,  ' 

'^  They  sacrificed  their  sons  and  their  daughters  unto  devils/* 
(demons  in  the  Septuagint.)  Ps.  cvi.  87. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  demons  were  the  souls  of  the  deadj 
for  it  is  said,  in  the  28th  verse  of  the  same  psalm, ''  They  joined 
themselves  to  Baal-peor,  and  ate  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead.'' 

When  the  Jews  turned  to  worship  idols,  Isaiah,  viii*  19.,  re** 
Y>robates  their  seeking  wisdom  not  from  God,  but  from  the  ob- 
jects of  the  idol  worship ;  the  living  seeking  knowledge  **from 

the  dead"' 

'    And  this  was  the  very  oldest  acceptation  of  idol  worship,  as 

we  find  from  Deut.  xxxii.  15*  ^'  Sut  Jeshurun  waxed  fat,  and 

provoked  the  Lord  to  anger,  they  sacrificed  to  demons ,  not  to 

God.'* 

li  is  tp  be  observed  that  this  opinion  does  not  aflfect  the  doc- 
trine of  "  actual  possession'^  We.  know  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  spirit,  of  its  mode  of  action,  n6r  of  its  mode  of  connection 
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with  matter.  Being  thus  ignorant,  we  necessarily  can  show  no 
reason  why  a  disembodied  spirit,  or  any  number  of  them,  should 
not  take  possession  of  a  body,  already  inhabited  by  the  human 
soul,  and  torment  that  body.  In  such  matters  we  must  look  to 
authority,  and  that  authority  we  have  of  the  highest  compe- 
tence in  the  New  Testament.  When  our  Lord,  commands, 
"  Come  forth,  thou  unclean  spirit."  Can  we  doubt  that  there. is 
an  unclean  spirit  within!  when  he  gives  the  Apostles  power  to 
"  cast  out  demons ;"  and  they  return  to  him  with  the  declaration, 
that  they  *'  have  cast  them  out ;"  and  when,  in  addition,  we 
recollect  that  in  no  one  instance  is  the  casting  out  of  demons 
said  to  be  any  thing  else,  nor.  pronounced  a  popular  error,  nor 
declared  an  operation  in  which  there  was  a  reserve  for  popular 
prejudice,  we  can  have  no  more  allowance  for  disbelief,  than  we 
na¥e  for  denying  the  existence  and  the  truth  of  God. 

The  doctrine  that  demon  worship,  the  idolatry  of  heathenism, 
was  the  worship  of  the  souls  of  dead  men,  adds  one  more  to 
the  host  of  evidences  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  avowed 
worshipper  of  the  souls  of  the  dead,  is  an  idolatrous  Church ; 
it  has  accordingly  been  resisted  with  all  the  violence  of  con- 
scious criminality. 

.   From  Mr.  Townsend's  work  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  quo- 
tations, both  learned  and  vigorously  expressed.   But  for  those  we 
must  now  send  the  reader  to  the  volumes  themselves.  The  author 
lias  a  natural,  free,  and.  forcible  style',  and  he  easily  warms  into  elo- 
quence. But  we  should  be  reluctant  to  rest  the  merits  of  a  work 
of  this  order  on  grace  of  diction,  or  richness  of  fancy.    In  treat- 
ing of  the  immortal  concerns  of  man,  and  the  might  and  glory  of 
God's  revelation,  the  no1)iest  eloquence  is  simplicity.     He  who 
would  worthily  do  homage  in  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Presence, 
must,  like  the  Jewish  high'-priest,  throw,  off  the  pomps  that 
dazzle  the  world's  eye,  the  jewels  and  the  purple ;  and  come 
with  only  the' simple  covering  and  the  purified  hand.     The  ex- 
positor of  Scripture  is  a  •*  worker  together  with  God,"  and  he 
Witt  liave  a  righteous  fear  how  he  introduces  the  littleness  of 
earthly  powers  among  the  magnificent  mysteries  of  the  Word; 
how  he  attempts  to  roll  his  feeble  chariot  wheels  in  the  majestic 
and  overwhelming  triumph  of  His  truth,  to  whom  earth  and 
heaven  are  alike  the  dust  of  the  balance,  who  layeth  the  beams 
of  his  chariot  in  the  waters,  and  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wmd. 

Of  this  species  of  error,  common  as  it  is  in  the  popidar 
Scriptural  ai^tborship  pf  our  day,  Mr.  Townsend  is  clear.  His 
first  and  unremitted  purpose  is^  the  illustration  of  his  text  by 
the  most  copious  and  diligent  collection  of  the  general  lights 
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tfbat  can  be  fotind  in  SngtiBbr  aoid  eontiaienldi  ISt^atq|e^.r  Yet 
tfiere  ara  topics  on  which  thir  leaimd  severity  vascf  be^a]lllMredr 
to  gWe  way  iot  a  while..  The:  foBoiHiig  are  tafcen  nettvfy  at: 
chance^  as  brief  ftpeDimens  oi  the  flueney  and  aiiBiiati(«.o£  fai» 
l^s  restricted  manner^  He  iv  speaking  of  the  early  trials  o€ 
Christianity. 

**  Churches  had  been  founded  in  Rome,  Corinth,  Crete,  the  citied  of 
Asia  Minor,  in  Britain,  ^pain,  &c.  The  nations  of  ihe  world  had  beetf 
brought  under  the  Roman  yoke,  that  a  free  communication  might  be 
maintained  between  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  ' 

*^  The  usurpations  of  the  Papacy  had  nc^  begun ;  neither  had  the 
people  proceeded  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  rejecting  all  government, 
as  an  inMngement  of  their  civil  liberty.  Every  separate  chaich  weiaa^ 
society  complete  in  itself,  governed  through  all  its  gradations' of  iaity^ 
and  through  the  minor  offices  of  the  priesthood,  the  deacons^,  and  the 
presbyters,  by  an  Episcopal Jiead;  who  was  liable  to  ,be  deposed- by  the 
sentence  of  his  Own  order,  if  he  violated  the  faith  of  Christ.  .  Ever^ 
ruler  was  contrauled  by  his  brethren,  while  every  independent  hierarchy 
preserved  its  freedom  under  the  empire  of  known  law.  The  world  haa 
not  since  beheld  more  union  in  the  belief^  nor  mcve  perfection  in  the. 
conduct  of  Christians. '  This  was  the  plan  which  preserved  the  purity 
of  the  Christian  creed  a^inst  the  first  .impugners  of  the  majesty  of  the 
Son  of  .God;  This  was  the  polity  which  stamped  the  reprobation  of  the^ 
general  body  of  Christians,  at  Nice,  upon  the  Arians,  who  denied  the 
godhead  of  Christ,  and  at  Constantmople  upon  the  Apollinarian  heresy^ 
which  denied  his  humanity*  It  was  this  which,  at  Ephesus,  condemnecl 
Nestorius,  who  asserted  that  Christ  was-  two  persons;  and  at  Chaloe- 
don,  the  error  of  Eutyches,  which  confoutided  his  twofold  natoce.  At 
that- time  the  Ghost  of  imperial -Rome  vras  not  seated  upon- the  BetvUi 
hills,  to  terrify  the  natio9(|  with  the  Spiritaal  thuoders  of  the  Valieaa  > 
neither  was  every  absuidity  of  doctrine,  and  every  irregidaBily  i|i  diat 
cipline  defended  as  a  proof  of  liberty,  and  freedom  from  prejudiee/'' 
Vol.  II.  p.  729.  ... 

Of  the  fortitude  of  the  Church. 

''  It  was  not  only  the  menace  aad  the  torture,  the  rack  and  tfc^ 
scourge,  the  st^  and  ihe  sword,  that  raised  themselves  against  tb». 
Churches  of  God.  The  ridicule  of  the  satirist,  the  '  worUV  dread 
laugh,'  the  spom  of  the  philosoplncal  leaders  of  the  public  opinion^ 
the  reasoning  of  the  learned ;  contempt,  and  wcmder,  and  pity ;  all  that 
could  move  the  affections,  or  break  the  resolution,  -the  fear  of  infamy^ 
which  shrinks  from  slander;  the  love  of  approbation,  which  excites  to 
virtuous  and  useful  actions,  and  leads  men  to  honourable  eminence'; 
all  of  Ithose,  and  more  than  those,  powerful-motives  of  action,  appealed 
in-  vain  to  the  Wearls  of  the  primitive  Chrisliiani^.  The  more  their  spiri- 
tual enemies  within,  and  the  turiTulent  heathen  without,  opposed  th^ 

Churches  of  Christy  the  more  they  <  multiplied  and  ^w,*  tin  ^  iftj^ 
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jority  of  the  empire  pofessed  the  ffti^h  of  Christ,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Rome  ^i)eca!me  the  convett  and  protector/^    Vol.  II.  p.  730. 

Of  the  Epistles^ 

"  It  is  in  these  Epistles  that  we  are  enabled>  in  a  greater  degree,  to 
penetrate  beyond  the  sealing  of  our  own  destiny, 

*  The  distant  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze, 
Where  angels  tremble,  while  they  gaze.' 

In  them  we  are  confirm^  in  the  belief  of  our  o^n  resurrectioir,  in  i^e 
attuirance  tliat  this  corruptible  shall  put  on  incorruplion — they  corrob^ 
i^te  the  events  of  the  Gospels,  and  are  the  most  decisive  evidences  of 
^  vapid  increase  of  Christianity.  In  them  we  hear,  as  it  were,  the 
aiigcfl  of  God  declare  that,  *  Time  shall  be  no  more.'  M%see  the  Sat'* 
viour  of  thef  world  resign  his  mediatorial  kingdom  to  the  Father, .  that 
God  may  be  all  in  all^ — the  harvest  of  the  Church  gathered  in, — ^die 
etempf  that  is  past,  united  to  the  ^mity  that  is  to  come,  and  mtan 
made  partaker  of  a  heavenly  and  glorious  immortality,"  Vol.  II« 
p.  211. 

The  following  allusions  to  the  state  of  the  Jews,— ^that  mira* 
cle  of  eighiteen  btmdred  years,' — are  generous  and  animated ; 
and>  with  some  little  abatement  of  their  enthusiasm,  true. 

"  In  selecting  notes  from  those  sources  (the  Talmuds)  an  additional 
interest  was  unavoidably  excited  for  the  wonderful  people,  to  whom  so 
much  of  our  Scriptures  was  addressed.  Though  various  circumstances 
persuade  me  that  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  people  is  altogether  indifferent 
to  the  exertions  which  many  benevolent  strid  good  men  are  daily  making 
on  thehr  behalf :  though  they  at  present  despise,  for  the  most  part,  the  idea 
of  a  spritual  Messiah  ;-«we,  who  are  Christians,  well  know  that  Pale»« 
tine  is  the  land  of  the  Immanuel.  We  know  that  the  most  High  so  con«* 
tinues  to  govern  the  nations  of  the  worlds  that  their  power,  and  wealthy 
and  greatness,  whether  they  arise  from  polity,  or  from  war,  ^r  from 
commerce,  shall  all  tend  to  the  aiccomplishment  of  his  prophecies. 

"  Of  the  unfulfilled  prophecies  of  God,  the  most  splendid,  the  most 
nnmerousy  and  apparently  the  most  easy  of  execution,  are  those  which 
relate  to  the  Jews.  They  will  again  plant  the  vine  and  the  olive  on 
their  native  hills,  and  reap  their  harvests  in  the  villages  of  their  fathers^ 
The  history  of  the  future  age  must  develope  the  means  by  which  this 
great  event  wtfi  be  effected. 

"  We  know  feot  whether  they  will  be  borne  back  to  Palestine  in  tri* 
nmph.  in  thd'shipj  of  a  powerful  maritime  nation ; — or  whether  in  their 
behalf  the  age  of  iliiracles  will  return,  and  a  great  simultaneous  effort 
be  made  in  their  favour,  on  the  part  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe: 
or  whether  by  the' exertions  of  pious  individuals  the  mass  of  the 
Cttoamnmty  will  be  so  leavened,  that  all  people  shall  unite  ta  restore 
diem  to  the  tioly  Land,  We  know  not  whether  they  shall  obtain  ikem 
political  re^estatmhinent,  from  the  confederated  rulers  of  the  great  re- 
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public  of  Europe — or  by  the  easier  "devotion  of  that  wealth,  which  iff 
daily  making  them  the  principal  agents  of  the  commerce  of  nations^  * 
purchase  the  right  of  the  soil  from  its  present  feeble  and  divided  pos-  . 
sessors ;  or  whether  the  future  agitations  and  contentions  of  sovereigns, 
may  render  it  desirable  that  an  important  boundary  power  should  be  re- 
established in  Palestine,  and  a  formal  surrender  of  their  territory  be 
made  to  their  nation,  as  in  times  past  the  policy  of  Persia  restored  their 
ancestors  to  Jerussdem,  in  consequence  of  its  defeat  by  the  Greeks, 
and  of  that  treaty  which  forbade  the  Persians  to  come  within  a  certain 
distance  of  the  coast;  or  whether  they  will  be  restored  to  their  own 
now  unoccupied,  uncultivated,  unregarded  land,  the  central  spot  on 
earth,  where  the  metropolitieal  Church  of  God  may  be  most  suitably 
es'tabHshed,  and  which  seems  to  be  waiting  till  the  heir  shall  resume  his 
claims ;  by  some  other  way,  which  is  known  only  to  the  God  of  their 
fathers.  All  this  must  be  left  to  history,  which  is  the  only  right 
interpreter  of  our  faith-preserving  prophecy.  The  experience  of  the 
past  ages  may  teach  us  the  manner  in  which  the  pride  and  ambition  oC  . 
man  pmrsue  their  own  plans,  and  are  successful  or  are  defeated,  as  the 
God  of  Christianity  may  please  to  appoint,  for  the  accomplishment  ot 
his  own  designs."  ...         ... 

Yet  on  this  general  view  we  are  to  remark^  that,  without  some 
caution,  it  may  tend  to  obscure  the  fact  that  the  Jews,  in  their 
present  state,  are  altogether  a  rejected  nation,  lying  eminently 
under  a  divine  malediction,  and  held  up  to  the  world  as  an 
evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of  God*s  just  indignation  against  a 
people  stained  with  the  darkest  crime  that  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive,— the  blood^hedding  of  the  Messiah  1  We  are  further  to 
remember,  that  to  the  Jews,  as  such,  no  promises  whatever  are 
made,  but  of  the  continued  rejection  and  wrath  of  Heaven. 

It  is  declared  that  a  remnant  of  them  shall  become  Christians 
at  some  future  period,  possibly  a  rapidly  approaching  period, 
and  that  those  converted  shall,  if  we  may  interpret  the  pro- 
phecies literally,  return  to  Palestine,  and  be  reinstated  in  the 
possessions  of  tlie  exiled  people.  But,  as  Jews,  they  never  shall 
'  return ;  their  whole  community  shall  go  on  in  the  same  degraded 
and  miserable  state  into  which  they  have  been  cast  by  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  until  it  shall  perish,  perhaps  be  suddenly  and  ter- 
ribly extinguished,  in  that  great  predicted  convulsion  of  empires, 
which  is  to  be  followed  by  the  general  conversion  of  mankind  to 
the  Gospel.  Then  shall  such  as  remain  of  the  Jews,  perhaps, 
but  a  small  remnant,  find  the  bandage  fall  from  their  eyes,  be 
awakened  to  the  fatal  obstinacy  and  frenzied  prejudice  that 
made  them  through  so  many  ages  resist  the  evidences  of  Chris-  * 
tianity  5  and  adjuring  all  their  old  .guilty  repugnance  to  divine 
truthj  kneel  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  of  Christ  I 

It  is  essential  to  caiftion  the  holders  of  our  pulpits  against  the 
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.possible  error  of  confounding  the  present  Jew  with  the  Jew 
converted  to  Christianity ;  because  one  of  the  arguments  by 
which  that  wretched  people  confirm  their  own  stubborn  folly, 
is  their  "  restoration/' as  acknowledged  by  Christians.  Tltey 
adhere  to  an  exploded  ritual  and  a  superseded  law  in  th6 
strength  of  a  fallacious  hope ;  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  our  divines  should  not  give  them  even  a  colour  for  their 
sullen  and  desperate  delusion. 

One  only  distinction  seems  in  reserve  for  the  converted  rem- 
nant of  Judaism;  that  their  conversion  to  Christianity  shall  in 
some  degree  precede  that  of  the  pagans ;  that  they  shall  be 
"  the  first-fruits  of  the  Gospel"  in  that  great  aera  when,  after^ 
the  "  shaking  of  nations,"  it  is  to  become  the  religion  of  the 
world.  Under  those  circumstances  it  is  our  duty  to  labour  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Jew,  as  it  is  for  that  of  the  pagan.  They 
are  equally  in  blindness,  equally  remote  from  the  promises  of 
revelation ;  prophecy  alludes  to  neither  but  a^  a  miserable  and 
benighted  class  of  mankind,  and  gives  hope  to  neither,  but  on 
the  condition  of  their  abandoning  all  that  constitutes  the  one; 
Pagan  and  the  other  Jew,  and  both  infidels  to  the  faith  of  God. 

Mr.  Townsend's  interpretations  are  in  general  distinguished 
by  the  fairness  that  becomes  a  man  wiUing  to  leave  all  contro- 
versy to  be  decided  on  its  merits.  Yet,  a  writer  naturally  abhor-' 
rent  of  the  wretched  sophistries  of  Socinianism,  owes  it  to  the 
superiority  of  his  cause,  to  shun  all  suspicion  of  straining  the- 
sacred  text.  '  In  the  celebrated  passage,  "  But  of  that  day  and 
hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven, 
neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father,"  (Mark  xiii.  32.)  the  strong- 
hold of  Socinianism,  Mr.  Townsend  thus  endeavours  to  invan- 
date  the  unbelieving  argument, 

'*  Even  upon  their  hypothesis,  our  Lord  was  the  greatest  of  prophets : 
and,  as  Daniel  had  been  able  to  fix  the  time  of  the  first  Advent,  it  must' 
naturally  excite  surprise  that  the  Messiah  should  not  know  the  time  ofj 
his  own  second  advent. 

"  The  best  mode  of  solving  the  difficulty  appears  to  me  to  be  tl\is, 
which  makes  oiltv  equivalent  to  the  causative  of  y^ ;  in  which  case 
the  verse  may  be  thus  rendered : 

"  But  the  hour  of  the  second  advent,  neither  man,  nor  angels,  nor 
the  Messiah,  have  made  known  to  the  world ;  my  Father  only  shall 
reveal  it,  by  the  suddenness  of  that  day  of  judgment,  in  which  he  has- 
appointed  the  Son  to  manifest  himself  in  the  glory  of  the  Father." 

The  context  will  not  bear  this,  for  its,  purpose,  palpably,  is 
to  excite  Christians,  and  more  eminently  the  Clergy,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Apostles,  to  keep  themselves  in  a  state  of  pre-, 
paratioii  against  a  tremendous  visitation,  the  moment  of  whose 
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ooming  na  sagacity  can  foresee.  If  Christ  could  hare  foreseen 
it,  what  ground  is  there  in  his  general  conduct,  or  in  his  words 
^t  the  ftime,  for  supposing  that  he  would  not  have  revealed  the 
period  of  a  trial,  in  wMch  his  •Church  was  to  be  involved,  more 
perilously  than  in  all  its  previous  passings  through  the  fire  of 
purification.  He  revealed  its  danger  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
and  pointed  out  the  means  of  security.  But  the  wordo2^£v  is 
incapable  of  the  meaning  here  attached  toJt.  Among  the:mul-» 
titude  of  equivalents  for  £«^<i>,  from  the  original  tAdeOy  through 
ahnost  all  the  operations  of  the  senses  and  the  undWstanding, 
audio,  coUoqpoTj  experior,  animo  eemo,  mente  consequovy  sdo^ 
fircevideo,  agnosco,  recordor^  vako,  amo,  &c.  no  authority 
makes  it  causative. 

The  doctrine  as  it  stands  is  perfectly  consistent  with  Chris-^ 
tianity.  We  are  to  recollect  that  our  Lord,  though  God  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  name,  was  also  *^  very  man."— That  to  be 
man,  he  must  have  assumed  all  the  quaUties  and  powers  of  man» 
wd  pffkowore  than  man ;  that  when  he  possessed  supernatural 
powers,  they. must  have  been,  as  they  were  declared  to  be,  ^^  gifts'* 
from  above ; .  and  that  a  certun  limitation  of  faculty,  is  an  essenm 
tial  condition  of  our  nature.  To  reconcile  this  limitation  with 
his  Divinity,  is  a  mystery  which  must  be  left  for  the  time  when 
we  shall  "know  even  as  we  are  known." 
•  There  is  something  of  the  same  ov^-refinement,  firomthe 
same  cauae,  in  the  following  passage* . 

"  It  is  singular  that  our  translators  have  not  observed  the  three 
modes  of  expression  which  the  evangelists  have  here  adopted,  (in  de- 
scribing the  death  upon  the  Cross).  Mark  and  Luke  say,  eievytvart,  he 
expired.  John  xix.  30.  TrapE^oiJcc  to  irvevfjia^  he  yielded  UP  his  spirit. 
Matt,  xxvii.  50.  a(i>rjKe  to  iryevixa,  he  dismissed  his  spirit.  The  spirits 
of  mere  men  are,  in  general,  evidently  separated  from  the  body  in  a 
way  over  which  they  have  no  controul.  It  was  for  our  Lord  only  to  die 
as  the  Prince  of  Life,  by  an  act  of  supernatural  power,  ^nd  to  separate, 
at  his  own  pleasure  and  at  his  own  command,  the  spirit  from  his  body.^'' 

This  interpretation  is  not  in  confpnnity  to  the  acknowledged 
human  nature  o{  Christ.  As  a  man,  he  feels  pain  up  to  .the. 
moment  when  he  declares  that  the  prophecies  are  completed.  His 
pain  amounts  even  to  the  excessive  agony  which  is  disclosed  in  his 
e^cclamation  of  being  forsaken  of  God.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
suffering  in  the  person  of  God.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
pre-eminent  intensity  of  his  sufferings,  Christ  Uves,  sufifers, 
and  dies — as  man.  His  life  is  restored,  not  by  himself,  as  man, 
but  **  by  God  that  raised  him  up  from  the  dead."  (1  Peter  i. 
SI.)  He  is  declared  to  be  *' quickened  by  the  3wkix."  (I  Peter 
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ill.  18.)  He  diet  iteniiiin/a]^di^f  e«»ufiB6^Vilfapti£;  mii^  powef 
over  hi»o^mi'dl9$fAtslamiliimixiihef^vne^  a«  he  is^Fedsed  by  an 
inftulbnee "net  bebnging  tomaii.  Of  ^e  fy^Bt Bvangriisis^  but 
«ie  dottntenances-^Cbe ituppofiiticMi 'taivbieii ii!>e ob^ct»  It- ie  of 
»«ftfe^  i&ipoiilaiice  to  ^tmth,  and  'to'lbe  ^yslem  of  Bii^velafttdn,  tliat 
Christ's  humanity  should  be  kept  strongly *delinecl.  One  of  the 
tnost  fatal  of  the  ea»ly  heresiad  was  ibliait,  in-which  it-was  held 
that  his  humanity  was  merged  in  his  6odbead.  ^    . 

-  '■  The  work  closes  with  a  brief  but  intelligent  tiew  of  the  Chris? 
tian  liistoiy.  Of  this,  we  regret,  we  oaii  now.gire  but  the 
conclusion. 

'*  With  respect  to  the  future,  I  consider  history  to  be  the  only  inter- 
preter of  prophecy,  and  I  dare  not  te  guilty  of  the  presumption  of  as- 
^rting  what  God  has  not  revealed..  Some  facts,  however,  appear  to  be 
so  plainly  predicted,  that  we  may  confidently  affirm  that  they  will  take 
place. — ^The  eventual  coiiversion  of  the  Jews,  the  overthrow  of  the  Maho* 
medan  power,  the  overthrow  of  Romanism,  that  apostasy  of  the  West ; 
and  of  idolatry  aftd  of  infidelity  over  the  whole  world.  But  through 
'^hat  variety  of  untried  ways  it  may  please  God  that  the  visible  Church 
should  pass,  is  hot  related.  'The  9nt7/enmt«m,  or  universal  reign  of  virtue^ 
tA  the  most  ratsional  ojMuion  which  mah  can  form,  who  believes  in  a 
Provideiice,  and  ia>satisfiediof  the  true  Christian /doctrine  of  the  originai 
dignity  fflid.present  dogradation  pf  man. 

.  "  The  blood  of  the  Atoiiement  cannot  have  .been  shed  in  vain.  The 
levolted  province  of  earth  must  be  recovered  to,  the  dominion  of.th^ 
King  of  -kii^.  The  time  must  arrive  when  the.  progress  of  knowlec^ 
shall  have  banished  ignorance, .  and  the  influence  of  holiness  and  virtue 
he  more  prevalent  than  that  of  wickedness  and  vice ;  then  will  the  per- 
fection of  the  human  race  be  completed,  and  evil  be  overrruled  by  good. 
Then  the  human  race  shall  have  attained  to  the  highest  state  of  good 
which  this  lower  existence  can  afford  them ;  and  after  the  object  of  man's 
creation  shall  have  been  thus  answered,  and  the  tree  of  life  bloom  again 
in  this  paradise,  where  it  was  first  planted ;  the  fulness  of  time  will  have 
come,  when  the  enlarged  and  purified  faculties  of  man  shall  be  prepared 
for  a  higher-state  of  existence ;  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth  snail  pass 
away,  but  the  word  of  those  propheoiesH^all  last  for  ever;  though 
^luls :  and  darkness,  and: thick  darkness  may  now  veil  His  glory  from 
the  reason  and  curiosity  of  man<  The  happiness  of  man  is  the  object 
%f  all  the  earthly  dispensations  of  God ;  a'nd.the  temporary  existence  of 
evil  cannot  counteract  the  deE»gns  of  OninipQt^ce.  Our  Father,  .which 
IMft  in  Hea^^,  may  thy  kingdopi^of  gk>ry  come  V*    Vol.  ii.  p.  740. 

'  On  the  nature  and  objects  of  that  great  prophecy  which  con- 
cludes the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  Mr.  Townsend  has 
limited  himself  to  stating  the  various  opinions  of  modern  times, 
principally  relying  upon  Mr.  Faber's  views.  Still  the  Apocalypse 
remains  a  silent  oracle.    But  we  are  persuaded,  that  it  is  capa- 
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ble  of  being  openedj- of  speakifig  with  a  speech  intefKgible. to 
human  ears ;  nay,  of  developing  a  system  of  providence  and 
prop)ie£ys  before  whose  circumstantiality^  distinctness  of  tim^, 
place,  And  person— importance  of  purpose — and  extent  and 
splendour  of  prediction^  the  radiance  of  the  old  Jewish  i^s|>ira»> 
tion  might  grow  pale. 

That  this  developement  has  not  been  accomplished,  we  must 
solemnly  deplore;  whether  our  generation  will  see.it  accom- 
plished, we  may  doubt.  But  we  wUl  have  no  doubt  of  its 
final  discovery,  npr  of  its  then  standing  forth  from  its  clotids  as 
the  noblest,  if  the  last,  witness  to  the  truth  of  Grod,  .  It  may  be 
reserved  for  that  great  day, of  peril,  when  final  rebellion  and 
apostasy  shall  fill  the  world  ;  to  appear,  like  the  angel  of  judg- 
ment, a  sign !  and  summon  from  the  evil  multitudes,  those  who 
are  to  be  saved.  But  when  it  does  come,  it  will  come  with  a 
conviction  and  visible  grandeur  worthy  of  the  consummate  Re-^ 
/  velation  of  Heaven,  the  Ministering  Spirit,  the  Consoler,  the 
leader  of  Christianity  to  its  immortal  throne. 

There  are  two  ample  and  useful  indexes  at  the  end  of  the 
second  volume.  The  first.  Of  the  Succession  of  "  Events ;"  ar- 
ranged in  columns  referring  to  the  portion  of  Scripture,  the  lo-^ 
catity,  the  year  of  the  Julian  period,  and  that  of  the  Christiaii; 
The  second,  of  general  reference ;  marking  the  volume,  chapi- 
ter, section,  and  page,  with  a  minuteness  which,  however  mere 
matter  of  labour,  is  so  necessary  to  the  saving  of  the  student*^ 
time,  that  it  deserves  to  be  reckoned  among  the  merits  of  the 
performance.  There  are  occasional  singularities  of  expression : 
as  the  "  three  firsts*  for  the  first  three ;  "  a»"  heavenly,  &c: 
The  printing,  too,  is  sometimes  incorrect  in  the  columns  of  re-! 
,  ferences ;  but  the  evil  genius  of  the  press  has  lavished,  as  usual, 
its  chief  hostility  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  quotations.  How  far 
even  the  errors  of  style,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  may  be  di- 
visible between  author  and  printer,  we  cannot  venture  to  say : 
but,  as  we  believe  that  the  author  resided  at  a  distance  from 
London  during  th^  printing,  we  may  presume  tliat  the  greater 
part  of  those  lapses  may  be.  more  safely  attributed  to  the  parum 
cavens  natura  of  the  press  than  of  the  pen.  .   '- 

We  now  dismiss  Mr.  Townsend.  Yet  we  may  justifiably 
congratulate  the  Christian  community  on  the  appearance  of  such 
a  work  at  such  a  time.  We  are  not  about  to  depreciate  th^ 
p>resent  time ;  our  age  is  probably  not  worse  than  that  of  our 
fathers :  there  is,  perhaps,  even  a  more  enlightened  zeal,  a  more 
manly  and  generous  perception  of  the  true  purposes  of  society, 
a  more  vigorous,  intelligent,  and  comprehensive  benevolence, 
altogether  more  of  the  presiding  and  palpable  influence  of  reli- 
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{pon  in  activity  at  this  hour  iii  the  British  empire,  than  in  any 
]>eriod  of  any  nation  since  the  apostolic  age«  ,  But  it  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  true  faith,  that  all  its  peculiar  triumphs  have  been 
followed  by  some  antagonist  .depression ;  that  its  bark  has  risen 
on  one  wave  only  to  be  plunged  down  by  another ;  that  the  path 
of  the  mighty' pilgrim  has  been,  like  that  of  iti^  children,  through 
mortal  vicissitude ;  that  there  shall  be,  until  the  end,  the  thorn 
and  the  flint  in  the  way  for  those  feet,  that  are  yet  to  be  borne 
upwards,  and  tread  the  courts  of  God.  And  the  signs  of  this 
cominff  of  trouble  are  not  hidden :  there  are  obvious  and  for* 
midabfe  heavings  and>  discontents  among  the  lower  elements  of 
society;  presumptuous  inquiries  and  haughl^  doubtings;  ha- 
zardous workings  pi  ignorant  ambition;  and  all  but  avowed  sug- 
gestions and  preparatives  of  religious  and  social  overthrow. 
The  revolutionary  spirit  may  not  have  yet  burst  open  those 
gates  which,  *^  to  shut,  exceeds  his  power ;"  but  we  can  hear  the 
struggle  inside  his  prison,  and  the  rushing  of  his  pinions. 
These  things,  if  they  must  not  make  the  Christian  tremble, 
should  make  him  lay  a  still  firmer  hold  upon  the  only  security 
for  man  and  nations.  A  great  man  once  called  the  steeples  of 
our  churches,  conductors  to  draw  ofi*  the  wrath  of  heaven.  We 
must  make  them  more :  drawers  down  of  its  mercies,  sources 
of  richer  supply  for  the  sterner  perils  of  an  sera  when  Chris- 
tianity must  seek  from  above  that  strength  and  wisdom  which 
are  to  answer  for  her  before  an  unbelieving  world. . 

But  whatever  may  be  the  public  fates  of  the  Church,  every 
individual  heart  has  its  trials ;  and  under  those,  whether  of  pros-? 
perity  or  sufiering,  there  is  no  strength  but  in  the  Gospel. 

The  common  besietting  sins  of  life  are  so  thick  and  prodigal 
of  vegetation  in  our  rank  soil,  that  nothing  but  the  habitual 
reading  of  Scripture  can  keep  us .  in  the  right.  We  desire  to 
be  understood  Hterally :— The  *'  noctuma  versate  manu,  versate 
diuma,''  is  scarcely  beyond  the.  Christian  necessity  of  reading 
the  Bible,  for  keeping  the  hope  of  eternity  in  the  human  heart 
with  the  vividness  and  power  essential  to  our  reaching  that 
heaven,  which  is  to  be  taken  only  by  the  whole  devotedness  of 
mind  and  body — to  be  ^*  taken  by  violence" — ^arid  whose  splen- 
did battlements  are  as  inaccessible  to  indolence  as  to  crime. 

All  means  by  which  that  reading  can  be  made  more  facile, 
can  be  invested  with  a  new  interest,  can  be  relieved  from  the 
possible  weariness  of  a  habitual  study,  are  of  peculiar  import- 
ance. And  those  means  are  to  be  best  found  in  general  and 
various  illustration,  the  excitement  of  learned  research,  the 
opening  of  striking  speculation,  the  ingenious  Solutions  of  diffir 
culty.    In  these  two  volumes  there  are  topics  started,  enough 
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from  tiieirnupiber,  inti&feBti  and  dciptbi  to  exetdaetfae  hum!  Mr 
tiye  understimding  for  life ;  and  exeroise  it  with  a  wexv&t  of  da* 
iighl;  9xA  curiosity  that  would  banish  the  idea  of  fatigue. .  Widi 
what  Hioral  advantages  such  a  study  would  be  ixniBd  up ;  irhat 
grawki^  purity  with  growing} knowledge; . whatilove,  mod  ho« 
Hour^^aindsolemn  devotedness  to  the  God  of  tChrisftiamtyt  may 
1^  a  matter  of  assured  experience  I  ^11  truth  k  ennobling ;  bnt 
Bone  so  powerfully  as  the  ccmtemplatifHi  of.those  religions  gloriea 
Ifhichi  lU^e  the  stars,  their  fittest  emUems,  fix  the  eye  Bbene^  in 
th^i  veiy  act  of  vision ;  a  couodess  succession  of :  brightness  and 
ivoptdeTj  lights  visiMeto  (jbe  humblest  «ye/yetfit'toes:erdae  the 
tbaughts  of  ang^;  their  lull  gnndeur  Inbe^ppproaehed  oxdy 
when  we  shall  have  pasf^  the  -grave,  and,  not  lesa^.  than  bobs 
pf  God,  shall  be  fim  to  enter  into  the  mystery  tad  maatufi^ 
esa^  q{  heaven* 
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Mii'TOftf '3us%  ranks  among  the 'proudest  names  of  English' lite^ 
rature ;  every  thing  tdating  to  his  personal  character,  of  to  hia 
fifis  and  writings,  is  interesting  tx)  ttie  scholar*  Few«^%^nts  in 
innr  literary  annals  have  excited  higher^  eixpe^fetion  than'thift 
announcement  of  the  discovery  of  a  long-lost  manuscript  of  Mil- 
ton's. Respect  for  departed  genius,  admiration  of  the  gifted  biEird 
who  sung  the  ^'  loss  of  Eden,"  and  his  Majestv^s  declaration,  so 
worthy  of  a  patriot  King,  that  a  treatise  by  Miltmi  must  be  given 
to  the  pubtic,  combined  to  awaken  associations  of  the  mdst  d^^ 
%ht£dl  kind. 
-The  biographers  of  this  eminent  man  inform  us,  that  about  the 
period  of  thei  Restoration  of  Charies  II.  he  entered  upon  the  com*^ 
positioB  of  three  great  vrorks,  among  which  was,  as  Wood  express- 
es ity ''  A  Body  of  Divinity,  which  my  friend,  (Aubrey)  calls  Ideft 
Theolojgifle,  bow,  or  at  least  Jately,  in  the  hands  of  the  aiithor'a 
acmiaintance called Cyriack  Skkmer."  This  waslorig supposed 
to  havie  ^rished;  but  in"  the  year  18S8  Mr^  Lemon/  Deputjf- 
Keeper  of  his  Majesty's  State  Papers,  discovered  in  the  Old 
St^ite  Baiper  Office  in  Whitehall,  a'manuseFipt,-bearif>g  the  foU 
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loWJI^    title,  JoANNIS'MltTONI   AkGLI   D£    DoCIRXNA..CflR«l* 

TIANA5  £x  Sacris  buntaxat  Libris  petita^  Disquisitionum 
i«iBRi  DUO  posTHUMi.  By.  what  means  or  at  what  time  this  in^- 
teresting  documient  was^deposited  in  the  State  Paper  Office  is 
at  present  not  known  with  certainty ;  but  the  priocqpal  queation 
is  as  to  its  identity. with  the  work  just  alluded  tor;  and  of  this 
the  proof  is  satisfactory,  not  only  from  the  title,  of.  the  manu- 
acri^,  which  cannot  J  suBnecti  of  being  a  fotge^  but  fitmi 
its  being  found  along  with  other  papers  relating  to  Miltonj—^dm 
its  accordance  with  certain  principles  which  he  is  known  to  have 
held, — rand  from  the  resemblance  in  language  and  phraseology  to 
his  printed  works ;  abundant  evidence  of  which  is  furnished  in 
the  notes  of  the  translator.  Among  the  fortunate  events  at* 
tending  the  discovery  of  the  MS.  may  be  reckoned  the  cireum-* 
stance  that  it  was  placed  by  his  Majesty's  graciooa  command  in 
the  hands  of  one  so  well  qualified  as  Dr.  Smnneri  both  in  the 
capacity  of  editor  and  teanslator^itb  do  justieeto  the  ptcduction 
and  the  fame  of  Milton. 

The  "Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine"  is  now  before  the 
pubUc,  awaiting  the  decision  of  that  tribunal  by  which  all  lite-* 
rary  labours  must  be  tried.  A  secret  predilection,  it  is  truey 
attaches  to  whatever  comes  from  the  pen  of  our  immortal  paet^ 
and  any  offering  to  the  Muses,  of  whatever  description,  could 
notx>bscure,  if  it  did  not  add  to^  the  bright  halo  of  his  glory;: 
but  in  the  newly  discovered  work  he  comes^  before  tra  in  a  <more 
sacred  garb,  and  character,— as  the  expositor  of  Faith,  and- a 
teacher  of  Religion.  The  poet  must  here,  be  forgotten  in  the 
theologian ;  our  youthful  prepossessions  must  be  cast  dffj  >and  the 
''Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine"  must  be  I  examined  <by  a 
higher  and  holier  standard  than  our  feelings — by  theitandard  of 
God's  Word.  No  tenderness  for  posthumous  fame  must  be  suf- 
fered to  blind  our  eyes  to  the  perception  of  truth;  no  reverence 
for  the  genius  even  of  Milton  must  be  allowed  to  palliate  error, 
or  to  sanction  heterodoxy. 

The  author  commences  with  stating  that  tiie  Christian  doc- 
trine is  comprehended  under  two  divisions — ^Faitfa,  or  the  know- 
ledge of  God ;  and  Love,  or  the  worship  of  God :  and  accordingly 
the  work  is  divided  into  two  Books,  corresponding  to  these  divi- 
sions. But  the  plan  will  be  best  understood  .by  a  recapitulation 
of  the  contents.  Book  I.  treats  of  God,  of  the  Divine  Decrees, 
of  the  Son  of  God,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  the  Creation,  of  the 
Providence  of  God,  of  the  Fall,  of  the  Punishment  of  Sin,,  of 
Man's  Restoration,  of  Redemption,  Regeneration,  Repentance, 
Faith,  Justification,  Adoption,  Glorification,  &c.,  of  the  Holy. 
Scriptures,  of  the  Visible  Church,  and  >  Church  Gpvisrnment. 
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Book  II.  treats  of  Good  Works  and  the  service  of  God,  of 
Oaths^  of  Zeal,  of  Sacred  Festivals,  of  the  Duties  of  Mair  to- 
wards hrniself,  and  of  those  towards  his  neighbour.  The  prin- 
cipal topics  of  doctrinal  divinity  are  here  comprehended ;  in  the 
arrangement  of  which  there  is  nothing  particularly  deserving  of 
blame  or  commendation.  As  our  limits  forbid  a  detailed  ana- 
lysis of  the  whole  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  such  general 
remarks  as  may  serve  to  give  our  readers  a  correct  idea  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  performance. 

t  The  first  thing  that  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  one  who  peru- 
ses the  volume  is,  the  pervading  tone  of  mildness  and  moderation^ 
^compared  with  that  of  the  tracts  published  during  Mihon's  life- 
time. The  greater  number  of  these  are  party-publications,  and 
he  conducts  the  controversies  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  a 
fierce  and  rancorous  asperity.  No  mercy  is  shewn  to  his  oppo- 
nents, and  upon  some  of  them,  especially  Morus  and  Salmasius, 
he  pours  forth  invectives  with  an  unsparing  hand,  and  with  the 
virulence  of  personal  hostility.  The  rough  and  stem  republican 
appears  every  where  without  disguise ;  every  argument  in  favour 
of  prelacy  meets  with  the  vengeance  of  his  indignant  spirit ; 
every  sentiment  of  patriotic  loyalty  is  attacked  by  him  with  a 
coarseness  scarcely  exceeded  by  the  regicidal  fury  of  those  who 
brought  their  Sovereign  to  the  scaffold.  Some  allowance  may. 
be  miade  for  a  spirit  wounded  by  the  rough  and  spiteful  opposi- 
tion of  adversaries ;  something  may  also  be  forgiven  to  the  con-^ 
troversialist  in  an  age  when  moderation  in  dispute  was  but  little 
practised,  and  when,  moreover,  the  passions  were  roused  beyond 
what  they  have  been  in  any  other  period  of  our  history,  by  poli- 
tics and  party.  But  though  something  may  be  urged  in  extenu- 
ation, nothing' can  vindicate  the  temper  which  renders  the  bitter- 
ness of  polemical  warfare  still  more  bitter  by  the  barbarity  with 
which  it  is  carried  on.  In  the  present  treatise,  however,  Milton 
appears  in  a  much  more  amiable  light.  With  the  exception  of. 
an  occasional  severity  against  academical  and  ecclesiastical  Insti- 
tutions, the  work  is  written  throughout  in  a  calm,  sedate,  and 
argumentative  style,  without  any  opprobrious  epithets  against 
opinions  at  variance  with  his  own,  and  without  any  of  that  ima- 
gery which  his  vivid  fancy  scattered  in  such  profusion  over  hi^'. 
earlier  productions.  "If,  as  is  probable,'*  says  Dr.  Sumner, 
"  it  was  composed  during  his  declining  years,  it  affords  a  pleas- 
ingL  picture  of  a  mind  softened  by  the  influence  of  religil>us 
principle, and  becoming  gradually  more  tolerant  of  the  supposed' 
errors  of  others,  as  the  period  drew  near  when  he  must  answer 
forhis  own  before  an  unerring  tribunal."  P.  xxvi.  • 
The  deep-rooted  piety  wjiich  constituted  ^a  prominent  and.^ 
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amiable  trait  in  his  character  is  conspicuous  in  the  volume  linder. 
consideration.  It  every  where  manifests  a  religious  turn  of 
mind :  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  was  evidently  his  ruling 
principle;  and  where  we  are  compelled  to  dissent  most  widely 
from  him,  we  must  still  respect  the  motives  of  the  man.  Worthy 
of  imitation  is  his  profound  respect  for  the  sacred  Scriptures : 
he  had  from  a  child  studied  and  admired  them,  and  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  all  his  other  writings,  he  regards  them  with  the. 
deepest  reverence.  He  never  takes  those  liberties  with  them' 
which  are  so  common  with  the  disciples  of  the  Unitarian  school, 
nor  does  he  ever  appear  resolved,  like  them,  to  wrest  the  Bible, 
by  one  process  or  other  to  his  own  purpose.  He  reveres  it  as 
the  Word  of  God :  to  it  he  appeals  continually^  and  appeals  to 
it  as  an  infallible  guide :  '^  let  us,"  says  he,  '' discard  reason  in 
sacred  matters,  and  follow  the  doctrine  of  holy  Scripture  exclu- 
sively." P.  89.  Nay,  so  convinced  is  he .  of  their  being  the 
only  foundation  of  sacred  truth,  that  he  considers  the  distinctive 
feature  and  peculiar  advantage  of  his  work  to  consist  in  its  being' 
a  compilation  from  the  Bible  alone. 

■  .  <     -  • 

"  For  my  own  part,  says  he,  I  adhere  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone.-^. 
I  follow  no  other  heresy  or  sect :  I  had  not  even  read  any  of  the  works 
of  heretics,  so  called,  when  the  mistakes  of  those  who  are  reckoned  for, 
orthodox,  and  their  incautious  handling  of  Scripture,  first  taught  me  to 
agree  with  their  opponents,  whenever  those  opponents  agreed  with  Scrip*? 
ture."     P.  7. 

•     .  .... 

Abhorring  that  lopse  view  of  moral  obligation  which  repre-, 
sents  some  vices  as  things  indifferent,  or,  at  most,  as  pardonable, 
foibles,  he  inculcates  the  necessity  of  unceasing  virtue,  and  of  a 
purity  the  most  severe.  Here  he  will  admit  of  nothing  which 
be  deems  a  deviation  from  the  rigorous  strictness  of  the  Moral 
Law  delivered  in  the  Gospel.  It  is  clearly ,his  laudable  design 
to  delineate  and  enforce  practical  holiness,  in  which  he  is,  for 
the  most  part,  eminently  successful ;  tracing  it  through  all  its 
ramifications,  unfolding  all  its  complications,  and  pourtraying  its' 
Tarious  features  with  a  spirited  and  faithful  pencil.  To  give 
some  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  he  treats  of  the  moral  duties, 
we  shall  abridge  chapters  9  and  10  of  the  Second  Book,  on  the 
special  virtues  connected  with  the  duty  of  man  towards  himself. 

"  These,"  says  he,  "  have  reference  either  to  bodily  gpratifications,  or 
to  the  possessions  which  enrich  and  adorn  life. — ^The  virtue  which  pre- 
scribes bounds  to  the  desire  of  bodily  gratification  is  called  temperance.* 
Under  this  are  comprehended  'sobriety  and  chastity,  modesty  and  de- 
cency.    Sobriety  consists  in  abstinence  from  immoderate  eating  and* 
drinking,  and  the  opposites  of  this  virtue  are  gluttony  and  drunkenness. 
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AiCed  tO:flDlmety  & watcfafuhiess^  die  opposite  o^ which  is  iti&tsA^e  foYd 
bf>sleep^^^Chastity  connrt&in  temperance,  ia  the  lusts  of  the  fleshy  and 
ks  oppoaites  are  all  kinds  of  impurityv*— Modesty  consists  in  adhering  to 
strict  decency  of  behaviour  in  refereilce  to  sex  or  person,  opposed  to 
which  are  obscene  conversation  and  licentious  gestures. — Decency  con- 
sists in  refrainmg  from  indecorum  or  lasciviousness  in  dress  or  personal 
lippearaiice. - 

'^  JV|odefation  in  the  enjoyment  of  temporal  possessions  manifests 
itself  in  the  virtues  of  contentment,  frugality,  industry,  and  a  liberal 
Spirit.-— Contentment  is  the  being  satisfied  with  the  lot  assigned  by 
divine  Providence.  Opposed  to  this  are  anxiety  about  the  necessaries 
of  life,  covetousness,  and  murmuring.-r-Frugality  consists  in  avoiding 
umiecessaffy  waste,  and  •  the  opposite  is  penunousness. — Industry  is 
that  by  which  we  provide  a  comfortable  living,  the  opposite  of  which  is 
Ksmissness  in  so  doing.^-^LiberaUty  is  a  temperate  use  of  our  honest 
aequisiticms,  in  the  provision  of  good,  and  of  the  elegancies  of  life.  The 
opposit»'of  this  is  luxury* 

''  The  virtual  more  pecvdiariy  appropriate  to  high  stations  are  lowli- 
ness of  mind  and  ma^Umimity.  llie  former  consists  in  thmking  hum- 
bly of  ourselves,  and  abstainmg,  from  unneoessary  self-commendation.. 
Opposed  to  this  are  arrogance,  vain-j^lory,  boasting.  Allied  to  lowliness 
is  the  lave  of  iui  unspotted  reputation,  and  of  the  praises  of  good  meh  : 
<q^08ed  to  which  are  a  shamdess  disregard  of  reputation,  and  an  ex- 
cessive passion  for  praise. 

•  '^  Magnanimity  is  shewn,  when  in  seeking  or  refusing  riches,  ad-> 
vantages,  or  honours,  we  regard  our  own  dignity,  rightly  understo<)d. 
Opposed  to  this  are  ambition,  pride,  and  pusillanimity.' 

"  The  .virtues  which. are  exercised  in  the  resistance  to,  or.  the  endu- 
rance of  evil,  are  fortitude  and  patience. — Fortitude  is  conspicuous  in 
repeiHng  evil,  or  in  regarding  its  approach  with  equanimity;  The  op-' 
]^sited  are  timidity  and  rashness.— Patience  consists  in  the  endurance 
of  misfortunes  and  injuries.  The  opposites  are  impfttien^e  atid  effemi- 
nacy of  temper,  hypocritical  patience^  which  voluntarily  inflicts  updn 
ilseu.uEneeeBsary  evils,  and  stoical  apathy.'' 

The  survey  eif  tJie  duties  of  man  towards  himself,  as  all  other 
parts  of  the  book,  is  fortified  by  the  citation  of  Scripture,  even 
to  redundance^  Again,  in  describing  the  moral  virtues  he  some- 
times eitercises  an  admirable  nicety  of  discrimination  in  ascer-i>' 
taining  their  respective  boundaries,  which  contributes  to'  the; 
fidelity  of  his  definitions,  and  reiiders  bis  reasoning  luminous; 
and  powerful.     As  for  instance  the  description  of  falsehood. 

« 

'^  The  definition  commonly  given  of  falsehood  is,  that  it  is  a  vioktioa 
of  truth,  either  in  word  or  deed,  with  the  purpose  of  deceiving.  Since,, 
however,  not  only  thedisamulation  or  concealment  of  truth,  but  ^en 
direct  untruth  wkh  the  intention  of  deceiving,  may  in:  many  instanoes^ 
be  beneficial  to  our  neighbour,  it  will  be  necessary  to  define  fals^heodt 
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iQflpewhitI  iftore'  precisely^  for  I  'stm  no  reuBen  wh  j  titte  ^ftGn^  rttl6>'«ll0fild 
not  ap{>ly  to  this  sut^t^  which  hdds  good  with  regard  -to  homki^ 
and  other  cases  hereafter  ^tp  be  lae^tioaed,  oiurjudgoivnt. of  .which:  % 
formed  not  so  much  from  the  actions  themselves  as  from,  the  intentton . 
in  winch  they  originated*  No  rational /person  ^It  de^y  that  there  are 
certain  individuals  whom  we  are  fully  Justified  in  deceiving*  /Who 
would  scruple  to  dissemble  with  a  chilq^  with  av  madman^  ^iSa.  a  sick 
jpevson,  with  one  in  a  state  of  intoxicatioxi,.  with  an  qiepy,  with  one 
who  has  himself  a  design  of  deceiving  us,  with  a  roboei;  ?/u«l4ss  indee  j 
we  dispute  tlie  trite  ttiaxim,  *  Cui  nullum,  est  jus,  ei  nulla  fit  injurtii.'^* 
Yet,  according  to  the  above  description,  it  is  not  allowable  to  deceive 
either  by  word  or  deed  in-  any  of  the  cases  stated.  -  If  I  am  ,u^tder  n5 
ohligatiidn  to  restore  to  a  ihadman  a  kwoifd,  or  any  dthei^  diepfosit,  com- 
mitted to  me  while  in  a  sound  mind,  why  should  I  be  re(}ui]d^  to  render 
the  truth  to  one  from  vAiom  I  neverreceived  ^t^  who  is  liot;  erttiiled  to 
demand  it,  and.who  wii^  in.  all  probability,  inake  a  bad-usft  of.  k  ?  If 
every  answer  given  to  every  interrogator  witlii  the  intent  jof'dis^^iig'  ify 
to  be  accoanted'  ^  fal8^M>od^at  muct'bk  allpwmd-.tfaatiiiDthiBg  was/more 
eommon  even  among  the  .prophet^  tind  hfdie^lo^  meiaF;i  l^nop'teis&- 
hood  may  perhaps  be  defined  as  follows :  Fj^^i^BpiooDfr  is  ^leucifad;  wlj^ 

AVY     ONE    FROM    A    DISHONEST    SfaTKVE^   EITHER    l>fiB.Vi:&TS    TH£ 
TRUTH    OR    UTTERS    WHAT    IS    F^LSE   TO   ONE   TO    WAdM    IT    I^    HIjl 

DUTY   TO    SPEAK    THE    TRUTH,'^      P,  657.  /^  • 

.  ...  •  i  •  •• 

'  Examples  of  elegant  illustration,  of  close  reasomng,  of  thos6 
virtues  of  demolition— bferity  and  correctness— migfit  be  cited 
in  abundance.  The  author  is  entitled  to  the  still  higheT  .praise 
of  having  perspicuously  §t£^ted,  and  ably  defeu^od,  Bomeof  tlie 
most  importftfit  doctrinesr  of  Christianity^  That  of  Aton&t&ent, 
for  instance^  is  expressed  Aroughoot  inF  th^  &^]&0ngefit'a^d  'n^t 
imqasdified  manner.  That  Christ  dfed  to  redWiipt  i^aMldad, 
that  tbe  saeriiee  of  bhnseif  was  strictly  vicanotisi  and  tliat*e- 
dempticm  was  purchased  by  his  blood,  is  ff  doctrine  ScripturaBy 
and  imeqaivocaHy  enforcea  in  this  treatise. .  Ample,  confirma- 
tion t)f  this  remarl:  is  met  at  every  step,  and  more  rartieuhrly 
in  liie  fifteehth  and  sixteenth  Chapters  of  the  First  Bb€^. ' 
;  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  Milton's  sentiments  respecting 
the  Divine  Decrees,  as  set  forth  in  the  work  under  ex^inatsoniy 
are  such  as  the  orthodox  may  mainly  approve.^  He  has  been 
accused,  of  maintaining  the  gloomy  tenets  ci^  rigid  Calvmsm*) 
aod  Aough  lie  occasionally  uses  expt^ssidns  in,iBonie  dcgioee 
adverse  to  the6€  tenets,  smim  parts  of  hii»p«biitbed^  tmlinjgfe^  it 
iDuat  be  conibsaed^  g^ner.  coumtmande  to  the  ebarge;  On  ilm 
awful  mid  mysterioiM  isnhysct^^we  ba've  now^tlie^  ree^^ded^^ovi^ 
(rhuiont  of  his  mature  md  deliberate  judgi»0if*  He  ^enters 
upoci  ilie  inquiry  like  one  duly  impi^ssed  with  the  ^qhiifmil^ 
and  abstruseness  of  the  topic  under  dis^u^sion,  and  ti'estts  it 
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with  a  coolness  aiid  moderation  well  befitting' man,  when  specu^ 
latirig  upon  the  divine  .operations ;  and  he  displays  a  sobriety  of 
judgment  to  which  the  cautious  inquirer  will  seldom  refuse  his 
approbation. 

The  Decrees  of  God  are  either  general  or  special.  As  to 
the  former,  he  asserts  it  to  be  the  uniform  voice  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  the  Most  High  God  has  not  decreed  all  things  ab- 
solutely. The  contrary  would  be  a  proceeding  incompatible 
.with  the  free  agency  with  which  man  is  endowed.  Conditional 
events  necessarily  depend  on  the  human  will.  Nor  is  this  to 
imagine  any  thing  unworthy  of  the  Deity,  since  he  purposel}^ 
framed  his  own  decrees  with  reference  to  particular  circum- 
stances, in  order  that  he  might  permit  free  causes  to  act  confor- 
mably to  that  liberty  of  the  will  which  he  had  imparted  to  man. 
(p.  36.)  Whatever  is  left  to  free-will^  niust  be  conditional, 
aiid  cannot,  therefore,  have  been  decreed  immutably  and  ab- 
s<Jutely  from  all  eternity.  ,  As  God  determined  to  create  men 
reasonable  beings,  he  endued  them  with  free-will:  at  the 
same  time  he  foresaw  which  way  the  will  would  incline.  But 
this  foreknowledge  imposes  on  them  no  necessity  of  acting  in 
any  definite  way.  No  more  than  if  the  future  event  had  been 
foreseen  by  any  human  being;  for  what  man  foresees  as  certain 
to  happen,  will  not  less  certainly  happen  than  what  God' has 
predicted.  So  neither  does  any  thing  happen  b^use  God  ha^ 
foreseen  it ;  but  he  foresees  the  event,  because  he  is  acquainted 
with  their  natural  causes,  which,  in  pursuance  of  his  own  de- 
crees, are  left  at  liberty  to  exert  their  legitimate  influence. 

'i  That  this  long  discussion  may  be  concluded  by  a  brief  summary  of 
the  whole  matter,  we  must  hold  tnat  God  foreknpws  all  future  eveuts, 
but  that  he  has  not  decreed  them  all  absolutely :  lest  all  sin  should  be~ 
imputed  to  the  Deity,  and  evil  spirits  and  wicked  men  should  be  ex- 
empted from  blame.  Does  my  opponent  avail  himself  of  this,  and  think 
the  concession  enough  to  prove  that  either  God  does  not  foreknow  every 
thing,  or  that  all  future  events  must  therefore  happen  necessarily, 
because  God  has  foreknown  them?  I  allow  that  future  events  which* 
God  has  forseen,  will  happen  certainly,  but  not  of  necessity.  They 
will  happen  certainly,  because  the  divine  prescience  cannot  be  deceived^ 
but  they  will  not  happen  necessarily,  because  prescience  can  have  no' 
influence  on  the  object  foreknown,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  an  intransitive' 
action.  What,  therefore,  is  to  happen  according  to  contingency  and 
the  free-will  of  man,  is  not  the  effect  of  God's  prescience,  but  is  pro- 
duced by  the  free-agency  of  its  own  natural  causes,  the  future  spon- 
taneous inclination  of  which  is  perfectly  known  to  Grod."-   P.  41.' 

•  '  . 

The  special  decree  of  God  relating  to  man,  is  termed  Predes- 
tination, and  a  passage  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  has  been  often 
cited  as  exhibiting  a  luminous  view  of  this  perplexing  subject. 
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**  Man  shall  not  <|ttite  be  lost,  but  sav'd  who  wiil^ 
Yet  not  of  yiil  la  him>  but.  grace  in  me 
Freely  vouchsafed ;  once  more  I  will  renew 
.  His  Upsed  powers. 

*  .J 

Upheld  by  me,  that  he  may  know  how  frail 
His  fairn  condition  Is.  and  to  me  owe 
All  his  deliverance,  and  to  none  but  me. 
Some  I  have  chosen  of  peculiar  grace 
Elect  above  the  rert ;  so  is  my  will : ''  &c. 

Paradise  Lost,  III,  nZ. 

•  # 

This,  if  translated  into.the  strictness  of  theological  phraseo- 
logy,  will  convey  the  doctrine  of  personal  electioii>  as  held,  by 
moderate  Calvinists*.  But  it  by  no  means  agrees  with  the 
mature  belief  of  our  sublime  poet,  who  defines  predestination 
to  be  that 

*  "  Whereby  God  in  pity  to  ihankind,  though  foreseeing  that  they 
would  fall  of  their  own  accord,  predestinated  to  eternal  salvation, 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  those  who  should  believe  and  c6n- 
tinue  in  the  faith,  for  a  manifestation  of  the  glwy  of  his  mercy,  grace, 
and  wisdom,  according  to  his  purpose  in  Christ.'^    P.  44» 

^  Here  is  not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  Re^ 
probation,  a  doctrine  which  be  indignantly  disclaims,  asserting 
that  wlienever  Predestination  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
election  alone  is  uniformly  intended,  and  .that  Reprobation 
having  in  view  the  destruction  of  unbeUevers,  a  thing  in  itself 
ungrateful  and  odious,  God  could  never  have  predestinated  it, 
or  proposed  it  to  himself  as  an  end.  Nor  is  this  definition 
consistent  witli  the  Calvinistic  notion  of  the  predestination  of  a 
chosen  few  to  eternal  life.  It  implies  no  particular  predes- 
tination or  election,  but  only  general^  extending  to  all  *'  those 
vho  should  believe  and  continue  in  the  faith."  He  declares 
that 

"  None  are  predestinated  or  elected  irrespectively,  e.  g.,  that  Peter 
is  not  elected  as  Peter,  or  John  as  John,  but  inasmuch  as  they  are 
believers,  and  continue  in  their  belief,  and  that  thus  the  general  decree 
of  election  becomes  personally  applicable  to .  eaqly  particular  believer, 
and  is  ratified  to  all  who  remam  stedfast  in  the  faim."    P.  51. 

Agreeably  to  th^e  whole  tenour  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  sal- 
vation and  eternal  life  are  offered  equally  to  all  on  the  condi- 
tions of  Faith  and  Repentance.  The  divine  decree  o£  Election 
19  uniformly  represented  as  conditional; — ^a  truth  which  our 

*  See  Bbhop  Neivtoo's  Note  on  the  passage  just  quoted. . 
MO.  V.  VOL.  HI,  E 
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author  e8ta1)U^es:i»tJeiiglb;1?y  addncW^a  vasiety^^f  passaiges 
from  the  inspired  writings^  and  by  the  aia  £if  thejplafaicfr  teixts  ex- 
j^laining  some  others  tishich  are  confessedly  diifficnlt^  and  at  first 
sight  seem  to  favour  an  opposite  •  conclusion*  All  this  ia 
effected  with  great  clearness  aild  oyfer-powering  force  of  argu- 
ment ;  the  result  of.  which  is  that  God  predestinated  JTrom  eter- 
inty  all  those  who  shovtld  belieye  and  contitiue  in  the  faith  \ 
while  none  are  predestinated  to  destruction  except:  through 
their  own  fault.  From  thrs sound  and  Scriptural  viewof  Elec- 
tion, as  applying  to  all,  not  to  a  chosen  few,  it  follows  that 
Grace  sufficient  for  salvation  is  freely  oflTered  to  all.  The  uni- 
versality of  the  decree  requires  thai  ah  adequate  portionT^ 
Saving  grace  should  %e  given  to  every  man.  If  Godpredefih^ 
tiriat^s  to  eternal  life  dl  who  comply  with  the  conditions,  4ind 
excludes  no]\e  but  those  who  jdespise  and  reject  them,  it  k 
evident  that  sufficient  power  is  imparted  to  all  for  ^vationi 
otherwise  .those. who  perish  would  not,  perish  through^  tb^ir 
ot^n  fault.  ,  /     . , .- 

.  ^f  If  .Goj,  says  he^  reject.  ;«<^e  but  tl^^dmbBdieiit :^d  tdda^Uerog^ 
];ie. undoubtedly  givesgrace^o^all,  though  not  in  equal xaeasure,  yet 
^sufficient  for  a^t^^ptxig  kjoowledg^  of  the  tjrutb  .and  fiosd  sdvation^^^l 
is  Qwijiig  to  bis  supr^n^e  will  tbat.  God  does  not  vouchsafe  equal  grace 
to  all,'  but  it  is  owing  to  Ks  justice  that  there  are  none  to  whom  he 

floes  not  vouchsafe  gface  sufiipient  for  their  salvation."     P.  ^68.       •  •  * 

'.  '  -  .  .  ,       •-     -  -  .    , 

'  In  so  admirable  a.  papner  does  Milton  treat  the  intcicat^ 
questiph  of  tlie  Divine  Decrees.  It  would  be  too  miicb  to  assert 
4hat  He  has  unravelled  the.  ipazes  in  which  so  many  of  the 
^cutest  minds  .have  been  p.erplexedj  or  that  he  has  with  enfir^^ 
kuccfss  handled  a  subjeqt,with  which  the  greatest  adepts  .ia 
reasoning  have  been  unable  to  grapple;  but  he. has,  pei'haps^ 
gone,  as  far  as  is  permitted  to  tbe  ability  of  man  in  solving  a 
question  which  seems  calculated  to  excite  curiosity  for  ever^ 
and  for  ever  to  ehide  the  grasjp  of  the  human  intellect.  Canst 
thou,  by  searching,  find  out  jGod? .  Canst  thou,  find  out  the  4^ 
mighty  to 'perfection?  It  is  as  high  as  heaven,  what  canst, 
thou  do?  deeper/than  heU,  whdi  canst  thoU  knowt  Job.  ii.  7,  8. 
Shrouded  as  the'cpunsels  of  Deity  are  by  darkness  impervious^ 
to  mortal  ken,  1^411  presumptuous  inquiries  be  repressed^  .^^XkA^ 
putting  full  confidence  in  the  immensity  of  benevolence  from 
which -the  dMne4ispensations  originate^  let  us  pay  to  God  the 
faomfage  of  grateful  hearts  by  a  meek  And  prostsrate  adoiution.  ^ 
1  Milton,  it  should  seem,  does  niDt  allow  Baptismal  Regenera« 
tion ;  and>  indeed,  scarcely  any  spiritual  grace  c^  b^  aesoeiAited 
with  his  degrading  notion  of  the  rite  of  Baptism  :  but  respecting 
the  doctrines  of  Justification,  Adoption,  Assurance^  and  final 
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Persieyerahce^  while  he  'expresses  hhnself  viiXh  the,  gufCrdecl 
eautiqn  of  a  man.consdious  that  he  is  treading  oa  slifipec]^ 
ground^  his  ideas  are,  generally  speaking,  correct  and  mtioiiaL 
in'  some  f^ces,  it  is  riot  to  be  denied,  .a  p^ietrating  ejFe  tnay" 
diiderh-an  apparent,  if  not  real^;  contradictionyrTrtsbmediiiig  at' 
least  in  doubtful  accordance  vith  his  isystem,  and  here  and  tfefe 
sentiments  which.the  sound  divine  will  be  relactant  to  approve^; 
Ibgdther.with  some  of  those  metaphysical  and.  scholastic  distinc-. 
tions* which  he! is  perpetually  abjuring,  yet  perpetually  using« 
On  the  quesjtions  just  mentioned,:  however,  he  is  neither  -Cal-^ 
vinistic  nor  Pelagian,". but  appears,  to  agree  with  ibe  general 
principles  of' die  Establi^ed,  Church;  the  evidence  of  whuA 
arises  irom  his  uniformly  and  distinctly  asserting  both  the  neW 
cessity  of  the  .influence,  of  the.  Spirit,  and  the  unconstrained 
{ro^dom  of  the  wilL  It  is  constantly  and  explicitly  avowed  byr 
him,  that  divine  srsice  and  human  co-operation  are  requisite  in; 

die  great  work  of  saitatidn.  .  

It  has  hitherto  been  our  pleasing  task  to  commend;  but:i| 
aacr^d  regard  to;truth  and  duty  compels  us,  however  reluctantv 
to  denoiince  whatevdr  will  not  stand  the:  tJest  of  impartial  critic 
cisnik;  .He  who  assumes,  voluntary  and' unbidden,  the  conse^i 
crated  ofBce  of  promulging  Scripture,  truth,  must  be  content,* 
however  splendid  his  success  in  minstrelsy  and  jsong,  to  lay 
aside  his  other  glories,  and  to  be  tried  by  his  sole  merits  and 
defects  in  d&charging  that  ofEce. .  Endiusiastic  .as  our  admiral 
tibn  of  *^  Paradise  Lost"  has  been,  even  from  our  boyish  daysj 
we  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  forget  our  early  prepossessions  in 
favour  of  the  author,  and  fairly  point  out  that  which,  as  Church- 
men and  Reviewers,  we  conscientiously  beheve  deserving 'oS 
ir^rehension. 

.  It  is  the  remark  of  Dr.  Johnsoni  that  Mtltbn  appears  ^*  to 
have  been  untainted  with  any  heretical  peculiarity  of  opinion ;  ^ 
in  which  Mr,  Todd  coincides;  and  Dr.  Symmons  observes  that 
his  **  theological  opinions,  as  &r  as  it  appears,  were  orthodox 
and  consistent  with  the  creed  of  the  Church  of  England  *»'• 
Whether  his  conduct  and  the  writings  given  to  the  world  du^ 
nng  his  life,  and  under  lus  own  auspioes,  warrant  such  a  coot 
elusion,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  questionable  point.  But  die 
recently  discovered  manuscript  affords  the  most  incontestable 
evidence  o(  unsound  opinions,  not  hastily  formed,  and  published 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  adopted  in  age,  in  the  matiurity 
of  his  judgment,  after  serious  and  deliberate  inquiry. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  he  who  can  reason  so;j«di* 

f  Stt  th«ir  respective  Lives  of  MiHobi 
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diously  on  the  Divine  Decrees,  should  have  erred  widely  from 
the  truth  respecting  the  evei'-blessed  Trinity.  It  might  appear^ 
a  dream  to  suppose  that  he  would  ever  speak  disparagingly  of 
the  essential  divinity  of  Christ,  who  could  thus  solemnly  invoke 
his  aid :  "  Thou  that  sittest  in  light  and  glory  unapproachable,' 
Parent  of  angels  and  men !  next  thee  I  implore,  Omnipotent 
King,  Redeemer  of  that  lost  remnant  whose  nature  thou  didst* 
assume,  ineffable  and  everlasting  Love !  And  thou,  the  third 
subsistence  of  divine  infinitude,  illuminating  Spirit,  the  joy  and 
solace  of  created  beings !  one  tri-personal  Godhead,  look  upon/ 
&c.*"  The  reader  of  "Paradise  Lost,"  while  contemplating^ 
the  sublime  representations  of  the  Son's  glory,  majesty,  and' 
dominion,  and  the  sweet  description  of  the  influences  and 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  which  that  transcendant 
poem  abounds,  would  never,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  delight^ 
suspect  the  author's  orthodoxy  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity* 
Some,  indeed,  who  have  been  able  to  dispel  the  mists  which: 
poetic  imagery  spread  before  their  eyes,  have  perceived  real 
contradictions  in  the  language  of  Milton  on  this  subject ;  yet 
they  were  considered  as  the  licences  of  the  poet  rather  than 
the  sentiments  of  the  man,  and  were  at  once  lost  sight  of  in 
the  intrancement  in  which  the  reader  was  involved  by  the  magic 
power  of  poetry  and  imagination.  But  this,  however  pleasing,, 
is  all  a  mere  delusion.  His  opinions,  as  collected  from  the 
work  before  us,  approached  nearer  to  those  of  the  Arians,  than 
to  any  other  sect ;  yet  he  occasionally  uses  expressions  scarcely: 
removed  from  undisguised  Socinianism.    - 

The  proof  of  this  melancholy  truth  is  no  difficult  task :  the 
evidence  is  too  copious  and  too  distinct  to  be  mistaken^  He 
absolutely  denies  the  self-existence  and  eternal  generation  o£ 
the' Son,  as  well  as  his  co-equality  and  consubstantiality  with 
the  Father*  This,  it  is  true,  is  not  inconsistent  with  Semi- 
Arianism,  the  least  erroneous  form  of  that  heresy,  (for  the 
Arians  differ  as  much  among  themselves  as  they  do  from  the 
Omoousians) ;  but  he  also  avers  that  all  the  passages  where  the. 
name  and  attributes  and  works  of  God,  as  well  as  divine  ho- 
nours, are  supposed  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Son,  are  misunder-«. 

stood*     He. labours  to  prove — 

/  ■  -  . 

"  First,  that  in  every  passage  eacli  of  the  particulars  abovemea-^ 
tioned  is  attributed  in  express  terms  only  to  one  God  the  Father,  as 
weirby  the  Son  himself  as  by  his  apostles.  Secondly,  that  wherever 
they  are  attributed  to  the  Son,  it  is  in  such  a  manrier  that  they  are 
easily  understood  to  be  attributable  iii  their  original  and  proper  sense  to 

*  Trd'atise  of  Reformation,  sub  finenf) 
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th^  Father  alone  i  and  that  the  Son  acknowledges  himself  to  posi^s^ 
whatever  share  of  Deity  is  assigned  to  him,  by  virtue  of  the  peculiar 
gift  and  kindness  of  the  Father ;  to  which  the  apostles  also  bear  their 
testimony.  And,  lastly,  that  the  Son  himself  and  the  apostles  acknow- 
ledge throughout  the  whole  of  their  discourses  and  writings,  that  the  Fa- 
ther is  greater  than  the  Son  in  all  things/'     P.  98, 

These  propositions  he  tries  with  all  his  strength  to  substan- 
tiate J  and  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  construction  may  be  put 
upon  this  "  share  of  Deity  assigned  to  the  Son/*  as  to  rcndqr. 
the  whole  representation  of  his  nature  and  character  perfectly 
consonant  to  the  amphibious  Christianity  of  ths  Unitarians. 
Yet  at  other  times  he  approaches  the  very  confines  of  a  purer 
faith,  assorting  that  the  Son  existed  in  the  beginning ;  that  by 
a  delegated  power  he  created  all  things  ;  that  he  has  the  power 
of  conversion,  of  remission  of  sins,  of  renovation,  of  the  media* 
torial  office ;  and  that  he  was  endued  with  the  divine  nature 
and  substance,  though  distinct  from,  and  inferior  to  the  FatheK 
In  short,  he  seems  to  represent  the  Redeemer  as  omnipotent 
and  omniscient,  yet  a  creature  ;  as  a  God,  yet  without  partici- 
pating in  the  essence  of  Deity.  Into  such  inconsistencies .  do 
those  fall  who  once  desert  the  unvaried  and  unvarying  faith  of 
the  orthodox  Church  of  Christ ! 

Wifh  respect  to  the  Third  Person  in  the  Trinity,  he  acknow- 
ledges the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  at  the  same  timCji^ 
since  he  rejects  his  essential  divinity,  it  is  only  the  personality 
pf  a  created  being.  The  sum  of  his  doctrine  on  this  point  is^ 
briefly,— 

"  That  the  Holy  Spirit,  iuasmnch  as  he  is  a  minister  of  God,  and* 
therefore  a  creature,  was  created  or  produced  of  the  substance  of  God,.. 
not  by  a  natural  necessity,  but  by  the  free-will  of  the  a^ent,  probably 
before  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid,  but  later  than  the  Son^r 
and  far  inferior  to  him.'*     P.  171. 

Such  is  Milton's  creed  upon  that  all-important  subject,  the 
sacred  Trinity :  we  shall  not,  however,  waste  our  reader*s  time 
and  OUT  own,  by  staying  to  point  out  its  absurdities  and  incon- 
sistencies. Those  who  are  but  moderately  read  in  the  Trinita- 
rian controversy  will  meet  with  nothing  to  repay  the  trouble  of 
perusal;  no  recondite  learning,  no  happy  illustration  of  the' 
subject,  no  ingenious  exposition  of  disputed  texts.  They  will 
only  find  scholastic  subtilties  which  have  been  long  exploded, 
sophistry  which  has  been  again  and  again  refuted,  and  misin- 
terpretations which  have  been  a  thousand  times  corrected. 
Through  the  whole  of  the  discussion  there  is  nothing  charac- 
teristic of  the  cautious  divine,  but  every  where  a  precipitancy  of 
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of  faith  and  mannersi  would  be  the  most  pliable  of  all  TufesF, 
and  might  he  easily  made  to  accommodate  itself  to  all  the  cir^ 
cumstances  and  conditions  of  life^  to  the  whims  and  caprices^: 
and  even  the  vices  of  mankind.  As  our  Saviour  is  speakii^  o% 
married  women,  the  plain  and  strict  meaning  of  the  expression 
vopituay  rendered  ^^  fornication "  by  our  translators,  is  ^'  ddul-* 
tery,"  as  understood  by  Schleusner,  Kuinoel,  Rosenmiiller, 
Koecher,  Schott,  &c.,  and  for  this  cause  alone  does  he  grant 
the  permission  of  divorce. 

In  this  treatise  Milton  advocates  another  dangerous  doctrine, 
of  which  his  former  works  afford  no  suspicion,  namely,  the  law- 
fulness of  Polygamy.  Many  of  the  texts  which  are  usually 
adduced  against  this  practice,  are  brought  under  review,  and 
tortured  to  serve  his  purpose  with  considerable  dexterity.  But 
liis  great  argument  is  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  patriarchs^ 
and  worthies  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  He  cannot  be^ 
lieve  either  that  so  many  holy  men  should  have  sinned  through 
Ignorance,  or  that  their  hearts  should  have  been  so  hardened, 
or  that  God  should  have  tolerated  such  conduct  in  his  people, 
if  polygamy  were  morally  wrong.  **  The  practice  of  the  saints, 
then,  is  the  best  interpretation  of  the  commandments.'*  But 
this  will  not  be  allowed  to  have  much  weight  when  it  is  consi- 
dered, that,  however  particular  virtues  in  mese  worthies  may  be 
represented  as  patterns,  they  are  not  held  up  to  us  for  universal' 
imitation :  some  things^  too^  were  permitted  for  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts  (Matt.  xix.  8.);  and  tne  Mosaic  religion  itself  wasL 
not  designed  to  be  a  complete  dispensation,  it  being  only  com- 
plete as  introductory  to  a  more  pure  and  spiritual  law.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that,  either  in  consequence  of  the  teach*^ 
ing  of  the  prophets,  or  of  clearer  views  of  the  Levitical  code, 
polygamy  gradually  ceased  during  the  latter  period  of  the 
Jewish  poUty ;  for  in  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  no  trace 
of  any  such  practice  being  tolerated. 

That  Polygamy  is  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  Creator  is 
apparent  from  the  equaUty  in  the  number  of  males  and  females 
born  into  the  world ;  from  his  having  created  only  one  woman 
for  the  first  man;  from  the  injurious  effects  which  result  from 
a  plurality  of  wives ;  and  from  the  prohibitions  delivered  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  These  arguments  against 
polygamy  are  so  strong  that  the  sagacity  of  Milton,  it  may  be 
presumed,  would  not  have  resisted  their  force,  had  he  not  been 
influenced  by  the  circumstances  of  his  first  marriage.  Dr.  Sum- 
ner, indeed,  appears  to  be  of  a  different  judgment  * ;  but,  if  Mil- 

*  See  hu  note  (4.)  ir  p.  255. 
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ton  had  not  been  blinded  by  fijelf-pikrtiaUty^  if'  he  had  not  been 
anxious  to  Tindicate  his  conduct  in  an  aiFair  which  sober  reason 
can  never  approve,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  mind  like  his 
would  ever  have  entertained  opinions  so  groundless  and  so  mis* 
chievous.  Such  is  the  intimate  union  between  faith  and  practice, 
that  error  in  the  former  is  generally  accompanied  with  obliqui-^ 
ties  in  the  latter.  Our  judgments  are  affected  by  the  feelings  ^ 
our  reasonings  are  biassed  by  our  prejudices.  The  most  efiSc- 
tual  way  to  hold  the  balance  of  reason  iirni  and  steady,  is  to 
purify  the  heart  and  life  from  all  the  vices  and  follies,  which, 
wherever  they  exist,  will  have  an  undue  influence  over  our 
better  judgment.  Let  all  who  are  sincere  in  the  desire  to  pe- 
netrate the  recesses  of  truth,  and  especially  of  sacred  truth,  guard 
their  conduct  with  a  vigilant  eye.  Every  moral  aberration  will,, 
though  unperceived  perhaps  by  themselves,  warp  more  or  lesa 
their  intellectual  powers. 

To  the  same  cause  may  be  attributed  Milton's  lax  notions 
respecting  the  ministerial  authority,  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion. He  is  said  to  have  first  been  a  favourer  of  the  Presby* 
terians,  then  of  the  Independents,  and  lastly  to  have  been  a 
professed  member  of  no  particular  sect  of  Christians.  He  who 
changes  from  opinion  to  opinion,  who  wanders  from  sect  to  sect, 
subjects  himself  to  the  imputation  of  weakness  and  frivolity; 
but  imbecility  was  not  the  character  of  Milton's  mind;  his> 
Erastian  notions,  therefore,  can  only  be  attributed  to  his  having 
imbibed  a  portion  of  the  malignant  spirit  of  the  age  which  fiub- 
verted  the  altar  and  the  throne.  His  disregard  of  external  religion, 
cannot  be  vindicated,  notwithstanding  the  apologies  offered  by 
some  of  his  annotators  and  biographers.  If  the  Almighty  have 
constituted  a  visible^  Church  on  earth,  it  must  be  the  duty  as 
well  as  the  interest  of  every  Christian  to  prove  himself  a  member 
of  it  by  openly  and  outwardly  complying  with  the  terms  of  its 
communion.  Listen  to  the  judgment  of  a  writer  who  was  as 
much  superior  to  Milton  in  gigantic  force  of  intellect,  as  he  was 
below  him  in  imaginative  invention :  "  To  be  of  no  Church  is 
dangerous.  Religion,  of  which  the  rewards  are  distant,  and 
which  is  animated  only  by  faith  and  hope,  will  glide  by  degrees 
out  of  the  mind,  unless  it  be  invigorated  and  reimpressed  by . 
external  ordinances,  bv  stated  calls  to  worship,  and  tne  salutary 
influence  of  example."  Such  is  the  sentiment  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson ;  and  it  is  likely  it  would  have  found  an  echo  in  the 
bosom  of  Milton,  for  he  expressly  owns  the  duty  of  joining  in- 
ternal and  external  worship  in  practice  (p.  557.)  But  having 
deserted  the  outward  ordinances  of  religion,  he  lived  on,  like. 
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loo  many  othera^  in  the  neglect  of  vnat^  in  all  probabiUty^.  his* 
better  judgnfient  approved.  * 

His  opinions  on  the  authority  and  goy^mment  of  the  Church* 
as  recorded  in  this  treatise^  are  as  loose  as  can  well  be  imagined* 
He  seems  to  carry  his  notions  of  individual  liberty,  or  rather* 
Hcence,  in  matters  of  religion,  to  an  extent  scarcely  compatible 
Ivith  the  institution  of  a  Cbristian  ministry.  '  A'toleration  of  all 
the  different'  seats  of  Christians  is  now  universally  acknowledged  :* 
not  so  the  right  of  private  opinion  '^to  the  extent  claimed  by 
some;  for  such  an  unlknited  right  is  inconsistent  with  tJie  veiry 
idea  of  an  eccfesiastlcai  estiMi^ment,    He  maintains  that  the. 
visible  Church  consists  of  all  believers  in  any  place  whatever,' 
either  individually,  or  in  conjunction  with  others ;  (p.  457.)  fliat' 
any  believer  is  competent  to  act  as  an  ordinary  minister,  pro^ 
▼idedhebe  endowed  with  the  necessary  gifts, — these  gifts  con-* 
stituting  his  mission  j  (p.  461.)  that  any  believer  furnished  witb 
flie  requMte  gifts  may  administer  the 'rites  pf  baptism  and  the 
Lord^s  supper;  (pp.  463, 464.)  that  every  believer  has  a  ri^h^ 
to.  interpret  the  Scriptures  for  himself;  (p.  47fe.)  that-the'choice; 
<^f  ministers  belongs  to  the  people;,  (p.  4^88.)  that/though'a  cer- 
tain recompence  to  ihinisters  is  reasonable  and  sanctioned'by 
the  law  of  God,  yet  it  is  better  to  render  an  unpkid  service  to* 
tdie  Church ;  (p.  484.)  that,  where  this  is  iitipracticable,  minis^ 
ters  should  look  for  their  support,  not -from  the  edicts  of  the 
civil  power,  but  froni  the  spontaneous  liberality  of  the'Church^. 
(p.  486.)  that  to  bargain  for  tithes  or  other  stipendiary  pay-' 
Hients,  or  to  have  recourse  to  legal  processes  for  the  recovery 
of  allowances  purely, ecclesiastical,  is  the  part  of  wolves  rather* 
tJian  of  miiuste^rs  of  the  Gospel;  (p.  487.)  that  ministers  are  to' 
live  .on  their' own  private  resources,  by  the  exercise  of  some] 
falling,  by  honest  industry;  (p.  489.)  that  Church  discij)liner' 
consists  in  a  mutual  agreement  among  the  'members  to.  fashion^ 
their  lives  according  to  the  Christian  doctrine,  and.  to  regulate* 
^ery  thing  in  their  public  meetings  decently  and  with  order  ^ 
(p.  4S7.)  thatt  the  custom  of-  hbldjn^  assemblies  is  to  be  main- 
tained according  to  the  apostolical  institution,  which  did  not' 
c^dain  that  an  individual,\and  he  a  stipendiary,  should  have  the 
iiiDle  right  of  speaking,  but'  that  ea&  believer  in  turn  should  be* 
aothorizbd  to  speak,  or  prophesy,  or  teach^  or  exhort,  accord-* 
ihg  to  his  gifts,  (p.  498  r)  -    ■   ■     •  ■     ^ 

^  Were  it  possible  to  effect  the  tmiversal^  ^(^tioii  of  these; 
conceits,  for  they  deserve  no  better  designation,  what  kn  aidt-]; 
nadrable  confusion  would  thence  arise  ?  .  Every  man,  itf^ht^ 
become  his  own  Church;  and  every  m  to  might  blfoaeh  trheit^io^'^^ 
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wer  doctrines  lie  chose  i^ithout  the  fear  of  censure  o^  reproachi 
The  want  of  an  adequate  and  legaf  provision,  would  drive  front 
the  mimsterial  office  all  that  is  respectable  for  rank  or 'talent,  to 
make  room  for  the  hypocrite  and  the  enthusiast.  'Learning 
woiilH  besoon.scared  away,  when  even  the  lowest  of  the  rabble' 
might  presume  to  become  teachers;  and  ignorance  and  fajia^T^ 
ticism  would  tben^  be  left  Undisturbed  to  hatch  their  wild  brooch 
of  heterogeneous  opinions.  Instead  of /being  all  of  one  mih|}/ 
and  speiJdng  the  same  thing,  the  Christian  world  would  become 
a  T^ryJSabel  of  noisy  ^d  discordant  tongues*  If  liftider  such  u 
state  of  things  the  Church  could  exist  at  all,  she  Wuld*exia^ 
flborn  of  her  beams,  lacerated  by  endless  d.issensions,  without 
tewards  to  remunerate  merit  or  to  stiitiulate  abilities,  with  ho^ 
outward  splendour  to  adorn  her,  no  harmony,  no  bcder,  no  dis*- 
oipline.  ;  ..,*...,.    ^ 

-  We  will  not  undergo  the  useless  trouble  of  refuting  a  scheme^ 
more  vain  and  visionary,  more  pregnant  with  things  "•  abortivie,". 
monstrous,  and  unkindly  mited"  than  hii^  own  limbo  of  vanity. 
We  will  not  contrast  it  with  the  beautiful  and  evaYigelical  fabric* 
of  the  Anglican  CKurch,  unrivalled  Ibr  her  pute^fkith  and-td^e-^ 
nmt  principles.  With  a  distiniction'  of  ranks  to  e:xcite  the*  hopes- 
ef  emulous  youth,  with  wealth  sufficient, to  reward  talent) 4)ut* 
not  to  encourage  indolence^  she  invites  to  her  service^  those  who ' 
by  knowledge  and  active  piety  are  best  fitted  to  diffuse. the' 
tiittths  of  religion*  Her  claim  to  veneration  and  reject  restiS'^ 
upon  the  high  and  exalted  ground  of  her  being  a  faithful  dep6<' 
sitory  of  revealed  truth,^  a  pure  branch  of  the  apostolical  Chirfch^ 
of  Christ.  By  the  excellence  of  Her  formularies,  the  soundness  • 
of  her  doctrines,  and  the  well  directed  zeal  of  her  ministry,' she' 
18  the  head  and  glory  of  the  Reformation ;  subject  to  triaU  as' 
militant  here  on  earth,  but  destined  hereafter  to  reign  triumph-' 
ant  in  heaven.  That  she  is  built  upon  the  rock  of  ages;  'and' 
that  her  episcopal  form  of  ecclesiastical  }M>lity  is  of  divine  insti-i 
tation,  has  been' demonstrated  by  numbers  who  have  protected' 
and  adorned  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  not  required  of  us* 
to  go  over  the  same  ground;  and  we  have  not  ,the*presumption' 
to  imagine  that  our  feeble  hands  are  needed^for  the  safety  of^; 
our  Zion,  defended  as  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  by  hosts  of 
champions  whose  prowess  has  borne  down  all  opposition  in  the 
field  of  controversy.  ^    ^        "  '  *      ,    ' 

'  It  can  be  nothing  wonderful  that  he  whosie  ideas  of  Church 
government  are  so  crude  and  undigested,  should  entertain  con-' 
captions  eqiutUy  false  of  the  external  serridea  of  religion;     Mil-; 
ten  lays  but  litde-  stress  upop  the  public  offices  of  worship,  and  ^^ 
the  outward  miilistration  of  tihe  wordt     With-regard  to  the  place  * 
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of  prayer,  all  are  in  his  opinion  equally  suitable ;  (pp.  567,  600.^ 
as  to  public  instruction  any  believer  is  competent  to  preach  the 
Gospel;  (p,  463.)  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  repealed,  and  no 
particular  4ay  of  worship  has  been  appointed  in  its  place;: 
(p,  605.)  "  the  Lord*s  prayer  was  intended  rather  as  a  model  of 
supplication;  than  as  a  form  to  be  repeated  verbatim  by  the 
Apostles,  or  by  Christian  Churches  at  the  present  day.  Henco 
the  superfiuousness  of  set  forms  of  worship ;  seeing  that,  with 
Christ  for  our  master,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  for  our  assistance  in 
prayer,  we  can  have  no  need  of  any  human  aid  in  either  re* 
spect/'  (p.  562.) 

That  our  Saviour  intended  the  Lord's  prayer  as  a  form  to  be 
repeated  by  Christians,  is  evident  from  the  expressions  recorded 
by  St.  Luke,  "  When  ye  pray^  say^  Our.  Fathery  which  art  in> 
heaven^'  &c.  (xi.  2.)  and  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  Christ's  words 
imply  the  same  thing.  After  this  manner  therefore  ovrais  o5v,  pray 
ycy  Our  Father^  &c.  (vi.  9.)  Milton  was  too  good  a  Greek 
scliolar  not  to  have  drawn  the  same  conclusion,  had  not  his  un* 
destanding  been  perverted  by  puritanical  zeal  and  prejudice. 
If  set  forms  of  worship  are  superfluous,  it  is  surely  not  unrea- 
sonable to  infer  that  the  extemporaneous  prayers  of  ministers 
are  equally  unnecessary  to  guide  the  devotions  of  religious  as- 
semblies. In  the  light  of  addresses  to  the  Deity  it.  is  the  same 
thing  to  the  worshipper  whether  they  are  precomposed  or  ex- 
temporary ;  they  are  both. forms  which  he  has  to  foUow:  and. 
iio  reason  can  be  given  why  the  Holy  Spirit  should  not  be  alike 
influential  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  To  reject  altogether 
set  forms  in  public  worship  is  impossible,  the  unpremeditated  < 
prayer  of  an  individual  minii^ter  being  a  set  form  to  the  rest  of 
the  congregation, — and  it  would  be  unwise  were  it  possible.  In 
pur  present  imperfect  state  it  would  be  giving  admission  to  ab-. 
surd,  inconsistent,  and  unhallowed  addressee  to  a  God  of  infinite 
purity  and  perfections.  It  would  open  a  door  to  all  the  exceifties 
of  fanatic  and  self-conceited  ignorance,  to  the  exclusion  of  calm, 
and  rational  devotion,  the  consequenc/B  of  which  would  be  thafc 
the  thinking  and  sober  part  of  mankind  would  either  turn  away 
from  public  worship  in  disgust,  or  give  way  to  that  mystic  Piet- 
ism, to  which  Milton,  as  may  be  inferred  both  from  his  personal 
conduct  and  the  treatise  before  us,  w^s  too  much  inclined  in  the . 
latter  period  of  his  life.  -        . 

The  advantages  of  liturgical  offices  of  devotion  so  far  prepan- 
clerate  over  spontaneous  prayer,  that  it  is  surprising  they  should 
appear  in  a  different  light  to  the  keen  intellect  of  our  great  poet. 
In  reference  to  his  anti-Trinitarian  notions,  Pr.  Sumner  regrets 
"  that  the  mighty  mind  of  Milton,  jn  its  conscientious,  tliouglx . 
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mistaken  search  after  truth,  had  not  ah  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing those  masterly  refutations  of  the  Arian  schenve,  for  which; 
Christianity  is  indebted  to  the  labours  of  those  distinguished 
ornaments  of  the  English  Ghiireh/'  namely,  Bishop  Bull  and 
Dr.  Waterland  (p.  xxxv.).  But  hid  understanding,  warped  by 
prejudice,  and  elated  by  self-confidence,  would  probably  have 
resisted  the  arguments  of  these  celebrated  divines,  as  it  did  the 
arguments  of  a  Hooker  and  a  Hammond,  He  could  not  be 
unacquainted  with  dk  incomparable  work  of  the  former  on  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity,  and  we  cannot  suppose  him  ignorant  of  the 
"  View  of  the  New  Directory  and  Vindication  of  the  Ancient 
Liturgy,"  by  the  judicious  Hammond*  ;  a  treatise  which,  if  we 
™^y  judge  from  its  effect  upon  ourselves,  brings  conviction  to 
the  mind  with  irresistible  force.  The  prejudices  which  Lord- 
Bacon,  in  his  **  Novum  Organum,"  by  a  bold  but  appropriate* 
image,  calls  the  idoh  of  the  understanding y  are  able  to  wrest  the' 
judgment  even  of  men  who  with  honest  intentions,  and  in  the' 
sobriety  of  age,  devote  themselves  to'  the  investigation  of  the 
truth.  A  mind  formed  in  such  a  mould  as  Milton's,  fervent  in^ 
its  affections,  bold  and  daring,  with  the  power  and  the  ambition 
to  surmount  whatever  is  arduous,  and  spurred  on  by  the  indo-^ 
mitable  ardour  of  genius,  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  contagion 
of  the  unhappy  period  in  which  he  livedo  Yet  in  an  age  phren-» 
2ied  with  fanaticism  to  a  degree  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the 
history  of  human  folly,  there  were  not  a  few  men  of  command- 
ing intellect  and  learning,  raised  up,  as  we  believe,  by  the  espe- 
cial interposition  of  Providence,  who  stedfastly  adhered  to  the 
Church  in  her  fallen  fortunes,  and,  calm  amidst  the  storms, 
steered  the  consecrated  ark  safely  through  the  rocks  and  shoals 
which  endangered  it,  into  a  haven  of  peace  and  security. 

With  regard  to  the  time  of  worship,  Milton  thus  sums  up  the 
result  of  his  researches ;  '^  first,  that  under  the  Gospel  no  one 
day  is  appointed  for  Divine  worship  in  preference  to  another, 
except  such  as  the  Church  may  set  apart  of  its  own  authority 
for  the  voluntary  assembling  of  its  members ;  and  secondly,  that; 
this  may  conveniently  take  place  once  every  seven  days>  and 
particularly  on  the  first  day  of  the  week ;  provided  always  that 
it  be  observed  in  compliance  with  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
and  not  in  obedience  to  the  edicts  of  the  magistrate:  and  like- 
wise that  a  snare  be  not  kid  for  the  conscience  by  the  allegation 
of  the  Divine  commandment,  borrowed  from  the  Decalogue!." 

*  HamoioDd's  Treatise,  as  appears  from  the  Life  by  Fell,  preBxed  to  his, 
works  in  4  voJs.  fol.,  was  published  in  1645,  and  Milton  died  in  1674.     He 
eould  hardly  have  overlooked,  during  all  this  intermediate  time  the  work  of  so 
distloguished  a  man  as  lytn  Hammond. 
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inl^itfere  w|th  the  p^cemry  oc^mp^fttioiis  o(mw  in  criiLsocseetjp;- 
lHM»  iiEQw  one  'P»rtij((uta9  ^ay  i^puM  be  9et  ^art  in  any  cdmlna-^ 
ility  ttji  tbe^authorily  of  the'  Phurcl^  where  any  body  of  Ghi» 
ti9^3> snuxnie^us  or  few,  pr:()n^:indiyiduiil»  jaafej  constitute. a^ 
Chiit(^^  w^vare  at  a  lo3i^  to  disqoT^.  It  isi.the'do6tiin/&  of  JMvk 
Unitarians, and  of.  many  in'  otlier  reiapectsi-ortbodox^^ithiit  oixr? 
$«jvio!ur  h^9^abQHabedf  {dl.die^€Jig>n\Q£^yis;  and  .the  Romanists^ 
groii«4  the  Qtd^^on;  qf  -m  weekiy  lestxt^ton '  die .  audiority  oC 
tb^i  Church. .  Without  entering  inta .  the  <|iie8^ion  of  the  ditine) 
oa:!^  of  ^he 'i)abb4ti^al  ins^itjLLtion  (though  the  ailments:  for 
i^  dffirhmtiyeareinscmi^judgnient  too  atifongtx>4idint£o£douhlj 
^W  rf^jJl^mej^ly  obfl^i:ve  that  it  i*  dangerous  to  mbk  of  a.div|ne: 
t$m:(|on»  considering  how;  indispensable  it  is  to  the  xnaintehanoftt 
of  true :  region;  :  AboHshf  thj^-  observatian  of  .a  3dbbaih>  axiSL 
^ty  9f?31  appn!  .vanidi  from  the  earth.  .  Impiety,  aud'<the.de8e«' 
(rrftfioh  of  ibisi&stiTali  mutit,  in  Athe  nature,  of  things^  have  a  mu^ 
iml  «ejation»hipy.  Henoe  4t  ia  .a  fact  verified  by  all  ojcperience. 
arni  idl  e<^le^uigtical  rhi$tory»  that  according  to  the  nianner  in: 
v4iieh  th]e.sabbaUi.bA8  been  Jtept  in  all  agesi  re%ion  1ms  been^ 
found  to  ilailiriAhx^. decays  •  i: 

1.  WefaBriailtQi»fcd\'to*p<iiBt  out  for' ipeprehebsion  domeolb^r: 
opuuj(>n»:wbichi8Jre  deen^edl^rrionebud  by  the  best  divines;  as> 
foi.in8taiice»:j&id;!jtiie!w;6rid: :w»0.not>a  out  of  nc^hihg;: 

to.:l78i)  tbatcthe^ouiisiulijject.t^  deaths  and  consequently  that: 
ttereiis  no  intfanmediatestflle^  (1.  li*  c.  1^) ;  that :  tibte  moral  law  of 
M(^ed  is  abolidiedi  jCL  i.  c<  27) ;  that  infant  baptism  is  impropei^») 
()'.  i(  c:  28):;:  tb^tihe  Deoalogue  js.not  binding  upon  Christians, 
(Liii.c^l).  W^'jm^k  alao  have  noticed  the  author  s  strange 
remarkaon  tbef^al^ure  of  the  Deity  (1. i. c.  2),  bk  low  and  uUrr 
aeiSptural  explanation  of  th^  sacraments,  (L  i.  c;  SS)^  and  his 
absurd,  definition  of  .marriage^  (i.  i.  c;  10);  together  wit^  isbme* 
Conti*adktions>  and  manyifalse  interpretations,  and  mistaJsien  apH 
plications  of  scripture  texts;  but  we  withdraw  from  the  un- 
grateful task,  and  shall  conclude  with  one  or  two  general  obs^- 
vations.^  .  .  .     •     : 

;  We  are  told  by  his-  bi^raphera  that  Milton  was  mastj^r  of 
Qreek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  as  well  as  of  the  mo-: 
derh  languages,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  That  he  wau^an- 
universal  scholar  is  evinced  by  his  writings ;  but  that  his  bibUeal 
knowledge  Was  either  extensive  or  profound  cannot  be  so  tei^ily. 
granted.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  compare  him  to  the  giants 
of  those  days,  to  a  Wialton,  a  Castell,  a  Pococke,  a  BeveriSge, 
a  Peaf  son,  a  Hammond,  a  Barrow,  a  ^ranihall,  a  Taylor,  a' 
£ightfo6t,  or  an  Usher,    As  a  th^ologi^n  he  must  be  aBowedi 


Qvf^n^fnpr  isritc»$i!tainr:^ll^}l^I..he  C49  be;  cv^fc^d  ab^ye  %im 
VmtamcBl  e^nl^mpof arii^^.Ti^be  inytrtieal  Sipe<^yi»imsf .  :Bft 
M^,  9s  in;  may>ibu^jiitde  ^yidenc^  apy^rs  of  i^^n«v&  iearhiiigi 
ioi.rtie  "  Chmstjw  Dfo^Jtrine;!'  It;^tt»t8»otti'ap^r.;(rf dieepxe^ 
^ewclt;  npif  does  his  mode  pfr.t^eatingftbQ'&^qral  topic^Keymeeji 
mmd enriched, with  tb^il^.iQpl^  .s^]?<^:  G»f  tb^logi^lJiitaiature^ 
He  sAldomlrefers  texotber  autlio»s  > :  i««l  there  Jai^tbingrto  show 
th^t  be.  F9a .H«^U::JP©ad:ia  .tj)(fe reniiiiii^  .Q|jhi^,«ncient:E*albers£ 
Ihisf  >t:i94ri:ie>  mfty  he  ift -sewe;  degree  acecHiiMfei  fori ^I^  bw 
^be  confidence  in  bis  own  id^jyutie^  which  l^d  him  to  disdain  all 
bajrowed  |iissistftnce»»  wd^p^-rtlyby  Ijis  des%n  toloundrbisisj^^ 
tero  of  d.ivimty/Qn .  the  Bjbk  aldUe ;  but  hi§  .cifeatiohs  of  Sciiiptufe^ 
9ild  the  vay  in  wbiQb  they  ai^japidiodj  indicate^heWier  k^ 
iiiQir.> judgment/    Heinpi\}m^^}AfMl^::'9tsir^  text's? 

wichput .teg^ri  to* !tbcsr aftphf R??iHty^  irfit^wereudth  a. .vief^r. ta 
p9ra4e^in  a  njannferjwhii^ o^o  Ji^id^ 

He. seldom  att^pt«:  eti^ioiil  eb^Jili'catiohs*  arid  wJteni thiB  does^ 
they  are  fotj  thfe  mQsfc„p»rt  trit«  andJs)fl[^fidaf..  It.Mraa^an  ^ng^^ 
it  is  readily  gKanted,.  wben,  bibHeal  .eriticism  and  rhehhenedric 
theology  iwere  only  be^nr^gi  to  be  ?cnltivated,'  at  leiist  iit;this> 
country;  buit  lit  djoeB  .n^t  sp|]^eat  tb^t  he:.waa5Bi»cb  cwjfjersaBft 
witk  thes^  .brijajebess  of  J^o^fedge^rrJ'^ithbut  whieb  no  .one  ^ilunildt 
presume  t^expourid  tiueiat^ed  iS»riptui«s.c ..  .'/..:■:  ;  i;\  .. 
:  Thist  vaa.  prqbaWy  onc^  cawe-  of  tbel  ej^pvohecfus.  yienriwWh.  he 
tpofc.q^^oineprini^^al  andd.o.ctriQ4l.-le^jt3;  andsanother;iiiiquBS^ 
tionabJy  .w^agT-hisj  disdain  o£jalUautborHy  ina*fih*giousi-matte;csi# 
He  seems  tQ  have,  considered  every  surr^der/of  lindiytdual  6pi»* 
nton jae^jlnaonsisteB* i withCharlstian Jiberty,  and je¥ery..defenBni::e 
t9  the  jijidgment.iOxt;.ajULtbprity:of. authors  ajsnaninfFijigemcasiljoi 
the  rLajuralrigbtsof man/ < Eyery  bdi^ver^ be'aiffe]:^^ has.-a right, 
to  interpret  the.  Scriptures  for  himself,  and.  the  ..exposition,  ofi 
publieteacberscanbejof  no  use  to  liim,  except  so  iar  asjtisr 
corifim9ediby.bi3  awn  .conscience^  .  Hene^hexbelieTesLthat  any 
acquiescence  in  human  authority,  in  human  traditions^  in  .thc^ 
opinions.  !of  our  forefetberi^.dr.  of  antiquity^,  is  to  impose  ra  yoke 
upon  believers  contrary  to. the:  freedom  which.- we  enjoy,  undeil 
the  Qospel  (I.  i.  c.  30.)  With  him  the  Scriptures'£ilone;axe  the; 
¥ule  and  canon  of  faiths  and  a  more,  reverential  homage  xannot 

r  •  * 

..v....  ...  <  ....  •  •'  .-} 

»  •  •  • 

^  •^iBisbop  All's  Hftwible  Remonatr^nfce  in  favour  brEpisfedpacy  was  an- 
swered hy  -fiv«  mifHsters  ondek*  the  Bame  of  Smctsiy^imiiiGr,  ^iz«,  Siepb^eD  >|iirJ 
sbati,  ^  jward  C^laray,  THomaa^  Ypong,,  ]\|attbf w^  Newco^icn,'.  afn**  .Wiifnum 
Sp.^jiVrstow,  the  initial  letters  of  whose  names,  produce  the  word,  •'  This,"  ^^ 
Mr.  Tbrfd,  "  IB  to  he  cininieralcd  ainoTiif  the  few  prayfliltricksorianiiticiisnfC*', 
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possibly  be  paid  to  them  than  is  exhibited  throughout  h\»  life 
and  writings ;  but  it  is  to  the  Scriptures  as  interpreted  by  hkn-* 
self.  The  sense  put  upon  them  by  the  learned  commentators 
m  all  ages,  and  even  by  the. Church  of  Christ  in  the  best  aiid 
primitive  times,  he  treats  with  contumelious  scorn.  His  own 
exposition  of  them,  and  no  other,  will  he  condescend  to  adopt ; 
affording  in  thb  an  exemplification  of  the  remark,  that  extremes 
often  approach  near  to  each  other :  for  the  Church  of  Rome 
rests  her  exorbitant  claims  upon  the  Scriptures, — but  then  it  is^ 
upon  them  as  interpreted  by  herself.  How  different  is  the 
Cnurch  of  England !  She  founds  her  claims  upon  Scripture, 
not  interpreted  by  herself,  but  by  reason  and  learning ;  at  the 
same  time  paying  a  respectful  deference  to  the  voice  of  pious 
antiquity.  In  like  manner  she  exhorts  her  children  to  search 
the  Scriptures  and  to  examine  for  themselves ;  yet  not  to  con- 
temn the  authority  of  the  Church,  of  the  ministry,  and  of  anti* 
quity.  A  haughty  dependence. on  individual  judgment,  a  re« 
nunciation  of  the  authoritv  of  the  Church  as  the  depositary  and 
guardian  of  revealed  truth,  is  pregnant  with  mischief  in  so  weak 
and  fallible  a  being  as  man.  Some  deference  is  due  to  opinions 
espoused  by  the  most  eminent  men  in  successive  ages,  and  some* 
reverence  is  due  to  the  faith  of  those  who  lived  in  the  early  pe» 
riods  of  Christianity.  We  abhor  the  preposterous  claim  of  in- 
fallibility ;  neither  do  we  plead  for  an  implicit  obedience  to  the 
Church  or  to  antiquity ;  but  we  are  convinced,  that  to  reject 
altogether  their  authority,  is  to  renoimce  the  best,  guide  in  the 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures.  If  in  this  opinion  Milton  be 
against  us,  we  have  a  greater  than  he  for  us.  ^^  Religio  mihi 
est,  eritque,  contra  torrentem  omnium  Patrum  ac  veterum  Doc-^ 
torum  S.  Scripturas  interpretari,  nisi  quando  me  argumenta  co- 
gunt  evidentissima ;  quod  nunquam  eventurum  cr^o.  Muftis 
enim  certe  probabilitatum  ac  verosimilium  ralionum  momentis 
praeponderare  debet  consentiens  (primsBvas  praesertim)  Antiqui- 
tatis  judicium."  Bull,  Defens.  Fid.  Nicaenas.  sect.  1.  cap.  L 
§9. 

We  cannot  close  our  remarks  without  bearing  testimony  to^ 
the  merits  of  Dr.  Sumner,  who  has  executed  the  difficult  task 
assigned  to  him  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  himself,  and 
to  the  royal  discernment  in  selecting  him  for  the  office.  -  His 
translation  is  smooth,  perspicuous,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  com- 
pared it  with  the  origmal,  close  and  correct.  The, notes  are 
really  illustrative  of  the  text,  and,  by  the  citation  of  parallel  pas-» 
sages  and  expressions  from  Milton's  published  writings,  serve 
to  confirm  the  genuineness  of  the  newly  discovered  manuscript. 
The  volumes,  in  respect  of  paper  and  typography,  are  classically 
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elegant ;  thougli  we  are  sorry  to  observe  that  the  errors  in  the 
Hebrew  quotations  are  niCMre' numerous  than  might  be  expected 

firom  an  Univiersity  press.  For  example,  p.  21,  ^J^K  for  ^fT»— 
p.  26,-  Dm  »r6K  for  yf^^b  DNi^K— p.  108.  mintt^— cer- 
tainly  wrong;   but  probably  for  TfnjW^—^.  Igl.    ^^IK   for 

^3*^— p.  237.  na^  for  H/I^y  or  rather  njTD'ljr-p.  676.  ^ftD 

for  'Sfttfl— ^.  594.  there  are  four  Hebrew  words  in  one  sentence, 

every  one  of  which  ig  wrong  printed,  though  we  confess  tve 
do  not  comprehend  the  author's  meaning. 

Enough  nas  now  been  done,  we  trust,  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  critical  jt;stice.  .  The  volume  upon  which  w.e  have  been  com^ 
menting,  considered  as  a  System  of  Divinity,  can  scarcely  he  said 
to  add  to  our  stores  of  knowledge  ;  while  the  valuable  and  in- 
structive parts,  and  it  contains  many  such,  are  but  a  small,  if 
any,  compensation  for  the  mass  of  heterodoxy  which  lies  there 
undisguised  in  all  its  naked  deformity.  By  the  well-grounded 
theologian  it  may  be  read  with  profit ;  but  others,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  will  not  lose  the  tempting  opportunity  of  sheltering  them- 
selves under  the  shadow  of  so  honoured  a  name.  As  a  compo- 
sition it  is  mild  and  temperate,  divested,  as  we  have  before  said, 
of  that  spleen  and  bitterness  which  disgrace  Milton's  other  prose 
writings, — ^at  the  same  time  destitute  of  the  brilliant  fancy  and 
splendid  eloquence  by  which  they  are  adorned.  So  far,  how- 
ever, from  Regretting  the  appearance  of  the  work,  we  cannot 
forbear  to  express  our  gratification  at  its  discovery  and  publi- 
cation. .  Considered  merely  as  the  record  of  our  great  poet's 
deliberate  opinions  on  the  most  momentous  of  all  subjects,  it 
is  both  curious  and  interesting.  Nor,  much  as  we  difier  from 
Ae  author  on  many  points,  do  we  wish  to  repress  the  publicity 
of  his  individual  faith;  persuaded  that  orthodox  principles  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  utmost  liberty  of  discussion,  and  that 
fxuth  must  ultimately  triumph  by  the  permission  of  free  inquiry. 
Yet  we  must  not  dissemble  our  conviction  that  the  "  Treatise 
on  Christian  Doctrine"  will  not  add  to  the  author's  reputation 
as  a  writer,  a  scholar,  or  a  theologian.  But  Milton  has  obtained 
«o  elevated  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  that  a  posthumous 
publication,  whatever  may  be  its  defects,  cannot  cast  even  a 
momentary  shade  over  the  brightness  of  his  renown. 


NO.  V.  VOL.  III. 


Q$  CAtfTchifl  an  the  Trimty. 


Jnus  Christ  the  true  God  and  eternal  life^  by  the  coftewrrent  voice  and 
^.  iesfimonp  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  more  particulatfyiUuiSftra4ed  and 
jyro'Oedhy  thejmtr  OospelSj  the  book  of  the  Acts,  the  Apostolical  Epis- 
ties,  and  the  Apocalypse.  Establishing  upon  evanyelicaland  rational 
inference,  the  sole  supreme  Divinity  of  our  Lord  God  and  Saviour  /e- 
sus  Christ,  in  whose  glorified  person  centres  the  Divine  Trinity  ofFa^^ 
ther;  Son,  and  H^ly  Spirit.  And  as  a  necessary  result,  that  He  alone 
is  entitled  to  the  worship  caid  adoration  of  men  and  angels.-  Most  $fi^: 
,  riously  addressed  to  all,  of  whatever  sect  or  party,  who  refuse  to  fic^. 
knowledge  Him  as  the  only  God  of  heaven  and  earth*     By  Thomas 

.F.  Churchill,  M.D.    Pp.  230.   6s.    Londoa.    Longiaan.  1825. 

» 

^H£  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  one  which  is  much  better  be- 
Keyed  than  debated.  We.woyldnot  be  misunderstood  to  re* 
eommend  a  blind  and  irrational  assent  to  this  or  any  other  trutb: 
what  we  deprecate  is,  all  endeavour  to  explain  that  which  is.  in 
itself  inexpficable, — ra  proceeding  injurious  to  the  interests  of  ,aU 
real,  knowledge^  and  more  particularly  so,  wher^  the  subject  is 
one  of  such  paramount  consequence  as  Theology.  We  believe^ 
the  Trinity,  because  we  think  it  inconsistent  to  bdieve  ihe  Sfirip-^. 
tures  and  to  disbelieve  this  doctrine.  It  is  so  dear  from  ScriiH 
jture  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  eaeh.j^parateqf, 
God ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Divine  Unity  is  so  expressly -de^^ 
dared^that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  admit,  that  ^*  the  Father 
is  God,  the  Son  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  God,  and  yet,  th^ 
they  are  not  three  GU>ds,  but  one  Gbd.''  Thus  does  our  church, 
hold  the  doctrine  af  the  Trinity — a  mystery  confessedly,  as  everj^, 
thing  relating  to  the  Divine  Nature  must  be,  to  limited-  inteM- 
gences;  and  since  we  know  no  more  concerning  it,  we  content 
purselves  with  believing,  that  in  .one  sense  the  Divine  Fersana 
^re  three,  and  in  another,  one;-^rbut  in  ^^  what  sense  thc^ 
are  three,  imd  in  what  they  are  one,'Ms  a  point  w^haveJAo 
means  of  investigating.  The  proposition  that  '^in  the  UmtyMt 
ithe  Godhead  are  three  Persons"  expresses  as  well.aait^canbf 
expressed,  this  indefinite  idea;  it  expresses  that  .these  is  aa 
luuty,  and  that  there  is  a  separation :  and  these  we.  believe,  not 
because  we  can  explain  them,  but  because  the  Scripture' has 
revealed  them :  on  the  same  principle  tluU;  we  believe  in  the  pheT 
homena  of  vitality,  and  the  union  of  mind  and  matter,  not  because 
we  understand  them,  but  because  they  are  objects  ofexperienee. 
The  mysteries  of  Nature  bear  a  strqng  analogy  to  those  of 
Revelation  in  the  manner  in  which  they  affect  different  minds^ 
Before  Bacon,  Boyle,  and  Newton  confined  philosophy  to  ex- 
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^riment  and  demonstration^  the  opinions  of  philosophers  oh  the 
tiame  subjects  wei^e  discoi'dant  and  unsatisfactory  beyond  mea^ 
BureV  and  in  thqs^  points  of  science  where  exp/eriment  can  trace 
little/aQd  demonstrative  induction  yet  less,  a  similar  discrepancy 
prevails  in  tiiodem  opinions.  This  is  the  ca.se  particularly  in 
the  instance  before  all'uded  to^  the  phenomena  of  vitality ;  and 
this  nKust  be  the  case  wherever  it  is  impossible  to  apply  those 
tests  which  alone  can  guide  us  in  the  discovery  of  recondite 
truths.  Hence,,as.  truth  is  single,  and  error  infinite,  the  chances 
lare  itinnitely  against  every  projector;  and  thus,  with,  tl^e 
options  of  each,  error  is  continually  multiplied.  How  dan^r^ 
fsiim  HKth  a  system  must  be  when  applied  to  the  Mysteries  of  K^<^ 
ligion,  »  af|iare»t  at  the  first  glance.  In.hiiniaY)  science  errot 
of  opinion  may  pvoduceno  practical  effects  at  alT,  instead  of  po- 
ritive  ifyury  ;  and  coKmoa  of  opinion  may  elicit  truth.  I^ut  ir| 
the  investigation  of  theological  mystery,  every  error  embraced 
becomes- practical,  since  practice  is  the  demonstrative  pbwer  of 
&Ufa :  neither  has  truth  any  chance  of  discovery,  because  the 
very  nature  of  a  mystery  is  such  as  tobaipBe  all  inquiry,  it  n^ver 
toeing  designed  by  God  that  it  should  be  explained,  but  simply 
that  it  should  be  believed,  in  order  to  the  explanation  of  some- 
thing else.  Hie  Tritiity  appears  to  have  been  revealed  to  us 
on'account-of  (Jie  sevieral  rmtions  which  the  three  Holy  Per- 
Bdns  bear  to  us  separately;  to  teach  us  the  value  and  efficacy  of 
Ghri8t*«i  atonement,  and  the  sanctifying  Gl?ace  of  the  Holy  Spi-* 
ttt,  *  And  when  we  believe  these,  and  act  upon  this  belief  of  the 
Trinity  in  Unity,  we  are,  as  it  appears  to  us,  taking  the  truest 
and  safest  view  of  this  inexplicable  doctrine. 

This  opinion  has  derived  strength  from  the  example  of  thf 
modem  Socinians;  and  its  truth  is  to  our  own  mind  demonstra- 
ted by  the  additional  evidence  furnished  in  the  work  we  noir 
purpose  to  consider.  The  Socinians  and  Dr.  Churchill  are  the 
antipodes  of  each  other;  yet  they  equally  exhibit  the  danger  of 
irftemptingto  explain  things  in  their  own  nature  mysteries,  which 
have  been  lefb  unexplained  where  alone  we  could  obtain  any 
real  information  concerning  them.  The  former  are  unable  to 
reconcile  the  doctrine  with  preconceived  opinions :  and  there- 
fore, because  they  will  not  yield  to  Scripture,  they  endeavour  to 
tbimcL  the  Scripture  into  a  compliance  with  themselves ;  muti- 
k^ng,  perverting,  misapplying  and  misinterpreting  whatever 
eentradiets  the  theory  they  profess.  The  Doctor  is  equally 
unable  with  the  Socinian  to  believe  an  union  and  a  division 
Which  he  cannot  comprehend  ;  some  theory,  therefore;  must  of 
necessi^  be  contrived,  to  annihilate  the  difficulty.  I>r.  Chur- 
chill is  xao!tt  ingenuous  than  the  Socinian,  and  does  not,  against 
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reason  and  historic  evidence,  reject  tWe  genuineMss  or  inspiraf- 

tion  of  any  part  of  the  Scriptures,  but  admits  them  in  all  their 

vigour.     He  is  too  candid  a  reasoner  not  to  perceive  that  the 

Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  all  described  in  Scripture  as 

iSod  :  he  cannot  disbelieve  the  unity  of  the  Deity ;  but  rather 

than  believe  the  Trinity,  of  all  Christian  Churches,  he  adopts 

the  absurd  hypothesis  that  .Christ  is  himself  Father,  Son,  and 

Holy  Ghost ;  thus  "  confounding  the  Persons,"  although  not 

M  dividing  the  substance/' 

.    With  every  disposition  to  give  Dr.  Churchill  credit  for  that 

single  and  sincere  love  of  truth  which  he  every  where  professes, 

imd  without  any  wish  to  hurt  his  feelings,  we  cannot  but  repeat 

that  we  hold  his  hypothesis  absurd;  and  one  simple x^nsidem 

9,tion  is  quite  enough  to  overturn  it  in  our  mind|{>  were  there  na 

other.     If  there  be  no  Trinity,  that  is,  no  'distinction  of  persons, 

how  does  lit  happen  that  the  terms  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghostj 

ureso  often  employed  in  Scripture  to  designate  the  same  be« 

ing;  or,  if  this  be  not  thought  sufficient  argument,  why  arQ  they 

mentioned  together  ?  why  is  it  necessary  to  baptize  in  the  name 

of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  ?    if  these  lU'e  only  so  many 

different  titles  of  the  same  God,  why  employ  them  all  ?    Where 

is.the;necessity  of  imploring  the  ^'  grace  of  our  Lprd  Jesus 

Christ,  the  love  of  God  (i.  e*  the  Father)  and  the  fellowship  ^f 

the  Holy  Ghost,"  if  all  these  are  the  scune  ?    In  a  word,  if  there 

i^  no  distinction,  in  point  of  fact  between  the  sacred  persons^ 

whence  this  evident  distinction  in  terms  which  Dr.  Churchill  is 

too  candid  not  to  recognize  I    We  do  think  but  one  answer  can 

be  returned  to  these  questions.     It  as  clearly  appears  to  us  that 

the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  are  severally  distinguished,  as  that 

the  Unity  of  the  Godhead  is  asserted  throughout  the  Scrip? 

tures.  ^ 

Decisive,  however,  as  we  consider  this  single  argument,  we 

think  the  doctriile  broached  by  Dr.  Churchill  in  so  solemn  and 

imposing  a  manner,  worthy  to  be  treated  at  greater  length ;  not 

for  itself,  but  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  introduced :  for» 

faring  the  name  of  a  man  educated  in  a  learned  profession^ 

yiho  has  evidently  studied  the  Scriptures,  and  who  can  have  qo 

9ther  object  than  that  which  he  avows,-^a  desire  that  all  should 

embrace  what  he  conscientiously  believes, — a   theory  unsup- 

jgorted  by  better  arguments  might  occupy,  with  unreflecting 

persons  at  least,  a  ground  to  which  its  essential  merits  would^ 

not  entitle  it. 

•    Dr.  Churchill  shall  state   his  opinions  fo;r  himself.    After 

briefly  adverting  to  the  uncontroverted  evidence  whidi  exists  a^ 

4^  being  of  a  God,  he  proceeds: 

a         ■ 
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» ^**  Concurring  with  the  voice  of  «ouiid  readon  and  philosophy,  thd 
%icfed  Scriptures  universally  testify  the  same  ^and  and  important 
truth :  for  not  only  do  they  declare  that  there  is  a  God,  but  at  the  same 
time,  uiteert  the  Divine  Unity  of  Qod,  unity  being  the  most  simple  and 
laniversal  idea  of  the  liuman  intellect,  applicable  to  all  beings  and  thinga 
whidi  do  or  can  exist ;  and,  as  such,  applies  itself  primarily  to  God,  asi 
his  peculiar  characteristic ;  and  hence  those  oracles  of  Divine  truth  de^ 
plare  to  us,  that  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord  ;  that  there  is  one  God 
itnd  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  €atd  through  all,  and  is  iii  us  all^. 

**  In  this,  sacred  recoid  of  himself,  strictly  preserving  the  idea  of  hi^ 
i>ivine  Unity^  God  is  pleased  to  designate  himself  by  a  great  variety  of 
mnne^and  titles^  all  of  which  are  designed  to  express  or  describe  the 
:rarious  Divine  qualities,  peculiar  to  an  infinitely  glorious  and  Almighty 
feing :  not  that,  in  his^  Divine  operations,  we  are  to  imagine  him  cir^ 
cuijoscribed  by  any  :parti(»ilar  appellative ;  but  as  being  one,  and  eter-> 
nally  the  same,  the  names' by  which  he  is  thus  distinguished,  can  only 
bear  ah  affinity  with  his  infinite  attributes  and  perfections ;  names,  in- 
deed, borrowed  from  the  vocabulary  of  human  language,  and  concept 
iionis  in  accommodation  to  our  weakness,  yet  intended  transcendantly 
to  display^  in  various  radii  of  celestial  sj^endour,  his  Divine  omnipotence, 
omniscience,  and  omnipresence,  with  every  corresponding  attribute  and 
perfection,  which  unite  to  reveal  *  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead.' 

"  Hence  we  may  discover,  that  the  Scriptures  of  truth  are  decidedly 
unanimous  in  declaring  the  Divine  Unity  of  Jeliovah  as  a  primary  axiom 
in  Theology.  But  as  well  as  subsisting  in  Unity,  Jehovah  our  God 
i^.alao  described  by  a  Trimty,  viz.  a  Trinity  of  Father,  Son,  arid  Holy 
Spirit ;  not  a  Trinity  oi  persons  according  to  the  general  received  notiod 
^f  orthodoxy,  each  of  whom  is  supposed  to  be  perfectly  distinct  from 
^he  other;  but  a  Trinity  subsisting  in  Unity,  in  the  Divine  person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the.  manifested  Jehovah  >  who/  in  the  language  of 
inspiration,  *.  is  over  all,^  God,  blessed  for  ever^  :      f 

''  With  a  view  of  elucidating  and  establishing  this  most  essentia) 
Iruth  of  doctrine  from  the  sacred  pages,  as  *  the  chief  comer  stone/  of 
the  true  Christian  Church,  in  contreidistinction  to  that  '  aiqmination  of 


•< 


^  Tt  inay1>e  assumed  as  an  indisputable  fact,  that  theisin,  or  the  worship  olone  God, 
tbe  most  ancient  mode  of  religion  among  men ;  though  it  has  been  erroneously  cofi" 
tended  that  thex  is  an  innate  tendency  in  inaiUEind  to  poly  theism  and  idolatry,  and  that' 
in  reality,  men  were  originally  idolaters.  But,  in  examining  the  subject,  it  will  appear 
that,  amongst  people  of  tbe  most  savage  and  barbarous  species,  they  never  entirely  lost 
right  of  the  dne  sujireme  Being ;  for  even  iii  the  most  celebrated  of  Ui6  heathen  writers, 
^  belief  and  acknowledgment  of  GrOD  is  discoverable,  which  had  unquestionably  beeif 
preserved  by  successive  traditioQs>  amidst  the  multitude  of  IMvinities  established  among 
them. 

*'  The  sacred  name  by  which  God  was  distinguished  by  the  Jews,  and  was  held  hy' 
Uiem  in  the  highest  veneration,  was  Jerovah. 

''It  is  therefore  highly  probable,  that  the  name  Jouis  and  Jams  Pater  ^  which  wa# 
abbreviated  into  Ju/pikTy  was  derived  from  Jehovah.  But  afterwards  this  venerable 
iiame,  which  was  origimdly  intended  to  derignate  tbe  one  true  God,  became  tran^- 
^ed  to  the.  chief  of  the  Idol  DeitittB,  to  whom  Diving  attribut^?^  and  worship  wei^ 
lucnbed/'  ^     .  - 
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desqlatian  7iow  staridmg  in  the  hofypldee;*  and  at  the  inosie  tioie  la- 
bouring to  counteract  those  unsCiiptUraldogknas  now  so  latnentabfy  aat 
80  generally  promulgated  by  '  the  tain  di^iers.qf  this  world,*  mmtif 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  iff  a  fnere  mttn  bnly,.  a  .gieat  Fsofk^MkB  unto 
]VioseSy  but  umply  and  pcoperiy  humati.  &ome  of  ikemm^  prominent 
passages  of  the  N^w  Tes^ajoaent  are  b-eire  pr^iented  h^^utretuMM  atten* 
tiouy  M^hich,  it  is  hoped,  will^  in  some  laeMff^  iMito  reniove  die  deasd 
doads  whidb  obstruct  the  healing  bem>  «f .  tlie  i9un  of  Righteousness^ 
and^  in  defiance  of  human  sc]{)hi0tey  and  m^taphyiical  subtilt^^  substan^ 
tiate  the  solemn  and  incontrovertible  trpth,  that  the  Divihe  Trinity 
centers  in  Jssus  Cbhist  alc^ie,  who,  in  his.  glorified  person,  is  at  once 
Father i  Son^  and  Holy  Spirit ;  ausdogous,  in  a,  degree,  to  the  human. 
Trinity  in  man,  of  which^  that  may  be  considered  a  faint  similitud^  as 
consisting  of  soul,  body,  and  operation ;  and  that»  by  V^'^J  ^  Tetesod'^ 
ingv  as  these  three  essentials  are  constituent  of  every  indiviaual  inan,  so 
the  three  essentials  of  Deity  form'and  cpnatitute  one  Goi>  *. 
.  ''If  the  author  of  tlie  following  brief  i^fltctioiis,  (whose  scde  aim  and 
object  is  truth,)  should,  in  any  small  .degree,  proye  suocetssliil  in.identi* 
fying  the  Fatker  and  the  Son  as  oneimd  the  same  glorified  b^g,  he 
humbly  flatters  himself,  that  he  toay  jproTe.no  Ie88\80,  in  demonstrating, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  far  hem  any  thing  like  fftrsoncditf^  can  onh^ 
be  recognized  by  the  truly  iilumina^  aiid  .^iritual  mifld,  as  a  proceed^ 
ing  operation,  from  that  same  glorified  Redeemer ^  whose  high  and  holy 
name  is  Jesus  CHRWFi^'    P.  iv. 

This  is  plai»  'tod  avthoritatiye  iMgoage,  certainly  thut  df 
eoiiviction :  nriA  therefore  we  octght  to  expect^  if  not  poritite 
evidenee  of  the  truth  of  tbe  doctrine  which  it  declares,  at  least 
Something  very  niuGh  resembling  it.  To  us  it  seems  lilflc  short 
6f  bjasphehi^  to  call  the  ancient  and  universal  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  Church  respecting  the  Trinity  in  Unity  '*  the  abomi-^ 
liaiibh  of  desolation  standing  in  the  Holy  Place ;"  and  such  lani-? 
gttage  would  have  appeared  to  I>f .  Churchill  somewhat  precipi4 
tate^  had  he  entei'tdned  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  falsehood  of 
the  received  opinion.  But  where  an  individual  possesses  so 
perfect  a  conviction  of  the  correctness  of  hi»  views  aa  to  paresame 
to  set  them  against  the  consent  of  generations,  with  the  same 

«  4  It  basbeeft  ooiMeiitiouflly  deoMmde^  by  objectors  to  thk  traly  otthodox  cre^d, 
yi\iy  tbe  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  be  not  as  explicitly  tangbt  ki  tbte  New  Testament,  at 
the  Divine  Unity  ht  incaleated,  both  in  tbe  Old  and  in  tbe  !^ew«  To  tbitf  it  may  be  l^ 
plied,  that  although  the  Scriptures  are  silent  as  to  the  meiaphydctU  Unity  of  the  Divine 
mature,  yet  they  exlubit  throu^honi,  that  JebovaiI/  Me  Chtd  of  jibrahtmy  Igaac,  and 
Jacobs  is  the  ONB  True  God.  But  what  i&  of  infhdte  importance,  these  scriptnres clearly 
^0«h  wbat  tbte  UtfHy  U  mtf  nlnielyy  that  it  is  not  p^wnuUi  but  that,  as  the  i«demp- 
tion  of  fallen  man  cpuid  only  be  effected  by  an  omnipotent  power,  so  Jehovah  himsell^ 
lAY^dted  his  invisible  essence  with  a  tbible  body;  which,  harviirg  ftilly  glorified,  or 
'made  perfed  through  tvj^tring,^  he  ever  llvetb,  As  the  oi^E  enly-Gedf  b(Hh  of  ih^H 
and  men."  '  .    .♦ 
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meaos  of  incestigatian  and  the  skme  inducJBineiifcs  to  employ 
them  a&  himself,  tbere  ought  to  be  a  shew  o£  asgament  m  fau 
favoar :  however,  we  must  declaze  (and  in  doing  ;«o  ve  thmk 
ve  diail  have  thesuffiages  of  ieJl  hi^  readeis  and  6u£  own)  that 
he  doee  not  apfiear  to  have  nude  out  eves  the  probabiMiy  that 
lua  doctruie  is  true.  When  he-  comes,  to  argument^  he  appears 
to  forget  that  his  proposition  is  not  the  diviiiify  of  die  SoBj,  but 
his  idmtity  with  the  Father  as  a  person;  his  reasoning  proves 
abundantly  the  former  position^  hot  raiiely  goes  to  touch  the 
latter.  Out  pf  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  passages  of  ScrixN 
ture  selected  for  this  purpose  and  cosnmeated  on  at  eonsideraUe 
lengUi^  only  tfaii^en  have  any  thing  like  b,  bearing  on  the 
professed  subject;  and  those  wfaidi  have,  are  often  directly 
contradictory  to  the  hypotheids  which  they,  were  intended  to 
confirm*  One  of  each  kind  we  shall  select,  as  being  the  bes^ 
means  we  can  devise  of  giving  our  readers  a  compendious,  yet 
acci^ate  view.of  this  book ;  as  well  as  the  most  commodious  for 
expressing  our  own  opinion  upon  it. 

The  foUowing  passage  is  itom  the  more  numerous  class ;  and 
when  we  state  thi^t  it  is  as  much  to  the  purpose  as  any  one  of  its 
fellows,  we  feel  no  alarm  for  our  credit* 

** '  And  they  prayed,  and  said,  Lord,  thou  knowest  the  hearts  of  all 
men,'  &c.     Acts  i.>  24^ 

•'*  This  prayer  is  evidently  addressed  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons ;  first,  because  the  Apostle  had  just  before  addressed 
him  «5  his  Loan,  at  least,  prior  to  this  invocation.  Secondly,  in  the 
subsequent  election  of.  Presbyters,  which  took  place .  in  the  several 
Chiircuies,  after  prayer  and  fasting,'  the  Apostles  commended  them  to 
the  Loid,  on  whom  they  believed ;  which  Lord,  was  evidently  the  Lord 
JEstJS  Christ  :  a  title  which  he  had  previously  announced  as  his  just 
due*;  and  who  has  superadded,  ^^  i4//  the  Churches  that  shaH  knowy 
that  I  am  he  which  searcheth  the  reins  and  the  heart,**  From  this 
nnqnestionable  autherity^  as  believers,  we  feel  it  our  warrant  and  duty 
to  address  our  prayers  and  supplications  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  God 
over  ail ;  at  the- same  tune,  commiserating  those  of  our  brethren,  who, 
whilst  they  assume  the  name  of  Christians,  deny  th^  Lend  that  homage 
to  which  he  is  so  eminently  entitled."     P.  88. 

This'short  passage  undeniably  proves  the  divinity  of  Christ; 
but  beyond  this  it  proves  nothing.  The  few  texts  which  seem  to 
bear  upon  the  question  shall  now  be  examined  in  their  order. 
So  little  are  we  airdd  of  Dr.  Churchill's  hypothesis,  that,  in  the 
first  of  these,  we  shall  not  scruple  to  give  him  an  advantage  of 
which  he  may  avail  himself  if  he  please.  He  cites  Mattb.  i.  23, 
"  Behold  a  Virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth 
a  son^  and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel,  which  is,  being  inter* 
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pret^di  ^  God  with  us/'!  In  didciMfling  this  fext,  Mte  lonljr 
8U|[htly«  glances  at  one  which  might»  with  much  greater. pro^ 
pciMyr  have  t^ccupied  its  place,  m.  Is^  ix.  &  ^'  Unta  us  a  diikl 
is  bom  i  unto  us  a  son  is  givea  I  and  his  name  shall  becaUed 
Wondiecfu^'  CounsdBlor,  thi^  Eyeelasting  Father,  the  Prinee 
of  Peace."  Did  the  whcde  of  Seripture  go  to  proiv^  the  personal 
identity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, — ^which,  on  the  coittarary,  it 
manifesdy  opposes,— this  expression  might  have  some  weight : 
btil  no  doctrine  is  to  be  establidied  on  a  single  text ;  and,  ad 
facts  stand,  some  other  interpretation  must  be  sought^  nor  shall 
we  be  long  in  finding  one  p^ectly  satisfactory,.  The  cnrigiiiai 
expression  is,  1^  "^iSH  the.  proper  and  literal  translation  of  t^ofai  ^ 

is  "  Father  of  Eternity;"  and  this  expression,  agr^aMe  td'af^ 
very  well  known  oriental  idiom,  hnpKes  the  giver  or  possessor 
of  eternity :  both  of  which  nhrases  are  perfectly  accc^dant'wRK' 
the  ohayaeter  of  Christ,  as  thef  author  of  salvation,  (**  the  Z^,'* 
as  it  is  emphaticaHy  snd  by  himself)  and  as  **  God  over  aff; 
blessed,  for  ever."  That  this  is  an  admissible  interpretation; 
may  be  confirmed  from  several  passages  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Tei^ihents.  Or,  it  may  mean  Father  or  Author  of  the 
age  to  come,  head  of  a  new  dispensation,  in  which  sense  it  ap«^ 
pears  to  have  been  taken  by  the  LXX  and  the  Vulgate  r 
thus  also,  Jubai  is  said  to  have  been  SOPQJ^  ^\SQ  U^Shr^D^  ^3R 

^  the/aifA^^of  all  that  handle  the  harp  and  oi^Mi;"  andthua 
God  is  called  iranj/o  rtdv  i^&Tiav  **  Father  of  lights,  (James  L  17.) 
and  the  devil  is  caDed  Trar^  rov  i/zev^ovc,  *Hhe  father  of  fake- 
hdbd,"  (John  viii^  44.)  But  wl|atever  .the  expression  may  meaUj^ 
we  think  we  shall  be  enabled  satisfactorily  to  shew  that  H  C<ai- 
not.  possibly  imply  an  identity  pf  person  in  the  Father  and 
Son,  by  proving  that  such  an  identity  is  negatived  by  the  whoIfC 
tenor  of  Scripture.  '^   ".  * 

From  the  first  Text  cited  until  the  forty-sixth,  ihereis  abso4 
lutely  nqMtnigr  which  in  any  de^reje  countenances  Dr.  ChurchiU*&i 
hypothesis.  The  text  here  adduced  is  that  celebrated  declaia-« 
tion  of  our  Lord,  which  could  not,  of  course,  escape  our  author> 
notice,  ^'  I  and  the  Fadier  are  one."  Now  this  passage,  whilei 
it  expressly  states  the  individuality  of  essence  in  the  Father  and 
Son^  and  was  so  understood  by  the  Jews,  is  one  of  those  ^diich 
iftost  distinctly  indicate  difi*erehee  of  person.  For  the  original 
words  are  **  'Ey<Jica2  o  Harjip^EN  itryitv^*  a  most  remarkable  mode 
of  speech,  and  one  certainly  not  to  be  explained  on  any  other 
hypothesis.  For  any  person  acquainted  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  the  most  elementary  principles  of  the  structure  of  language^ 
cannot  be  ignorant  that,  had  Christ  meant  to  say,  ''  i  and  the 
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l?aAer  ate  At  pamt  Ptncn^  tte  tepre^non  wduU  bav&  beceH 
ffTy  -«Dd«iot  ify  whteh  i&ipliesy  *^  the  fiame  thing/'  or  "  die  same 
TULtxaee^*  Sesides,  the  saine  langtiage  is  uscS  concerning  liid 
apo«tles,  (J«liti  »&  11.)  ''tva  i&w  tv  K<a^  Vcc/*  that  "  thf^ 
nmf  he  one  i^en  «  ^vre;"  and  Dr.  Churdiill  stirely  will  not 
eomeHd  for  idefftity  ^'  ^person  among  the  apostlles.  And  thus 
(1  Cor;  iii.)  St  Paul^  spealctng  of  Am^^^and  ApoUas,  obderye^ 
**  h'^^tfrivutpKAl  bif&riZbtv  tv  eitfip**  **  the  planter  and  the  watetpr 
are  one  ;^  which  certainly  they  were  not,  in  Dr.  Churchiiri 
sense.  Thus,  bv  reverting  to  the  Greek,  we  overturn  all  the 
advantages  whicn  Dr.  Churchill  may  appear  to  have  derive(]( 
from  the  assnstance  of  a  text  which  nothing  but  absence  of  nicety 
in  translation  could  render  equivocal. 

,  The  next  passage  which  occurs  at  all  apparency  fiivourable 
to  our  autbor's  theory  is  the  foUowii^ :  "  Philip  saith  unto  him# 
Lord,  shew  us  the  Father,  audit  sufBceth  us.  Jesus  saith  unta 
bvDt  Ifave  I  been  so  long  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known 
toe,  PMip  ?  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father;  and 
how  8a3re8t.thQU  then^  Shew  us  the  Father  ?... Believe  me  that  F 
am  in  me  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me ;  or  else,  believe  me  fbt^ 
Ae  very  works*  sake."  John  xiv.  8.  That  a  very  close  identity 
of  nature  is  implied  in  these  words,  is  what  must  be  admitted :' 
but  tbat  thisdoes  not  extend  to  identification  of  perscm  is  evi* 
dent  from  tibe  rest  of  tibis  veiT  chapter,  especially  the  ^th' 
verse,  in  which  lie  not  only  speaks  of  "going  to  the  Father/ 
but  states,  in  express  words,  *^  my  Father  is  greater  than  I 
Now,  lor  a  person  to  speak  of  going  to  himself,  and  bein^ 
greater  than  ntmseri^  would  be  absolute  nonsense' ;  and  we  shaji 
presently  a^duc^  abundance  of  p&ssi^es  of  similar  bearing. 
T)ie  truth  is,  this  chapter  is  a  remarkable  testimony  both  to  the: 
divinity  and  humanity  of  our  Lord,  and  distinctly  proves  that 
be  was  "  equal  to  the  Father^^  as  touching  his  Godhead,  but  in^ 
ferior  to  the  Father,  as  touching  his  maimood.'* 

pr.  Churchill  shall  introduce  the  next  .passage  which  bears 
QU  the  question  himself. 

'^  ^  When  they  heard  this,  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Loid  Jesus/    Acts  xlx.  $•  \ 

'  **  When  the  disciples  were  commissioned  by  our  Lord  to  go  forth- 
tBaching  and  baptizing  all  nations,  they  were  commanded  so  to  do,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father ^  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But 
surely  this  mode  of  expression  could  never  be  intended  to  describe  the' 
three  persons  in  the  Trinity,  as  commonly  understood,  each  of  them 
distinguished  from  the  other;  for  the  name  is  evidently  something  in 
which  they  aU  agree,  as  being  spoken  of  in  reference  to  one,  even  that 
j£sus  in  wfa<9n  they  all  har^iOAize  and  combine.    .The  same  klea  at- 
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tflpDhes  itsdif  to  the  addressf  of  Amniitt  to  St  Pauli  bamediatetf  sub- 
sequent to  his  conyeEuon,  iirw  (snd  be  Inqdized^  oMd^wash  awwf  tk^ 
€m$f  cctliiitg  on  the  nqmeof  the  Lord,  The  Lokd  vho.was  thm^ttSH- 
iKDoily  to  b&inyc^edt  s^  t}i^  ^^  obje^  of  religioa3  wondiupy  can  be^nd 
other  than  Af  in  whose  namje  th^  puHi^  and  learned  .convert  was  bap? 
tized,  even  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  in  himaelf,  b  at  osm 
Father^  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ,  ia  one  Divine  pereon. 

^'  Again  be  it  observed,  that  a  two-fold  evidence  of  the  exclusive  Di*' 
vinity  of  our  Lord  is  strikingly  exhibited.  In  sending  forth  the  disciples 
to  preach' the  gospel  to  all  the  world,  it  was  enjoined  on  them  by  their 
Divine  .  master,  to  be  done  in  the  joint  names  before  stated.  In  the 
^ase  before  us^,  St.  Paul  baptized  his  converts  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
jEiv9  ofdy.  How  are  we  to  account  fof  this  breach  of  a  boisitive  in- 
junction ?  In  no  other  way  than  by  an  admission,  that  as  there  is  btit 
one  faidi^  one  baptism,  one  Ood  and  Father  of  all,  so  in  the  name  of 
the.  Lord  Jesueh%  con^prised  the  whole  of  the  Divine  Trinity  in  on^'  glo- 
nfied  person. 

''  But  we  have  ta  state  an  additional  proof  of  lim  doctrme ;  for  no 
sooner  were  these  converts  Imptized,  and  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Giai>4 
tiles  had  laid  hi^  hsoids  on  thetn^  thaa  that,  blesaed .  Being,  into  whose 
Mame  and  church  the^  were  iiiitiated  by  the  rite  oC  baptisQi,  povsred  out 
upon  them  a  copious  mfluence  of  hia  divine  and  Holy  Spirit,  giving  tee* 
timony  to  the  word, of  his  grace ;  by  the  agency  and  operation  of  which^ 
they  were  immediately  qualified  to  prodaim  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,^ 
m  tongues  or  languages  with  which  thev  were  previously  unacquainted^ 
and  not  only  so,  but  to  announce  propnetically,  events  connected  with 
t}ie  church,  and  the  best  interests  of  man.  Such  'were  the  very  asto- 
nishing effects  of  these  persons  being  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  JEstrs  only,  as  the  trit^ne  God."    P.  98. 

.  We  will  here  .again  afford  ottr  atitbor  a  ^Kttle  assistance.  ^If 
hLi^arguineiitcan  derive  any  benefit  from  the  fact,  there  \b  no 
necessity  why  be  should  draw  inferences  from  the  conduct  of 
Ananias  to  St^  Paul;  oince  the  practice  instanced  in  the  text 
is  one  very  frequently  naentioned.  We  refer  him  to  Acts  ii.- 
38,r-x.  48. — ^riii.  16..  T^o  doubt  the  apostles^  in  the  ad  of 
baptism^  employed  the  formulary  prescribed  by  their  master:' 
but,  in  recording  \]xe  baptism  of  an  individual,  or  in  speaking 
colloquially  of  isuch  an  event,  they  compendiously  called  i^ 
*'  baptizing  in  the  name  of  die  Lord.*'  The  Greek  expression 
is  yet  clearer^  "  fiainriCuv  EIS.5vo/io,"  &c*  "  To  iuitiatQ  by  ba|H 
tisni  into  the  religion  of," — ^and  therefcure  may  very  properly  bia 
employed  with  KvpAov  or  a  synonym  alone,  even  though,  in  tlie* 
form  of  baptism,  all  the  peraonii  of  the  Trinity  might  be  men-^ 
tioned*  Aft  the  religion  itself  derived  its  name  from  the  Son,  it- 
is  obvious  that  his  name  would  be  aelecied  whenever  it  was  ex-' 
pedient  to  use  a  concise  expression.    Dr.  Churchill,  therefore/ 
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exceeds  all  the  limits,  of  juat  ceascamsg  when  he  tells  ujb  thu^jt 
'*  the  Lord  JesU9  Chrbt  in  himself  is  at  onee  Father^  Soo,  and 
Holy  Spirit  in  one  diviBej?er#o^/'  for,  granting  for  the  momeiit 
that  the  Holy  Ghos^is  a. mere  energy  or  emanation  4>£ the  Di- 
vine Jnteliecty  bow  can  we  reconcile  the  contradictory  m^mbeitei 
of  the.  position,  that  the  inaxne  person  is  both  Faiher  aiid  San^? 
.These  aie  relations  which,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  the  same 
peTiVcm  cannot  unite  without  a  downright  contriadiction  in  texmsL 
To  say  that  what  is  one  in  one  seiise  may  be  three  in  anodier, 
is  notMng  unreasonable^  though  the  senses  .themselves  be  not 
defined :  but  to  say  that  the  same  t^s^  can  beone^and  three  m 
the  same  sense,  is  to  state  what  is  impossible  and  absnrd.  We 
proceed. 

**  *  Now  God  himself  and  our  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  di- 
rect our  way  unto  you/     1  7%6ss.  iii.  21. 

'*  Grammatical  correctness  is  certainly  to  be  expected  and  admired 
in  human  composition ;  but  in  the  sacred  writings  is  a  circumstande 
little  to  be  relied  on,  in  the  exploration  and  developem^nt  of  Divine 
truth.  We  have  abundant  proof  of  this  allegation  in  the  passage  beibiB 
tts ;  for  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  Apostle  uses  the  conjunc«> 
tive  copulative  '' and "  between  the  terms  God  and  the  Father y  s^ 
tiiongh  they  were  two  distinct  Beings,  as  well  as  between  tke  Father 
qnd  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  If  this  mode  of  phraseology,  namely,  God 
find  th4  Father y  tends  to  estaHish  a  distinction  of  person,,  as  it  refeiis  to 
the, Father  and  the  Son,  then,  by  parity  of  reasoning,,  the  same  i^ule  of 
expression  will  be  perfectly' applicable  to  God  and  the.  Father ,  an4 
thereby  confirm  the  most  extravagant  of  all  suppositions,  That  Gpd  aund 
the  Father  are  two^  instj&ad  of  the  one  living  and  true  God,  Tq  ^ 
mind  in  fmy  ordinary  degree  illuminated  by  the, rays  of  genuine  truth^ 
the  bsure  suspicion  of  such  a  sentiment  would  create  sensations  of  dis- 
gust ;  and  equally  repulsive  to  the  Spiritual  Christian,  is  the  doctrine 
of  a  duality  in  the,  Father  and  in  the  Son.  Experience  gives  ample 
testimony  to  the  declaration  of  the  Holy  Word,  that  all' men  cannot  be 
equally  receptive  of  a  truth  of  so  exalted  and  refined  a  nature ;  the 
most  enlightened  and  cultivated  understanding,  is  not,  in  itself,  sufii-^ 
cient  for  its  attainment ;  but  is  to  be  acquired  by  a  mind  enlightened 
from  above,  in  the  path  of  Christian  duty  and  evangelical  obedience  td 
the  Divine  commands.  In  the  verses  immediately  succeeding,  the 
Apostie  removes  all  the  apparent  obscurity  and.  ambiguity  of  his  former 
language,  by  including  both  the  Father  and  the  Son  under  one  and  the 
same  tide,  as  when  he  adds,  in  reference  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord 
make  you  to  increase  arid  abound  in-  love  one  towards  another,  and 
towards  all  men;  to  the  end,  that  he  may  stablish  your  hearts.** 
P.  148. 

In  this  passage  the  Doctdr  evidently  means  to  apply  a  canon 
of  Mr.  GranviUe.  Sharpi    to.  which    he    afterwards   alludes/ 
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Xp.'  l:7:2.)^vi&.'  ^t  ^'  wbjeiitwo  ormore  subetantiv^  er  p^b^%^fift 
pf  tl^e  same  geiider,  number^  and  case^  are  conneeU^  by  the 
.copulatiYe  col,  if  the  first  has  the  definitive  article,  wA  ^fae 
•others  have  not,  ^U^  in  vuch  casCi  rekte  ^o  the  isaifie  ^itig.*' 
Bui  the  rule  will  not  apply  where  the  -Doctor  wants  it^  Thexie 
is  no  necessity  for  being  so  severe  on  the  grammatical  impro^t' 
^rieties  of  Scripture,  for  the  original  does  not  present  the  ano- 
maly, when  examined  by  Mr.  Sharp  s  canon*    The  text  tbet^ 

3tailds»   ^'  etvroc  ^e  6  0cdc  koX  warifp  iifxtiv  KaX  o  Kupcoc  iff^^V  li^^ov^ 

XfMffToc/'  which,  translated  by  the  canon  which  it  mutually  con- 
jfirms  and  illustrates,  would  be  '^  Now  our  God  and  Father 
himself,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;"  a  version  which  at  onc^ 
nullifies  the  whole  of  the  just-cited  elaborate  argument,  while 
it  overthrows  an  assertion  which  we  cannot  but  read  with  sur- 
prise, as  falling  from  the  pen  of  an  educated  man.  /'  Gramma* 
tical  correctness  not  .to  be  relied  on  in  the  sacred  writings  !** 
What  thei\  is  to  be  relied  on?  If  this  is  not,  it  is  vain  to  talk 
of  sacred  criticism;  there  are  no  rules,  standards^  or  canons 
whatsoever.  That  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  Greek 
jScriptures  difiers  greatly  from  that  of  the  classical  compositions 
S>{  Greece^  few  have  questioned ;  but  thb  difference  may  be  traced 
-tof  definite  sources,  and  explained  on  definite  principles;  and 
Jto  endeavour  to  explain  Scripture  otherwise  than  grammatically, 
would  lead  to  the  wildest  and  most  pernicious  notions.  This  is 
one  instance,  among  many,  of  die  e0ect  which  is  produced  by 
hypothesis,  even  on  the  most  enlightened  minds :  lor,  were  Dr. 
Churchill  to  have  given  the  subject  a  minute's  consideration,  he 
would  have  perceived  that,  if  this  mode  of  interpretation  were 
admissible,  tnere  would  be  at  once  an  end  of  all  his  learned  ar^ 
guments  and  labours. 

These,  we  will  take  it  on  ourselves  to  affirm,  are  all  the  texts 
pf  Scripture  adduced  by  Dr.  Churchill  which  bear  so  much  a^ 
the  semblance  of  an  identification  of  the  persons  of  the  Father 
and  Son.  These  we  have  set  before  our  readers  with  all  tbet 
advantages  which  they  possess  in  the  Doctor  s  book^  and  occa-* 
sionally  with  more ;  and  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  they^  are 
Utterly  inadequate  to  prove  their  point*  We  will  now  proceed 
to  another  class  of  texts  adduced  by  the  Doctor ;  those,  namely,^ 
which  distinctly  c^tradict  his  wild  and  incongrupus  system. 

The  first  of  these  which  meets  our  notice,  is  Luke  ii.  49". 
^' And  he  said  unto  them,  'How  is  it  that  ye  sought  mef 
Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father*s  business  ?  And 
they  understood  not  the  saying."  If  Dr.  Churchill  considers 
(his  passage  confirmatory  of  his  opinions,  he  seems  to  have 
shared  the  predicament  ^f .  Jogepli  and  Mary^.    But^  stran^ly, 
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9noueh,.  he  does  not  make  any  endeavour  to  obviate  the  palpa« 
ble  difficulty  that  <^  my  Fatbier''  means  *'myselfc"  On  th^ 
contrary^  there  is  no  necessity  for'any  comment  of  our  olvn  oii 
this  otherwise  significant  passage :  the  Doctor's  own  Ivords  set 
k  in  as  strong  a  light  as^  his  most  determined  adversaries  caii 
^esire^ 


"Here  with  all  due  reverence,  be  it  inquired,  tp  what  father  coal4 
Jesus  thus  allude  ?  Not,  most  obviously,  to  his  reputed  father  Joseph^ 
for  neither  Joseph  nor  Mary  had  the  least  comprehension  oif  the  lan- 
guage which  our  Lord  addressed  to  them;  they  understood  not  the 
saying.  In  the  exercise  of  candour  and  a  righteous  judgment,  how 
plain  and  satisfactory  does  it  appear  to  an  unprejudiced  mindj-that  the 
great  Redeemer  of  the  world  was  referrng  to  Jehovah  as  his  Father, 
and  that  the  vast,  the  infinite  business  he  hdd  to  execute,  was  the  sub- 
jugation of  hell ;  the  leading  captivity  captive ;  and  finally  workiAgout 
the  redemption  and  the  salvation  of  the  whole  human  race. 

"  In  language  then  the  most  clear  and  Comprehensive,  Jehovah  is  the 
God  and  Father  dfour  Lord  Jesus  Christ,**    P.  27. 

This  is  an  instance  of  that  involuntary  homage  to  Truth 
trhicb  is  sometimes  tendered  by  those  who  least  acknowledge 
her.  It  reminds  us  of  the  descriptions  given  by-  TacUusf  of  th^ 
Jewish  religion,  and  by  Jpsephus  of  the.  person  and  charade 
of  the  Divine  Subject  of  this  work. 

No.  x^xvii.  **  He  that  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me  hath  ever- 
lasting life,  and  shall  not  cpme  into  condemnation.  He  that  believeth 
on  him  is  hot  condemned :  but  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned' 
sdready,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God."  ' 

,  .  ■  - 

On  this  passage  Dr.  Churchill  reasons  thus  :*- 

"With  every  allowance  f6r  erroneous  conclusions  deduced  from  the 
expressions  conta  ned  in  the  first  clause  of  this  passage,  who,  let  us 
briefly  inquire,  is  the'  sender,  -and  whom  [who]  the  person  seiit,  here 
attuded  to  ?  By  universal  consent,  the  sender  is  the  Father,  the  first 
supposed  person  in  the  Trinity;  and  the  sent,  the  Son,  the  second 
person.  Conceding  thusr  much  to  those  who  espouse  such  a  doctrine-, 
it  may  very  reasonably  be  asked,  if  there  be  no  condemnation  for  those 
that  believe  in  the  Father  who  sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  how,  or 
for  what  purpose  is  it  necessary  to  beUeve  in  the  Son  thus  sent,  also  as 
necessary  to  salvation?  tt  is  impossible  to  return  a  rational  answer  to 
such  an  inquiry,  but  by  acknowledging  that  the  Son  sp  called,  is  one 
with  the  Father,  God  ;  in  which  view  of  the  subject,  both  of  the  pas- 
sages perfectly  harmonize."  P.  53. 

Now, — in  reply  to  this  flimsy  argument,  how  does  the  Doctor 
pfore    these  conclusions   erroneous?    Can  any  unprejudiced 
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t€9A»  iMliete'  tUat  if  the  Father  and  Scm  nv'ere  one  persdn^  <hl# 
fWfMO  would  speak  of  sending  and  being  sent,  and  toeing  sent 
too/  by  himself  ?  Is  this  die  language  of  common  reason  ?  And 
jret  this  passage  is  one  out  of  innumerable  others  where  the 
Son  is' spoken  of  as  sent  by  the  Father.  In  one  of  these  (John 
xiL  49.)  we  have  this  remarkable  addition ,  ^'  /  Juive  not  spoken 
of  ifYSSLF  1  bi^  ike  r axhsu  ifiUefc  Miii  mej^  he  gave  me  a.copi- 
iiliiB  itf  ■fcaf  I  AaM mj,  arf i^mt  I  Jmigapedu"  Thi» 
puiiBHge  at  once  negatives  the  personal  identky  of  the.  ¥!«&» 
and  the  Son,  if  any  such  negative  were  wanting.  The  argor^ 
ment  from  the  text  immediately  before  us.  is  capable  of  an  eaay 
reply.  To  believe  in  the  Father  at  all,  we  must  believe  in  thor 
Son ;  not  because  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  the  same  pei^on^ 
hut  for  the  reason  assigned  by  St.  John :  **  He  that  beliaveth 
en  the  Son  of  God  hath  the  witness  in  himself :  he  that  believ- 
eth  not  God  hath  made  him  a  liar :  because  he  beUereA  not  the 
fecord  that  God  gave  of  hk  Son." 

Several  passages  equally  militating  against  the  Doctor*^  hy- 
pothesis are  cited,  which  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  do*  more 
than  transcribe,  after  the  satisfactory  evidence  above  adduce^ 
John  V.  17,  "  My  father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work." 
Ibid  S6.  **  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  hb  given^ 
THE  SON  to  have  life  in  himself/'  John  xii.  28.  "  iPather,  glorify 
thy  name.*'  "  Then  came  there  a  voice  from  heaven, 
paying,  I  have  both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it  again."  John 
xvii.  '^  Fathjer,  my  hour  is  come ;  glorify  thy  son,  that  thy 
Son  may  glorify  thee.  A|)d  now,  O  father,  j^orify  thpu  me. 
with  thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  th&k 
before  the  world  was."  We  had,  in  x^mmencing  this  article, 
some  intention  of  placing  before  our  readers,  a  series  of  texts, 
proving  the  distiact  petsomdity  of  the  Father  and  Sort.  But 
Ihis  we  now  think  quite  ufmecessary  on  revising  what  Dr. 
Churc^hm  has  liimself  thrown  in  qur  way.    In  these  few  passa-- 

s  only,  which  &e  Doctor  considers  as  evidences  of  hU  hypo* 
sis,  We  have  not  ohly  the  Son  distinguished  Itchu  the  Fatbuer, 
but  represented  as  receiving  gifts  at  his  hands,  and  addressing 
him  in  prayer :  while  the  leather  is  himself  described  as  answjer- 
ih^the  prayers  of  his  Son.  Were  not  the  subject  important  as 
it  IS,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  refutation  of  such 
inconsistencies. 

Our  readers  will  have  little  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  a 
writer  who  can  bring  such  texts  as  these  to  substantiate  the 
identity  of  the  first  two  Persons  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  will  have 
ho  difficulty  in  amalgamating  the  Third.  His  process  in  this 
respect 'has  the  merit  {we  believe)  of  originality,  and  noHting 
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CMi  be  more  ingeoiaus  than  hi&  mode  of  accdnating  for  die  ^* 
posidonof  the  mascnliae  ad^tive^md  liie  milter  ^n&u^ :  *£ieli»or 
TO  wetVMB  rSr  o^ndsiar.  It  would  ha^e  saved  him  eKmie  labour 
had  lie  happened  to  recollect  liere  his  gold^  maxim,  that 
"  grammatical  correctness  in  the  sacred  writings  is  a  circom-- 
stance  little  to  be  relied,  on." 

'^  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  8acre4  pages,  paitkularly  those  of 
the  New  Testam^t,  it  will  be  ^D^uod  clearly  to  appear,  that  these  b 
a  constant,  influent  operation,  proceeding'  from  the  Lokd  Jesus,  by. 
whieh  his  humble,  teachable  disciples,  in  -all  eges^  riiould  be  infallibly 
kd'inlo  all  necessary  trudi ;  but^  sulely,  Ihatisan's  mind  must  be  most 
miser«Uy>daricened  by  educatton  or  prejudice,  who,  by  aayeooibmB&m: 
of  ideast  oan  for  a  moment  ccbcdve  of  the  Holy  Bfk&^m  a  person,  Kmt^ 
of,  and  distioet  from,  both  the  .Faf&er  and  the-An* 

"When,  subsequent  to  his  lesuicectoi^  our  blessed  Lord  commis* 
aioned  his  disciples,  to  ^  forth: and  pieadhi&e  Oospd  to  all  nations,  it^ 
is  said  in  the  Scripture,  that  he  **  breathmT'  on  thean;.  and  saidy 
"  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghoet/'  I^uly  reflecting  on  this  circumstance, 
will  it  for  a  moment  be  inferred,  that  a  person  distinct  from  himself 
accompanied  such  btealhin^  ?  Rather,  will  it  not  appear  more  conso- 
nant with  truth  atti  sdimd  reason,  that  on  such  occasion,  a,  Divine' 
afflatus,  virtue^  or  operation,  was  imparted  to 'the  dtscfiples,  whereby 
they^wooli  he  qudified  (feeling  first,  its  benign  influence  on  their  ownr 
kettti^'tD  preach  the  Go^l,  inth  due  effect  and  aecef>tanee,  in  the 
aotfversion  of  sinners  t  by  the  aid  and  agency  of  ^Uefa,  their^memories' 
would  beperpetually  re^l^;  their  interior  ^uhies  invigorated  ;  so 
as  they  might  in  all  respedts.be  competent,  punctually  and  "^sithfally  ter 
disbhaige  that  high  commission,  whieh  had  been  confided  to  them  by 
their  Divine  **  Master' trnd  Lord ;"  and  on  which  the  peace,  the  safety,, 
the  eternal  welfare  of.  the  whole  world  stood  so  intimately  connected/' 
P.  .vii. 

•  If,  because  the  term  *'  Holy  Ghost/'  be  sometimes  employed 
to  signify  the  operation  of  an  agent  as  weS  as  the  agent  itself, 
'^  we  must  a^mui  the  agent  altogether,**  it  will  follow  that  Christ 
himself 'was  only  a  quality  or  energy^  for  the  Scripture  nbounds 
With  Such  expressions  asr  these:  "put  ye  on  thblordjesus 
CHRIST."  {Rom.  xiii.  14.)  *'If  any  man  be  in  CHRisT,,he  is  a 
new  creature."  (2.  Cor^  v.'  17.)  But  let  us  bear  our  author's 
method  of  disposing  of  the  anomalous  concord, 

"  With  all  this  mass  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  still  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  a  person^  in  the  disordered  visron  of  too  many,  from  whom 
better  dungs  might  be  reasonably  expected.  One  oi  the  strongest.ar- 
gWMDts  advwiottd  in  support  of  this  noticm,  is,  that  the>  Holy  Spintifr 
ooeaaionallydeERgBated  by  themaisciilkie  proBoun^«;  "  Hfi  shaU^lead' 
you  into^U  fruthr  "  he  shall  take  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and  shev/ 
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them  ukto  you  :**  with  others  of  a  simSar  coniitractibn.  These  are  sup-* 
ppsod  to  be  evidence,  which  nothing  can  possibly  invalidate.;  whi<m, 
with  the  assistance  of  articleg  nnd  homtUeSy  all  of  them,  *f  the  worh  of. 
men's  hands"  tend  most  effectually  to  blind  the  understanding,  aiid 
l^eep  it  hoodwinked  cind  subservient  to  a  phantom  called /ai^A  *■. 

"  Let  us  for  a  moment  endeavour  to  shew  the  futility  of  these  argu- 
ments, by  directing  our  attention  to  certain  objects,  or  subjects  in 
nature ;  m  which  we  shall  iind  the  same  kind  of  phraseology  daily  re- 
sorted, even  by  persons  of  an  opposite  opinion,  without  a  possibility 
thing  like  personality  being  inferred  from  it. 

^'  For  example,  in  speaking  of  the  Solar  Orb,  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  say,  HE  rises  and  sets;  that  he  is  above  or  below  the 
horizon.  So,  also,  of  the  Moon,  nothing  is  more  familiar  to  the  ear 
than  the  remark,  that  she  is  in  such  a  quarter,  as  to  her  relative  po-- 
sitton  to  the  earth,  of  which  she  is  the  attendant  Satellite;  but  surely ,' 
no  man  in  his  right  mind  would  ever  dream  of  connecting  any  idea  of 
personality  with  either  of  these  luminaries,  each  distinguished  by^  its' 
peculiar  sexuality."    P.  xii. 

Now  there  is  Just  this  difference  between  the  forms  of  speech, 
here  instanced/and  the  case  which  they  are  intended  to.  illus- 
trate. The  former  are  usual  modes  of  parlance ;  the  latter  is 
perfectly  isolated  and  extri^ordinary.  Were  our  language  sus- 
<;eptible  of  that  nicety  of  concord  which  exists  in  the  Gre^, 
we  miffht  feel,  as  well  as  see,  the  prodigious  anomaly  of  this  con*^ 
9Jxuction.  Speaking  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  we  may  always  coov 
jpectly  employ  the  sexual  or  neuter  pronoun,  because  these 
words  have  not,  in  reality,  a  gender:  but  the  word  snBvjji^aiH 
absolutely,  actually,  essentially  neuter,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
forced  into  concord  with  a  masculine  adjective,  without  a  direct 
violation  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of  grammar.  That 
this  is  at  all  accounted  for  by  what  has  been  jufit  quoted,  we 
oaxmot  bring  ourselves  to  believe :  and  as  little  by  what  foHows. 

.  "  All  our  ideas  (says  a  modem  writer)  proceed  primarily  from  the 
senses,"  that  is,  it  may  be  supposed  from  the  impression  of  -external' 
objects  on  the  mind,  and  yet  nothing  is,  in  general  more  fallacious  than 
such  evidence,  however  highly  it  may  be  esteemed  j  in  the  developement 
of  truth.  Let  us  theh  endeavour  to  elevate  pur  minds  into  a  region 
more  exalted  than  the  senses,  namely  into  heavenly  light,'and  wq  shall 
not  fail  to  discover,  why,  in  reference  to  Divine  subjects,  a  mode  of 
phraseology,  similar  to  tnat  used  in  natural  subjects,  is  so  constantly 

t  •  •  •  -     *      * 

.  ..*  Established  precedents  are  maxims  sanctSoned  by  law^  jund  as  such,  haive  theic 
authority;  but,  says  Bishop  Watson,  "  we  do  not  admit  them  in  philosophy,  or  the- 
ology ;  for  we  do  not  allow  that  there  are  infallible  interpretations  of  the  Bible,  which 
k  our  statute  book.  On  the  contrary,  we  maintain,  that  Faiken,  Ckurvftst,  andCmmeHg 
•hme  erred  in  (heir  in^rpretations  of  this  book,  in  their  4ecisions  cdnG)^n§^|k|yptioukur 
points  of  faith.  This  we  must,  as  Protestants,  ever  maintain,  or  we  cannot  justify  our 
having  emancipated  ourselves  from  the  bondage  of  the  Church  ofllome."         " 
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edbibited  in  the  Scrqitures.  Tfaie  Holy  Spirit,  ibr  example,  is  therein 
denominated  •  the  Spirit  of  Truth/  which  Tnith  having  respect,' 
more  particularly  to  the  understaiiding^  or  the  intellectual  principle  of 
the  human  mind  is  deisignated  as  masculine ;  Truth,  in  such  an  aspect, 
being  really  and  absolutely  such ;  for  as  the  Lord  Jesus  is  the  very 
Divine  Truth  itself,  as  *  the  Word  made  fleshy  and  his  Church  in  its 
collective  form  the  recipient  of  that  truth ;  therefbre  Jesus  is  called  the 
bridegroom  and  husband  5  and  the  Church,  by  the  same  rule,  *  the 
Bride,  the  Lamb*s  wife,* 

**  Observing  the  same  consistency  of  language,  the  Scriptures,  we 
find,  universally  preserve  the  analogy  of  corresponding  ideas,  and  in  so 
doing  not  unfrequently  apply  to  truth,  the  strongly  marked  epithet  of 
Twm  ;  whilst  the  affectiouy  or  the  love  of  truth,  assumes  the  appearance 
of  being  feminine ;  no  doubt,  in  reference  to  that  soft,  tender  suscep* 
til^ty,  and  pure  a£fection^  which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the- 
female  breast,  whilst  standing  in  the  pristine  order  and  beauty  of  its 
fonnation. 

''  To  elucidate  this  position,  many  as  the  most  potent  and  sagacious^ 
of  all  created  beings,  is  represented,  and  truly  so,  as  most  eminently 
formed  for  deeds  of  valour  and  enterprize,  and  distinguished  for; 
wisdom,  discrimination,  and  contemplation ;  but  the  woman  for  love, 
beauty,  softness  of  affection,  pliability,  and  '  sweet  attractive  grace ;' 
which  two  principles  of  the  male  and  female  mind,  when  in  Divine' 
order,  are  evidently  intended  by  the  great  Creator,  to  be  so  reciprocal 
in  their  operation,  so  intimately  conjoined  and  incorporated,  as  to  fornk^ 
and  constitute  an  inseparable  one."  P.  xvi. 

Now  it  happens,  unfortunately  enough  for  this  theory,  that 
Wisdom,  or  the  Intellectual  Principle  is  feminine  in  both  th^ 
languages  of  Scripture,  and  is  personified  as  a  female  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Proverbs.  Therefore  the  fanciful  structure 
here  erected,  which,  if  sound,  would  be  easily  levelled,  is,  in 
truth,  faulty  at  its  very  foundation,  an^,  by  consequence,  falls 
to  the  ground. 

Our  object  here  is  not  to  prove  the  generally  received  Trinity 
of  the  Christian  Church  ;  that  has  been  done  abundantly  else- 
where. We  shall  therefore  hardly  feel  ourselves  called  on  to 
demonstrate  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  having^  we 
think,  qlearly  shewn  that  Dr.  ChurchiU's  battery  against  some 
outworks  of  this  doctrine  has  altogether  failed  tO  touch  them* 
Dr.  Churchill  should  have  overthrown  Jones  of  Nay  land ;  and 
then  he  would  have  had  clear  ground  to  build  on. 

The  importance  of  the  subject,  rather  than  the  merit  of  the 
work,  has  induced  us  already  to  comment  at  some  length;  but 
we  cannot  conclude  our  observations  without  soliciting  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  mind,  especially  that  of  persons  who  are 
disposed  to  publish  their  opinions  on  abstruse  points  of  Scrips 
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tore,  to  t^e  principle  which  we  explained  at  the  outset ;  that 
nothing  is  so  detrimental  to  the  particular  and  universal  iiK 
terests  of  Religion,  as  the  attempt  to  bring  within  the  ccH^pass 
of  the  human  intellect  what  is  evidently  above  it,  and  placed 
beyond  the  contact  of  those  instruments  with  which  we  inves- 
tigate all  truth.  Mystery  does  not  suit  the  Socinian ;  therefore 
he  annuls  the  Deity  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost*  Mystery  is. 
equally  unacceptable  to  Dr.  Churchill;  therefore  he  annuls 
their  personality.  The  Scriptures  declare  that  God  is  One ; 
tjiereiore  the  Socinian  denies  that  he  is  one  in  three  persons : 
the  same  Scriptures  declare  Fathers  Son,  and  Holjr  Ghost  to  be 
God;  .therefore  the  doctor  denies  that  they  are  peirsonat  at  all.^ 
How  much  more  agreeable,  to  reason  is  hij^  conduct  wha 
believes, — not  because  the  subject  can  be  CQmpr^h(snded,  but 
because  Scripture  v&pro$sedto  be  true,  and  the  doctrine /Mroiredl 
to  be  there !  All  the  texts  which  the  Socinian  quotes  tor  the* 
unity  of  the  Godhead,  are  doubtless,  there ;  and  we  believe  the 
Unity :  all  which  Dr.  Churchill  cites  on  tlie  other  side  are 
there ;  and  we  beHeve  the  Trinity.  We  pretend  not  to  explain 
or  understand.  We  cannot  but  believe  in  both  ;  and  if  we  use 
the  word  "  person,"  or  any  other,  to  convey  the  idea,  it  is 
pot  because  the  idea  is  definite,  but  because  we  cannot  express 
that  which  we  do  not  understand. 


Formularies  of  Faith  put  forth  by  Authority  during  the  Feign  of 
Henry  VHI;  viz.  Articles  about  Religion,  1536.  The  Institution 
of  a  Christian  Man^  1537.  A  necessary  Doctrine  and  JSrudiiion 
for  any  Christian  Man^  1543.  8vo.  Pp.  388.  Oxford,  at  the 
Clarendon  Press,     mdcccxxv. 

This  volume  deserves  to  be  received  by  the  public  as  a  very  va- 
luable monument  of  ecclesiastical  history,  bs  use  and  applica- 
tion may,  however,  be  various^  according  to  the  hands  inta 
which  it  may  chance  to  fall;  for  we  are  sorry  to  observe,  that 
the  history  of  the  Reformation  of  religion  in  this  country  does 
not  appear  to  be  reduced,  even  yet,  to  any  standard  o^  certahily. 
What  the  early  Reformers  really  meant  or  did  not  mean, — 
what  thev  did  or  did  not  maintain, — remains,  to  this  moment, 
matter  of  dispute  with  some ;  and,  as  in  all  partial^  references-  to 
ancient  writings  in  support  of  particular  opinions,  the  art  of 
selection  seems  to  be  so  well  understood^  as  to  lead  to  very  di£^ 
ferent  ostensible  results.    The  truly  unbiassed  and  impartial 
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fea4er^  ^critic^^  of  hktoriniiv  can  havi^-  ti&  ^earity  but  in  the' 
power  oKb^edtA  km  of  eoii^titig  fev  Mmself  the  original  i^- 
eotd0  in  didv  utiMd£^  fvJness  and  integri^.  Though  it  may 
not  be  unh^ersaBy  known^  yietit  MSisft,  we  thiiik,  be  veify  gene^ 
rally  so,  that,  as  the  Bible  is  to»  al  wh<i  c>ill  tbensfselves  by  the" 
mme  t^  Christr  the  asuehorh^  to^  which  thdy  very  confidently 
apiMtl^ — let  tbeii^  seitl&nentis  and  opinions^  on  r^ligfcms  tof^s  be 
eret  9o  di9&»tdati/br^^  the  AtlMes,  HoiniIi<es,  and  ancfient  Fot*^ 
mihuSefr  at  ^op  own  Church  are  coi¥liiKia&y  cited  by  persons  stt 
farioace  0»  poinM^  df  the  fliist  importance,  ss^  b^airin^  testiinony 
on  t1i»  part  of  ouf  esurfy^  RcfonMe#s  to  their  riespective  but  dif-^ 
fet^ei^  opaiibns^  How  ikmi  h  the  public  at  large  to  decide 
vtpo»  sttch  dKfferen^s^^  (rarbled  extract  are,  on  both  sidles, 
^q»u€edl;  and  the  works  ctt^,  perhaps,  so  &r  fr^m  being  in* 
e9try  bcnly'if  hsuids,  or  easily  to  be  seen,  mxf  he  particularly 
secluded  mm  the  public  on  account  of  theit  rarity ;.  or,  what  is 
e^^n  worse,  may  be  e^&tant,  by  means  of  the  press,  under  differ-- 
ent  forms,  being  either  imp^eet  copies  of  the  originals,  or 
iaaqperfect  copies  of  copies,  tending  only  to  breed  confusion,  and 
nmttiply  disputes* 

Tbe^  condfdepadons*  may  help  us  properly  to^  appreciate  the' 
hbcf&tB  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  in  preparing  K)r  the  behoof  and  advan- 
tage of  thep^dllic  such  a  volume  as  he  ha9  here  presented  to 
thewk]^^  Hiff  residence  at  Oxford,  and  connection  with  the 
Bodleian  Library  and  Clarendon  Press,  all  concur,  indeed,  to 
pfaidBr:  ki^  htB  haaids  a^  power  tt>  serve  the  public  in  this  way, 
whic^  few,  compsHfatively;  possess.  The  press  cannot,  we  are 
confident,  in  the^e  day&  be  better  emplo3Fed  than  in^  transmitting 
to  posterity  the  most  perfect  copies  that  can  be  taken  of  original 
and  rare  productions,  especially  such  as,  in  times  of  less  care 
and  attention,  may  have  been  imperfectly  transcribed,  or  misre- 
presented by  historians  of  different  degrees  of  credit. 

AH  that  is:  here  said  applies,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  the 
work  befi^re  us.  tt  is  a  reprint  of  ancient  E^ormularies,  the 
oogkials' of  which>  ai«  not  o£  easy  access,,  and  which  have  been 
varioiSLsAfift  printed,  and  not  rightly  understood  by  bistoriaiis  of 
no  suallJ  naime.  It  is  a  iseprintof  ancient  Formularies,,  which, 
while  certain  writers  have  been  anxious  to  refer  to^  them  for 
principles  of  early  Protestantism,  others  have  denounced  as 
pUmdy  «rtA  decidedly  l^apistieal.  The  truth,  upon  i>erusar  of 
the  imofe",  will;  we-snalTnothesitate  to  say,  be  found  between; 
Tfcey  are  partfy  Papisticar  ai«d  pMiJy  Protestant ;  but,  at  all 
eveutd,  as  the  leaMed  Editor  rightly  observeii  in  his  Prefece,  of 
n^'sbsohite  authority  eflfe«' way,  as  bcang,  at  die  best,  dbcu- 
meifta*  of  an  anterior  date,  to  the  foil  sfcnd  formal  renunciation 
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of  Popery  in  these  realms,— anterior,' that  is^  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  being  compiled  under  his  predecessor,  who,  it  is 
well  known,  continued  to  hold  most  of  the  doctrines  and  tenets 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  while  he  politically  opi>osed  the  en- 
croachments and  usurpations  of  the  Pope. 
^  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  people  should,  to  this  day,  seem 
to  think  that  so  great  a  revolution,  as  the  Reformation  of  religion 
in  all  parts  of  Europe  really  was,  could  have  been  brought 
about  otherwise  than  gradually.  All  the  Reformers  of  note  had 
long  lived  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  ki 
subjection  to  the  priesthood ;  and  it  was  vain  to  expect  that,  on 
a  sudden,  they  should  be  able  to  see  or  detect  all  the  abuse3 
and  errors  to  which  they  had  previously  given  their  counte- 
nance ;  or  so  nicely  guard  their  proceedings  as,  in  no  instance, 
to  do.  either  too  much  or  too  little.  Both  extremes  were  to  be 
avoided,  if  possible ;  and  those  of  the  greatest  weight  and  au- 
thority in  the  Church  of  England  soon  found,  that,  in  their 
efforts  at  reformation,  thei/'  were  particularly  placed  betwem 
these  two  extremes.  There  were  many  decidedly  inclined  and 
prepared,  in  their  estimation,  to  do  too  much ;  and  this  may 
nave  been  one  weighty  reason  why  they  have  been  since 
thought^  on  their  part,  to  have  ^lone  too  little.  It  is  impossible, 
indeed,  to  deny  that  in  these  old  Formularies  there  is  much 
that  is  of  a  Papistical  cast ;  but,  perhaps,  it  requires  a. nicer  eye 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  generality  of  readers,  or  eveii  of 
critics,  to  discern  the  difference  between  what  has  only  a  Papis- 
tical aspect,  and  what  is  positively,  decidedly,  and  indisputably 
Papistical.     The  Professor  says,  in  his  preface : 

'^  In  these  Formularies  many  of  the  tenets  of  Romanism  ^re  to  be 
found,  which,  on  a  closer  examination  of  Scripture,  and  under  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  unfettered  liberty  of  judgment  in  the  succeeding  reign 
(Edward  VI.)  were  discarded  as  erroneous.  The  attentive  reader,  how- 
e^et/'  he  adds,  ^*  will  not  fail  to  observe  that,  in  many  points,  the  name 
(Ally  of  the  doctrine  appears  to  be  retained,  while  tne  principle  is,  in 
fact;  surrendered  ;  ana  every  portion  of  those  doctrines  which  had  been 
found,  by  experience,  to  be  productive  of  evil,  and  of  dangerous  influ<« 
ence  on  the  moral  or  religious  practice  of  mankind,  is  mitigated  and  ex* 
plained  away." 

•  Now  this  seems  to  us  to  be  a  noost  just  representation  of 
the  case :  only,  it  does  certainly  require  an.  attentive  reader  to 
discern  the  difference  on  all  occasions ;  and  some  may  account 
themselves  of  that  class  of  readers  without  a  proper  titl^  to  it» 
If  the  Formularies  are  decidedly  Papistical,  they  ought  to  have 
little  or  no  weight,  as  authorities  witn  Protestants ;  but  if  tj^c^e 
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be,  even  in  the  most  suspicious  parts,  a  great  deal*of  pure  Pl*o* 
testantism,  mixed  up  with  what  remains  of  Popery  or  Roman- 
ism, the  true  Protestant  must  stand  justified  in  referring  to  them 
as  excellent  authorities,  so  fiir  as  they  go.  And  if  Cranmer 
had  but  a  hand  in  them,  it  is  fair  to  go  back  to  them  as  docu<- 
mentfi  of  authority,  regarding  the  progress  of  opinion  in  his  days  *; 
and,  from  their  very  imperfection,  capable  of  bearing  evidence 
against  the  parties  most  directly  opposed  to  him,  either  as  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  that  of  Geneva.  Our 
Cleaning  is,  that  though  they  might  have  been  more  perfect^ 
and  freer  from  unsound  doctrines  ;  yet  where  they  shew,  being 
imperfect,  a  manifest  tendency  to  avoid  the  extremes,  either  of 
Romanism  or  Calvinism,  they  evince  the  struggles  of  the  great 
Reformer's  mind  to  approach  perfection  as  nearly  as  he  could 
do  so;  and  where  he  could  not  prevail  to  get  rid  of  a  false  doc- 
trine altogether,  the  endeavours  he  made  so  to  shake  the  prin- 
ciple of  such  doctrine,  as  to  procure  it  to  be,  in  due  time,  en- 
tirely dismissed. 

It  would  be  absurd  for  us  to  do  more  than  merely  hint  at  the 
Controversies  still  afloat  upon  certain  points,  in  which  the  early 
Reformers  are  brought  forward  as  witnesses  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  but  without  sufficient  agreement  as  to  the  tendency  of 
their  dwn  avowed  sentiments ;  and  it  may  certainly  so  happen; 
in  referring  back  to  theit  writings,  that  they  may  seem  to  have' 
contradicted  themselves.  Cranmer,  indeed,  is  known  to  havei 
done  so  upon  the  point  of  Transubstantiation ;  Ridley,  in  the 
very  last  year  of  Henry's  reign,  having,  by  argument,  brought 
bim  oTer  to  his  opinion.  But  are  no  allowanees  to  be  made  for 
sudh  a  change  of  sentiments  in  a  Reformer,  noted  for  his  caution 
and  prudence,  and  who  had  more,  perhaps,  to  apprehend  from' 
precipitation,  than  from  what  others  would  account  negligence' 
or  dtilness.  In  matters  of  opinion,  prejudices  must  have  consi- 
derable force,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  give  way  till  the  truth 
be  rendered  manifest  oh  the  one  side  or  the  other :  for  preju- 
dices, or  rather,  perhaps,  prepossessions,  are  not  necessarily* 
&li3e  :  they  may  be  true,  after  all ;  but  time  must  be  allowed 
for  investigation.  Cranmer  acknowledged  the  force  of  preju- 
dices explicitly  and  honestly ;  and  that,  in  fact,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "he  had  been,  in  many  years  past,  in  divers  errors.'* 
The  opinions  of  the  early  Reformers,  at  different  periods,  should 
^ways,  therefore,  be  received  cutn  grano  salts;  no  man  was 
more  indulgent  to  the  prejudices  of  others  than  Cranmer. 
•   These  Formularies,  therefore,  %ve  conceive  to  be  of  great  im- 

Eortance,  not  as  documents  of  pure  Protestantism — far  from  it; 
llt>  aB -documents  containing'  a  great  deal  of  ]|^ote#tantismL,  es-' 
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pecjaJIj  f(ir  thorn  times,  and  justly  to  be  vdferreii  to^  i^  &r  m 
tkeir  evidence  goes*  The  pumc  may  be  tbMkfid  to  de 
Be^U9  Profes9Qr  of  Divimty,  for  the  ciurehehiuitakepto  leseiae 
thfi9e  Aoeicat  docmmsofo  from  sSk  cbaoce^  in  fi4urey  of  jsrisne- 
jpre^entatipo ;  fpr  it  is  very  doubtfiil  bow  &r  Uiev  irerie  Imowj^ 
or  rj^tl¥  m^derstpod,  by  some  of  our  most  celebrated  «eek<- 
)3iasUqal  oistorians.  a^  Buroet  and  Collier  for  in^taj^pe  s  but  ifae 
former  particularh^^  who  not  onl^  seems  to  bave  coofwoded 
pne  with  another,  but  tp  have  assigned  wni>Qg  dates  tojtbem* 
and  indeed  to  have  faDen  (con&ss(^y  ^'  through  ha^^  ;'*  a  bad 
excuse)  into  many  mistakes  concerning  them.  JHere  they  ans  m 
fuB;  more  correct  than  they  are  to  be  found  in  other  oQpie$ 
stin  e:>ptant ;  with  the  addition  of  one  copy  of  the  Articles,  in  par«- 
ticujar,  discovered  by  the  Professor^  in  Bishop  Tanner's  va» 
luable  collection  in  the  Bodleian  Library*  This  has  been  addad 
that  the  public  may  be  apprised  of  its  existence,  and  of  the 
various  readings  it  pontainst  as  compared  with  the  Cotton  MS*  \ 
which  latter  seems,  by  some  writers,  to  have  hi^ea  too  hastily 
taken  for  the  priginal,  as  delivered  to  the  world ;  tbpu^  it  bore 
a  diSerent  title  fi*om  Bishop  Tanner's  copy^  printed  by  Bertbdet 
jn  1^6,  which  Dr.  Lloyd  conceives  to  b^  indisputablyj  tbe 
most  authentic.  The  difference  between  the  two  titles  is  this. 
In  the  CottpB  MS.  they  are  set  forth  as  "Articks  ^btrnt  JMi^ 
gionp  set  out  bp  the  Convocation^  andpubU$hed  by  the  Kk^'o 
authority''  In  the  edition  discoveved  by  Dr* Lloyd,  in  Bisbap 
Tanner's  Collection,  they  are  entitled  "  Articles  domod  by  tho 
Kingfs  Highnes  Mqfestic^  to  stablysh^  Christen  Quieinew  amf 
Vmtie  amonge  us,  and  to  avoyde  Contentious  opinions  f  which 
Articles  bo  also  approved  by  the  Consent  and  I^etermination  qf 
the  hoH'Clergie  qf  this  realme*'  The  latter  is  supposed  lo 
have  been  corrected  bv  the  kind's  own  band*  We  know  not 
where  Dr«  Laurence  had  seen  it;  probably  in  the  Bodleian^ 
where  Dn  Lloyd  found  it ;  but  that  he  haid  >een  it,  we  may 
conclude  irpm  bis  having  oited  St  under  the  latter  titlej  in  the 
notes  to  the  first  of  his  Bampton  Lectures* 

Having  mentioned  Dr.  Laurence,  we  shall  venture  to  extract 
a  hint  from  that  learned  writer,  as  to  the  most  correct  mode  of 
getting  at  the  true  and  genuine  sentiments  of  the  early  Reform^ 
2rs,  by  a  comparison  of  their  own  works  and  performane^  at 
different  times ;  1>ut  especially  those  of  Cranmer^  who  seems  t^ 
stand,  with  all  parties,  most  responsible  for  the  contents  of  our 
Homilies,  Articles,  and  even  the  Formularies  belore  us,  Having 
attmded  to  the  iiyunetion  pf  Edward  VI.*  directing  Srasmus's 
Paraphrase  of  the  Gospel  tp  be  providea  in  every  parish,  and^ 
to.  be  publiqly  ke^  in  cWchei^i  tor  the  general  instruction  of 
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the  {Neople  ;  and  faring  cited  firom  that  Paraphrase  some  very 
stiN>ag  pasaagee  on  the  aubjeot  of  fcee-Will^  he  adds: 

"  Witli  the  ^etitmienls  <)f  firasmtis,  tktis  obtruded  on  public  notice  in 
dki^  «eign  of  Sd^atd)  thoife  Of  Cramnelr  ^eem  to  har^  pe^dly  accorded 
ait  die  t4m6  j»e9^ik>d.  What  they  were  in  the  precediig  reiguy  the  <  Ne- 
cessary EraditiDii'  shews ;  at  least  what  diose  were  to  which  he  assented^ 
aad  wiiicky^^bablyy  he  drew  up  hhnsdif,  as  the  doctritie  of  the  Chmrch 
of  Ep^iindt  l)ut  it  has  been  oontended*  that  little  deference  is  due  to 
that  work«  because  it  might  have  be^a  corrupted  by  the  intrigiies.  of 
Gardiner,  and  the  caprice  of  Henry.  It  may  be  of  importancei  there- 
fbrey  (as  iar,  I  mean,  as  private  opinion  can  be  of  importance  to  illus- 
trate the  qenertU  tendency  of  any  point  in  a  public  creed)  to  consider 
Wkat  they  were  after  the  death  of  that  monarch,  when  they  proceeded 
voluntarily  from  hknself.^  , 

He  then  proceeds  to  oite  Cranmer's  QUeefdsm^  translated 
from  the  GermaiL 

This,  caution  is  of  importance  as  to  all  the  Formularies  in  the 
Vohime  edited  by  Dr.  IJoyd.  Erery  line  of  pure  Protestantism^ 
doctrinal  or  moral,  we  may  presume,  contains  and  sets  forth  the 
sentidients  of  our  early  Reformers,  in  their  utmost  fulness  and 
integrity ;  of  Cramner,  however,  most  particularly.  Where  they 
se^n  cramped^  or  inclining  too  much  to  Romish  princi^des,  we 
may  conclude  that  Gardiner  or  Henry  had  a  great  share  in 
diem;  and  we  had  better  then  turn  to  the  documents  and  writ-^ 
ings  that  appecured  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  Where  they 
difier,  we  may  conclude,  that  in  the  latter,  the  free  and  un« 
shackled  opinions  of  the  writer  are  to  be  found ;  his  true,  ge^ 
nuine,  and  private  sentiments :  and  where  tltey  agree,  that  those 
sentiments  and  opinions  receive  the  fullest  confirmation,  and 
have  all  the  Mrength  c^  the  most  deliberate  and  mature  judg* 
ment,  upon  every  several  and  particular  point.  Subject  to  this 
caution,  the  Formularies  here  reprinted  will  be  read  with  great 
pleasure  and  satisfaction*  They  contain  much  and  very  import^ 
«Bt  informatiMi  upon  the  state  of  things  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII*  We  may  see  upon  what  good  and  solid  grounds  the  Popea 
supremacy  was  set  aside,  absolutely  and  fully ;  --how  many  of 
the  tenets  and  peculiarities  of  the  Romish  Church,  if  we  may  so 
say,  were  retained,  modified  or  unmodified ; — how  many  were 
dismissed,  as  having  no  ground  in  Scripture  to  rest  upon ; — and 
above  all,  we  shall  trace,  with  peculiar  interest,  the  rapid  pro- 
gress that  was  even  then  making,  towards  a  pure  and  perfect 
system  of  Christian  morality,  detached  from  external  ceremonies, 
scholastic  sophistry,  and  idolatrous  superstitions.  The  Expo- 
sition of  the  Commandments,  both  in  *'  the  Instruction"  and 
^  Erudition/'  is  truly  beautiful ;  and  even  the  SacramentSj  if  we 
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substitute  "repentance"  for  "penance/'  or  ral}ier,.(fiE>r  that  is 
the  truth  of  the  matter)  if  we  be  but  careful  not  to  confound  the 
4^ld  Protestant  term  penance,  with  the  Popish  sacrament  of 
penance,  much  of  pure  Protestantism  may  be  extracted  from 
even  those  parts  that  treat  of  the  sisven  Sacramento.  There  is 
much  to  be  found  in  these  Formularies  touching  the  Incammii&H 
of  the  Son  of  God  for  the  redemption  of  man,  that  bespeaks 
the  hand  of  a  profound  theologian  and  able  critic.  It  may 
afford  entertainment  to  Protestants,  to  see  on  what  groimds 
some  of  the  Romish  ceremonies,  and  Romish  formularies,  were 
adopted,  and  how  much  they  were  softened  down'  to  render 
them  acceptable,  even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  that  is, 
before  that  more  than  semi-Popish  reformer  died.  Of  the 
seven  Sacraments,  on  which  Henry  himself  had  written  a  book^ 
it  will  be  seen  (pp.  1S8-9)  four  were  esteemed  of  less  dig^ 
nity  and  necessity  than  the  tfiree  others,  (namely,  the  Sacrat- 
ments  of  Baptism,  Penance,  and  of  the  Altar;)  which  three 
were  easily  reduced  to  two,  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  and  sim- 
plified, by  consolidating  the  duty  of  penance, .  or  repentuiee, 
il^ith  the  sacrament  of  the  altur,  and  dismissing  from  tne  latter, 
the  absurdity  of  transubstantiation.  To  many,  we .  apprehend, 
all  that  occurs  upon  the  sprinkUng  of  holy  water,  the  giving  of 
holy  bread,  bearing  candles  on  Candlemas  day,  giving  ashes 
on  Ash  Wednesday,  carrying  palms  on  Palm  Sunday,  creep* 
ing  to  the  Cross  on  Good  Friday,  and  many  other  such  rites^ 
may  be,  as  here  treated  of,  quite  new.;  not  to  mention  the  cnfe 
Maria,  extreme  unction,  purgatory,  S^e :  of  which  there  is  mo^ 
to  read,  as  inofiensively  written,  we  will  venture  to  say,  as  it  was 
possible  to  write  on  subjects  revolting  to  Protestants,  in  propor;? 
tion  as  the  Reformation  was  graduaufy  sufiered,  or  ehanled,  to 
proceed.  .       .     .  .   ^ 

.  Sq  much  we  .may.  reasonably  assert  of  these  Formularies,  as, 
they  regard  readers  in  generau;  but  to  the  ecclesiastical  histo** 
rian,  to  the  theological  student,  and,  we  must  add,  the  polemic, 
they  are  of  inestimable  value,  as  securities  against  misrepresent 
t^tions,  garbled  extracts,  and  partial  references, 
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The  Primer,  A  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  needful  to  he  used  by  all 
Christians,  which  Book  was  authorized  and  set  forth  by  order  of 
King  Edward  VL,  to  he  taught,  teamed,  read  and  used,-  of  all  his 
Subjects,  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Walter,  B.D.  F.R.S.^  late 
Fellow  qf^ St,  John^s.  College,  Cambridge,  12mo.  Pp.84,  Lon- 
don.    Riyingtons.     1825. 

One  of  the  evils  attending  the  unshackled,  and  therefore  highly 
prolific  press  of  this  free  country^,  is,  that  we  aire  liahle  to  he  so' 
overwh^med  with  new  and  modern  works,  as  to  have  little' or 
no  time  left  us  to  think  of,  or  look  hack  to  productions  of  greater 
antiquity.  It  is  m\icii  the  same  with  thef  interesting  and  delight-? 
fill  art  or  science  of  music.  So  many  modern  compositions  are 
daily  presented  to  the  public,  that  ancient  music,  which  perhaps 
has  in  many  instances  a  decided  advantage,  is  comparatively  for* 
gotten,  and  it  has  actually  been  found  almost  necessary,  as  we 
must  know,  to  institute  a  society  in  our  own  metropoUs,  even 
under  royal  patronage,  to  secure  to  it  something  of  a  permanent 
duration.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  when  any  thing  of  standard 
and  indisputable  merit  is  capable  of  being  rescued  from  what 
we  would  call  a  sort  of  accidental  obUvion,  we  ought  undoubt-' 
edly  to  hold  ourselves  much  indebted  to  thoise  who  step  forward, 
of  their  own  free  will,  to  redeem  it.  from  positive  annihilation  ^ 
which,  though  a  strong  term,  is  certainly  not  too  much  so,  when 
applied  in  such  a  case  ;  since  it  stands  to  reason  that  to  be  con^ 
cealed,  or.  forgotten,  or  not  hwwn,  is  quite  as  bad,  with  regard 
to  books,  as  not  to  exist,  or  never  to  have  existed — upon  the  old 
principle,  that  ''  de  non  apparentibus  et  non  existentibus  eadem 
est  ratior 

Luckily  in  the  present  rage  for  discoveries,  antiquaries  are 
fdlowed  to  bear  their  share,  and  there  is  no  absolute  objection 
made,  amidst  the  multiplicity  of  modern  publications,  to  the 
reprint  or  revival  of  such  works  as  those  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, by  any  who  may  have  patience  and  judgmeut  sufScient 
to  explore,  and  make  selections  from,  the  several  valuable  repo- 
sitories of  the  nation.  This  excellent  little  book,  however, 
which  Mr.  Walter  has  taken  the  pains  to  restore,  though  ag 
nearly  as  possible  three  hundred  years  old,  has  a  perfect  right 
to  be  esteemed  as  modem,  as  it  was  at  the  first  moment  of  its 
composition ;  for  it  is  no  less  than  a  most  legitimate  appendix 
to  our  books  of  Common  Prayer,  adapted  indeed  to  private  use, 
but  of  the  same  weight  and  authority  in  its  Origin ;  being  com- 
piled and  put  together  by  those  most  respected  and  venerable 
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founders  of  our  English  Protestant  Church,  Cranmer,  Ridley, 
Latimer,  &c.,  and  set  forth,  as  the  title  page  informs  us,  by 
order  of  kir\g  Edxrard  VI. 

Mr.  Walter,  in  his  prefiicc,  has  given  ns  a  histoty  <>f  the 
Primer,  which  might  well  make  tho«e  amongst  ns  Ashamed,  who 
hctuatty  never  heard  of  it  before  $  for  though  it  has  Idhg  fiiBen 
inito  disuse,  it  was  nev-er  intended  that  it  abduM  do  so>  hfeing 
quite  as  much  a  book  of  prayer  appropriated  to  the  Churchy  as 
the  public  Liturgy  itself. 

we  are  confident  that  many  very  good  and  pioiis  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  quite  unaware  that  such  a  m&nual 
exists,  or  ever  did  exist ;  much  more  that  it  was  actually  com^ 
piled  by  the  very  divines  to  whom  we  owe  our  Book  of  Common 
Prayer;  that  it  was  intended  to  take  the  pkce  of  a  RomaB 
Catholic  manual  of  the  same  name  and  deacriptioii ;  and.  that  iit 
die  ear^  days  of  die  Refonnattan,  the  use  of  it  w«us  posittrely 
enjoined  by  royal  authority.  The  learned  Editor  has  very  well 
accounted  for  the  subsequent  neglect  of  it,  during  the  distmii- 
ances  and  religious  disputes  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but 
since  it  is  now  once  more  brought  to  light,  we  see  not  why  iM 
should  not  be  as  generally  put  into  the  hands  of  the  members  of 
the  Church  as  our  more  public  formularies^  or  even  the  Bible 
itself. 

We  wish  our  limtts  would  allow  of  our  copying  the  table  of 
contents^  that  every  pious  and  well  disposed  Christian  might 
see  what  ample  provision  is  herein  made,  bv  those  very  divines 
to  whom  we  owe  our  admirable  Liturgy,  for  the  privmie  devotions 
of'*  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,"  and  upon  various  oCca» 
sions.  It  contains  prayefs  for  the  rich  and  the  poor;  the 
prosperous  and  the  afflicted ;  the  high  and  the  low ;  the  old  and 
the  young :  for  masters  and  servants ;  landlords  and  tenants  ^ 
^rents  and  children;  husbands  and  wives;  for  attprofoaaiona 
and  callings,  from  the  King  on  the  throne  to  the  labourer  in  the 
field ;  prayers  for  all  the  graces  and  blessings  of  the  Gospd ) 
for  heavenly  aid,  for  bodily  health ;  for  comfort  and  support  in 
sickness  and  disease ;  and  for  strength  and  assurance  at  the 
awful  hour  of  death. 

The  Prayers  are, like  those  in  our  Liturgy  short  but  full;  free 
from  all  the  extravagancies  of  enthusiasm,  and  all  the  follies  of 
snperstition.  The  whole  book  indeed,  small  as  it  is,  answers 
admirably  to  the  description  given  of  it.  by  Mr.  Walter  in 
his  Preface ;  and  ma^  justly  be  received  by  the  public  as  ^'  a 
most  valuable  collection  of  prayers  suited  to  individual  casea 
and  wants,  which  our  Reformers  could  not  properly  incorporate 
into  the  public  Liturgy ;"  as  not  applicable,  that  is,  to  any  largeiF 
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observe^  that  tlie  Primer  does  aot  eomist  neneljr  of  deteofaed 
|pn|reiBi  ;  it  giitiiinB  admiraUe  diine^tiom  haw  to  pmjT}  and  what 
fa  MtM  taoftey  hoHNT  to  lender  <Mirseh««  ftt  to  pny^  with  fimns  of 
yr«yer  lor  fiaitieidar  ^eeaaonSyiHidfiuitaMe  selectioRs  of  Prnlnit 
«nd  Lessons.  As  some  'specimen  of  the  contents  may  he  ex- 
pected, we  shall  subjoin  the  following  judicious  directions  which 
pccuT  (page  6)  under  the  title  **  Before  Aou  pray.*' 

^'  Fint ;  Ewmrinp  tbine  avm  coosdieiice,  with  what  kiodof  temptatioii 
fir  sin  thou  art  most  encumlieredwithsl;  and  pmy  eanestly  to  God  for 
jiemfldies  Ihereta.  AtSdaa^  ci  him  ail  thiags  needfiil  both  for  soul  and 
iMdy  ;  fontdj  lor  diineoim  self  and  thy  fttmilyy  and  generaiiy  ibr  aH 
Ike  Christian  eonenegation.  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom  (that  is,  any 
^ft  of  gtace)  let  mm  aik  of  Gkxi  whieb  gi^eth  to  all  men  indiiRnenlly, 
and  es^Mh  no  man  in  die  teeth,  and  M  maU  be  given  him. 

^'Seonndly;  Upon  comkieration  of  thine  own  lae^  and  the  eomi^^ 
lack  of  the  congcegation,  remember  that  God  comraandelh  thee  by 
payer  to  call  upon  him  foir  remedy,  akl,  and  help,  taying :  Ask,  seek, 
knock ;  wateh  itid  pray ;  call  npon  me  (sailh  God)  in  ^  day  of  triba* 


**  TUrdiy  r  Consider  that  God  doth  not  only  command  thee  to  pray, 
hidah»  moBBkethgraciouflly  tohear  and  grant  all  thine  honest,  lawful, 
and  godly  requests  and  petitk>ns;  saying,  Ask,  and  ye  i^ail  have; 
knock,  aaid  it  idiall'be  opened  unto  yon ;  Every  <me  that  asketh,  hath, 
te.  Call  upon  me  (saith  God)  in  the  day  of  troul^,  and  I  will  dehVer 
thee. 

^'  Fourthly;  Thou  must  stedfastly  believe  God's  promises;  and  trust 
ondoubtedly,  that  both  he  can  and  will  perform  them.  Ask  in  faith 
(saith  St.  James)  nothing  doubting;  for  why  idiouldst  thoa  doubt, 
seeing  that  the  Holy  Scripture  testifieth  of  God,  that  he  is  faithful,  jUst, 
and  true,  in  all  his  words  and  promises;  saying.  The  Lonl  is  faithful  in 
all  his  words.  He  will  ever  be  mmdftd  of  nis  covenant,  llie  truth  of 
the  Lord  endureth  for  ever. 

**  Fifthly ;  Thou  must  ask  of  God  di  thy  petitions  and  requests,  for 
his  mercy  and  truA  sake ;  for  Christ  Jesus  sake,  and  in  his  hlessed  and 
holy  name.  Save  me,  Oh  God  (saith  David)  for  thy  name's  sake^  No 
man  comelih  nnto  tibe  Father,  hut  by  me,  saith  Christ.  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  nnto  yon,  whatsoever  you  aric  of  the  Father  in  my  name»  he  will 
giie  it  you.     Marie,  that  Im  saith,  *  In  my  name/ 

**  Sixthly ;  Thou  must  never  ask  for  worldly  and  corruptible  things, 
pertaining  to  this  tmnsitory  life,  such  as  bodily  health,  wealth,  or 
stxength,  without  employing  m  thy  prayer  such  conditions  as  these.  If  it 
he  thy  will,  Oh  Lord ;  If  it  stand^  with  thine  honour  and  glory  ;  If  it  be 
for  my  soul's  health,  profit  and  advantage ;  if  not,  thy  will  be  done  and 
not  mine.  All  these  things  your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have 
need  of,  before  ye  ask  of  him.  With  this  condition  prayed  Christ,  say- 
ing, Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me :  nevertheless, 
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liot  as  I  wiUy  but  as  thou  wilt  With  this  coiiditieii  preyed'  David-foh 
his  return  in  his  exile.  -  ' 

<^  Seventhly ;  Thou  must  not  appoint  any  certain  time  to  .God  ■  to 
granting  thy  requests ;  but  utteil}r  commit  that  to  his  Grodly  will  and 
pleasure,  who  knoweth  best  what  time  of  granting  thy  requests  isiiiosl; 
commodious  and  profitable  for  thee.  Hereof  thou  hast  a  goodly  «Kr 
ample  in  Judith. 

'<  Finally,  Thou  must  in  any  wise  take  heed,  when  thou  prayest,  that 
thou  be  in  love  and  charity  with  all  men ;  or  else,  aJl  these  aforesaid 
things  profit  nothing  at  all.  -  F<x',  like  as  a  surgeon  cannot  heal  aiwottnd 
perfectly,*  so  Icmg  as  any  iron  remaineth  in  it;  even  so,  prayer 'cannot 
profit,  so  long  as  the  mind  is  cankered  and  deffled  with  guile,  frauds 
aeceit,  rancour,  hatred,  malice,  and  such  other  like  wretchedness ;  for 
brotherly  reconciliation  must  needs  go  before  (Mrayer.  As  Christ  saith> 
*  If  thou  ofierest  thy  gift  at  the  altar,  and  there  remembere^t  that  Chy 
brother  hath  aught  against  thee,  leave  there  thine  c^Rsring.*  before  the 
altar>  and  go  thy  way ;  first  be  reconciled  to^thy  brodier,  aiKl  thenoome, 
and  ofier  thy  gift.'  ^ 

^'  Prepare  Uiyself  therefore  to  prayer  witib  the  eight  aforesaid  consider 
rations;  and  "being  adorned  and  garnished  witii  faith,  hope,  charity, 
meekness,  soberness,  equity,  pity,  and  godliness,  go  to  in  Christ's  name». 
and  prs^  unto  God  with  aU  diligence.  And  that  ti^y  prayer  maiy  be 
more  effectual,  let  it  be  joined  always  with  temperate  fasting,  and  cha* 
ritable  alms  to  thy  needy  neighbour,  according  to  the  godly  councU 
given  to  the  good  man,  Tobit.     '  Prayer  is  good  with  fasting  wad  alms.' 

'<  And  in  thy  faithful  prayers  remember  tibat  thou  pray  for  our  8ove» 
reign.  » 

"  THE  SUM. 

"  Pray  because  ^  i 

"  1,  Thou  hast  need. 

''  2.  God  commands  thee.' 

"  3.  Of  God's  promises.' 

'*  4.  Pray  in  faith  of  God's  pnmiise. 

^'  5.  Ask  all  things  in  Christ's  name. 

'^^  €.  Ask  worldly  and  temporal  things  cohditioaallya  ' 

^'  7.  Appoint  God  no  time ;  butabide  his  pleasure.  .         - 

"  8.-  In  any  wise  pray  in  charity. 

''  9.  Ask  things  pertaining  to  tliy  salvation,  remission  of  sm,  andliftf 
everlasting,  without  condition.  For  these  hatii  €iod  certainly  pit>miscifl 
to  all  them,  that  with  a  true,  faithful,  and  obedient  hetet^  do  corae  untd 
him  in  ealrtiest  and  continual  prayer."    V.6t 
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Practical. and  Intermal  Evidence  against  CathoHctsmy  with  Qccasioual 

f .  Strictures  on  Mr.  Butler's  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church:  in 
Six  Letters,  addressed  to  the  impartial  among  the  Roman  Catholics 

.  *  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  By  the  Rev.  Jos£I»h  Blanco 
White,  M.A.  B.D,  in  ihe  University  of  Seville;  Licentiate  of  Di- 

'  vinity  in  the  University  of  Osuna ;  formerly  Chaplain  Magistral 
(Preacher)  to  the  King  of  Spain,  in  the  Royal  Chapel  at  Seville  s 
Fellow,  and  once  Rector,  of  the  College  of  St,  Mary  a  Jesu  of  the 
same  Town ;  Synodal  Examiner  of  the  Diocese  .of  Cadiz ;  Member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belles-Lettres,  of  Seville,  Sfc,  Sfc, ;  now  a 
Clergyman  of  the  Church  of .  England :  —  Author  of  Dohladols 

.  Letters  from  Spain,  8vo.  Pp.  308.  95. 6rf,  London.  Murray. 
1825./ 

The  Poor  Man's  Preservative  against  Popery ;  addressed  to  the  Lower 
Classes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  By  tJie  Rev.  Joseph 
Blanco  White,  formerly  Chaplain  to  the  King  of  Spain,  in  the 
Royal  Chapel  of  Seville  ;  now  a  Clergyman  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,    12ino.    Pp.  140.    London.    Rivingtons.    1825. 

Wb  have  already  entered  at  such  length  into  the  general  contro- 
versy between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches,  as 
veil  as  into  the  particular  controversy  occasioned  by  the  "  Books 
of  these  churches  written  by  Mr.  Southey  and  Mr.Butler,  that 
we  may  safely  hold  ourselves  excused  from  saying  any  thing 
fiirther  with  regard  to  this  subject^  on  the  present  occasion.  In 
noticing  Mr.  Blanco  White's  very  singular  book^  our  motive  is 
different. 

'  In.  this  work  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  learning,  sacred  and  profane;  a  man  of  conside^r- 
at)le  talent  and  great  eloquence,  who  was  an  ecclesiastical  mem- 
ber, of  no  mean  note,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  in  that 
country  where  she  has  most  effectually  guarded  against  the  in- 
trusion of  any  other — ^in  the  very  garden  and  paradise  of  her 
faith — with  respect  to  its  moral  eff!^cts.  This  is  the  portion  of 
the  work  to  which  we  shall  pay  our  more  immediate  attention. 
The  refutation  of  Mr.  Butler's  positions,  the  display  of  his  truly 
lamentaMe  want  of  good  faith  in  making  quotations,  the  gene- 
ral statement  of  the  doctrines,  and  the  ivnole  .ordering  of  the  ar- 
fniient,  are  very  clear  and  ingenious ;  but  in  this  respect  Dr. 
hilli>otts'  is  a  work  of  greater  skill  and  more  irresistible  power. 
Yet,  before  we  proceed  to  this  part  of  our  task,  we  must,  in 
fairness  to  Mjr?  M^Hte,  remark,  that  hi?  superior  intimacy  with 
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the  arcana  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  has  supplied  him 
ivith  some  weapons  which  have  not  teen  used  by  Dr^  Pli^ipoftis ; 
as  WQ  observe,  for  liiataneey  in  hia  masfietffy.  ^section  of  f9ie 
Roman  CathoKc  breviary^  (p.  L44  et  se^)  and  in  his  iSutCGtcefoi 
the  very  Jesuitical  quotation  fron[i  the  fbiartb  GOuneS  of  Toleilo, 
made  by  Mr«  Butler,  (p.  227.) 

IAx.  White  opens  bis  work  by  a  most  interesting detailof  bisown 
history.  JHis  grandfather  Was  an  Irishman^  who>  in  the  troidblies 
of  that  kingdom,  preferred  his  faith  to  hfs  country,  and  settled 
m  SeviHie.  His  father,  bom  in  Spain,  was  educated  in  Ireland ; 
so  thut^  to  use  Mr.  White's  eloquent  expression,  he  "  combined 
in  his  person  the  two  most  powerful  and  genuine  elements  of  a 
retigionist — ^the  unhesitating  feilSi  of  persecuting;  Spain — the  im- 
passioned belief  of  persecuted  Iremnd.**  The  creed  of^  his 
mother,  less  controversial  perhaps,  was  as  undoubting  in  the 
dogmas  of  Rome.  Under  these  auspices,  it  was  to  be  expected 
thi^  Mr.  White  would  be  fared  in  the  strictest  and  most  regular 
mamev  a-  Roman  Calholie,  and  aceoklingly-  we  find  it  so. 

^  Bividing  my  time  between  study  and^  devotion,  I  went  through,  a 
cour^  of  phiiosephy  aad  divinity  at  ^  University  of  Seville ;  at  the 
end  of  which  I  receiflred  the  Roman  Catholic  otaer  of  sub-deacon. 
By  that  time  I  had  obtained  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Bachelor 
q£  I>]¥inity.     B^^  dected  a  Fdlow  ol  the  College  of  St.  Mavy  a  Jesu 
of  Seville,,  when  I  ivas  not  of  »iffici«it  standing  &  the  siip^ior  degnsef 
,  of  Licentiate  of  Divinity*,  which  the  Fellowship  leqiuied,  I  tocd&tliat 
degDse  at  Osuna,  where  die  statutes  demand  no  interval  between  tbese- 
academical  honours*    A  year  had  scaicely  elapsed  siace  I  had  lecdivedf 
priest's  orders,  when,  after  a  public  examination,  in  competition  mth 
other  candidates,  I  obtained  the  stall  of  Magistral  oi  Pseacher,  ia  the. 
chapter  of  king's  chaplains,  at  SeviUe.     Placed,  so  young,  in  a  situation . 
which  my  predecessor  had  obtained  after  many  years'  service  as  a  vicar, 
in  the  same  town*,  I  conceived  myself  bound  to  aevote  my  whole  leisure, 
to  &e  study  of  religion.     I  need  not  say  that  I  was  fully  conversant 
with  the  system  o9  catholic  divinity ;  fbr  I  owed  my  prererment  t6  a. 
public  dismay  of  theologiciJ'  knowledge:  yet  I  wished  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  ail  kinds  of  works  w^ch  might  increase  and  perfect  likat 
knowledge."    P.  6. 

In  the  course  of  this  pursuit  he  became  unhaofny^^    His  i^ad*  * 
ing^  so  far  from  confirming  him  in  his  faith,-  totally;  unsettled'  i£  ^^ 
and  at  the  end  of  a  year  after  his  preaching  a  famoua  sennon 
against  infidelity  before  the  royal  brigade  of  carbttieei%«0A«  Aoflf*. 
come  to  SeviUe  to  worship  the  body  ofking^  FsKdimmd^  j^e^stcneA 

*  devious  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  a  severe  examination  Uk^  phocy  which* 
glares  to'the  Licentiaie  all  the  rights  though- not  thb  honours  of  Doctorshlp,  These  miy 
be  obtsined  by  a  LicentiaUf  at'  any>  time,  by>  tl»e  payueat  of  eome  fees; 
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in  the  kin^s.  thapel;  (whkh  sennoa  was  puUish^d  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tne  brigad^  be  "  was  bordering  on  Aibeism.'*    We  4a 
not  wonder  at  it ;  he  who  takes  it  for  granted  that  such  prws- 
tices  as  worshipping  the  body  of  a  wc^rthtess  being  is  an  inte- 
gral paxt  of  Christianityj,  cannot  be  far  from  infiddity.    It  can 
hardly  be  expected,  that  in  a  country  like  Spain,,  where  the 
ciraft  of  education  leads  its  inhabitants  to  think  that  heresy  is 
one  of  the  most  abominable  of  crinKCs^  and  where  the  sound  of 
Protestant  doctrines  is  unheard,  every  person,  though  relieved 
from  the  horrible  absurdities  of  the  breviary,  or  book  of  legends^ 
should  be  at  once  enabled  to  separate  tbe  sound  com  from,  the 
tares  with  which  the  enemy  has  mingled  it ;  and  we  readily  bet 
lieve  Mr.  White,  that  such  is  the  condition  of  a  ^eat  portion,  of 
the   Spanish  clergy..    Indeed,  without  his  testimony,  history 
would  serve  to  teach  us  that  the  most  determined  deists  and 
atheists  have  filled  the  lofty  places  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church;^ 
and  that  even  the  triple  crown  has  been,  occasicmally,  set.  on.  the} 
head  of  a  man  who  did  npt  beKeve  in  tjie  existence  or  misiistry 
of  Etkn  of  whiHn  he  deelared  himself  the  Yicar  General.    Alex-* 
andei  t^  Sixth  -msA  less  eautioiia  tiLam  some  other  pontifis,  when 
ke  told  fads  worthy  son,  as  they  passed  by  an  image  of  the  cmei- 
fixion,  that  ^  that  imposture  was  a  good  thing  for  them ;'' — ^but*. 
be  was  not  the  only  one  among  them  who  held  the  opinion. 
Mr.  White's  feelfaigs  at  this  period  were  not  enviable. 

**  To  describe  the  state  of  my  feelings^  when  believing  religion  a 
&Ue,  I  stitt  found  m^lf  compelled  daily  to  act  as  a  minister  and  pro« 
moter  of  in^^ture,  is  certainly  beyond  my  powers.  Aa  ardent  wish* 
seiaed  me  to  %  from  ar  oountry  where  the  huw  left  me  no  choice  between 
death  and  hypocrisy.  But  v^y  ^ht  would  hme  brought  my  parents 
with  sorrow  to  the  ^eave ;  and  I  ^ank  God  liiat  he  gave  me  a  heart 
which,  though  l0Bg  '  witbou/t  law,'  was  ofteiiv  as  in  tlus  case,  a  ^  law 
to  myself.'  Ten  yeai^,.  the  best  of  my  life,  were  passed  in  this  in<^ 
aufierable  staUd,  wh^  tiie  approach  of  Buonaparte's  troops  to  Seville 
enabled  me  to  qyuit  Spain,  without  exiciting.  suspicion  as  to-  the  seal 
motive  wl^ph  tore  oie  for  ever  from  every  thing  I  loved.  I  was  too  well" 
aware  of  the  firmness  of  my  reseluUion,  not  to  endure  the  most  ago** 
nizing.  pain  when  I  irrevocably  crossed  the  threshold  of  my  Other's 
house,  apd  when  his  bending  ngure  disappeared  from  my  eyes,  at  the 
first  winding  of  the  Quadalquiviry  down  which  I  sailed..  Heaven,  knows- 
that  time  has  not  had  power  to  heal  the  wounds  which  this  s^asation 
inflicted  on  my  heaart ;  but,  such  was  the  misery  of  my  mental  slavery, 
that  not  a  shadow  of  regret  for,  my  determination-  to  expatriate  myself^ 
has  ever  exasperated  the  evils  inseparable  from  the  violent  step  by 
which  I  obtained  my  freedom,"    P.  10. 

In  England,  he  fell  into  judicious  hands,  who  did  not  attempt 
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to  force  hinii  by  any  oyer-argument^  from  his  unbelief;  an  at« 
tempt  that  would  probably  have  done  harm.  Paley's  Natural 
Theology  first  attracted  his  attention^  and  showed  him  how 
much  could  be  said  for  religion  without  any  thing  approaching 
to  superstition.  The  solemn  and  beautiful  prayers  of  our  Li* 
turgy,  when  he,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  attended  St.  James's 
chapel,  next  made,  an  impression  on  his  mind  which  was  happily 
strengthened  by  Paley's  Evidences.  He  went  to  Oxford,  not 
to  look  for  Degrees,  but  for  retirement,  in  that  great  seat  of 
learning;  and  there  he  studied  for  three  years.  A  grievous 
calamity  here  oppressed  him,  which  we  shall  relate  in  his  own 
words. 

"  For  more  than  three  years  my  studies  in  divinity  were  to  me  a 
source  of.  increasing  attachment  to  Christian,  faith  and  practice.  When 
I  quitted  my  charge  as  tutor,  I  had  begun  a  series  of  short  lectures  on 
religion,  the  first  part  of  which  I  delivered  to  the  .young  members  of  the* 
fitmily*.  Having  retired  to  private  lodgings  in  London,  it  was  my  in- 
tention to  prosecute  that  work  for  the  benefit  of  young  perscms ;  but 
there  was  by  this  time  a  mental  phenomenon  ready  to  appear  in  me^  to 
which  I  cannot  now  look  back  without  a  strong  sense  of  my  own  weak- 
ness. My  vehement  desire  of  knowledge  not  allowing  me  to  neglect 
any  opportunity  of  reading  whatever  books  on  Divinity  came  to  my 
hands,  I  studied  the  small  work  on  the  atonement,  by  Taylor  of  Norwich, 
The  confirmed  habits  of  my  mind  were  too  much  in  accordance  with 
every  thing  that  promised  to  remove' mystery  from  Christianity,  and  I 
adopted  Taylor's  views  without  in  the  least  suspecting  the  consequences. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  I  found  myself  beset  with  great  doubts 
on  the  divinity  of  Christ.  My  state  became  now  exceedingly  painful ; 
for,  though  greatly  wanting  religious  comfort  in  the  solitude  of  a  sick 
loom,  where  I  was  a  prey  to  pain  and  extreme  weakness,  I  perceived 
that  religious  practices  had  lost  their  power  of  soothing  me.  But  no 
danger  or  suffering  has,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  deterr^  me  from  the 
pursuit  of  truth.  Having  now  suspected  that  it  might  be  found  in  the 
Unitarian  system,  I  boldly  set  out  upon  the  search ;  but  there  I  did  not 
find  it.  Whatever  industry  and  attention  could  do,  all  was  performed 
with  candour  and  earnestness;  but,  in  length  of  time,  Christianity,  in 
the  light  of  Unitarianism,  appeared  to  me  a  mighty  work  to  little  pur- 
pose ;  and  I  lost  all  hope  of  quieting  my  mind.  With  doubts  unsatis- 
fied wherever  I  turned,  I  found  myself  rapidly  sliding  into  the  gulf  of 
scepticism  :  but  it  pleased  God  to  prevent  my  complete  relapse.  I  knew 
too  well  the  map  of  infidelity  to  be  deluded  a  second  time  by  the  hope  of 
finding  a  resting  place  to  the  sole  of  my  foot,  throughout  its  wide  domains : 
and  now  Ltook  and  kept  a  determination  to  give  my  mind  some  rest  from 

*  These  Lectures  were  published  at  Oxford,  in  1817,  with  the  title  of  Preparatory 
Observations  on  t«e  Study  of  Religion,  by  a  Clergyvan  ofthe  Church  of 
England.  ^  ' 
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the  studies,  which,  owing  to  my  peculiar  circumstances,  had  evidently 
occasioned  the  moral  fever  under  which  I  laboured.  What  was  the 
real  state  of  ray  faith  in  thik  period  of  darkness,  God  alone  can  judge. 
This  only  can  1  state  with  conEdence— that  I  prayed  daily  for  light ; 
that  I  invariably  considered  myself  bound  to  obey  the  preGq>ts  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  that,  whens  harassed  with  fresh  doubts,  and  tempted  to 
turn  away  from  Christ,  I  often  repeated  from  my  heart  the  aftectmg  ex- 
clamatioh  of  the  apostle  Peter—*  to  whom  shall  /go?  thou  hast  the 

words  of  eternal  life/"     P,  22.  > 

• 

We  have  known  other  instances  of  a  similar  misfortune 
arising  from  the  perusal  of  Taylor's  mischievous  and  sophis- 
tical work,— which  yet  the  late  Bishop  Watson  was  in  the  habit 
of  recommending  to  all  students  in  Divinity ;  a  perilous  recom- 
mendation !  Mr.  White,  however,  had  the  happiness  eventually 
to  be  cleared  of  doubt,  and  he  gratefully  mentions  the  Internal 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  by  the  Rev.  J.  R  Sumner,  as  the 
work^  which  principally  contributed  to  give  medicine  to  his 
mind's  disease. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  Mr.  White's  religious  opinions. 
We  see  that  by  his  ultimate  knowledge  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chiirch,  he  is  amply  qualified  to  giye  an  account  of  it :  as  iti§, 
we  anticipate  one  objection  to  his  testimony,— he  is  an  apostate ; 
and,  therefore,  may  be  supposed  interested  in  blackening  the 
party  which  he  has  abandoned.  Those  who  know  Mr.  White, 
or  are  acquainted  with  the  tenor  of  his  work,  will  not  allciw  a 
moment's  consideration  to  such  a  suspicion  against  so  upright  and 
single-minded  a  man;  but  as  every  body  cajrmot  know  him 
or  his  work,  we  shall  be  careful  to  cite  from  him,  what  can  be 
abundantly  supported  by  other  testimony,  biit  which  we  consider 
as  much  assisted  by  his  evidence. 

We  shall  first  quote  his  opinions  on  the  effects  of  celibacy. 
After  expressing  a  due  indignation  agiaitist  the  mitred  tyrants, 
who  at  Trent  fulmmated  loud  curses  in  defence  of  their  unnatu- 
ral decrees^  he  says : 

•         •  -  •        '         ■      •        .  ,      ■       .     ■  > 

".  Th'at  my  feelings  are  painfully  vehement  when  I  dwell  upon  this 
subject;  that  neither  the  freedom  I  have  enjoyed  so  many  years,  nor 
the  last  repose  of  the  victims,  the  remembrance  of  whom  still  wrings 
tears  from  my  eyes,  can  allay  the  bitter  pangjs  of  my  youth ;  are  proofs 
that  my  views  arise  from  a  real,  painful  and  protracted  experience.  Of 
monks  and  friars  I  know  comparatively  little,  because  the  vague  suspi-. 
cions,  of  which  even  the  most  pious  Spanish  parents  cannot  divest  them-^ 
selves,  prevented  my  frequenting  the  interior  of  monasteries  during  boy- 
hood. My  own  judgment,  and  the  general  disgust  which  the  prevailing 
gtossness  and  vulgarity  of  the  regulars,  create  in  those  who  daily  see 
them;  kept  me.subsequently  away  from  all  friendly  intercourse  with  the 

VOL,  III.    NO,  V.  H 
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cowled  tribes :  but  of  the  decul£ur  clergy^  and  the  ainial>le  life-priaonera' 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  few,  if  any,  c^  possess  a  more  intimate  know^- 
ledge  than  myself.  Devoted  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession  since  tibe 
age  of  fifteen,  when  I  received  the  minor  orders,  I  lived  in  constant 
friendship  with  the  most  distinguished  youths,  who  in  my  town,. were 
preparing  for  the  ]:Nriesthood.  Men  of  the.  first  eminence  in  the,  church 
were  the  old  friends  of  my  family — my  parents  and  my  own  spiritual  di* 
rectora.  Thus  I  grew  up,  thus.  I  continued  jn  manhood,  till,  at  the  age- 
of  five-and-thirty,  religion,  and  religion  ^lone^.tore  me  away  firom  kin-, 
dred  and. country.  .The  intimacy  of  friendship,  the  undisguised  con- 
verse of  sacramental  confession,  opened  to  me  the  hearts  of  many, 
whose  exterior  conduct  might  have  deceived  a  common  observer.  The 
coarse  frankness  of  associate  dissoluteness,  left  no  secrets  among  the 
spiritual  slaves,  who,  unable  to  separate  the  laws  of  God  from  those  of 
their  tyrannical  church,  trampled  both  under  foot,- in  riotous  deiqpairv 
Such  are  the  scmrces  of  the  knowledge  I  possess :  Gk>d9  sorrow,  and  re- 
mcHTse,  are  my  witnesses.''    P.  129. 

The  results  of  this^  knowledge  are  as  lamentable  as  can  bef 
conceived.  Nothing  can  be  more  pathetic,  and  in  every  point 
of  view:  melancholy,  than  the  following  :  ^ 

'^  A  more  blameless,  in^nuous,  religious  set  of  youths  than  that  it^ 
the  enjoyment  of  whose  friendship  I  passed  the  best  years  of  my  life,  the 
world  cannot  boast  of.  Eight  of  us,  all  nearly  of  the  same  age,  lived 
in  the  closest  bond  of  afiection,  from  sixteen  to  one-and-twenty  ;  and 
four,  at  least,  continued  in  the  same  intimacy  till  that  of  about  thirty- 
five.  Of  this  knot  of  friends  not  one  was  tainted  by  the  breath  of  gross 
vice  till  the  church  had  doomed  them  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  turned 
the  best  afiections  of  their  hearts  into  crime.  It  is  the  very  refinement 
of  church  cruelty  to'  say  they  were  firee  when  they  deprived  themselves^ 
of  their  natural  rights.  Less,  indeed,  would  be  the  unfedingnes»  of  a 
parent  who,  watching  a  moment  of  generous  excitpnent,  would  deprive 
a  son  of  his  birth-tight,  and  doom  him,  by  a:  vokml^ury  act,  to  pine  away 
through  life  in  want  and  misery.  A  virtuous  youth  of  one^ond-twenty, 
who  is  made  to  beUeve  Christian,  perfection  inseparable,  from  a  Jiife  of- 
celibacy,  will  easily  overlook  the  dangers  which  beset^hat  stat^  of  lifi^< 
Those  who  made,  and  those  who  still  support  the  unnatural  law,  which 
turns  the  mistaken  piety  of  youth  into  a  soucce  of  future  vice ;  ought  to 
have  learnt  mercy  from  their  own  experience :  but  a  priest  who  has' 
waded  (as  most  do)  through  the  mirv  slough  of  a  life  of  incessant  tempt-^ 
ation — ^falling,  and  rising,  stumbling,  struggling,  and  felUng  again,' 
without  at  once  casting. off  Catholicism  with  Christianity ;  contracts, 
generally,  habits  of  mind  not  unlike  those  of  the  guards  of  oriental: 
beauty.    Their  hearts  have  been  seared  with  envy,*'    P.  130. 

It  is  a  horrible  picture  which  Mr.  White  drawsof  the:evils  of 
celibacy  among  the  clergy.  That  of  the  female  coitvents  is  n^t 
for  obvious  reasons  so  minutely  traced;  but,  not  to  speak  o£ 
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Vice,  that  it  is  productive  of  intense  misery,  the  author  had  a 
moairnful  instance  in  the  case  of  his  own  sister. 

**  I  saw  my  eldest  sister,  at  the  age  of  two-and- twenty,  slowly  sink 
into  the  grave  within  the  walls  of  a  convent ;  whiereas,  had  she  not  been 
a  glare  to  that  church  which  has  beeii  a  curse  to  me ;  air,  amusement, 
and  exercise  might  have  saved  her.  I  saw  her  on  her  death-bed.  I 
obtained  that  melanch(^y  sight  at  the  risk  of  bursting  my  heart,  when, 
in  my  capacity  oi  priest,  and  at  her  own  request,  I  heard  her  last  con- 
fession. Ah  !  when  shall  I  forget  the  mortal  agony  with  which,  not  to 
disturb  the  dying  moments  of  that  truly  angelic  being,  I  suppressed  my 
gushing  tears  in  her  presence;  the  chokmg  sensation  with  which  I  forced 
8ie  words  of  absolution  through' my  convulsed  lips;  the  faltering  steps 
with  which  I  left.the  convent  alone,  making  the  solitary  street  where  it 
stood  re-echo  the  sobs  I  could  no  longer  contain ! 

'*  I  saw  ray  dear  sister  no  more ;  but  another  was  left  me,  if  not  equal 
in  talents  to  the  eldest  (for  I  have  known  f^w  that  could  be  considered 
her  equah),  amiable  and  good  in  no  inferior  degree.  To  her  I  looked 
t^  as-  a  companion  for  lltb.  But  she  hdd.  a  heart  open  to  every  noble 
impression-^and  such,  amon^  Catholics,  are  apt  to  be  misled  from  the 
|lath  of  practical  usefuhieSs,  into  the  wilderiiess  of  visionary  perfection* 
At  the  age'of  twenty  d^  left  an  infirm  mother  to  the  care  of  servants 
and  strangers,  and  shut  ^rself  up  in  a  convent,  where  she  wa^  not  al^ 
lowed  to  see  even  the  nearest  relations.  With  a  deticate  frame,  requi- 
nag  everj  indulgeuice  to  support  it  in  health,  she  embraced  a  rule  which 
denied  her  the  comforts  of  the  lowest  class  of  society.  A  coarse  woollen 
frock  fretted  her  skin :  her  feet  had  no  covering  but  that  of  shoes  open 
at  the  toes,  that  they  might  expose  them  to  the  cold  of  a  brick  floor ;  d 
couch  of  bare  planks  was  her  bed,  and  an  unfurnished  cell  her  dwelling'. 
Disease  soon  filled  her  conscience  with  fears ;  and  I  had  often  to  en- 
dure the  torture  of  witnessing  her  agonies  at  the  confessional.  I  left 
her,  when  i  ^liitted-^Spain,  dying  fnuch  too  slowly  for  her  only  chance 
of  relief.  I  wept  bitterly  for  her  loss  two  years  after ;  yet  I  could  not  be 
so  crud  as  tonosh  her  alive."    P.  141* 

*^  1^*0^*  ^  deforhl,  what  heart  of  rock  could  long 
Dry-ey*d  behold  —Adam  could  not — "  • 

hnt  the  di^itariesapd  priests  of  the  church  of  Romey  it  appears, . 
cotfld'lbok'on  it<— with  approbation* . 

I^he  misery  may  be  admitted;  bfit  a  strenuous  champion  for 
the  cburch  of  Rome  may  contend  that  the  colouring  of  vice  was 
given  to  the  picture  in  consequence  of  the  author's  apostasy. 
There  are,  however,  but  too  many  corroborating  proon  of  die 
general  infamy  of  the  asylums  of  monachism.  /Without  revert* 
mg  to  the  darker  ages,  or  bringing  forward  the  irrefuted  charges 
of  the  early  Reformers  and  public  commissioners  appointed  to 
investigate  the  subject^  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
ve  have  had  lately  published  in  a  most  singular  work,  the  life 
h2      
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of  Scipio  de  Ricci,' bishop  of  Pistoia,  such  details  of  conducf 
within  the  walls  of  convents,  as,  for  blasphemy  and  gross  im* 
piety,  would  shock  the  most  hardened  deist ;  and  for  disgusting 
pronigacy,  would  bring  a  blush  upon  the  cheeks  of  the  most 
abandoned.  Nor  was  this  casual, — it  was  the  continuation  of  a 
Jong  system  of  vice  and  debauchery,  which  was  participated  in 
by  a  whole  Order  for  several  years,  and  which  was  finally 
checked  with  decisive  effect  by  the  thunder-storm  of  the  French 
Revolution, — which,  while  it  devastated  elsewhere,  beyond  ques- 
tion purified  the  manners  of  Italy.  No  other  result  could  be 
expected  from  such  a  system.  Nunquam  aliud  naturae  aliud 
sapientia  dixit. 

It  n)ay  not  be  fair  perhaps  to  charge  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  generally,  the  particular  infamy  of  the  Inquisition,  but 
itis  impossible  not  to  recollect  that  without  the  spirit  generated 
by.  that  religion,  so  abominable  a  tribunal  could  not  have  ex- 
isted ;  and  that  the  court  of  Rome  would  have  established  it  in 
every  country  that  acknowledged  its  creed,  if  it  had  not  been 
opposed..  Nor  can  it  be  forgotten  that  she  enrols  among  her 
saints,  and  assigns  as  the  patron  of  her  most  influential  Order  its 
blood-thirsty  inventor  Dominic,  a  monster  of  iniquity  fit  only  to 
ratik  with  those  incarnations  of  wickedness,  whom  their  crimes 
have  damned  to  everlasting  fame.  The  voice  of  mankind  has 
unanimously  consigned  the  Inquisition  to  reprobation,  and  we 
therefore  are  under  no  necessity  of  recapitulating  its  horrors  ; 
but  we  cannot  help  noticing  one  of  its  effects  on  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  those  over  whom  it  spreads  its  baneful  influence.  Our 
author  experienced  it  himself. 

<<  i,  too,  had  a  mother,  and  such  a  mother  as,  did  I  possess, the 
talents  of  your  great  poet,  tenfold,  they  would  have  been  honoured  in 
doing  homage  to  the  powers  of  her  mind  and  the  goodness  of  her  heart. 
No  woman  could,  love  her  children  more  ardently,  and  none  of  those 
children  was  more  vehemently  loved  than  myself.  But  the  Roman 
Catholic  creed  had  poisoned  in  her  the  purest  source  of  affection.  I 
saw  her,  during  a  long  period  j  unable  to  restrain  her  tears  in  my  pre- 
sence. I  perceived  that  she  shunned  my  conversation,  especially  ymeh 
iriy  liniversity  friends  drew  me  into  topics  above  those  of  domestic  talk. 
I  loved  her;  and  this  behaviour  cut  me  to.  the  heart.  In  my  distress  I 
applied  to  a  friend  to  whom>  she  used  to  communicate  all  her  sorrows ; 
and,  to  my.  utter  horror,  I.  learnt  that,<  si|specting  me  of  anti-catholic 
principles,  my  mother  was.  distracted  by  the  fear  that  she  might  be 
f^liged  to  accuse  me  to  the  Inquisition,  if  I  incautiously  uttered  some 
condemned  proposition  in  her  presence.  To  avoid  the  barbarous  neces- 
sity of  being  the  instrument  of  my  ruin,  she  could  find  no  other  means 
but  that  of  shunning  my  presence.  Did  this  unfortunate  mother  over- 
rate or  mistake  the  nature  of  her  Roman  Catholic  duties?     By  no 
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ttieans.  •  The  Inquisition  was  established  by  the  supreme  authority  of 
her  church ;  and,  under  that  authority,  she  was  enjoined  to  accuse  any 
person  whatever,  whom  she  might  overhear  uttering  heretical  opinions. 
No  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  fathers,  children,  husbands,  wives ; 
to  conceal  was  to  abet  their  errors,  and  doom  two  souls  to  eternal  per- 
dition. .  A  sentence  of  excommunication,  to  be  incurred  in  the  fact,  was 
annually  published  against  all  persons,  who  having  heard  a  proposition 
directly  or  indirectly  contrary  to  the  Catholic  Faith,  omitted  to  inform 
the  Inquisitors  upon  it.  Could  any  sincere  Catholic  slight  such  a  com- 
mand r    p.  63. 

What  a  hardening  of  the  tenderest  sympathy  of  the  human 
heart  is  here  displayed !  Can  we  think  that  any  church  which 
exacts  such  a  sacrifice  is  Christian?  The  old  Mosaic  command- 
ment that  forbad  to  seeth  the  kid  in  its  mother's  milk,  is  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  of  tenderness  that  should  put  those  who  re- 
quired the  mother  to  bear  testimony  against  the  son,  to  the 
blush.  Yet  we  hear  the  Irish  declaimers  against  the  old  penal 
laws  which  restrained  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that  country, — un- 
der which  we  may  remark,  en  passant^  they  crouched  in  silence 
while  they  existed,  and  reserved  their  clamour  until  they  we|^e 
abolished, — exerting  the  full  power  of  their  eloquence  against 
their  being  so  unnatural  as  to  compel  a  Roman  Catholic  parent  to 
make  a  provision  for  a  son  who  should  adopt  the  Protestant 
faith.  It  would  exhaust  all  our  space,  if  we  were  .to  copy  a 
tenth  of  the  tirades  made  on  this  topic,'  6r  the  indignation  it 
arouses  in  the  minds  of  the  votaries  of  that  Church,  which,  as  we 
see,  enjoins  that  the  child  should  be  delivered  to  the  torture  of 
the  stake  for  daring  to  differ  in  opinion  from  the  Church  of 
Rome — ^by  his  own  mother !  The  Roman  Catholic,  that  cries 
out  against  the  penal  laws,  and  yet  subscribes  to  the  dogmata 
of  the  Inquisition,  makes  us  recollect  the  line  of  the  Satirist — 

**  Dat  veniam  corvis,  vexat  censura  columbas." 

The  moral  effects  of  Confession  we  shall  display  to  our  read* 
era  from  the  other  book  of  Mr.  White's,  the  title  of  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  Article — "  The  Poor  Mans  Preser^ 
votive  from  Popery,'^  a  dialogue  addressed  to  the  lower  classes 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  whom  it  i$  a  valuable  present. 

'<  Reader.  I  do  not  well  understand  the  Romanist  belief  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  confession, 

"  Authcyr.  The  Romanist  Church  makes  the  confession  of  every  sin  by 
tbougkty  word,  wad  deed,  necessary  to  receive  absolution  from  a  Priest ; 
and  teaches  that,  without  absolution,  when  there  is  a  possibility  of  ob- 
taining it,  God  will  not  grant  remission  of  sins.  The  most  sincere  re- 
pentance, according  to  the  Catholics,  is  not  sufficient  to  save  a  sinner, 
without  confession  and  absolution,  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  apply7 
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ing  to  a  priest.  On  the  other  hsoid,  they  assert  that  even  imperfect 
repentance,  a  sorrow  arising  from  the  fear  of  hell,  which  they  call  attri- 
tion^  will  save  a  sinner  who  confesses  and  receives  absolution.  The 
evident  object  of  doctrines  so  inconsistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Scriptures,  is  no  doubt,  that  of  making  the  priesthood  absdiute 
masters  of  the  people's  consciences.  They  must  some  time  or  other 
(every  Roman  Catholic  is,  indeed,  bound  to"^ confess  at  least  once  a  year 
under  pain  of  excommunication)  intrust  a  priest  with  the  inmost  secrets 
of  their  hearts ;  and  this,  imder  the  knpression  that  if  any  one  sin  is  sup- 
pressed  from  a  sense  of  shame,  absolution  makes  them  guHty  of  sacri- 
i^e.  The  e&cts  of  this  bondage,  the  reluctance  which  youn^  people, 
especially,  have  to  overcome,  and  the  frequency  of  their  making  up 
their  minds  to  garble  confe^siop,  in  spit^  of  their  belief  that  they  iur 
crease  the  number  and  guilt  of  their  sins  by  silenciB,  are  evils  which  none 
but  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  can^  be  perfectly  acquainted  with. 

'<  R.  I  thought,  Sir,  that  confession  acted  s^.a  dieck  upon  men's 
consciences,  and  that  it  often  caused  restitution  of  ill-gptten  money. 

**  il.  i  never  hear  that  paltry  plea,  so  frequently  used  by  Roman 
Catholic  writers  in  this  country,  without  indignation.  It  seems  as  if 
they  wished  to  bribe  men's  love  of  money  to  the  support  of  their  doc- 
trines. In  a  case  where  the  main  interests  of  religion  and  morality  are 
so  deeply  concerned,  it  is  a  sort  of  insult  to  hold  up  the  chance  of  re- 
covering money  through  the  hands  of  a  priest,  as  if  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion from  the  monstrous  evils  which  are  inseparable  from  the  Romanist 
confession^  The  truth*  is,  that  restitution  is  not  a  whit  more  probable 
among  Roman  Catholics,  than-among  any  other  denomination  of  Christ 
tians.  There  is  not  a  Protestant  who  does  not  firmly  believe  the  neces* 
sity  of  restitution  in  order  to  obtain  pardon  from  God.  Though  \  have 
lived  oi^ly  fifteen  years  in  a  Protestant  country,  the  voluntary  restitution 
.of  a  sum  qf  inpney  by  a  poor  persoi^;  whom  the  grace  of  Qod  had  called 
to  a  truly  Christian  course  of  life,  has  happened  within  my  notice.  I 
acted  as  a  confessor,. in  Spain,  for  pany  years,  and  from  my  own  expe- 
rience can  s^ure  you,  that  confession  does  not  add  one  single  chance 
of  restitution.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  generally  of  Roman 
•Catholics  depend  30  much  on  the  mysterious  power  which  they  attri- 
bute to  the  absolution  of  the  priest,  that  they  greatly  neglect  the  condi- 
tions on  which  that  absolution  is  often  given.  The  Protestant  who 
earnestly  and  sincerely  wishes  for  paxdon  from  Gpd,  knows  tbat^he  c^n- 
Tipt  obtain  it  unles?  he  )9  equally  earnest  in  his  endeaypurs  to  }])a|^e 
restitution ;  but  when  the  Romanist  has  assured  to  th^  confesspr  that 
he  will  try  his  best  to  indemnify  those  he  has  injured,  the  words  of  ab- 
solution are  to  him  a  sort  of  charm,  that  removes  thie  guilt  at  once,  and 
consequently  relieves  his  uneasiness  about  restitution.  One  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  confession  is,  that  it  has  changed  the  genuine  repent- 
ance  preached  in  the  Gospel — that  conversion  and  change  of  life  which 
is  the  only  true  external  sign  of  the  remission  of  sins  through  Christ— 
into  a  ceremony  which  silences  remorse  at  the  flight  expense  o^  a 
doubtful,  temporary  sorrow  for  past  offences.     As  the  day  of  confession 
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api»oacli€ff  (wbicky  for  die  greatest  part,  is  hardly  once  a  year)  the 
Romaiiist  grows  rei^kss  and  gloomy b  He  mistakes  the  shame,  of  a  dis-* 
gusting  disclosure^  for  sincere  repentance  of  his  sinful  actions.  He  at 
length  goes  through  the  disagreeable  task,  and  feels  relieved.  The  old 
score  is  now  cancelled,  and  he  may  run  into  spiritual  debt  with  a  lighter 
heart.  Tl.is  I  know  fU  my  ow/experience^both  as  confer  aSd  as 
pemtent.  In  the  same  characters,  and  from  the  same  experience,  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  practice  of  confession  is  exceedingly  injurious  to 
the -purity  of  mind  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures.  *  Filthy  communica- 
tion' is  inseparable  fixim  the  confessional :  the  priest  in  the  discharge  of 
ihe  duty  imposed  on  him  by  his  church,  is  bound  to  listen  to  the  most 
abominable  description  of  m  mMmer  of  sins.  He  must  enquire  into 
every  circumstance  of  the  most  profligate  course  of  life.  Men  and  wo- 
men, the  young  and.  the  old,  the .  married  and  the  single,  are  bound  to 
describe  to  the  confessor  the  most  seciet  actions  and  thoughts,  which 
are  either  sinful  in  themselves,  or  may  be  so  from  accidental  circum- 
fitanoes.^  •  Consider  the  danger  to-  which  the  priests  themselves  are  ex- 
posed— a  danger  so  imminent,  that  the  Popes  have,  on  two  occasions, 
been  obliged  to  issue  the  most  severe  laws  aeainst  confessors  who  openly 
attempt  the  seduction  of  their  female  penitents.  I  will  not,  however, 
press  this  subject,  because  it  cannot  be  done  with  sufficient  delicacy." 
P.  72. 

This  testimony  from  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  is  decisive. 
Any  one  vlio  has  lived  in  Romish  countries  will  not  hesitate  to 
believe  it ;  and  any  one  who  has  read  their  book  of  casuistry  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  adding  examples. 

We  have  no  intention  .  of '  regularly  reviewing  Mr.  White's 
books ;  but  wish  only  to  refer  our  readers  to  them  for  proofs  of 
the  evik  which  the  most  cherished  institutions  of  the  Cnurch  of 
'Rome  must  infallibly  produce.  She  knows  them  as  well  as  we 
do ;  but  will  she  abate  them  in  the  slightest  ?  not  a  jot.  She 
weU  knows  that  the  celibacy  of  her  clergy,  and  her  monastic  es*- 
lablishments,  are  direct  causes  of  profligacy  and  misery ;  but 
they  bind  her  ministers  closer  to  her  interests,  and  supply  her 
Hrith  bodies  of  ardent  and  devoted  champions,-— and  therefore-, 
were  they  ten  times  as  wicked,  ten  times  as  productive  of  human 
woe,  she  will  support  them.  She  knows  the  tearing  up  of  all 
kindly  afiectiotis,  all  the  accumulated  wretchedness  to  the 
human  race,  which  result  from  the  Inquisition;  but  it  has 
been  a  serviceable  instrument  in  her  hand,  and  she  will  not  give 
it  up  if  she  can  retiJn  it.  She  well  knows  the  vice  and  infamy 
of  the  confessional  which  she  has  established  wherever  her 
rule  has  been  extended ;  but  it.  has  given  her  a  hold  on  the 
humali  mind,  which  by  any  other  means  would  have  been  un- 
attainable. How  long  this  incubus  will  continue  to  oppress  the 
Christian  world,  we  pretend  tlot  to  prophesy  %  there  is  little  risk 
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in  foretelling  that  it  will  hold  its  power  with  all  the  teiiaHty.of 
which  it  is  capable,  and  that  any  reform  must  come  from  without. 
Before  we  part  from  Mr.  White,  it  is  but  just  to  remark  the 
great  purity  of  his  English  style.  Were  it  full  of  foreign  idiom, 
the  peculiarity  of  his  circumstances  would  induce  us  to  make 
great  allowances  for  it;  but  our  readers  will  have  perceived 
by  the  extracts  which  we  have  made,  that  he  composes  with  an 
elegance  of  language,  of  which  there  are  but  few  examples 
among  the  purest  of  our  native  writers. 


Popery  and  the  Popish  Question;  being  an  Exposition  of  the  Political 
.    and  Doctrinal  Opinions  of  Messrs.  0' Connelly  Keogh,  Dromgole^ 
■    Gandolphyy  ^c.  Sfc.    By  the  Rev.  George  Croly,  A.M.  F.R.L.S. 
'  8vo.    Pp.  147.    5s.    Whittaker.    1825. 

We  hope  Mr.  Croly  will  exjeuse  us  for  saying  that  we  think  he 
is  -a  little  too  vehement.  In  the  present  state  of  public  opinion, 
when  the  most  outrageous  and  indecent  violence  against  the 
Church  is  ranked  as  patriotism^  and  the  modt  moderate  indig- 
nation in  its  defence  stigmatized  as  bigotry,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
cautious.  The  Roman  Catholics  certainly  do  call  us  ^Miars, 
heretics,  schismatics,  hypocrites,  and  dealers  with  the  devil  j" — 
they  do  accuse  our  Bishops  of."  egregious  falsities,"  and  say 
that  our  Clergy  put  their  nands  to  what  they  know  is  a  false- 
hood ; — but  then  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  taste  of  their 
readers,  and  season  their  dishes  accordingly.  The  persons 
who  wiU  read  Mr.  Croly *s  pamphlet  are  not  ^'  men  of  like  pas- 
sions" with  .those  who  revel  in  the  lucubrations  of  Messrs. 
O'Connell,  Cobbett,  and  Doyle ;  they  relish,  nothing  but  the 
compositum  pus,  atque  venenum  of.  the  press.  We  do  not  mean, 
.very  far  from  it, .  to  institute  the  slightest  comparison  between 
Mr.  Croly  and  men  who  hold  out  premiums  to  the  assassin  and 
incendiary ;  who  advocate  the  cause  of  ruffians  and  of  traitors, 
and  consecrate  the  principle  of  ^'  immortal  and  unrelenting  ha- 
tred :"  he  will  not,  we  are  sure,  for  one  moment  suspect  us  of  such 
a  thought,  and .  we  owe  him  an.  apology  for  mentioning  him  in 
the  same  page :  all  that  we  wish  to  dO  is  to.  recommend  the 
maxim  of  Suaviter  in  tnodo,  fortiter  in  re- — ^  maxim,  of. peculiar 
value  in  reli^us  controversy ; .  and  tO;  advise  all  the  advoicates 
of  the  Church  to  adopt,  as  far  as  they  can,  the  politenei^s  of  Mr. 
Butler,  without  his  inaccuracies. 
Having  said  thus  much  with  respect  to  Aflr.  Croly 's  vehe- 
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mence,  we  niust^  at  the  same  time;  confess  a  fellow  fefeling  with 
him  when  he  gets  into  a  passion  with  that  prince  of  quacks; 
Mr.  CConnell :  in.  spite  of  our  grave  pretensions  to  equanimity, 
we  could  always  rail  in  good  set  terms  whenever  we  hear  him 
named.  That  a  bombastic  Irish  lawyer  should  invade  Old 
England  with  his  troop  of  tragi-comedians  at  his  heels, — 

^'  Fire  in  each  eye  and  papers  in  each  hand. 
To  rave,  recite,  and  madden  through  the  land/'— r 

would  stir  the  bile  of  Job  himself:  and  to  see  him  spit  his  venom 
on  every  thing  and  every  pjerson  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
honour,  is  enough  to  distiurb  the  imperturbability  even  of  a 
Theological  Reviewer.  If  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  smelt  of 
the  lamp,  thoi^e  of  'Mr.  O'Coniiell  may  be  said  to  smell  of  the 
whisky-bottle ;  they  have  not  even  the  inspiration,  of  bad  port 
wine :  full  of  fantastic  metaphor  and  fiery  slander,  they  are  as 
offensive  to  the  taste  as  they  must  be  to  the  feeling  of  every  one 
who  has  either  taste  or  feeling.  Mr.  Croly  has  with  consider- 
able pains  collected  some  oi  the  impurities  with  which  Mr. 
CyConnell  has  defiled  his  adversaries ;  and  by  his  assistance 
we  will  present  our  readers  with  a  few  specimens  of  that  elo- 
quence with  which  we  suppose  this  Irish  advocate  intended  to 
reconcile  the  people  of  England  to  Catholic  emancipation. 


*^  So  dishonest  and  besotted  a  people  as  the  English  never  lived ! 
Yes  they  are  dishonest  and  besotted.  As  a  nation  I  must  say,  and  I 
can  prove  that  they  are  the  most  profligate  cmd  quite  lost  in  folly  ! 
As  to  English  stupidity,  it  is  really  become  proverbial.  They  are  ready 
to  sanction  every  crime  or  to  credit  any  delusion.**        ^ 

He  then  advises  his  hearers  not  to  wear  goods  of  English 
manufacture,  and  says: 

"  Are  there  not  hundreds  that  have  been  clothed  in  the  fabric  of 
these  dullest  of  all  malignant  bigots  ?  ....  let  us  teach  these  draw- 
lers  and  dotards  that  they  are  not^to  insult  us  with  impunity." — Speech, 
June,  1813. 

•  **  The  principle  of  Perceval's  administration  was  peculating  bigotry 
and  bigoted  peculation.  The  principle  of  the  present  (Lord  Liverpool's) 
is  still  more  obvious,  it  is  simple  and  single,  it  consists  in  falsehood  ! 
Falsehood  is  the  bond  and  link  which  connects  this  ministry  in  office. 
Some  of  thein  pretend  to  be  our  friends  ;^ou  know  it  is  not  true. 
They  are  only  our  worse  enemies  for  their  hypocrisy.** — Speech  at 
Limerick. 

In  one  of  his  more  recent  speeches,  he  says,  ^'  he  remembers 
the  wrongs  that  England  has  inflicted  on  his  unhappy  country 
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» 

with  a  hatred  doomed  to  be  immortcd  and  unrelenting^^"  In  aii'- 
.other  of  his  speeches  he  draws  a  comparison  between  E%kind 
and  America :  talks  of  America  possessing  a  Constitution  **  more 
40i)i9cratic  and  more  free,  possessing  real  Jiberty,  where  the 
h^mm  mind  is  uncontrMed  by  the  impiety  of  the  law;.  wheM 
the  press  is  teally  free,  and  where  each  numgav^ms  himself.^ 
He  then  pictures  England  with  her  enormous  taxatioi),  her  na^- 
tional  deot,  her  millions  of  paupers,  her  rotten  boroughs,  her 
abject  creduUty,  and  says,  ^'  what  is  there  in  England  for  which 
an  AmeriicAn  snould  envy  her.? 

^  *  Have  you  eyes, 

Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed, 
And  batten  on  this  moor  ?    Ha !  have  you  eyes  ?*"' 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  amiable  disposition  which 
dictated  these  effusion^,  and  the  wisdom  of  that  body  which 
sent  over  such  an  advocate  to  plead  their  causes,  and  obtain  a 
■vej^dict  from  a  British  Jury.  As  our  readers,  however,  wiU 
probaibly  have  had  enough  of  this  raving,  we  will  proceed,  by 
Mr»  Croly's  aid,  to  present  them  with '  some  proofs  of  that  a»- 
settion  which  is  now  so  confidently  made,— that  the  spirit  of  th 
JQLoman  Catholic  religion  is  changed. 

In  18 Id  Mr.  Gandolphy,  one  of  the  most  popular  anumg  the 
Popish  clergy  in  London,  published  a  series  of  sermons,  enti- 
tled ^'  A  defence  of  the  ancient  faith,  or,  a  full  exposition  of  the 
Christian  religion;"  of  this  work  he  presented  the  first  part 
to  the  late  vicar  apostolic  of  the  London  district,  by  whom  it  was 
received  with  the  higliesi  approbation.  However,  Dr.  Poynterj 
the  succeeding  vicar  apostolic,  did  not  quite  approve  of  the  re- 
mainder, and  he  consequently  carried  his  volumes  to  Rome,  to 
be  submitted  to  the  censorship.  There  they  were  read  '*  with 
the  hiffhest  approval,''  and  declared  to  have  rendered  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Catholic  faith/'  clearer  than  the  Ught!'*  His  opi- 
nions were  pronounced  to  be  "  -supported  by  the  authority  of 
councils  and  the  perpetual  tradition  of  the  Church."  The  work 
is  panegyrized  as  containing  '*  nothing  contrary  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,"  and  it  is  declared  that  '^  multiplied  edition^s  of  it^ 
so  worthy  to  be  cased  in  cedar  and  gold,  will  be  highly  advanta- 
geous to  the  Catholic  Church.'* 

These  judgments  of  the  Papal  censors,  with  the  imprimatur, 
are  signed  by  Damiani,  master  of  sacred  theology;  Ofinan, 
professor  of  sacred  Scripture;  Anfossi,  master  of  the  sacred 
apostolical  palace ;  and'  Frattini,  Archbishop  of  Fhilippi,  and 
Vicegerent.    Mr.  Gandolphy's  opinions,  then,  are  the  author- 
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rizecl  opinions  of  the  modem  Roman  Churchy  and  we  wiH  present 
a  few  of  them  te  our  readers. 


**  Heresy  is  usually  the  bttrst  of  some  turbulent  mindy  that  am  be 
controuUd  only  by  force"     Vol.  iv.  note,  p.  35.  ' 

^'  The  Refonnation  means,  first,  a  departure  isooL  the  reyealed  religion 
of  Christ !,  secondly,  the  substitution  of  a  human  invention  by  Luther! 
and  thkifly,  an  unjustifiable  rebellion  against  the  lawful  authority  of 
Chrisfs  catholic  Church/'    Vol.  ii.  p.  129, 

**  Remember  how  often  the  Almighty  led  die^  armies  of  the  Israelites 
into  battle."     Vol.  ii.  note  p.  300. 

**  War  forms  one  of  the  means  which  Providence  frequently  employs 
to  effect  its  designs.     Vol.  ii.  note,  f.  30-1.'' 

*^  Italy,  Sjpaiii,  and  Portugal,  are  the  Only  countneain  which  the  In- 
quisition is  found ;  in  which  countries  there  are  none  but.  Catholics. 
Now^  when  we  consider  the  great  advantage  of  one  religion  to  a  state; 
when  we  reflect  on  the  broils,  wois,  ^hd  distmbances  occasioned  ibx!a 
community  divided  into  sects, 'ti;^  cannot  be  surprised  that  the 'go- 
vernments or  those  coilntties  ^ould  endeavour  to  prdsct  tbhdt  they 
kjiow  to  be  so  betieficiaL  *  And  if  other  countries  re&se  to  fellow  their 
example,  it  is  only  because  they  arenas  so  fortunately  drcumstanceS 
in  this  regard.'^    Vol.  iv.^ote,  p- 260.  .     . 

Where  was  this  man's  heart  when  he  wrote  the  above  passage, 
and  where  were  his  brains  when  he  published  it  ? 

"  None  are  more  thoroughly  infected  with  what  Protestants  under- 
stand by  bigotry  and  intolerance  than  those  liberal-minded  Catholics, 
who  differ  from  other  Catholics  in  nothing  but  the  hypocritical  mask 
under  which  they  conceal  themselves  from  Protestant  wservation ! 

"  While  the  honest  Catholic  is  styled  an  intolerant  bigot,  because  he 
believes  thc^t  no  one  can  be  saved  out  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
liberal  Catholic  says,  that  bigots,  to  be  sure,  may  be  found  eveiy  where, 
but  that  he  has  no  idea  of  damning  a  man  merely  because  he  differs  from 
him  in  sentiment.  The  honest  Catholic  damns  no  man,  neither  the 
heretic  nor  the  adulterer j  but  »mply  declares  the  law.''     Vol.  ii.  p.  42. 

"  If  we  may  be  permitted  tp  j^(]ge  of  a  crime  by  its  consequences, 
t)iere  is  none,before  heaven  of  ^  ]blacke,r  dye  than  heresy."  Vol.  li.  p.  Q6, 

"  The  Church  of  England  is  the  eldest  of  lier  heretical  sisterhood  1  is 
a  sctiismatical  branch !  a  dead  limb  of  the  true  vine !  a  rebellious  chili. 
(Vol.  i.  p.  390.)  Until  the  Reformation,  the  Church  of  England  was  a 
limb  of  the  true  vine,  &c.  But  having  been  once  severed  by  the  destruc- 
tive hand  of  schism ;  with  a  hateful  eye  I^e  now  views  the  sickly  ^pfbuts 
which  issue  from  its  fallen,  crushed,  and  broken  branches.  This  shall 
wither y  and  they  shall  gather  it  up  and  cast  it  into  the  fire,  and  it 
shall  bum*'    Vol.  ii.  p.  368. 

» 

.  In  the  first  volume^  Mr.  Gandolpby  says^  that  Qod'^  inflictioq 
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of  pefitilence,  fire,  and  sword  upon  the  Jewish  false  prophets, 
was  more  merciful  than  that  secret  vengeance  which  he  now  in- 
flicts on  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects,  who  must  be  damned 
everlastingly. 

■  >  .  •  •  • 

<'  For  an  eternity  will  they  be  the  willing  but  unhappy  victims  of 
their  delusion."    Vol.  i.  p.  220. 

*^  Does  not  common  sense  suggest  to  them  that  one  of  the  two  (the 
Protestant  Bishop  of  London  and  a  Popish  preacher)  must  necessarily 
be  an  emissary  of  the  spirit  of  darkness,  a  disciple  of  ^e  father  of  lies. ' 
P.  22. 

"  Whenever  the  virtuous  and  exemplary  among  the  Protestant  pre- 
lates and  clergy  shall  manifest  a  refd  desire,  of  returning  to  the  fold  of 
die  Churchy  by  embracing  her  faith,  and  submitting  to  her  authority,  I 
doubt  not  that  a  course  might,  he  adopted,  which  would  give  them  a 
canonical  (ts  well  as  civil  title  to  their  sees  and  livings,  and  thus  qualify 
them  to  administer  the  sacraments  to  their  flocks.'*  Vol.  iv.  p.  104. 
-  "  Now,"  says  Mr.  Croly, "  let  us  hear  no  more  of  that  afiected,  empty, 
rhetorical  flourish,  that  Popery  has  meliorated  with  the  age ;  Ibat  she 
does  not  claim  the  property  of.  the  English  Church ;  that  she  does  not 
look  with  an  envenomed  eye  upon  its  doctrines,  its  teachers,  and  its 
existence ;  that  she  does  not  hold  the  Church  and  the  people  as  equally 
rebels,  and  to  be  equally  punished,  confiscated,  and  consigned  even  to 
the  fires  of  hell !  Her  dogmas  are  before  us,  and  those  not  in  the  vague 
conceptions  of  unauthorized  individuals ;  but  first  in  the  language  of  her 
ancient  councils  and  decretals,  her  Jurists  and  Popes,  and  now  again 
in  the  comment  and  explanation  of  the  most  recent  times ;  and  this 
comment  issued  from  Rome  with  the  knowledge  that  it  was  to  be  laid 
before  the  people  of  England,  at  a  period  when  her  doctrines  had  again 
become  the  subject  of  inquiry,  and  when,  from  the  struggle  going  on, 
it  was  of  importance  that  the  obnoxious  features  of  her  belief  should  be 
produced  in  the  most  popular  and  most  disguised  form."    Pp.  88,  89. 

From  Mr.  Gandolphy's  exposition  of  the  Catholic  faithj  Mr. 
Croly  proceeds  to  consider  an  anonymous  work,  called  a 
'**  Statement  of  the  penal  laws,"  and  the  famous  oration  of  Dr. 
'Dromgole  to  the  Catholic  board  in  1813. 

**  The  *  Statement  of  the  penal  laws,'"  he  says,  "  is  a  plain,  straight- 
forward, unhesitating  Popish  demand  for  the  whole  power  and  property 
.of  Ireland,  church  and  state.  The  Irish  Papists  are  pronounced  to 
be  masters  of  the  land  and  people  of  Ireland!  They  are  farther,  and 
with  a  suitable  sense  of  the  discovery,  pronounced  to  be  masters  of  the 
.^hole  n^ilitsury  means  of  Ireland.  They  occupy  the  most  valuable 
positions  for  military  purposes !  the  most  tenable  passes,  the  readi- 
est supplies  of  forage!  the  readiest  means  of  attack  and  defence/ 
they  constitute  five-sixth  parts  of  the  Irish  population.  The  open 
country  is  in  their  almost  exclusive  occupation.    In  fine;  the  Catholics 
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tx^  emphatically  the  people  of  Ireland,  This  is  a  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive expose  of  the  points  which  this  concealed  tactician  desires 
ta  carry  by  emancipation." 

We  are  told  tliat  the  Popish  clergy  are  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand, and  entitled  to  claim  a  share  of  the  public  revenue,  pro- 
portioned to  the  numbers  of  the  Popish  population,  which,  hd 
says,  is  as  ten  to  one;  so  that  the  Popish  clergy  would  have  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Church  property  of  Ireland. 

It  is  demanded  that  Papists  should  be  eligible  to  all  the  offices 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers — that 
is  as  ten  to  one:  that  all  the  public  offices  should  be  shared  in 
the  same  proportion,  viz.  ten  to  one :  and  in  default  of  these  sa- 
lutary reforms,  "  the  author  returns  to  his  Carte  du  Pays,  and 
marks  out  the  warlike  advantages  of  *  the  Faith,'  whenever  it 
may  please  to  turn  from  argument  to  the  simpler  discussion  of 
the  sword." 

The  printer  of  the  "  Statement''  was  prosecuted,  the  jury 
found  it  a  false,  seditious,  aiid  malicious  libel,  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice Downs  declared  it  ^^  a  most  atrocious  libel."  But  what 
did  the  Romap  Catholics  do  ?  Drs,  Murray  and  Milner  car- 
ried it  to  Rome,  and  presented  it  to  the  College  of  Propaganda,^ 
which  governs  the  Irish  Church ;  and,  in  their  account  of  thefr 
mission,  they  said  the  Cardinal  was  so  much  charmed  with  it, 
that  **  he  nearly  committed  it  to  memory."  Cardinal  Litta  also 
read  it  "  with  great  pleasure  and  instruction,^^  and  Dr.  Murray, 
coadjutor  to  Archbishop  Troy,  read  it  to  a  convocation  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  his  priests.  So  much  for  the  assertion  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  have  no  design  upon  church  property :  so 
much  also  for  the  *  Statement  of  the  Penal  Laws.'  Now  for 
Dr.  Drdmgole* 

It  may  be  in'  the  recollection  of  our  readers,  that  the  Bishop 
of  Chester  quoted  a  pithy  sentence  of  the  Doctor's,  in  which  he 
said,  '^  the  Church  of  England  shpuld  fall,  and  nothing  but  the 
memory  of  its  mischief  should  survive."  The  manner  in  which 
his  opponents  attempted  to  take  off  the  argument  was  by  say- 
ing tnkt  these  were  only  the  sentiments  of  a  particular  individual, 
for  that  the  Catholic  Board  had  disavowed  them.  Now  we  will 
give  the  statement  of  the  whole  affair,  as  related  by  Mr.  Croly, 
and  see  whether  this  is  the  case  or  no. 

The  Relief  Bill,  introduced  in  1813  by  Mr.  Grattan,  con- 
tained certain  provisions  called  *  securities  for  the  Protestant 
Establishment/  and  upon  these  siecurities  Dr.  Dromgole  gave 
his  opinions,  Dec.  8^  to  the  Catholic  board. 
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^  No  oath  contaii^ing  what  is  called  a  security' qan  be  itaken  by  a 
cwiscientious  cletgyman.*\ , ."  If  the  Church  of  Engl^ad  trembles  for  its 
safety,  it  must  seek  it  elsewhere.  We  have  no  securities  to  give." ..... 
"  If  it  be  built  upon  sand,  in  vain  ^hall  parliaments  in  mockery  of  Om- 
nipotence declare  that  it  is  permanent  and  inviolate ;.  in  vain  shall  the 
lazy  churchman  cry,  from  the  sanctuary  to  the  watchmen  on  the  tower^ 
that  danger  is  at  hand;  it  shall  fall,  for  it  is  human. — It  shall  f ally  and 
nothing  but  the  memory  of  the  mischiefs  it  has  created  shall  survive  !  !** 

**  Already  the  marks  of  approaching  ruin  are  upon  it.  It  has  had 
its  time  upon  earth!  and  when  the  time  of  its  dissolution  arrives,  shall 
Catholics  be  compelled  by  the  sacred  bond  of  an  oath  to  uphold  a  sys- 
tem which  they  believe  will  one  day  b^  rejected  by  the' whole  earth. 
€ah  they  be  induced  to  swear  that  they  should  oppose  evea  the  preseist 
Protestants  of  England,  if  ceasing  to  be  truants  they  thought  fit  to  re- 
turn to  their  ancient  worship,  and  to  have— *il  Catholic  King  and  .a 
Catholic  Parliament  i  /- ' 

This  is  plain  language — and  how  was  it  received?  with  dis- 
approbation and  disgust  ?  with  unwillingness  and  appirehension; 
or  even  with  cautious  silence?  No:  "not  a  Voice/  saya  Mr, 
Croly, '*  was  raised  against  it:  we  are  told,  in  the  report  of  the 
tiihe,  that  the' Resolution  which  he  proposed/  that  the  Church  df 
England  should  declare  her  submission  to  Rome,  and  establish 
**a  reunion  with  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Christian  world,*  Was 
passed  with  the  most  prodigal  applause.  The  whole  asseinbly^ 
^ith  the  exception  of  two  or  three  persons,  rose  up,  and  the 
whole  hall  wasa  tiunult  of  clapping  of  hands,  df  chieers^  Und  all 
dtfaer  marks  of  fhe  strongest  approbation.  The  speech  was 
published  and'received  by  the  local  meetings  through  the  coun- 
try as  a  Catholic  oracle :  at  the  Kilkenny  aggregate  Meeting  one 
of  flie  orators,  a  priest,  defined  it  to  be  *  CathdRdypurely,  pre- 
cisely Catholic;  necessary,  principled,  and  called  for,*  and  a 
resoiution  of  panegyric  was. unanimously  carried.'* 

So  much  tor  the  disavowal  of  the  Catholic  hoardf,  and  the 
individuality '  of  the  ojpinions  of  DrrDromgole:  an^  so  much 
for  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  O'Connell  arid  Dr.  iDoyle,  wh^n  they 
tell  iis  that  the  Roman  Catholics  have  no  ey6^io  the  property  of 
the  Church.  As  for.  Dr.  Doyle,  his  evidence  before  Faraaddent 
heeds  only  to  be  compared  with  his  letters  on  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, under  the  signature  of  I^  K.  L.,  to  show  the  nature  of  his 
testimony.  ^*The  recollections  of  their  past  suflferings,'*  says 
he,  speaking  of  the  Roman  Ciatholics,  "  are  far  from  being 
effaced ;  the  comparative  free<Jom  which  they  enjoy  is  a  relaxa- 
tion of  pressure  rather  than  a  rightful  possession.  As  religion- 
ists they  are  suffered  to  exist,  and  the  law  restrains  the  perse- 
cutor, but  it  persecutes  them  itself,    The^  are  obliged  to  sweat 
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and  toil  for  those  vety  ministers  of  another  reUgfon  who  ^oniri' 
btded  to  forge  their  chains.  Their  hay  and  corn,  their  fleece 
and  Iambs,  with  the  roots  on  which  they  feed,  they  are  still  com- 
pelled to  ofFer  at  an  altar  which  they  deem  profane.  They  dre 
still  bound  to  rebuild  and  ornament  their  own  former  church  and 
sptrCi  that  they  may  stand  in  the  midst  of  them  as  records  ^fthe 
right  of  conquest y  or  of  the  triumph  of  law  over  equity  and  the 
public  good Such  is  their  condition^  whilst  some  half- 
thatched  cabin,  or  unfurnished  house,  collects  them  on  Sundays 
to  render  their  thanks  to  God  even  for  these  blessings,  and  to  tell 
theiir  woea  to  heaven."  Letter^  of  I.  K.'L.;  p.  60; — ^Very  pathetic, 
but  very  false.  It  is  as  Mr.  O'Gonnell  would  say,  "  Simple  and 
single,  it  consists  in  falsehood."  Of  whom  is  the  I)octor  talking  \ 
of  th^  Ronlaz}  Cathplie/ati^fj?,  We 'presume,  Aiid  to  whom  does 
the  soil  belong  which  these  Roman  Catholic  temmts  cultivate  ? 
why  certainly.to  the  Protectant  landlords  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten* 
And  who  is  it  that  pays  to  the  support  of  the  Protestant  clergy- 
men? the  tenants?  no,  certainly  not :  the  Protestant  landlord. 
If  there  were  no  parson  and  no  tithe,  the  tenant  would  have  to 
pay  to  the  Protestant  landlord  in  the  shape  of  rent,  just  so  much 
as  he  pays  to  the  Protestant  parson  in  the  shape  df  tithe.  This 
he  would  have  to  pay  at  the  least;  in  all  probabnity  he  would 
have  to  pay  a  great  deal  more.  Dr^  Coyle's  argunient,  thfen^ 
^'  is  simple  and  single,  it  consists  in  falsehood," — and  he  knows 
it  does.              ,  .  .    "  ,       .     -  ./  , 

We  beg  Mr.  Croly's  pardon  for  leaving  him,  but  Dr.  Ddyle 
came  in  our  w^;  and  we  could  not  help  paying  him  a  passing 
compliment.  We  will  now  revert  to  the  pretended  singleness 
of  heart  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  in  petitioning  fdr  emancipation^ 
singly  and  alone^  without  any  ulterior  views.  ^ 

"  Ireland  ky  in  torpor,"  says  Mr.  cyCoaneU,  "  till  rou$ed;  by  the  c^ll 
9f  religious  liberty:  she  would^I feaVy  and  am  convinced^  reiapse  int^ 
apathy  if  liberty  of  comeiejiee  tuepe  conceded  I  Let  them  delay  eman- 
cipation but  a.  little  while,  and .  they  will  find  that  they  have,  routed,  the 
sleeping  lion  of  Ireland  to  a  waking  activity  ^  which  will  not  permit  any 
slumber  till — Ireland  is  herself  again  /" 

Mr.  Keogh,  in  his  lettelr  to  Lord  Grenville  on  the  Veto,  says — 

**  Catholic,  emancipation,  \fan  insulated  measure,  must  in  every  point 
of  view  be  undesirable  !  Taken  by  itself,  it  means  for  Lord  Fingal  a  seat 
in  parliament,  and  for  Mr.  Bryan  a  troop  of  horse."  (for  Mr.  O'Connell, 
he  might  have  added,  a  silk  gown.)  "  To  satisfy  the  people  of  Ireland, 
there  must  be  means  adopted  which  the  poor  man  will  feel  in  his  cot- 
tage ;  there  must  be  a  total  change  of  the  system  of  government;  there 
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must  be  an  abolition  of  tithes  !  the  annulling  of  all  corporate  bodies  ! 
including  the  university.  There  must  be  a  resumption  of  the  enormous 
and  misapplied  revenues  of  the  Church  /" 

"  If  Insh  Catholics  usually  regard  the  Protestants  with  ari  eye  of 
hostility,  it  is  not  on  account  pf  their  religious  tenets ;  the  Catholic 
beholdsjn  the  Protestant,  the  offspring  of  a  race  new  and  intrusive  in 
the  island.  If  he  claims  a  right  to  oppose  any  religious  ascendancy 
injurious  to  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  it  is  fi^m  his  considering 
religion  in  a  political  view,  as  connected  with  the  ancient  civil  rights  of 
the  Irish  people." 

This  is  '^  simple  axid  single" — ^but  it  is  not  falsehood ;  it  is 
true ;  and  xaAny  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic's  breast  is  responsive 
to  its  echo. 

By  the  committee  of  the  "Catholic  Convention,"  appointed 
to  knake  a  formal  statement  of  their  demands,  vre  are  told-^ 

"They  assert  the  right  of  the  Catholics  to  demand  not  only  the 
removal  pf  all  parliamentaary  .and  official  disabilities,  but  the  utter  abo- 
lition of  all  corporations !  the  iaicknowledgmerit  of  the  full  and  un- 
limited jurisdiction  of  their  Church  over  marriages!  the  unrestrained 
exercise  of  her  pow^r  of  excommunication.  The  revival  of  her  endow- 
ments and  bequests,  and  a  befitting  share  of  the  public  revenues  for 
her  ancient  and  unbroken  hierarchy,  a  hierarchy  »not  belonging  to  a  sect 
in  the  nation;  but  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  claiming,  as  a  nation,  the- 
estc^bliskment  of  its  national  worship." 

This,  we  think,- b  plain  speaking — this  shows,  evidently 
enough,  what  the  Roman  Catholics  want,  and  without  which, 
we  fear,  they  never,  never  will  be  s|atisfied.  We  are  very  sorry 
to  come  to  the  reluctant  conviction,  that  Catholic,  emancipation 
would  be  any  thing  but  a  cure  for  the  woes  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Croly  gives  "  a  sketch  of  the  Catholic  question,"  which, 
although  in  his  rather  too  vehiement  manner,  is  so  Well  writti^n, 
that  we  heartily  wish  it  could  be  universally  read,  ;  >ysB.must, 
however,  refer  our  readers  to  the  pamphlet         «    : -^    -    •  ,    : 

We  are  very  much  afraid  that  Ml*.  Croly 's  representations  aire 
fully  justified ;  and,  anxious  as  we  are  that  all  our  fellow-subjects 
should  obtain  an  equal  participation  of  all  civil  privileges,  with-' 
out  any  exception,  we  do  not  see*  how  thi^  dan  possibly  be  the 
case,  until  the  Roman  Catholics,. a«  a. churchy  formally  ancj.  aii- 
thoritativdy  disavow  all  "those  anti-siocial  doctrines  which,  us  a 
churohy  th^y  have  formally  a*nd  auth6ritatively  maintained. 


f'he  Semi-Sceptic ;  or  the  Common  Sense  of  Religion  Considered,  By  the 
Rev.  J.T.J  AMES,  M.A.  8vo*  Pp.  400.  12s.  London*  Hatchard.  1825. 

From  the  Titlej  the  Preface,  and  the  introductory  part  of  this 
volume^  Mre  were  induced  to  anticipate  a  work  of  unusual  in- 
terest and  importance^  and|  if  well  executed,  of  ^considerable 
utility  also,  it  is  e^y  to  conceive  a  class  of  persons,  to  whom 
the  description  oi^ semi-sceptic  would  be  properly  applied: — 
persons  of  good  dispositions  and  respectable  attainments,  with 
no  natural  or  acquired  prejudices  against  Religion  in  general, 
or  Christianity  in  particular;  but  on  the  contrary,  desirous  of 
believing  that  to  be  true,  which  they  see  clearly  to  be  useful* 
even  if  not  true ;  and  the  disbelief  of  which,  if  true,  they  cannot 
conceal  from  themselves  to  be  dangerous  in  the  extreme : — per- 
sons who,  ^^  unhappily,  find  either  in  the  external  or  the  internal 
proofs  of  our  reUgion,  diiBculties  which  they  are  unable  satis- 
factorily to  solve;  and  to  whom  their  involuntary  doubts  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  are  themselves  a  specific  difficulty  in  the 
way  to  its  complete  reception.  Since  they  not  unnaturally  ask, 
why  a  revelatiQii  from  heaven  is  not  attended  by  evidence  so  clear 
and  irresistible,  that  no  person  who  is  well  disposed,  and  com- 
pletely informed,  can  possibly  withhold  his  full  assent  from  it.'* 
Whether  a  question  of  this  land  admits  of  a  full  and  conclusive 
reply,  we  a^e  not  called  upon  now  to  discuss.  But  that  much 
imght  -be  done  towards  the  remqval  of  some  of  the  .impedi- 
ments which  obstruct  the  faith  of  a  man,  who  is  really  a  semi- 
.sceptic,  cannot  be  denied.  That  this  was  the  object  which 
.Mr.  James  had  in  view,  we  were  certainly  led  to  expect  from 
the  title  of  his  book.  ]3ut  upon  a  careful  perusal  of  it,  we  are 
satisfied  that  whatever  may  be  its  merit  in  other  respects,  in 
this  at  least  it  is  deficient :  its  title  is,  in  fact,  a  misnomer.  So 
far  from  addressing  his  arguments  to  the  difficulties  of  the  semi^ 
sceptic,  they  are  for  the  most  part  levelled  at  confirined  infidels ; 
or  they  touch  upon  points  which  have  no  necessary  connection, 
(either  with  scepticism  or  infidelity.  The  writers  whom  hs 
attacks  a^e  D'Alembert,  Mir:abaud,  Voltaire,  Volney,  Paine, 
and  Carlile.  The  subjects  he  discusses,  are  the  origin  of  evil, 
free*will  and  fatalism,  and  materialism.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  other  authors  than  the  above  are  not  alluded  to.  But 
with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Lord  Byron,  we  hardly  perceive 
one  whose  scepticism  or  infidelity  is  not  entire  and  decided. 
Much  is  said,  indeed,- about  Kant  and  his  system,  of  whiph  we 
l^now  but  little,  and  whose  very  name  almost  precludes  the  wish 
jto  know  more.    We  do  not  deny  that  other  subjects  than  those 
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to  which  we  have  just  referred,  are  handled,  and  frequently 
-well  haMted,  in  this  volume ;  hot  even  that  they  may  be  made 
^obearfbrdp  against  -the  truth  ^of  revelation,  according  fis  they 
are  developed  and  applied.  But  what  we  havejooked  for  in 
^ain,is.the  solution  of  such  diffi(»ilties  as  would  be  likely  to 
nfieet  that  desenption -of  persons,  to  whom  we  imagined  it  to 
^•Mp«  James'a  intention  exclusively  to  address  himself. 
'  Without  dwelling  4ipen  what-he  has  not  done,  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  t»ke  a  short  view  of  what  be  fms  accomplished.  And 
lirst,iWe  ape  very  happy  to  be  able  to  acquit  him  of  one  of  the 
most -serious  faults  of  which  any  author  can  be  guilty ;  he  has 
not  produced  a  dull  4)ookf  he  has  not  exposed  himself  to  the 
43eiisure  o(  that  "  fastidious  Frenchman,"  of  whom  Bishop  War- 
j>u¥toa  $peak«,  who.  remarks  that  ^'  la  rai&fon  a  tort  des  qu'-elle 
ennoyd."  If  his  materials  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  newi  the 
workmanship  at  leftstishis  own:  their  combination  and  arran^* 
inent  are  not  destitute  of  spirit  and  novelty ;  and  p^haps  this  is 
tts  much  as  can  reasonably  be  -expected  from  those  who  are 
doomed  to-write  4n  these  ^generate  days«  We  take  it  for 
granted)  that  the  points  wbich  Mr.  James  has  recapitulated  in 
Ills  last  ehapter,^  are  those  which  he  considers- to  be  the  most 
tnaterial  of  his  book.  To  these,  therefijre,  we  will  direct  our 
attention.-  The  first  of  them  is  the  origiu  of  evil.  A  quesi^oi^ 
whieh,  resolve  it  how  we  may,  we  do  not  apprehend  likely  to 
lead  to  semi-sceptickm.  The  arguments  here  advanced^  are 
directed  against  those  deists  who*  deny  the  justice  of  Grod,  and 
therefore  tend  very  miich  towards  atheism:  since  the  perfeet 
justice  of  the  Deity  is  unquestionably  one  of  his  essential  attri- 
butes. In  this  part  of  the  work^  there  appears  to  be  scAne  con- 
tusion in  the  ideas'  of  the  author,  for  want  of  a  elear  definition 
l[)f  what  he  means  by  the  term  evil.  At  seme  times  he  seems 
disposed  to  deni/  its  existence;  and  at  others  to  endeavour  to 
neeountfor  it*  "  If,"  he  observes^  "what  has  been  said  above  is 
admitted  to  be  truet  then  evil,  in  the  sense  of  the  word  in  which 
it  is  used  by  those  who  attempt  to  deny  .the  justice  of  God, 
^rnitiot  be  sAid  to  exist,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  :•  and;  freiil 
the  most  aecurate  observations  we  can  make,  there  is  no.  such 
thing  SLSjmre  abetrae^  emL"  He  carries^  Ais  tdea^  so  far-  as  to 
eojritend,  that  *'  even  moiral  crhke,  if  it  appears  in  the  great 
scheme  of  Proyidefiee  only  ks  the  means  of  providing*  againist 
Unmfe  irregfdarities,  in  the  order  of  things,, certainly  is  not  an 
epiiin  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  here  used."  -  Nay,  so  fofiid 
Is  he  of  this  notion,  that  he  declares  that  "  it  may  be  assert^^ 
6tth^- worst  evil  that  we  can  possibly  picture  to  oar  imagi- 
hation,  the  state  of  etem<tl  pmishment,  that  even  this,  if  it  pu- 
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irjfieithe'  soub Consigned  to.  it,  if  it  rfenclc»*s  if  better  iii  i(s€t}f  th^n 
it  woiild  he  n^houti  is  'not  and  cannot  be  -■  considered  as  a  por 
isHive  evUi.  asrfar  as  it  is  an  amelioration^  it  h  an  eiernaf,  bem^J* 
•We  have  lately  met  .with  i^n  author  who  hazards  an  opinion,  in 
dice<^  cohtradictien  to  Scrip^tUre,  thkt  future  |mni3hment  will 
Siot  be  etermd :  but  that  the  soul  after  a  certain  pxirification,  (^ 
^oHeUoratim^  as  Mr.  James  calls  it,  may  be  released  from  its 
su£Gering&  arul  enjoy  some  portion  of  happiness ;  making  bejl  to 
<td  be  &i  "fact  only  a  species  of  piu*ffatQry.  But  this  notion, 
JM>^ever  nnwarranted,  is  sobriety  itself,  compared  with  the  sup- 
"positidn.of /»s  eternal  amelioration  produced  by  eternal  pumsk-- 
'fi^nt':  andtkat  the  sufferings  of  the  damned. are.  not. ta  be  eon^^ 
'^dered^cM  a  posltii)e  evil.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  Author  to 
•say,  thsf  we  -haye  not  observed  another  such  slip  as  this  in 
ills  work ;  and  We  doubt  not  that  he  will  be  willing  to  c6rreet  it 
lin  a  futiH'e  edition.^ 

After  all«  Mr.  James  is  obliged  to  acquiesce;  in/thejcommon 

pinion  of  the  Existence  of.  something  which  is;  generally  called 

eviL    "  That  which  we  des^nate  by  this,  name  (he  says)  is  an 

item, in  the  schemes  of  Providence  designed  to  j%nswer  certain 

jregular  ends:  it  is  a  species  of  stimulus  ordained  (no  dou^ 

imsely^  tfjwe  knew  ally)  to  promote  his  objects,' aiid  of  which  we 

.niay:venture  to  say  that  the  activity. which  is  required  by  the 

-C^^ator  throughout  his  several  works,  is  appai^ently  ^one  df  the 

iinost  probable."    This  is  no  dou^t  true^  but  jtis  a.solutioin,  s^ 

.fir.  as  it  goes, .  that  is  common .  to.  believers  and  et^o^  sceptics; 

^afad.  therefore  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  of  any  .jservice  .to  any 

description  of  persona,  whom  Mr.  James's  book  can  be  designed 

'to  conYince.  \It  is,,  in  fact,  a  leading 'Argument  of  '^  the  Essay 

^  of  Man;"  a  work,  of  which,  if  we  rightly  remember,  it  has  been 

affinned,  perhaps  ttuly,  that   "  Pope :  found  ,  the  verse,  and 

Bolingbroke  the  sense."    Now  in  that  celebrated  poem,  we  rare 

told,  thkt  "  *Tis  but  a  part  ive  see  and  not  a  whole ;"  that  "  All 

subsists  by  elemental  strife ;  and  passions  are  the  elements  of 

lt&:''  .that  ^' All  discord's  harmony  not. understood;  all  partial 

•evil,  universal  good."    So  far  Mr.  Jai^es  coincidei^  with  those  to 

':whom  *  he  is  opposed.     It  is  true  .he  advances  a  step  farther,,  and 

•not  only  admits  t^hat  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt,  to  deny,  the  exist* 

enee  of  evil^  mated  and  physical :  hnt  giy^s  Xhe  only  real  and 

•  siftis&Gtory  explanatidn  of  which  it  is^  capable.    '*  The  Chris- 

■ti&n'^(he  says)  believes  in  the  exis^kck  of  a  future  stMe^  wheti 

aH  shall  be  made-ari^t,  sind  full  compensation  given  ibr  our 

.'endurance  here,   of  whatever  /description  it  m^y  have  been." 

Again,  we  say^  tliis  is  most  true«    But  again,  we  are  compelled 

i2 
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to  ask,  is  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  one  of  the  difficulties  of 
a  semi-sceptic?  So  far  from  it  is  the  fact,  that  the  Author 
himself  almost  immediately  tells  us,  that  it  is  one  about  which 
there  is  hai*dly  any  difiference  of  opinion.  His  own  words  are 
these :  ^*  that  there  is  indeed  a  future  life  in  reserve  for  us,  is  a 
-Tiotion  that  has  so  generally  prevailed  amongst. mankind  in  all 
tknes,  and  all  ages,  fropd  the  Pagan  or  the  Hindoo  mythologists, 
to  the  uncultivated  inhabitants  of.  the  American  deserts,  that  it 
gives  us  occasion  to  presume  something  as  to  its  truth,  from  its 
-evident  conformity  to  the  natural  feelings  and  common  pre- 
-possessions  of  mankind."  An  assertion  of  D* Alembert  is  here 
quoted  that  '^  there  is  no  direct  proof  of  the  existence  of  hell;? 
'and  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  James  ^'  admits 
the  fact  "  That  to  those  who  reject  the.authority  of  the  Scrip- 
^res,  that  proposition  may  be  true,  we  do  not  dispute.  But 
how  a  believer  in  the  Scriptures  can  admit  it,  we  profess  not  to 
♦comprehend. 

iTfae  next  topic  that  is  brought  forward  for  discussion  is  the 
^unfathomable,  and  we  had  almost  said,  the  unprofitable  one,  of 
Free- Will  and  Fatalism.  Of  this  also,  we  are  of  opinion;  that 
it  is  not  one,  which  is  likely  to  embarrass  the  semi-sceptic,  or 
to  lead  to  indifference  about  religion.  It  is  a  subject,  indeed, 
respecting  which  Christiana  think  very  differently;  those  who 
consider  m6mselves  to  be  such,  par  exeeUence,  the  Calvinist,  for 
elcample,  taking  a  view  of  it,  not,  so  for  aa  we  can  see,  much 
unlike  thiit  of  professed  infidels.  And  yet  we  agree  with  Mr. 
James,  that  neither  of  these  descriptions  of  persons,  probably, 
act  upon  the  opinions  which  they  maintain.  "  We  may  ob- 
serve (he  says)  that  neither  the  Necessitarian  Calvinist,  or  the 
Atheistical  Fatalist  are  in  the  habit  of  conducting  themselves  as 
to  matters  of  common  life,  as  if  they  pladed  implicit  trust  in 
their  own  doctrines.'*  Upon  this  very  difficult  subject,  we 
should  have  been  not  less  surprised  than  gratified,  to  have  met 
^srilh  any  new  Ughi,  But  though  it  is  here  treated  at  much 
•length,  and  with  considerable  ingenuity,,  little  is  obtained  in  the 
way  of  conclusion,  beyond  the  well  known  dictum  of  Dr..  John- 
son, "we  know  we  are  free,  and  there's,  an  end  of  it."  We 
were,  indeed,  rather  amused  with  a  somewhat  dangerous  iUus^ 
tration  of  that  side  of  the  argument  which  the  author  espouses. 
'**  No  one  dbubts,  (he  says)  for  example,,  whether,  upon  his 
'having  read  as  far  as  this  very  passage,  in  this  very  book,  but 
that  he  may  decide  whether  he  shaU  peruse  another  line  or  hot.*' 
Notwithstanding  the  temptation  which  this  bold  hint  held  out 
-to  our  idleness,' we  ventured  to  proceed:  and  we  were  not  long 
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before  we  met  with  another  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  Free' 
Will,  which  struck  us  as  hot  very  apposite,  but  in  fact  as  rather 
tending  to  a  contrary  conclusion.  **  Instances  liave  occurred, 
(we  are  told)  and  that  not  very  unfrequently,  in  the  confessions 
of  persoiis  brought  to  execution  for  murder,  or  other  heinous 
crimes,  that  they  have  professed  themselves  utterly  imable  to 
account  for  their  having  acted  in  this  way  or  that;  all  that  they 
can  say  is,  that  the  idea  came  into  their  head  suddenly,  and 
they  acted  on  the  spur  of  the  moment."  This  Mr.  James  con- 
siders to  be  a  case  ^^  where  action  has  followed  a  self-suggestion 
of  the  mind,  and  one  link  is  thereby  broken  in  the  chain 
of  fatality.'*  We  cannot  but  think  that  a-  fatalist  would  be 
puzzled  to  find  one  more  favourable  to  liis  view  of  the  question* 
IJpon  the  whole,  in  this  '^  unknown  and  unknowable  region  of 
metaphysics,"  it  is  very  evident  that  no  discoveries  have  been, 
or  are  likely  to  be  made  since  Milton  penned  those  admirable 
lines  which  Mr«  James  has  quoted  in  the  outset  of  this  discus- 
sion, and  which  might  well  havQ  deterred  him  from  the  farther 
prosecution  of  the  subject; 

'*  Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired. 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reaisoned  h%h 
Of  Providence,  Foreknowledge,  Will  and  Fate ; 
Fix*d  Fate,  Free-Will,  Foreknowledge  absolute ; 
And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost." 

We  are  next  introduced  to  another  topic,  which,  strange  ta 
say,  seems  to  have  as  little  connection  with  semi-rscepticism  a$ 
cither  of  the  other  two:  we  mean  the  doctrine  of  Materiali^n^ 
In  this  part  of  the  work,  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Lawrence  are  exa- 
mined at  great  lengh,  and  many  very  strong  arguments  aj«e 
adduced  to  show  their  fallacy.  What  the  religious  creed  oi 
that  gentleman  may  be,  we  know^  not;  but  Locke  has  long 
since  said  enough  to  ptove  that  a  materis^list  is  not  necessarily 
an  infidel.  The  correctness  of  his  views  upon  that  point  is  not 
now  the  question.  It  is  sufiicient  to  say  that  Locke,  of  whose 
faith  there  can  be  no  doubt,  could  not  see  that  materialism 
must  lead  to  infidelity.  In  Book  4,  Chap.  3.  of  his  Esaay,  he 
lays  down  these  positions.  "  We  possibly  shall  never  be  able 
to  know  whether  any  material  being  thinks  or  no,  I  see  ni> 
contradiction  in  it,  that  the  first  eternal  thinking  being  should^ 
if  he  pleased^  give  to  certain  systems  of  created  senseless  mat- 
ter, put  together,  as  he  thinks  fit,  some  degrees  of  sense<  per- 
ception and  thought.  All  the  great  ends  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion are  well  enough  secured,  without  philosophical  pniofs 
of  t)ie    sours  immateriality/'    And    to  this,  he   addp  in  ^ 
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letter  to  the   Bishop  of  IVorcesler,  **  that   immortality  may 
and  shall  be  annexed  to  that,  whicb^  in  it£^  own  nature  \i 
neither  immaterial    nor   immortal,  as    the  apostle  expt*essly 
declares  in  these  words  yfortMs  corruption  must  put  on  incor-^ 
ruption]  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality"   That  a* 
materialist  may  be  also  an  infidel,  wle  Can  easily  conceive* 
but  that  his  materialistn  should  be  often  a  principal  ground,  or 
indeed  any  ground,  of  his  infidelity,  we  greatly  doubt.    Revela- 
tion ind^d  informs  us'that  **  God  is"a  Spirit,"  and  it  speaks 
also  of  *^  the  spirits  of  meii,*'  and  althpiign  Locke;  alfows,  that 
iii  the  former  case,  we'  slioufd  understand  a  purely  immaterial 
substance,  yet  he  contends,  not  only  from  Cicero  and  Virgil,  but 
also  from  the'Old  and  New  Testaments,  that  the  word  "  Spirit** 
does  not  necessatity  denote  immateriality.   Reyelatioh  therefore 
need  not  be,  art'd  we  should  think,  seldom  is,  rejected,  on  ac- 
count of  any  thing  it  teaches,  concerning  the  materiality  or  im- 
liiateriality  of  the  human  soul.     But  supposing  this  v^ere  other-* 
wise,  &as  Mr.  James  be^n  able  to  confound  the  materialists  with 
any  new  refutations  of  their  arguments,  or  to  impart  any  addi-i 
tional  force  to  such  as  were  old?    We  should  be  hj^ppy  ta 
point  them  out  to  our  readers,  had  we  been  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  afty  such.     But  we  fear  that  they  will  hardly  con- 
sider what  follows  to  be  of  that  descriptioh.    He  commences  by 
laying  down,  in  no  very  luminous.  t^rmSy  **  the  simple  position, 
that  the  principle  of  animal  or  mortal  Ufcy  and  the  thinking 
power,  are  in  themselves  separate  and  aistinct."    He  admits, 
that  "such  a  distinction  is  contriary  to  many  received  opinions^ 
and  is  of  a  nature  that  admits  of  no  exact  demonstration."    Hef 
then  enters  upon  a  train  of  physiological  reasoning  in  support 
of  this  hvpothesis ;  for  it  is  evidently  nothing  more. 

But  after  all,  liltte  is  done  towards  establishing  the  distinq-^ 
tion  contended  for,  and  nothing  whatever  to  prove  that  either  of 
the  principles -^re  immaterial.  His  method  <>f  making  put  the 
distinction  between  the  living  and  the  thinking  principle,  is  ex-i 
ceedingly  curious,  but  not  to  lis  very  intelligime.  He  says  thalt 
"  no  man  caii  put  an  end  to  his  life,  by  the  mere  exertion  of  his 
will,"  that  "  Cato  could  only  commit  suicide,  by  the  same  means 
which  any  other  man  might  adopt,''  that  **  he  inust  injure  his 
frame,"  &c.  In  short,  that  **  the  destruction  of  animal  life  Is 
produced  by  some  affection  of  involuntary  muscular  actions,*' 
And  from  these  premises,  he  draws  the  conclusion,  that "  here 
liiottal  or  animal  life  and  the  thinking  power  are  seen  as  distinct.^ 
And  now,  being  secure,  (as  he  supposes)  of  his  distinction,  h^ 
admits  that  "the  principle  of  animal  or  mortal  \ife,mRy  possibly 
be  material  in  its  nature  for  what  we  know ;  though  as  yet'  wd 
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see  no  stoong  .gFOund  for  our  asserting  it  to  be  do;  yet  it  cer- 
tainly may  be^  as  far  as  heat  is;  considered  material  or  even  the 
electric  fliud^  with  both  of  which  it  seems  to  maintain  some  close 
connection.  Btfi  the  mind  Or  sotdnevei^  eon  be  regarded  tntM 
jfomc  Ughtr  Foe  this  assertion,  air  the  teasoiis  which  we  caif 
discover  in  these  pages,  r^olve  themselves  into  this,  thai? 
thought  or  ideas  are.  not  materi^ck'  This  position  perhaps  can- 
not be  edntroverted.  '  But  can  we  adVanfe  beyond  this?  Are; 
not  all  our  idl^as'to  be  traced  to  some  connection  with  matter? 
As  sound  is  not  material,  though  produced  by  certain  vibrations 
^f'mafeHal  substances ;  and  as  a  shadow  cannot  exist  without 
the  prdseriee  of  some  body  which  it  represents;  so  our  thinking- 
power  cannot  be  separated  from  the  agency  of  matter.  In  other 
wot'ds,  adr  minds  and  bodies  must  co-operate  to  the  productiofi 
of  thought.  If  revelation  informs  us  of  any  purely  immaterial 
essences,  such  as  God)  angels,  or  oin:  own  souls ;  they  are  this 
proper  objects  of  our  faith.  But  we  must  not  confound>  faith 
with  knowledge:  that  which  we  shall  know  hereafter^  with  that 
which  we  experience  at  present.  No  one  can  be  more  convin-^ 
ced  than  Mr.  James  seeifis  to  be  in  some  parts  of  his  book,  how 
extremely  limited  our  knowledge  is  on  all  side&:  as  in  the  in-; 
stances  w;hich  he  gives  of  space  arid  time,  of  which  headmitsi 
we  can  form  no  clear  abstract  ideas.  But  he  sometimes  appears 
to  lose  sight  of  this  undoubted  and  important  truth.  How 
Aiuch  would' the  asperity  of  controversy  b^ -softened,  and  its  te-« 
dibiishess  be  abridged ;  would  all  men  but  imitate  the  candid 
confession  of  a  venerable  father  of  the  Church!  **  Cseteriim^ 
illud  Socraticum  impletur  in  nobis,  hoc  tantum  scio,  quod  nes* 
cio.* 

To  do  the  author  justice,  we  will  now  quote  a  longer  passage 
fr6rti  his  work'  than  we  have  hitherto  done  j  in  which  he  seems 
to  l^  duly  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  limitation  of  the, 
human  faculties ;  though  he  has  not.  always  suffered  it  properly 
to  qualify  his  arguments.  We  shall  do  this  the  more  willingly, 
because  it  will  exhibit  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  manner  of 
writing,.'and  also  afford  an  instance  of  a  blemish,  which  does  not 
often  occur,  and  which  probably,  in  future,  he  may  be  induced 
to  a:void. 

'/  There.is  no  channel  whatever,  (he.  observes)  into  which  a  mancaii 
turn  his  thoughts,  that  seems  to  bring  him  even  to  a  nearer  approach 
to  divinity y  one  than  another,  all  attempts  seem  equally  powerless  and 
unavailing,  and  alike  to  shew  the  utter  incompetency  of  his  endow- 
ments. Let  a  man  contemplate  for  a  few  moments  the  nature  of  .infi- 
nite knowledge,  or  of  eternity  of  time,  in  what  a  chaos  of  obstructions^ 

*  Hieronymi  Prologiu  Paulino.  -  i 
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in  what  a  moltitode  of  confuted  admirations  in  his  thought  immediately 
involved.  It  finds,  as  it  were^  nothing  on  which  it  can  fasten ;  all  is 
lost  and  dissipated  in  a  vastness  and  vacuity  that  seems  (seem)  to  over- 
whelm his  faculties.  Let  him  think  c^  immensity  of  space^  the  touch 
shrinks  back^  appalled  at  the  idea  of  something  that  it  has  no  sensation 
of;  the  mental  eye  appears  to  strain,  till  it  sees  nothing  but  the  blot  that 
closed  upon  the  light;  and  even  the  imagination,  boundless  as  its  range 
appears  on  every  other  ground,  sinks  before  the  greatness  (rf  the  void ; 
we  think  and  think,  until  the  very  power  of  thinking  seems  as  it  wera 
dead. 

^*  Still,  these  feelings  are  not  useless,  or  unbecoming  to  our  nature ; 
if  properly  applied,  they  pave  the  way  for  that  prostration  of  spirit^ 
that  docility  of  mind,  arising  from  the  demonstration  of  our  incapacity, 
which  best  prepares- us  to  meet  the  necessities  of  our  condition,  and  best 
fits  us  to  receive  with  a  good  grace  those  divine  regulations  which  the 
Deity  has  thought  most  acceptable,  and  most  fitted  for  our  moral  con- 
stitution. In  one  word,  it  prepares  us  to  believe  in  God*s  revelation, 
or,  if  the  f>hrase  be  allowable,  to  take  him  at  his  word**    P. 

The  blemish  to  which  we  alluded,  is  the  use  of  this  phrase^ 
of  which  we  can  by  no  means  approve.  It  has  a  flippancy  and 
familiarity  about  it,  which,  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  Deity^ 
should  always  be  avoided.  Yet  Mr.  James,  whose  style  in 
general  is  not  inelegant,  seems  unaccountably  fond  of  it,  for  we 
meet  with  it  again  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages. 

From  what  we  have  said,  we  think  it  is  very  evident,  that 
those  parts  of  the  book  to  which  we  have  adverted,  and  which 
form  its  most  prominent  features,  do  not  turn  at  all  upon  ques- 
tions which  are  likely  to  lead  to  that  state  of  mind,  which  alone 
can  be  properly  termed  semi-scepticism ;  or  have  much  to  do 
with  that  "  indifiference  for  religion,"  the  existence  o(  vihiiAi  we 
lament  with  the  author,  but  the  extent  of  which  in  this  caun* 
trpi  we  hope  and  believe,  he  has  greatly  exaggerated.    Our 
opimonupon  this  point,  is  much  confirmed  by  observing,  that  in 
Mr.  James's  very  excursive  view  of  the  causes  of  infidelity  at 
the  present  time,  almost  all  the  authors  and  systems  which  he 
attacks  are  the  produce  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  even  of 
the  more  distant  quarters  of  the  globe,  from  Benjamin  Franklin 
the  philosopher,  in  the  West,  to  Rammohim  Roy,  the  converted 
Hindu,  in  the  East.     Indeed,  he  admits^  that  **  if  we  look  at 
home,  it  i&  with  pride  we  confess,  that  religion  has  not  as  yet 
been  so  wantonly  assailed,  or  at  least  if  it  has,  the  impression 
has  not  been  50  deeply  felt."    "  The  evil  (he  says)  of  which  we 
have  chiefly  to  complain  in  this  country  is  certainly  not  positive 
infidelity,  but  it  is  a  sort  of  indifference  for  religion  prevalent  in 
certain  classes,  and  that  indifference  founded  upon  principle,** 
He   goes  on  to  describe  this  evil,  in  terms,  which  we  trust 
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ere  top  generjal  and  extensive^  ''There  are  many  persons  (be 
says)  of  respectability  and .  character,  who  eulogise  mo- 
rality»  and  believe  tliere  is  a  God|  but  as  for  alf  the  rest 
which  appertains  to  religion/ they  neither  feel  an  interest 
in  its  doctrinal  precepts,  nor  a  couTiction  of  their  neces* 
sity/'  And  he  even  affirms  that  '^  the  most  part  of  our 
countrymen  are  little  in  the  habit  of  thinking  on  religion.** 
Had  he  established  this  charge  by  any  thing  like  evidence,  we 
should  have  deeply  lammted  it  But  he  takes  it  for  granted ; 
and  attributing  tne  evil  to  the  effects  oi-cevtmn  foreign  infidel 
publications^  he  proceeds  at  once  to  the  discussion  of  those 
topics  which  we  have  already .  noticed,  and  several  others  of  a 
similar  character :  noneof  which,  we  are  persuaded,  are  likely  to 
have  produced  the  calamity  which  he  deplores,  even  supposing  it 
to  exist.  We  doubt  niuch,,  whether  it  can  be  said  with  truth,  that 
*^  the  most  part  of  our  countrymen,"  even  among  the  reading 
classes,  are  very  conversant  with  fli§  writings  of  D'AIembert, 
Mirabaud,  Kant,  Dupuis,  Volney,  Freret,  and  Boulanger :  and 
still  more,  that  they  have  been  influenced  by  them  to  become 
senu-sceptics.  Writers  of  this  sort,  we  apprehend,  do  not  exe- 
cute their  work  by  lialves.  They  either  do  much  harm,  or  much 
good*  Where  they  fail  to  make  converts  to  their  infidelity, 
they  probably  seem  to  confirm  their  faith*  An  attack  repelled 
is  as  much  a  victory,  as  a  successful  assault.  Should,  how- 
ever, the  religious  principles  of  any  of  our  readers  have  been 
shaken  by  the  arguments  of  authors  of  this  description,  we 
can  safely  recommend  this  Volume  to  their  perusal,  as  a 
powerful  auxiliary  in  the  cause  of  Divine  Revelation.  AU 
though  it  may  leave  some. difficulties  nearly  where  it  found 
them,  it  still  ofiers  much  to  establish  this  important  truth,  that 
''  the  Bible  contains  a  perfect  rule  of  life  for  us,  and  all  things 
that  are  requisite  or  necessary  for  our  salvation ;  or,  in  other 
words,  all  that  can  give  the  best  security  which  our  condition 
will  admit  of,  for  our  happiness  here  and  hereafter.'' 


Reflections  on  the  Word  of  God  for  every  Day  in  the  Year,  By 
Wii^j^iamWakd,  of  Serampore.  12ino.  Pp.528.  6s.  6d.  Lon- 
don.    Simpkin  and  Marshall.     1825. 

This  work,  it  appears,  was  printed  at  the  Mission  Press,  at 

Serainpore,  in  1822,  and  has  been  re-printed  (with  some  corree- 

iions)  in  London,  *^  in  the  confidence  that,  while  it  will  amply 
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suBstain  the  Mtimaiioix  wiiich'  its  late  judicious  and'  ^xdeUent 
aalhor  enjoyed  wfiwn  fi?il^9  it  wiB  aequire  no  taean  rank  among 
productionft  of  a  fflmilar  kind,  now  that  he  is  numbered  with  the 
dead."  .  We  see^  no  reason  to  dissent  from  the  jadgiiient  thus 

{^ronounded :  upon  it  by  its-  present,  editor^  whoever  be  )nay  be» 
t  be^s  unequivocal  marks  bf  that  ardent  piety^  which  can  aloh<g 
indole  a  man  to  undertake  the  office' of  a  missionary/  to  distant^ 
strange,  and  hazardous  climates;  in'which  healthy  if  not  life 
Itself,  is  fre^^uently  sacrifice<!^  from  ai^holy  2eal  for  the  pi^pa^ 
gatioil  of  tlttt  Chmtianity,  wEielrvire  dannot  douM  is  desitihed 
ultiinalely  to  supersedCiall  the  false  religions  of  the  earth';  and 
to  which  glorioisBr  consumtnirtiion  the  lal>ours  of  stfch  men  as  the 
kte  Mt^  Ward^  nmst^  under  Providence,  powerfdHy  contribute; 
■  Thevptea  of  the  work  is  sufficiently  simpie.  Fbr  every  day 
in  the'  year  a., text  iy' selected,  ujion  which  the  author  makes 
such  reflections  as  its  subject  suggests  to  him.  Th^y' are  short'; 
consistiiig  generally  of  one,  two',  or  threepages  of  a  small  octavo 
volume ;  so  that  l!hose  persons  (and  we  should  hope  there*  are 
m^y  such)  who'  are  disposed  to  devote  a  portion  of  each  day  to 
the  conaid^ation  of  sacred  subjects,  would  find  this  book  acon^ 
vbnient  manual,  which  would  lead  them  gradually  into  a  yiery  ex-^ 
terii§ive'  jSeld  of  religious  enquiry.  •  Aiiiongst  the  great  variety  of 
topics^her^  touched  upon,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that'allwil! 
be  handled  with  equal  felicity.  Sometimes  the  judicious  reader 
will  meet  with  hints  which  he  may  improve,  and  sometimes  with 
positions  which  he  may  be  inclined  to  dispute^r  But  he  w31  find 
every  where  indications  of  a  mind  thoroughly  devoted  to  the 
grtot  otgect  of  difRisiiig  religious  instruction ;  of  enlightening 
tjbe  ignorant,  awakening  the  thoughtless,  reclaiming  the  wicked, 
improving  the  good.  Should  another  edition  be  required,  it 
would  be  better,  instead  of  repeating  at  the  head  of  every  day'is 
reflection,,  the  words  "Scripture  selected  for  the  day,**  which  is 
quite  useless,  to  give  the  text  itself,  as  Well  as  the  book,  chapter, 
and  verse,  from  whence  it  is  taken,  in  the  manner  bf  a  sermon. 
This  would  save  the  reference  to  a  Bible,  and  show  at  a  glance 
the  connection  between  the  text  and  the  reflections  which  arise 
from  it.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work,  the  table 
of  contents  will  supply  this  deficiency  ;  but  in  the  former  part  the 
subject  of  the  Reflections  only  is  mentioned,  and  not  the  word^ 
of 'Hhe  Scripture  selected  for  the  day."  These  selections  for 
the  most  part  are  quite  arbitrary,  being  in  general  equally 
adapted  to  one  day  a3  another.  But  a  rererence  to  the  table  of 
contents  wiir  show  that  the  author's  intention'  is  to  treat  the 
whole  scheme  of  Divine  Revelation  systematically.  For  in  liis 
reflection  on  the  first  of  June^  he  observes,  that  he  has  *^  hitherto 
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traced  the  progress  of  the  tme  t^ligion  frcrm  thexlawitof  Divrae 
Revelstion  to  the  return  of  the  Meissiah  to  heaven.*'  And  Ins 
then  states  the  object  of  oui^  Saviour's  coming  to  be,  what,  in 
die  course  of  ages,  '^  it  will  infallibly  aceomplisb,  the' (Salvation 
of  a  w&iid.*^  Proceedii^  theh  to  describe  tbil  i^ucc^ss  of  Chris-* 
tianlty  and  the  labouts  of  the  Apodttes,  lie  kitfoduoeft  thifi  pari 
of  his  subject  with  a  reflection  Wliich,  tfaoiij^h  undoubtedly  justy 
drew  from  u^  an  involuntary  smit^.  ^^The^^  di^nguishing  ie^i' 
ture  (hfe  observes)  of thef  Ohristiaft -Churdh.  as'it  came  from  ttic 
forming  hand  olf  its  F^oiirider,  Yfk&y  unquestion^ly,  mj«;9l(mii'ry.** 
]>r.  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Milton,  remarking'upoil'  the  impor-* 
taiice  which  a  nian*s  pftrticukr  profession,  whatever  it  may  bcy 
acquires  in  his  own  mind,  declaries,  that ''  the  rights  of  national 
and  of  kings,  sink  into  questions  of  grammar,  if  grdmmariansr 
discuss  them.'*  So  it  is  with  Mr.  Ward.  The  idea  of  the  dig^ 
nity  of  his  office  never  deserts  him. 

'^  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  became  an  humble  itineranty  and  conde- 
seendcd  to  appear  mthe  character  of  the  missionary  from  heaven/^    . 

Again ;— 

**  The  agents  for  the  convQrsion  of  the.  world  wer6  apostles,  or  mis-. 
^ignfirieSf  which  terms  are  synonymous:  the  inferior  object ,  the  pre- 
servation  and  spiritual  perfection  of  the  recovered,  by  pastors,  elders, 
and  other  servants  of  the.  Church.  Such  would  have  been  the  order 
and  4he  nature  of  the  labours  of  the  Church  iri  every  age,  had  its  tnd 
interesfs  been  consulted.  Yet  it  is  a  most  delightiul  idea,  that  ^ery 
step  of  advance  in  the  progress  of  the  Gospel^  is  evidently  a  return  to 
the  primitive  spirit,  and  to  primitive  order.  The  spirit  of  missions  will 
ihh^  baptize  the  Church  anew,'2ixid.  theft  will  be  poured  tipdft  it  more 
abundantly  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit;" 

•  If  we  rightly  remember.  Bishop  Heber,  when  be  took  leave  ot 
"  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,"  describe4 
himself  we  thought  with  a  graceful  modesty,  bls  their  mis- 
^ionqry  to  CsJcutta.  ,  But  if  Mr.  Ward's  view  of  the  matter  be 
correct,  W^  suppose  we  must  t^ave  misunderstood  the  Bishop, 
and  that  his  real  intention  by  that  declaration,  was  only  to  magr 
alfjf  Ms  tffice%  to  assume  a  more  imposing  title,  and  to  give  ai 
Qtojre  splendid  character  to  the  enterprise  which  he  was  about 
to  undertake. 

.  !Put  seriously^  if  we  think  that  Mr.  Ward  was  inclined  to  estir 
voAU^  tOQ^  highly  the  functions  of  a  missionary,  in  the  present  age 
rfihe  Chi§/rth;  we  are  convinced,  that  he  has  rated  too  low  the 
^flScacy  •  of  tniraples;  in  its  original  establishment.  We  the 
mlJ^i  llptice  this,  because  we  are  aware  th^t  this  opinion  ha^ 
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supporters  of  some  weight;  and  we  are   satisfied,  neverthe- 
less^ that  it  is  perfectly  erroneous^  and  by  no  means  a  harmless 
error 9 — ^sinoe  it  weakens^  in  our  judgment^  the  very  foundation 
of  Christianity.  **  After  all/'  says  Mr.  Ward^ ''  the  world  was  noi 
converted  by  the  dsht  of  miradesJ*^    We  have  read  the  New 
Testament  to  very  uttle  purpose,  if  this  assertion  is  true.    Our 
Saviour  rests  the  truth  of  every  thing  he  says  upon  miracles. 
In  fact,  they  are  the  onlr  conceivable  credentials  of  a  Messen- 
ger from  heaven.    Suek  was  his  own  repeated  declarati<»i. 
Such  was  the  ground  of  the  conviction  of  the  first  converts  of 
those  who  **  converted  the  world/*  not  without  the  continued 
assistance  of  miracles.    Nay,  such  ijs  the  foundation  of  our  own 
faith  at  this  hoiir; — it  is  built  upon  miracles^  and  prophecy ^ 
which  is  only  a  apecies  of  them.    It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Ward  goe» 
on  to  say^  that  '^  our  Lord  took  care  to  impress  on  mankind  the 
fact,  that  the  progress  of  his  cause  did  not  depend  on  the  power ^ 
the  wisdom^  or  the  efforts  of  men;  but  that  his  Gospel  was  tbe 
power  of  God  to  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth.**    Cer- 
t&inly  miracles  are  neither  **  the  power ^  the  wisdom^  nor  the  ef- 
forts  of  menJ^    Whoever  believed,  or  still  does  believe,  the 
Gospel  naturally,  did  and  does  be;Iieve  it  upon  the  faith  of  its 
miracles ;  or  they  had  and  have  no  rational*  and  sufficient 
ground  for  their  belief.    Wherever  conviction  was  sunemaiu^ 
raUy  imparted,  that  conviction  was  itself  miraculous.     Miracles 
can  only  come  from  God.     Bishop  Warburton  in  his  fifth  ser- 
mon, preached  before  the  honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn^ 
says  truly :  "  The  proper  credential  of  a  messenger  from  God  is 
the  power  of  working  miracles"    Btit  he  then  proceeds  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  true  and  false  miracles,  which  seems  to  us 
to  be  needless,  because  we  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  the  latter.     "  The  difference,"  he  says,  "  consists  in 
thiSy  that  true  miracles  are  such  as  are  worked  in  confirmation 
of  doctrines  worthy  of  God ;  and  false,  such  as  aim  to  suj^ort 
doctrines  unworthy  of  him."    This  is  plainly  arguing  in  a  circle, 
proving  doctrines  from  miracles,  and  miracles  from  doctrines.^ 
This  is  very  unlike  the  usual  acuteness  of  Bishop  Warburton, 
and  such  a  slip  as  in  an  adversary  he  would  have  pounced  up6nf 
without  mercy.     He  seems  to  have  been  led  into  it  by  the  consi- 
deration of  Mark  xiv.  22^  by  which  he  understands  **  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  have  foretold  that  deceivers  should  come  with  lying 
miracles,  almost  of  force  to  draw  aside  the  very  elect  themselves, ' 
It  is  sometimes  easier  to  say  what  cannot  be  the  sense  of  Scrips 
ture,  than  to  determine  exa-cily  what  is.    Upon  this  text  tne 
commentators  seem  to   be  very  reserved.     Neither  Grotiuk; 
Hammond,  nor  Whitby  offer  a  syllable  upon^it,- ■  Whatevw 
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may  be  the  meaning  of  this  and  other  passages  of  Scripture,  we 
are  satisfied  that  Ged  alone  can  give  the  power  of  working  reed 
miracles, .  such  as  raising  the  dead  to  life.  Whoever  is  the 
openly  he  is  the  author  of  it,  or,  there  are  two  independent,  om- 
nipotent beings,  that  is,  two  Gods,  To  suppose  that  he  would 
permit  a  lying  fmracle  fora  bad  purposcy  is  to  contradict  all  his 
Attributes,  and  to  leave  us  no  ground  of  confidence  in  any  reli- 
gious doctrine  whatever. 


/ 
Two  Essays  hy  the  late  Rnv,  Richard  Raikt^s  of  Gloucester,  8vo. 

Pp.  180.     5s.     Hatchard,     1825. 

The  first  half  of  this  little  volume  is  a  re-publication.  Of  the 
latter  we  cannot  do  better  than  by  allowing  the  Editor  to  speak; 
for  he  (if  we  rightly  guess)  is  blessed  with  a  large  share  of 
$ound  judgment,  correct  tastCi  and  piety  in  its  most  enlarged 
sense* 

**  The  second  Essay  was  left  in  an  unfinished  state.  The  subject  had 
occupied  the  mind  of  its  author  for  many  years,  and  the  composition 
had  been  slowly  proceeding,  under  various  hindrances  and  interruptions, 
arising  from  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  from  a  state  of  health  which 
precluded  all  continued  application.  It  was  written,  in  fact,  at  inter- 
vals of  time  occurring  rarely  amidst  the  general  languor  of  illness,  and 
applied  to  that  purpose  by  the  energy  of  a  mind  intensely  devoted  to 
the  subject,  and  anxious  to  improve  every  moment  it  was  allowed  to  call 
its  own.  The  nature  of  the  composition  bears  evident  marks  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  produced.  The  extreme  diligence  of  the  author 
could  hardly  obviate  by  frequent  reviews,  the  effect  of  the  irregular  ap- 
plication he  was  able  to  bestow ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  critical  rea- 
der may  be  struck  with  a  want  of  connection  in  the  argument,  and  an 
inequality  in  the  style,  which  only  offer  to  others  a  melancholy  memo- 
rial of  the  sufferings  under  which  tne  wcHrk  was  carried  on. 

**  But  even  if  these  failings  had  been  more  striking,  and  more  numer- 
ous than  they  are,  it  is  not  conceived  they  would  have  been  sufficient 
objections  to  the  publication.  The  author  possessed  a  taste  too  refined 
and  cultivated  to  be  indifferent  to  literary  fame,  but  his  warm  and  ear- 
nest piety  led  him  to  regard  this  as  a  very  subordinate  object ;  and  to 
value  elegance  of  style  chiefiy  as  a  medium  for  facilitating  the  inculca- 
tion of  religious  truth.  The  assiduous  labour  that  he  bestowed  upon 
these  pages,  and  the  length  of  time  they  remained  in  his  hands  were 
not  the  resources  of  a  man  jealous  of  his  reputation,  and  apprehensive 
of  censure ;  but  thiey  were  the  endeavours  of  one,  who,  bowed  down  by 
'age  and  sickness,  wished  to  collect  all  his  strength  in  an  appeal  on  a 
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■yital  qneaCmi,'  aad  to  iwntd  every  chancejrfE  Iiijasiiig  .tlie  cwiseJit  kml 
1^-^  feeUev^a  wth  whicbhepleaijl^  ^."     Pp.  i« — vi.    ,      ■_  -t;.. 

"Wth  the  first  Jlssay  wehave,  Htrictlys  n' 

ithaving  been.publislied  many  years  agi  or 

.has  given  us  the  substance  of  it  in  a  short  !ie 

matters  upon  which  he  has  treated  more  ■e- 

sent  this  to  our  readers.     The  £lssay  bei  n- 

siderations  on  the  Alliance  between  Christ!       ^  ;" 

and  the  subject  leads  to  many  valuable  and  curious  remarlur,  not 
mentioned  in  the  following  surfimary,- which  are  urged  with  much 
good  sense  and  good  feeUng,  and  with  a  very  pleasing  adinix' 
■tureof  the  learning  which  the  author  i&  koAwa  tq'have  {losseft- 
sed,  very  unosteotatiously  jntroduc^d*  . 

.  "  CDmmerce  is  allied  or  is  essential  to  Cbnstiani^,  m  jt  ai^i^ies  tbe 
means  of  employment,  of  intellectual  iiaprovement,  and  of  propagating 
the  Gospel. 

"  Christianity  is  essential  to  Conunerce,  as  it  resists  the  corruption 
'of  morals  by  wealth  arid  luxury;  as  it  converts  increasing  population, 
luaembled  multitudes,  and  intercourse  with  foreigners,  into  sources  of 
jplpod  ;  and,  lastly  as  it  incites  men  to  ej^pend  their  surplus  property  on 
^stiiutioQS  beneficial. to  tbe.public.  ^ 

.  "  Prom  .this  alliance  it  follows,  not  only  that  the  pursuit  of  our  ten^- 
jxiral  interest  is  consistent  with  a  due  attention  to  our  eternal  welfare, 
Jbut  that  we  cannot  effectually  promote  the  former,  if  we  neglect  or 
slight  the  latter.  It  follows  also,  that  Commerce  being  intended  by  i^ 
author  to  aid  the  progress  of  Christianity,  the  nations  ^vho  apply  it  to  - 
sinister  purposes,  cannot  but  expect  to  forfeit  its  emoluments.  The 
passion  ior  splendour  and  a  general  emulation  in  expense,  may  give  a 
temporary  spring  to  arts  and  manufactures;  but  ceconomy  atone,  the 
fountain  of  beneficence,  can  fix  prosperity'ih  Britain,  by  connecting  the 
.Commercial  with  the  Christian  system,"  Pp.  70 — 71. 

The  second  Kssay  is  on  "  Christian  Huhiyity,  as  applicable  to 
"the  practice  of  the  world."  Its  objt**  is  in  the  outset  t?  pl^ 
','  the  Evang'elic  union  of  Industry  aiid  Humility,  and  to  eXetnpltfy 
,tlie  iad vantages  resulting  from  it."  With  this  view,  after  several 
useful  reraarits,"  ^e  author  considers,  in  separate  chapters^piief- 
jflg  and  the  poii)t  of  Honqiir,  the  inffueiice  of  the  Military'Systeini 
jtiLthc .lower  ctase^s^  and  the  Sabbath  ^  ai^d  lie  siihjoins  som^ 
-Uirtfi.&iT_cai:cyii;g.mtp.el^^t  t{ie  'substance  <)f  tbe'si^jlgestions 
:wl)ich:h«  luid.thjiQWii  out  jn  jhe  t^u^se  of  Ii^  rem^^.  j^i^rp 
is  much  that  18  vaWblaaijil  highly  useful  j}i:tKi;Es^t/w$ic^ 
we  apprehend  may  be  read  with  advaintage  by  many  serious 
'and  earnest  Christians,  and  by  a  great  many  (for  very  numerous 
they  are)  who  fancy  themselves  well  disposed  towards  the  cwuBe 


of  religion,  and  in  a  great  measure  really  are  so,  but  whose  time 
and  attention  are  occupied  with  the  world,  and  their  motives, 
rules  of- action,  and  habits  pf  life  ftctually  and  practii^ly  drawn 
frem  thence,  directed  by  it,  or  dependent  upon  it*  Mor  is  there 
perhaps  so  much  to  excuse  in  respect  of  style  as  the  nicetaste 
of  the  Editor  may  lead  him  to  apprehend.  Something  there 
will  needs  be  of  abruptness,  and  something  of  repetition,  and  we 
seem  to  feel  as  we  read  that  the  power  seconds  not  the  will. 
This  however  may  fairly  create  a  greater  interest.  We  see  the 
gleam  of  the  expiring  taper,  recpllect  its  former  brightness,  che- 
rish even  thip  last  spark.  The  thoughts  of  this  excellent  man 
were,  it  appears,  chiefly  and  most  anxiously  3evdted  to  the  bet- 
ter observance  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  for  this  reason  we  should  make 
an  extract  from  the  chapter  on  that  subject,  but  that  there,  is 
perhaps  not  any  particular  passage  more  striking  than  the  rest, 
and  we  fear  the  state  of  opinion  is  not  such  at  present  as  to  war- 
rant the  remedy  which  our  author  proposes ;  namely,  a  legislar 
lative  enactment.  We  could  look  with  better  hope  to  the  more 
silent  corrective  to  be  produced  by  the  union  of  those  who  are 
respectable  from  their  worth  and  number, — which  is  the  mod6 
'suggested  in  the  last  chapter  for  effecting  that  improvement 
which  is  so  much  desired,  not  with  regard  to  the  Lord's  day 
only,  but  in  various  other  respects. 
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"  We  may  venture,"- says  Mr.  Raikes,  "  to  affirm,  that  since  the 
apostolic  age,  there  never  existed  at  once. so. many  persons  as  would 
how  step  forth  in  this  country  (if  they  considered  themselves  duly  called 
upon)  to  form  the  combinations  we  are  describing ;  men,  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  penetrated  with  its  importance,  and  ready  to 
lay  down  their  lives  for  what  they  believe.  Nothing  is  wanted  for  the 
actual  accomplishment  of  this  union- but  a  knowledge  of  each  other, 
which  must  be  brought  about  by  circumstances*  Characters  of  the 
sablhnest  virtue,  which  remain  concealed,  or  pass  unaoticed  in  times  of 
prosperity,  and.  peace ;  by  public  troubles,  tumults,  and  political  distrcsss, 
4fill  of  jiecessity.be  calljBd  fbxthi;  and  .being  clearly  .understood,  will  atr 
tract  each  other  by  a  principle  as  regular  as  that  of  gmvitation,  namely. 
The  desire  of  promoting  their  country's  goody  which  can  only  be  ef- 
fected by  the  united  endeavours  of  a  number."   P.  160. 
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Aids  to  Reflection  in  the  formation  ofl a  manly  Character  on  the  several 
grounds  of  prudence,  morality,  and  religion,  illustrated  by  select 

'  passages  from  our  elder  Divines,  especially  from  Archbishop  Leigh" 
ton.  By  S.  T.  Coleridge.  8vo,  Pp.  404,  lOaf.  6d.  Londoa. 
Taylor  and  Hessey.     1825. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  divest  a  Theological  Reviewer  of  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  a  work  under  soch  a  title:  and  who  is  riot  ready 
to  hail  any  attempt  at  forming  a  manly  (Character  by  such  ''aids** 
as  shall  call  forth  and  strengthen  the  intellectual  powers  ?  This 
is  a  mode  of  effecting  a  good  purpose,  to  use  the  words  of 
Bacon,  **  of  all  others  the  most  rich  and  precious,"  being  "  po- 
sitive divinity  collected  upon  particular  texts  of  Scripture,  in 
brief  observations  not  diluted  mto  common  places,  not  chasing 
after  controversies,  not  reduced  into  method  of  art.** 

We  feel,  indeed,  that  we  cannot  advocate  too  strongly  the 
propriety,  not  to  say  the  necessity,  of  cultivating  religious  prin- 
ciples and  religious  feelings  by  mental  research  and  observation ; 
for  again  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  same  author,  it  is  **  a 
^deficiency  that  there  hath  not  been  to  my  understanding  suffi- 
ciently enquired  and  handled  the  true  linlits  and  use  of  reason  in 
spiritual  things,  as  a  kind  of  divine  dialectic."     In  unison  with 
this  opinion,  Mr.  Coleridge  observes,  *'  that  the  Scriptures  are 
distinguished  from  all  other  writings  pretending  to  inspiration, 
by  the  strong  and   frequent  recommendations  of  knowledge, 
and  a  spirit  of  enquiry.     Without  reflection,  it  is  evident  that 
neither  the  one  can  be  acquired  nor  the  other  exercised," — the 
right  exercise  of  which  will  lead  us  "  to  feel  and  to  know,  that 
Christian   Faith  is  the  perfection  .  of  human  rbasoK-" 
The  fact  is,  that  because  Divinity  is  in  part  abovp  the  power  of 
reason,  it  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  to  discourage  ihteHeC" 
tual  exertions  in  the  cause  of  religion  as  presumptuous  and^ii- 
dicious;  the  natural  consequence  of  which  discouragemeiit  is, 
that  every  individual,  whatever  may  have  been  his  profession, 
and  education;  or  however  feeble  his  talent,  considers. himself 
justified  in  putting  his  hand  upon  the  ark, — competent  to  argue 
upon  the  most  abstruse   points  of  faith, — ana  at  liberty   to 
assume  a  confidence  of  style  and  manner,  which  would  not  have 
been  endured  for  a  moment  in  discussing  the  merits  or  mean* 
ing  of  any  one  subject  of  ethics  or  philosophy. 

By  discouraging  the  Exercise  of  reason,  we  may  open  a  door 
through  which  thousands  can  find  admission  within  the  veil ; 
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Ttot  let  us  never  forget,  that  at  the  same  time  wc  ar6  closring  the 
«eyes  and  ears  and'  hearts  of,  perhaps,  a  less  numerous,  hut  motte 
important  <;lass,  who  require  at  the  hands  of  the  orthodox  tnorfe 
60lid  and  well-concocted  food  than  that  which,  we  are  sorry  tb 
say,  they  have  too  often  found  provided  for  them  in  the  page^ 
-o{  Biblical.eriticism.  We  fear  we  speak  a  truth  more  generally 
felt  than  expressed— that  the  sceptical  spirit  prevailing  amongst 
many  enlightened  and  enquiring  individuals,  has  been  engen-- 
-dered  arid  nurtured,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  senseless  tone  of 
shallow  reasoning  and  research.  To  say  that  Mr.  Coleridge 
has  supplied  a  remedy  would  be  asserting  too  much ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  to  regret,  in  perusing  this  little  work,'which 
contains  much  valuable  matter,  that  he  has  erred  in  the  opposite  > 
extreme,  and  not  unfrequently  bewildered  his  readers  (may  we 
Yiot  add  himself  also  ?)  in  the  mazes  of  metaphysical  lore.  Were 
'we  ifldeedr  inclined  to  take  the  severe  sideof  tiriticism  in  dealing 
-^th  his  book,  we  might  find  it  no  very  difficult  matter  absoluCetly 
to  overwhelm  those  who  looked  to  his^*  Aids*'  as  steps  in  the 
ladder,  whereby  they  hoped  to  ascend  to  a  higher  view  of  holy 
things ;  leaving  them  m  a  lasnentable  state  of  darkness  after  they 
had  made  a  certain  progress  in  scaling  the  eminence  upon  which 
Igfe  give  him  full  credit  for  honestly  wishing  to  establish  them^. 
But  it  ^  our  duty— ^we  may  most  tionscientiously  add,  it  is  buf 
'wish — to  be  impartiil ;  and,  consequently,  to  Mr.  Coleridge  w6 
ere  bound  to  render  that  share  of  honour  and  praise  which  ik 
justly  due  for  considerable  merit  and  unquestionable  integrity  df 
intention.  •  ... 

We  are,  indeed,  always  desirous  of  encouraging  strong 
minded  and  piously  disposed  laymen  to  stand  forward  in  the 
sacred  eause  of  Scriptural  truth,  and  to  make^  known  the  viewd 
and  operations  of  their  unprejudiced  minds.*  We  say  unpreju* 
diced,  because,  without  wishing  to  detract  from  the  merits  of 
that  in^luabl6  body,  the  ordained  priesthood  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  world  at  large,  in  seeing  and  judging  for  itself, 
may  and  often  does  come. to  the  very  obvious  conclusion-^that 
however  great  may  be  the  learning  and  talent  of  an  ecclesiastical 
crvdcx  he  must  be  so  forcibly  biassed  in  his  train  of  reasoning  by 
professional  feeling  and  habitual  apprehensions  of  a  theological 
subject,  as  in  some;  measure  to  lessen  the  authority  he  might 
otherwise  claim  as  a  strictly  impartial  and  unprejudiced  observer. 
It  has,  therefore^  bteen  often  justly,  remarked  that  some  of  our 
best  and  certainly  ftibst  original  works  upon  speculative  divinity^' 
have,  emanated  frcfm'  thfe  pens  of  lay  writers.  We  hope  Mr. 
Coleridge  will-not  be  the  last  of  this  respectable  class  of  whom' 
we-may-hAvetQ  i^peak  in  th6  progress  of  our  diity  ai  reviewers.' 

NO.  v.  VOL.  ui.  K 
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f  It  may  be  expected  that  we  BhoJti^now  ^ve,  some  brief  niid 
xlea^  account  of  the  book  before  us;  but  we  re^^ret  to  saj^ 
/that,  for  reasons  above  aBsighed,  this  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as 
(Djiaybe  sii{»>osed.  All  we  can  hope  to  do,  is  to  draw  out  aa 
.ii3iperfect  sketch ;  but  in  the  first  place^  as  an  apology  to /CMir 
jeaders^  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  ^so  for  ourselves,  we  shall 
give  a  few  specimens  of  that  (as  we  think)  very  objectioo- 
able  style  which  is  difiused  over  too  great  a  portion  of  the 
work-^'-occasionally  reminding  us  of  the  cosmogonal  theory  of 
Ephraim  Jenkins,  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  For  instance  :-^ 
The  plan  of  redemption  is  thus  summed  up.:  ^'  Briefly,  it  is 
4;he  Differential  of  Immortality,  of  which  the  assimilative  p^?er 
.of  Faith  and  Love  is  the  Integrant^  and  the  life  in  Christ  the 
Integration^  (P.  316.)  We  have  said  summed  up^  for  the  ca»^ 
is  actually  reduced  to  an  algebraical  form,  concluding,  **  Then 
1  say  X-f  k  Imn  is  in  different  places  expressed  by  (or  aB=t) 
^+k,f  B^-1;  C+m;  D+nj  and  these  I  should  caltf/tefapAo'' 
Wca/ exponents  pf  X"!!]  (P.  315.)  We  were  not  awarej  when 
.vjre  witnessed  with  astonishment,  the  wonderful  applicati<»a  oi 
jilr.  Babbage's  machinery  to  the  science  of  numbers,  that  we 
/should  so  soon  find  it  followed  up  by  the  introductic^  ol'math^ 
matical  formube,  as  solutions  of  metaphysical  positic^is*^  Sure^ 
the  time,  may  be  at  hand,  when  even  the  great  dbstie  poYFer 
will  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  intellect,  and  senior  wmnglera 
may  be  assisted  by  the  energies  of  ateam#  To  speak  8€ariouflily> 
'this  mode  of.  handling  questions  of  awfid  interest  is  in  bad 
taste,  and  unworthy  of  a  Christian  phflosopher. 
.  Our  Author  tells  us,  ii^  his  preface,  that  hitf  work  was  pro- 
iposed  and  begun  as  a  mere  selection  firom  the  writing^  of  Arcfa^ 
bishop  Leighton;  and  as  a  means  *^  pf  i>lacing  in  a  clear  light 
the  principle  which  pervades  all*'  his  '^  writings,  viz.  his  sublime 
Tiew  of  Religion  and  Morality  as  the  means  of  reforming  the 
human  Soul  in  the  Divine  Image."  (P.  iv.)  But,  in  the  pro* 
secution  of  this  design,  the  work  grew  under  his  hands,— *an  in^ 
crease  of  matter  induced  him  to  <mwge  his  plan,-*-aiid  he  went 
cm  incorporating  a  cpnmder^^ble  sdection  from  the  writings  oS 
the  Archbishop,  in  order  to  produce  a  volume  for  tho^e  ^'  ua-> 
willing  sceptic^,  who,  believing  earnestly,  ask  help  for  tbi^  un^ 
belief  f'^^endeavouring,  1st  to  shew  diem  '-that  there  is  a  spi* 
ritual  principle  in  man,'*  and  exposing  ^'  the  sopiustvy  ^f  tW 
arguments  in  support  of  the  contrary ;''  2d.  clefiring  '^  the  road 
(^  all  counterfeits,  by  showing  what  is  not  the  Spirit,  wluit  ia 
not  Spiritaal  Religioi^ ;"  f(41oiraig  them  up  '^  by  an  attempt  ta 
establish  a  difference  in  kind,  b^ween  religioms  truths  mjA  tke 
deductions  pf  speculate  scien^ ;  yet  so  a^  to  prove,  tibat  the 
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ffifnief  ire  ttbt  only  bqiiAffy  rktjbnal  ^ith  tbfe  lattei-,  l»tt  tlfili 
they  alone  appeal  to  Reason  in  the  fulness  atfd  liV^g  ti^itj^  bf 
tfie  Power/V  P.  299, 

]  The  objects  of  ttie  work  are  more  explicitly  stated  in  the 
Preface  I  viz, 

.  1,  **  I'd  ciirect  tEe  Readers  attentioh  to  the  vklue  oIT  tfee  Scien'cfe  6f 
Words,  theb  use  and  abuse,  and  the  incalculable  advantages  atta^WJ 
io  the  habit  of  using  them  appropciatelyy  and  with  a  distinct  kiToi^- 
k<k;e  of  their  primary,  dedvatiye,  and  metapboncai  senses.^, 

2,  **  To  establish  the  distinct  character  of  Prudence,  Morality,  and 
Rdig^oa  ;  dnd- to  impress  th^  conviction,  that  though  ^he  second  re- 
qajres  the  firat«  ^nd  the  third  contains  and  supposes  both  the  former ; 
vet  still  Mordi  Goodness  is  other  and  more  than  Prudehce,  or  the 
rrincifJie  of  tlxpediency;  tuid  Itellgion  more  kncl  higher  than  $16- 
rality.  For  this  distinction  the  better  Schools,  even  of  Pag&h  P^fo- 
sophy,  coiiteddjed. 

3L^  '^  To  substantiate  and.  set  ^orth,  at  iaiige,  the  momentous  dis-^ 
tinctioH  between  Reason  and  Understanding.  Whatever  is  achievable 
by  the  Undxttlandmg^iox  the  purposes  of  worldly  interest,  private, or 
public,  has  in^the  present  age  been  pursued  with  an  activity,  and  a 
success  beyond  all  former  experience,  and  to  an  extent  which  eq^nally 
demands,"  says  Mn  Gdendgej  '*  my  admiration,  and  excites  i^y 
wonder.  But  likewise  it  is,  and  long  has  been,  my  conviction^''  he 
adeb,  ^^  that  in  no  age^  nnce  the  first  dawning  of  Science  and  Phik>- 
aofdiy  in  dib  iriand,  have  the  Truths,  Interests,  and  Studies,  that 
Q^MBcUif  belong.  Id  th$  ReoMny  contemplative,  or  prai^tical,  sunk  intp 
such  utter  neglect,  not  to  say  contempt,  as  during  the  last  .cenitury.  It 
it^  theidbre,  one  inain  object  of  th&  Volume  t<$  e^tbblish  th^  position, 
tiuit  whoever  transfers,  tq  the .  Understanding  the  pHmacy  due  to  the 
Reason,  loses  the  one  and  spoils  the  other. 

"4.  To  exhiMt  a  ftiO  and  consistent  scheini^  of  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation, and  more  largely  of  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
&ith ;  aiid  td  answer  all  the  objections  to  the  same^  that  do  not  originate 
in  acomipt  wfll  rather  than  an  erring  judgfnent;  and  to  do  this  in  al 
inaoneriitteHlgible  for  fUii  who,  posseissing  the  Qrdiniary  advantages  of 
Uiteadon^  do  in  g6od  earnest  desire  to  form  their  religion  6reed  in  the 
light  of  their  own  convictions,  and  to  hate  a  reason  fbt  the  Caith  which 
they  piofbss.  Tha-e-  are  indeed  mysteries,  in  evMence  bf  which  .no  rea- 
sons tun  be  IroK^fow  But  it  him  been  my  endeavour  to  show,  that  the 
line  aolution  of  Ak' prbbleni  is,  that  these  mysiteries  are  r6aiK>a^  reaspiif 
iui^Ughte^fonnof^elf-afiiinuition.*'  P.vii. 

. .   .  • 

i<  The  Preface  obndudes  with  an  address  which  we  think  too 
importaiit  to.  omit,  and  which  we  most  earnestly  recomntehd  to 
every  lii^thbe^  of  th^  church  of  Christ,  convinced  that  the  advice 
it^oflfiHrs,'  }f  followed,  would  tend  in  to  sli^t  degree  to  reduce 
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the  number  of  parties  into  which  that  church  Js  at  present  sa 
lamentably  divided^ 

"  Reader  I — You  have  been  bred  in  a  land  abounding  with  men,  abte^ 
in  arts,  learning,  and  knowledges  manifold,  this  man  in  one,  this  in  ano- 
ther, few  in  many,  and  none  in  all.  But  there  is  one  art,  of  which  every 
man  should  be  master,  the  art  of  reflection.  If  you  are  not  a  thinking 
man,  to  what  purpose  are  you  a  man  at  all  ?  In  like  manner,  there  ia 
one^  knowledge,  which  it  is  every  man*s  interest  and  duty  to  acquire, 
namely,  self  knowledge :  or  to  what  end  was  man  alone,  of  all  animals^ 
endued  by  the  Creator  with  the  faculty  of  self  consciousness/*  P.  xu 

We  ahall  now  proceed  to  a  selection  of  a  few  of  the  most 
striking  aphorism^,  as  illustrative  of  Mr.  ColeridgeV  religious 
views  and  principles^  introducing,  as  opportunity  oners,  our  own 
remarks. 

'*  Aphorism  I.  In  philosophy  equally  as  in  poetry  it  is  the  highest 
and  most  useful  prerogative  of  genius  ta  produce  the  strongest  impres- 
sion of  novelty,  while  it  rescues  admitted  truths  from  the  neglect  caused* 
by  the  very  circumstance  of  their  universal  admission.  Extremes  meet, 
and  truths,  of  all  others  the  most  awful  and  interesting,  are  too  often 
considered  as  to  true,  that  they  lose  all  the  power  of  truth,  and  lie  bed-*- 
ridden  in  the  dormitory  of  the  soul,  side  by  side  with  the  most  despised 
And  exploded  errors. 

**  Aphorism  II.  There  is  one  sure  way  of  giving  freshness  and  im*^ 
porfance  to  the  most  common  place  maxims.  That  of  reflecting  on  them  - 
in  direct  reference  to  our  own  state  and  conduct,  to  our  own  past  an4' 
future  being. 

^Aphorism  VII.  In  order  to  learn,  we  must  attend;  in  order  ia^ 
profit  by  what  we  have  learnt  we  must  think,  i.  e.  reflect.  He  only 
thinks -who  reflects. 

'*"  Athorism  VIII.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  requires 
no  ordinary  skill  and  addresd,  to  fix  the  attention  of  men,  (especially  of 
young  men)  on  the  world  within  them,  to  induce  them  to  study  the 
processes  and  superintend  the  wprks  which  they  are  themselves  carrying- 
oh  in  their  own  minds;;  in  short,  to  awaken  in  them  both  the  fecnhy  c^ 
thought  and  the  inclination  to  exercise  it  For  alas !  the  largest  part  of 
mauKind  are  nowhere  greater  strangers  than  at  home. 

^Aphorism  XI.  An  hoiu  of  solitude  passed  in  sincere  and  earnest 
prayer,  or  the  conflict  with,  and  conquest  over,  a  sin^e  passion  or  ^sub^ 
tie  bosom  sin^  will  teach  us  more  of  thought.  Will  more  effectually  awa-^ 
ken  the  faculty  and  form  the  habit  of  reflection,  than  a  yefiir's  study  in. 
the  school  without  them. 

^  Aphorism  XX.  Among  the  various  uadertakings  of  men,  ean 
there  be  mentioned  one  more  important,  can  there  be  conceived  one  mom 
sublime,  thkn  an  intention  to  form  the  human  mjnd  anew  after  theDi-> 
vxiif  E I M  A  G^  ?   The  very  intention,  if  it  be  sincere,  is  a  ray  of  its  dawning^- 
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**  ApHORisitf  XXIV.  Where  there  is-  A  great  deal  of  smoke  and 
no  clear  flame,  it  ajpies  much  moisture  in  the  matter^  yet  it  wit- 
pesseth certainly  that  there  is  fire  there;  and  therefore, dubious  questioa- 
ing  is  a  much  better  evidence,  than  that  senseless  deadness  which  most 
,take  for  believing.  Men  that  know  nothing  in  sciences,  have  no  doubts. 
He  never  truly  believed;^  who  was  not  made  first  sensible  and  convinced 
of  unbelief.  '         ,  . 

"  Never  be  afraid  to  doubt,  if  only  you  have  the  disposition  to  be- 
lieve, and  doubt  in  order  that  you  may  end  in  believing  the  truth*  I 
will  venture  to  add  in  my  own  name  and  from  my  own  conviction  the 
following:— Aphorism  XXV.  He  who  begins  by  loving  Christianity 
better  than  truth,  will  proceed  by  loving  his  own  sect  or  church  better 
than  Christianity,  and  end  in  loving  himself  better  than  all.^ 

We  are  quite  of  opinion  that  these  last  aphorisms,  the  fbrmejr 
by  Archbishop  Leigiiton,  the  latter  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  are^  to 
use  the  words  of  the  editor  at  the  head  of  the  two,  "  worthy 
to  be  framed  and  hung  up  in  the  library  of  every  theological 
student." 

Every  person  of  common  observation  must,  in  his  progress 
through  Ufe^  have  met  with  innumerable  instances  of  the  truth 
of  these  assertions*  The  faith  of  thousands  is  in  fact  of  this  in* 
animate,  passive  description.  We  have  conversed  with  not  a 
few*  even  amongst  the  clergy,  whose  general  orthodoxy  passed 
current  in  the  Aid  as  sou^d  and  unquestionable,  whos^&itTi 
nevertheleaSf  when  it  came  to  be  sifteid  and  tried  and  probed, 
evidently  partook  too'  much  of  this  loose  and  indefinite  chara<5^ 
ter«  We  know  that  it  is  a  general  fashion  to  question  the  prin-' 
ciples  and  feelings  of  those  who,  in  persevering  and  conscien- 
tious search  after  truth,  are  unavoidably  and  unintentionally  led 
into  occasioilal  difficulties  and  doubt ;  but  it  is  by  such  minds, 
and  such  alone,  that  the  worth  of  vital  Christianity  can  be  fully 
appreciated,  and  duly  felt.  With  such  persons  to  converse  upon 
the  mysteries  pertaining  to  life  arid  godliness,  is  indeed  an  intel- 
lectual gratification,  far  different  from  that  feeling  which  is  ex^- 
cited  by  the  common  place  verbiage  of  oi  9roXXo>  theologians. 

We  insert  with  great  satisfaction  the  following  aphorisms, 

'*  The  boaisted  peaceableness  about  questions  of  faith  too  often  prOi 
eeeds  from  a  superficial  temper^  and  not  seldom  from  a  supercilious  dis^ 
dain  of  whatever  has^  no  marketable  use  or  value,  and  from  indifierenc^ 
to  religion  itself.  Toleration  is  a.n  herb  of  spontaneous  growth  in  thcr 
soil  of  indifference ;  but  the  weed  has  none  of  .the  virtue  of  the  medici« 
jial  plant,  reared  by  humility  in  the  garden  of  zeaU 
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«< 


*^  Aphorism  I.  If.  More.  Everjr  one  is  tQ  pive  q,  tedsan  of  h& 
faith;  >ut  pHiests  and  ministers  more  punctusjjy  than  any,  their  pro- 
vince being  to  make  good  eveiy,  sentence  of  the  Bible  to  a  rational  '^ii; 
qutrer  into  the  truth  of  tlibse  oracles.  Bithusiapts  &>d  it  an  easy  ikix^ 
to  heal  the  fane^  of  unlearned  and  unreflecting  hearers;  but,  when  ^ 
sober  man  i^rould  be  satisfi^  of  thp  gvpuni*  from  vhpnce  they  speaki 
he'shall  niot  have  one  syllable  or  the  least  tittle  of  a  pertinent  answer, 
6nly  they  Will  talk  big  of  the  «?m^  and  inveigh  against  reason  ^ith 
bitW  reproaches,  callpg  ft  carnal  anji  fleshly ^^  though  it  be  indeed  np 
soft'  fiesh,'  but  enduring  and  penetrant  steel,  eveii  the  swprd  of  the  Spi- 
nif  and  su^t  as  pierces  the  l^feart/*  P.  14^3.  , 

In  the  present  work  Mr.  Coleridge  designedly  abstains  from 
CDterihg  Upon  tihe  abstcuse  qnestioB  o£  tU^  Trinity,t  or  the  pr<>. 
fioii^  mystery  oC  the  origin  of  inoial  evii ;  because  he  says : 

".  1.  These  doctrmes  are  not  (t^tfictly  speiaki^g)  subjects  of  r^<^iqn 
m  the  proper  sense'  of  thn  word :  and  iioth  of  them  demand  a  power  an4 


liiem  in  the  presoit  work.  2.  In  my  intercourse  with,  men  of  various 
fai^  an^  Ages,  I  have  found '  the  far  larger  number  of  serious  and  en^' 
duiring;pesB(^s  little,  if  at  all  disc^ui^ted  by  doubts  reapectihg  articles  of 
QiiA>  that  are  tiimpLy  above  their  compceh^ion.  It  w  only  where  th^ 
Ijejief  re(}uired  of  tbem  jara  with  their  moral  feelings ;  where  a  d6ctnn<» 
i^^  t^e  i|BiHt^  in  which  diey  havebeea  taught  ta.ceceive.  it,  appear  tx^ 
Qoptiadi^ti  !4m^  pl^^i^^oii  pf;rigb.t  aji4:  wiong^L  cff.to  be  at  isariance 
with .  thcf  dlyipe  aUribujtes  of  gi^pdn^^and  j}:^ti^^e,  that  these,  men  >»> 
mifm^,  poqples^ed,  a^^  al^i  not  seldcsn  o^ended  ai)4.  i^ienated; 
Such  aj-e.thj^  dpQtrine^  q^  arlutzaiy^lectioi]|.  and  lej^ob^  sen-: 

tence  to  eyer)ap;ting  tprqient  by  s^  eternal  wd  necessit$^ti^.  d^creje ;  vi*« 
carious'  atonement^  and  the  aeces^ty  of  a)>a9ement,  a^oi^y,  aiid  ignp?. 
mjnious  death  of  a  most  holy  and  mentorious  Perspn  to  sippfiai^  tha 
wrath  of  Qo^.  *Nqw  it  is  more  especially  for  such  persons,,' unwilling 
sceptics,' who  bcdievihg  eam^tly  ask  help  foip  their  unbelief,  th$it  this 
vdumie  Waacxnnpiled,  and  these  comments  written.'*  P.  15l.  .    ^ 

■  '  * 

The  whole  scheme  of  the  Christian  Faitfa,  including  all  the 
OXj^ifsl^^qpOiinoitlQ  the  aevjei;al  Christian  Churches,  is  to  appe'ar 
be&xe  die  p\iblic,in  a  larger  work  now.preparing  by  our  auth<K^ 
frr  the  press,  hi  the  inean  time,  hia  opinions  upon  the  doc- 
trines- to  whi^h  we  histve,  attuded)  may  be  coUeeted  frpno^  vaf^imis 
passages  in  the  j^eseht  vohime ;  and  it  isgra^ifyipg  to  observe' 
that  they  appear  equally  rational  and  orthoiddx.  -Thus  in  speak-* 
ing  of  the  different  modes  in  which  we  might  be  inclined  to 
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haodle'  the  ddctriae  q£  tbe  Trinity  ia  argument  wi<i^  a  Christian 
or  a  Deiaifej  he  says : 

**  The  dbctiane  of  redemption  from  sin  supplies  the  former  with  mo* 
tires  and'i^asons  f6r  the  divinity  of  the  Redeemer,  far  more  concerning 
(query  convincing)  and  coerciye  suhjecHvely,  i.  e.  in  the  economy  of  his> 
own  sou^  thaa  are  alt  the  inducements  that  can  iniuence  the  Deist  06- 
jectivel^y,  u  e^  in  the  iirterpretation  of  nature."    P.  1 79.  -  > 

Agwi ; —  '' 

**  Tlie  practical  inouirer  hath  already  placed  his  foot  on  the  rock,  if  he 
htivvre  satisfied  himself  that  whoever  need^  not  a  Redeemer  is  more  than 
Hunan.  Remove  ^r  him  the  difficulties  and^  objections  that  oppose  or 
perplex  his  belief  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  convince  him  of  the.  reality  of 
sin,  which  is  impossible  without  a  knowledge  of  its  true  nature  and  inevi- 
table consequences ;  and  then  satisfy  him  as  to  the  fact  historically^ 
and  as  to  the  truth  spiritually,  of  a  redemption  therefrom  by  Christ ;  do 
^biB  fbr  him  and  there  is  little  fear  that  he  will  permit  either  logical 
quirks,  or  metaphysical  juggles  to  contravene  the  plain  dictate  of  hisi 
common  sense,  that  the  Sinless  One  that  redeemed  mankind  from  sin, 
must  have  been  more  than  man ;  and  that  he  who  brought  life  and  im** 
mortality  inta  the  world,  could'  not  in  his  own  nature  have  been  an  inhe^^ 
ritor  of  death  and  darkness.  It  is  morally  impossible,  that  a  man-with^ 
these  convictions  should  suffer  the  objection  of  incomprehensibility  (and 
that  on  a  subject  of  faith)  to  overbalance  the  manifest  absurdity  and 
contradiction  in  the  notion  of -a  mediator-between  God  and  the  human 
race,  at  the  same  infinite  distance  from  God  as  the  race  for  whom  he 
mediates."    P.248- 

The  characteristic  difference  between  niere  IVToraEty  an^ 
practical  Christianity  is  thus  described. 

"  By  undeceiving,  enlarging,  and  informing  the  intellect,  philosophy 
sought  to  purify  and  to  elevate  the  moral  character ....  Christianity  re- 
yers^ed  the  oider.     By  means  accessible  to  all,  by  inducements  operative 
on  all,  and  by  convictions,  the  grounds  and  materials  of  which  all  men 
might  find  in  themselves,  her  first  step  was  to  cleanse  the  heart.     But 
the  benefit  did  not  stop  here.     In  preventing  the  rank  vapours  that^ 
steam  up  from  the  corrupt  Jiearty  Christianity  restores  the  infe^Zccif  like- 
wise to  its  natural  clearness.     By  relieving  the  mind  from  the  distrac- 
tions and  irnportunities  of  the  unruly  passions,  she  improves  the  quality 
of  the  understanding;  \diile  at  the  same  time  she  presents  for  its  con" 
templation  ohjectsso  great  and  so  bright  as  cannot  but  enlarge  the  organ 
by  winch:  they  ate  contemplated.     The  fears,'  the  ho)>es,  the  remein- 
brances,  the  antic^ations,  the  inward  and  outward  experience,  the  b^iefi 
and  the  failh  of  a  Christian,  form  of  themsebreft  a  philosophy,  and  a  sumr 
of  knowledge,  which  a  life  spent  'n  the  groves  of  academies  could  not. 
have  attaint  or  collected."    P.  184. 
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:  Those  amcmgst  our  readers  who  study  rdigion  that:  thejr  may 
be  sensible  of  jts  power  in  their  hearts,  rather  tbanas a  mere' 
science  wherewith  to  exercise  their  talents,  will  pardon  us>  for  a 
fiurther  trespass  on  their  time  by  the  insertion,  of  the  following. 
I^assage; 

**  Hence,  I  more  than  fear  the  prevailing  taste  for  books  of  naturaT 
theology,  physico-theology,  demonstrations  of  God  from:  nature,  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  &c.  &c.  Evidences  of  Christianity  !  I,  am  weary 
of  the  word.  Make  a  man  feel  the  want  of  it ;  rouse  him,  if  you  can/ 
to  the  ifelf .  knowledge  of  the  need  of  it,  and  you  may  safely  trust  it  to 
his  own  evidence,  remembering  only  the  express  declaration  of  Christ 
himself;  '  No  man  cometh  to  me  unless  the  Father  leadeth  hinu'  '^ 
F.  397. 

And  thus  we  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Coleridge  for  the  preseht,, 
hoping  that  in  his  forthcoming  work,  without  losing  any  of  his. 
vigour  and  originality^  he  will  endeavour  to  be  somewhat  more- 
plain,  intelligible,  and  easy  of  mental  digestion^  tHan  he  has  oc^ 
casionally  been  in  his  "  Aids."  We  would  also  reconunend  a^. 
less  frequent  use  of  capital  letters;  the  demand  for  them,  occa-^ 
sioned  by  his  substantives  and  emphatics,  must  have  almost  ex^ 
bausted  his  printer's  stock  of  type. 


•  ... 

Christian  Researches  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land  in  IS^3  and  182^,  in 
Furtherance  of  the  Objects  of  the  Church  Missionary  Sodety.  By  the. 
Rev.  William  Jowett,  M.A,,  one  of  the  Representatives  of  the  So- 
ciety^  and  late  Felloni  of  the  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  With  an 
Appendix,  containing  the  Journal  of  Mr.  Joseph  Greaves,  on  a  Visit 
to  the  Regency  of  Tunis.  Pp.  516.  London.  Seeley  and  Son* 
1825. 

We  shall  examine  this  publication  without  any  reference  to  par— . 
ticular  doctrines,  or  to  the  question  of  the  comparative  merit 
and  utility  of  the  Missionary  Societies  now  existing.  Conadering 
it  as  a  work  of  information,  capable. of  illustrating  the  page  of 
Holy  Writ,  we  shall  exhibit  the  claims  on  the  attention  of  the 
public  which  it  may  possess  iii  this  respect.    Enough  of  re- 
ligious controversy,  however  mildly  we  may  treat  the  subject, 
must  necessarily  come  before  us ;  and  we  congratulate  ourselves  • 
c»i  every  opportunity  of  avoiding  it,  when  we  can  do  so  without' 
betraying  our  imporuiit  trust.  •       ^  ^. .  :  .  .: 
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<  Although,  aC  the  fiirst  glance>  it  be  evident  that  a  comider^ 
able  proportion  of  Mr.  Jowett's  work  has  been  compiled  iron! 
ecclesiastical  history,  it  is  useful  in  assisting  us  to  trace  the  va- 
riations virhich  the  lapse  of  years  must  have  occasioned  in  every 
sect  of  the  eastern  Christians.  The  book  is  divided  into  an  ac* 
count  of  the  "  religious  Denominations  in  Syria  and  the  Holy 
Land'* — ''  the  Journal  itself" — "  the  natural,  civil,  and  religious 
state  of  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land ;" — to  which  **  Notices,  Re- 
marks, and  Suggestions,"  are  appended.  The  first  department 
fe  very  indiflerently  executed,  and  is  destitute  of  many  impor^ 
tant  particulars  respecting  those  whom  it  professes  to  describe. 
The  sections  on  the  Metawaues  and  Druses  are  mere  compi- 
lations, enriched  by  no  original  remarks ;  and  as  much  more 
might  be  collected  from  accessible  MSS.  respecting  the  latter, 
the  omission  is  deserving  of  censure.  It  also  appears  that  the 
author  has  not  a  clear  idea  of  the  Ansaris,  Ismaelis,  and  Ye- 
21D1ENS;  as  from  the  different  discoveries  which  have  heen 
made  concerning  them,  little  doubt  exists  that  they  are  a  deno- 
mination of  Druses,  haying,  amidst  some  points  of  discrepancy,' 
strong  coincidences  of  faitli  and  practice- 

We  do  hot,  indeed,  discern  any  extended  research  in  the 
^Umal  itself.  Mr.  Jowett,  in  his  account  of  an  interview  with 
a  young  Abyssinian,  (p.  86,)  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  this 
person,  "that  the  Abyssinians,  when  they  catch  Mohammedans,, 
sometimes  compel  them  to  become  Christians."  Until,  however, 
we  have  other  corroborations  of  this  fact,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
doubt  it,  as  unsupported  by  evidence:  for  we  are  informed 
(p.  84)  that  the  narrator  "  was  eight,  years  old  when  he  was 
taken  in  Abyssinia,  and  made  a  slave,  and  carried  into  Egypt \* 
and  at  p.  85,  that  he  had  **  quite  forgotten  the  Abyssinian  lan- 
guage.'* Now,  what  could  he  be  supposed  to-  know  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  his  country  at  so  early  an  iage?,  and  what  cor- 
respondence could  he  have  maintained  with  it;  when  he  had 
forgotten  its  language? 

We  find,  a  little  further  on,  an  explanation  of  Ps.  cxxiv.  6. 

''  In  the  morniikg  of  this  day,,  not  an  hour  too  soon,  the  master  o£the 
house  had  laid  in  a  stock  of  jearth,  which  wasf  canried  up  and  spreads 
evenly  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  which  is  flat.  The  whole  roof  is  thus 
formed  of  mere  earth,  laid  on  and  rolled  hard  and  flat;  not,  as  in  Malta, 
of  a  composition  which  is  smooth  and  impenetrable,  and  thus  receives 
the  rain-water  and  carries  it  off  into  the  tanks  under  the  house.  There 
is  no  want  of  flowing  water  in  this  mountainous  country,  as  there  is  in  ' 
Malta.  On  the  top  of  every  house  is  a  large  stone-roller,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hardening  and  ffattetiing  this  layer  of  rude  soil,  «o  that  the  rain 
may  not  penetrate;  but  upon  ttiis  surface^  as  may  be  supposed,  grass 


and  weeds  ^ro«r  flie^.    It  is  to  BQcb  gniw  that  tiie  Paalmkt  im«4<kl  w 
vaeliB^sand  ba4>" 

Tliia  is  not  «  new  elucidation  of  the  passage  '■  >t  Iiaa  been  nor-, 

ticed  by  some  of  the  oldest  commentators  and  critics ;  ^et  it 

belong  mentioned  intbis  place  sbows  that  the  custom  is  letained. 

Sir.  J^wett  baB  not  animadverted  on  tb'«  latter  cluue  of  U14 

i  ver^one,  whick  might  bQ  substantiated  qc 

abeervations. 

ith  reBpect  to  the  ordinary  salutations,,  that 

istian  salutation  is  Salamdt  i  among  Mobam- 

e,  it  ig  Sal&m;  but  this  is  not  allowed  among' 

southern  half  of  Palestine)"  be  "  found  tba 

between  persons  00  the  road  to  be  Ow^y^ 

:  ,*'  to  wbicb  the  person  saluted  repliesi '  AV-*. 

ay,  God  give  you  good  luck  ! ' "    Here,  aa  ia 

Ei]»  that  A{r,  Jqwett  simply  quotes  the  collo-. 

quial  Arabic,  and  scarcely  in  any,  if  in  one  instance,  writes  aa 

Arabic  sentence  in  a  pure  and  classical  foqn.     He  has  likewiae.  ■ 

omitted  many  of  tbe  forms  of  salutation  commoa  to  Syjia  and, 

the  Holy  Land,  of  which  a  fiiller  specimen  may  be  seen  in 

Scholz's  Travels;  (p. 290.)  from  whence  we  perceive  that  VHAlt. 

which  be  call^  Owyy  ia  not  dettuled  entirely. 

"We  cannot  by  any  means  assent  to  our  author's  tirade  against, 
the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  which,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
books  in.  the  Arabic  language,  contain  the  best  description  of 
ancient  manners,  and  mi^t  be  employed  with  greatest  effacst  io, 
developing  Scriptural  alluBions. 

After  mentioning  his  journeys  to  different  places.'  on  Mis-, 
^onary  purposes,  Mr.  Jowett  concludes  this  nest  part,  of  bis. 
route  by  a,  desciaptitm  of  Beirout,  which  is,  very  ciroumscribed. 
He  assert^  that  "  tbe  whole  of  Beirout  would. give  a  population. 
oi&ve  thousand."  But  Scholz,  who  was- there  in  ISSlhandma- 
niKstly  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning  and  indefatigable  re<^ 
search,,  gives  4  very  different  statement.  After  ntiticing  the 
bazars,  aiid  the  immense  trade  of  the  place,  he  says  "  it  has 
i^ut  t»i-tbousaBd  inhabibuits,  of  whom  about  fifty  are  Fnmks, 
one  hundred  are  J'ewBj  four  tboustuidaF& Turks ;'iJmpst-all' tfae- 
rest  are  Maronites.  Some  are  schismatical  and  catbolic  Gteeksi. 
and  many  are  Druses."  Both  Al&ziz  and  Abulfeda  assert  H  tp 
have  been  a  splendid  city. 

From  Beirout  be  travelled  towards  Jerusalem,,  in  company 
with  Mr..  Fisk,  At  Nabi  Yuna$,  he  cites  tbe  tradition  of  JonaH. 
having  been  there  ejected  from  tbe  whale;  and  in  hid  ramarka, 
on.apcieot  Tyre,  he  le  more  minute. aiid  particular  ttuu^itUhose. 
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on  aoy  pi-ec^djiog  place.  Ye^  o^  wbAteVer  flutilre  ifi^}^  lie  tk« 
leading  pbjeAt;  of  the  book^  we  certainly  Wye  a  ^ig^t  tp^^a^p^Ql 
that  he  should  compare  ancient  hist^vrjr  an4  the  9^FaAtve9  of 
succeeding  travellers  with  his  own  ol^servatjo^;^  s^d  if  bist^oW 
ject  hie.  that  of  Christian  researches^  we  require  some  critical 
elucids^tions  of  Scriptuire,  fai;  n)o»e  num^ro^^  a^d  i^ppOi^  ihw^ 
those  Tirbich  we  have  seen;  somchunuiQi^s  view  Qf  tl;^  comptet 
fjon  of  prophecy;  some  reasons,  if  any  suph.  b^  yet  dev^lopedti 
for  expecting  the  accomplishment  of  thos^  predictioi]^  wbiQb 
remain  to  be  fulfilled.  And,  as  to  aU  t^se  plap^s,  abui^laol 
Idohammedan  legends,  are  assignjs4j  the  Christian  inqiU]::^^ 
more  especiafly  if  he  be  a  A^issionaryy  should  ^?ek  tp  diaprovQ 
them  when  they  are  fallacious,  and  to  p]:oy^  tibe  pcefiei?!;  state 
of  the  people  and  countrii^s  to  be  in.  m^ny  instances  the  efiectof 
Divine  judgments,— the  causes  of  whiph  he  should,  pix^ducQ 
from  the  Sacred  Volume. 

The  account  which  i^  given  of  Jez^ar's  mQsqiie  at  A(^e  is 
very  interesting>  but^  thajb  of  the  qity  is  v^ot  les^  defective  and 
mutilated.  This  traveller  seem^  in:  general  to  have  err<ed  in  hia 
census :  the  population  of  Acre  he  estimates  to  be  '*  abput  fivo 
thousand  souls;  of  which  there  may  be,  Turks  apd-  Arabs  three 
thousand^  Jews,  eight  hun4re4,  Qhristiags.  one;  thousand  twQ 
hundred:  of  tHis.  nfimbei;  about  one  thou^nd  constitute  &0 
Pacha's  court,  and,  troops."  Schohs^  op  the  contrairy,.  computea 
the  number  to  be  '^  from  twelve  to  fifteen  UiQusand^  of  whom 
eight  hundred  arc;. Christians  of  the  Greek  Church>  eighty  Ro-c 
man  CallioUcS)  eight  hi^ndred  Greek  Schismatics,  eighty  Ma^^ 
roniiesy  eight  hundred  Jews,  and-  tb0  rest  Mohammedans*'! 
This  wtiter  is  also  very  precise  ini  recording  the  antiquities^ 
wealth,  and  curiosities  of  Acre,  which  Mr.  Jptifett  entinelje: 
omits.  All  the  eastern  geographers  and  histoiians,  mdio  have 
treated  of  this  city^  concur  in  descriptions  of  its  magnitude::  and* 
impor^an<?eb 

in  his  delineation  of  the  chapel  of  the.  Catholics  at  Nasaneti},) 
Mr.  Jowett  mentions  the  three  parts  into  which  it;  ia  divided^' 
and  thus  far  Schok  coincides  with  him ;  hut  the  ktter  also  gives 
an  account  of  seven  altars  in  the  church,  and,  of  seventeen  stains^ 
leading  from  the  sainctiiary,  which,  we  do  not  observe  in  Aet 
bpok  now  under  review.  Both  agreo  in  eatimatipg  (he  popula-: 
tion  of  Nazareth  at  three  thousand ;  yet  Scholz  does  not  repre-. 
sent  the  Greeks  as  the  most  numei:ous  body  of  Christiana. 

Observing,  nearly  two  miles  from. the  present  tpwn,  "an.im*; 
meuse  chasm  with  steep  rocks  on  either  sidcj  from  whence,  you*, 
heboid,  (as  it  were  beneath  your  fe^t  andbi^fore  y^ou)  the  noblel 
plain  of  Bsdraeloii; •  •••  •  •  a1^' '^:hich  ** spot, . on  the  right  handi 
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of  the  raving,  is  shewn  the  rock,  to  which  the  men  of  Nazareth 
lure  supposed  to  have  conducted  our  Lord,  for  the  purpose  of 
throwifig  hiniMlown/'.he  was  induced  to  believe  the  traditionary 
Bpot  to  be  correct  And  the  reasons  which  he  alleges  ai*e 
valid ;  for  we  must  eonceive  the  term  AiW,  used  in  Luke  iv.  ^, 
ta  have  been  expressive  of  vID,  which  is  applied  to  a  moun-* 
taindus  range^  and  removes  every  difficulty.  John  i.  46>  is  elu- 
cidated from  the  position  of  Nazareth,  which  rendered  it  liable 
to'  the  imputation  of  a  flagitious  character.  It  was  a  fronticfr 
town  in  "  three  diriections :  towards  Samaria,  to  the  South,  a  re- 
gion notorious  for  iniquity  and  frequent  revolts;  towards  the 
Emd  of  the  Philistines  on  the  South-west ;  and  on  the  West, 
towards  the  maritime  city,  peopled  by  heathens,  Acre.^'  Hence 
the  inhabitants  became  exposed  to  every  temptation  and  ad- 
mixture with  prohibited  nations. 

As  Safet  is  visible  from  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  Mr. 
Jowett  conceives  that  our  Saviour  contemplated  it  when  he 
said,  **  A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid \^  and  he  re^ 
m^rks  that  the  Gadarenes,  to  the  present  day,  maintain  their 
character  for  inhospitality  and  savageness.  He  and  Mr.  Fisk 
visited  the  synagogues  of  Tiberias,  and  calculated  that,  in  allj 
they  might  contain  about  ten  thousand  Hebrew  books;  and 
that  the  domestic  synagogue  of  the  Consul  contained  about  a 
thousand  volumes.  Now  Dr.  Scholz  mentions  merely  the  dis- 
covery t)f  some  few  books  in  the  synagogues,  and  states  that 
those  in  the  library  of  the  Portuguese  Jews,  with  the  exception 
of  some  MSS.  of  the  15th  century,  comprised  nothing  but 
Hebrew  and  rabbinical  books  printed  in  Italy,  Germany,  Am-, 
sterdam^  Lisbon,  and  Constantinople.  Although  this  state- 
ment does  not  contradict  Mr.  Jowett,  yet  it  shows  that  thci 
books  were  not  particularly  valuable'.  Mr.  J.  observes,  that? 
^the  Sephartim  speak  Spanish;  the  Ashkenasim  speak  Ger- 
man, Polish,  and  Russian.  All  intermingle  a  kind  of  rabbini- 
cal jargon.  Hebrew,  rabbinical  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  are  in 
various  degrees  spoken  by  them.** 

'  His  description  of  Safet,  and  of  the  state  of  the  Jews  there,  fff^ 
executed  with  evident  care,  and  affords  proofs  that  he  was  nofr 
wanting  in  his  researches  whilst  on  this  eminence ;  nor  does  he 
appear  to  have  relaxed  in  his  topographical  pursuit  when  Oh 
the  Mount  of  Beatitudes.  The  conversation  which  he  had  at 
Nablous  with  Sbalmor  Ben  Tobiah,  is,  in  an  antiquarian  point 
of  view,  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  volume:  there 
he  procured  a  sight  of  the  celebrated  Samaritan  MS.  of  the. 
Pentateuch  mentioned  by  Huntington,,  fabled  'to  have  been 
transcribed  by  Abishua  the  «on  of  Phineas,  the  son  of  Eleazar, 


the  son  of  Aaron^  in  the  thirteenth  yei^r  of  the  entrance' of  tha 
children  of  Israel  into  the  Holy  La;nd*  Mr*  Jowett  ascertain«d; 
that»  when  the  Samaritans  pray^  they  turn  their  faces  in 
the  direction  of  Luz  or  Bethel ;  after  which  '^  he  (Shalmor  Ben 
Tbbiah)  went  put,  and  directed  his  hand  toward  the  hill  Geri- 
zimi  to  a  point  a  little  beyond  which  is  the  spot  whkher  they^ 
go  TO  BLESS."  He  denied  that  they  worshipped  the  symbol  of 
a  dove,  which  He  called  a  falsehood;  and  calumny  of  the  Jews» 
Three  times  in  each  year  they  go  to  Gerizim  ;  and  their  notiouisr 
of  the  Messiah  do  not  essentially  differ  from  those  of  ^e  Jew3# 
Mr.  Jowett's  ideas,,  as  to  the  cause  of  their  rejection  pf  the  main 
body  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  are  very  reasonab^*  ;' 

He  mentions,  at  his  visit  to  the  Abyssinian  convent  at  Jeru-*^ 
salem,  several  MSS.  and  books,  but  does  not  sufficiently  parti*^ 
cularize  them.  Dr.  Scholz  informs  us,  that  it  contains  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  iSthiopic  MSS.,  some  of  them  being  his« 
torical,  but  the  greater  part  translations  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Fathers.  If  these  could  be  carefully  examined,^  the  literary 
world  might  derive  important  benefit  from  the  labour  bestowea 
upon  them.  « 

The  population  of  Jerusalem  is  rated  at  a  number  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  thousand ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  Jewai 
amount  to  about  five  thousand,  the  Mohannnedalis  to  somewhat 
more,  and  the  Christians  to  somewhat  less ;  and  after  stating^ 
fifteen  thousand  to  be  "  the  very  greatest  amount,"  Mr.  Jowett; 
observes^  that  be  "  would  not  be  very  unwilling  to  rate  it  ai 
twelve  thousand."  But  it  is  evident  that  this  computation  i^ 
made  at  random.  ^Scholz  says,  that  it  contains  about  eighteen' 
lihousand  inhabitants,  two  thousand  one  hundred  ^nd  fifty  of 
whom  are  Christians,  (i.e.  eight  hundred  B'Oman  Catholics,  oner 
thousand  one  hundred  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  two  hun-^ 
dred  Armenians,  and  fifty  of  the  'Coptic  and  Syrian  Church,  the^ 
numbers  of  the  last  diminishing,  whilst  that  of  the  Armenian^' 
increases,)  five  thousand  Mohammedans,  and  ten  thousand 
Jews,  It  is  computed  that  nearly  five  hundred  Jews  annually 
arrive  from  Europe,  and  that  scarcely  fifty  annually  depart  from^ 
Jerusalem^  These  very  interesting  particulars,  however,  are 
omitted  by  Mr.  Jowett. 

An  Abyssinian  priest,  with  whom  the  writer  entered  int<^ 
conversation  during  his  stay  at  Jerusalem,  stated,  that  man^^ 
Jews  were  settled  in  Abyssinia ; 

r 

"  That  there  are  many  in  Gondar,  a  few  in  Samen,  and  he  had. 
heard^  but  could  not  declare  it  from  haying  been  there,  that  at  Kuarka^ 
the  J^ws  ^re  very  numerous— that  the  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  Jews^ 


t4i  JiiHfefn^S^  Mesearckes. 

4  •  • , ;  H^  g%iv^  softie  accoiiiit  'of  tlkt  iigoilr  with  wMch  they  iittetod  ih 
cflrtain  eevemoni^  pariUcatioBs,  i&  a  taaatidr  mor^  severe  than  is  pta^- 
tised- even  by  th^  jiws  at  Jmsaleoi." 

.  We  have  looked  in  vain  for  ^li  account  of  many  antrauiiies  itk 
and  near  Jerusalem^  which  other  traveltere  have  recorded,  and: 
We  cannot  but  find  fault  with  the  author's  omission  of  );he  places 
ifi  each  district  Yet  the  part  of  his  journal  which  telatea  to 
Jerusalem  and  its  envirops^  is  frequently  attractive,  and  a  just 
representation  of  those  feelings  with  which  he  states  himself  to 
liave  been  posaesaed.  But>  as  to  local  particulara,hothRialand 
and  Schohe  are  infinitely  superior ;  and  as  to  the  fertility  of  Iha 
country,  he  must  yield  the  palm  to  Wamd^ros.  Adnoomili8» 
indeed,  is  repeatedly  more  copioua  than  Mr.  Jowett; 

On  Monday,  Decendber  15,  1828,  Mr.  JiDwett  left  Jerusalem^ 
firom  whence  he  retraced  his  way  through  Nablous  to  Bdroiit; 
To  this  paction  of  tfae^work  succeed  some  annotations  illustra- 
tive of  the  Serintures,  of  which  some  are  good,  and  otherl 
£>rced.  After  tnese,.hi8  ohservittiona  on  the  natural  state  of 
Syria  and  the  Holy  land  commence,  which,  together  with  those 
^  their' civil  stated  contaiti  little  that  b  new^  and  are  incalciila- 
\Aj  inferior  to  those  made  by  Scholz^  If  we  likewise  compare 
his  account  of  their  moral  and  religious  state  with  the  chaptefft 
of  the  travellelr^  with  whom  we  have  contrasted  his  statements, 
en  the  Christiana  in  Palestine  and  Syria^— h»i  the  Gathdics  of  ithe 
liatin,  Greek,  Armenian,  and  Syrian  Chnrchea,  uad  the  Ma-^ 
]»nitea, — on  the  schiamatical  Greeks  and  schiismatieal  AtunM 
iiians;  and  with  his  general  remarks  on  the  Christians  in  Syria; 
ive  are  convinced  that  much  more  important  information  wUl  be^ 
^llected  from  the  German.  It  is  only  by  comparing  the  work* 
of  travellers  who  have  visited  the  same  places,  the  one  so  ahordy 
after  the  other,  that  at  this  distance  from  the  scenes  described 
we  are  able  to  form  an  accurate  opinion.  And,  as  Schohs's  Work 
baa  never  been  translated  from  the  German,  we  trust  that^  hf 
Qur  extracts  from  it^  we  are  circulating  useful  knowfedge.  .  W<e- 
^re^  indeed,  firmly  persuaded  that  nothing  would  more  advano^ 
^  ol^ect  of  the  Society  to  which  Mr.  Jowett  belonga,  AanA- 
translation  of  this  book ;  since  it  details  not  only  the  med^nt 
yarned  of  placea  in  the  Holy  Land,  with  their  distances,  but  the 
ipipoata  levied  on  travellers  by  its  governors. 

Omitting,  therefore,  the  other  chapters,  which  hove  no  con^ 
nexion  with  the  plan  of  review  that  we  have  prescribed  to  our*^ 
selvea^  we  shall  briefly  notice^ Mr.  Gi^aa^eVs  jocMd  in  the  Ap- 
p^^ix.  He  ia  of  dpinioh  that  there  may  be  thirty^  thouai^ 
Jiawa  at  Turns:  the  native  Jews  are  distihfguiahed  fhynf  Ac 


otlrar  Tumfeiam  lijr  wearing  a  black  or  dark  bhte  seuU-oap 
iiader  die  toarhan;  the  Eun^pean  Jews  w«ar  hate^  asd  chiefly 
speak  Spanish  or  Italian. 


The  native  Jews  speak  the  Arabic  of  the  country,  but  their  books , 
are  in  Hebrew.  There  is  not  much  coi"diality  between  the  two  classed.  * 
.  .  ^.  Tliere  is  s^  Roman  Catholic  convent  and  church  in  Tunis,  and 

Ihere'is  also  a  chapel  in  the  French  Consulate ITiere  are  a  good 

many  Caibdnari  in  Tunis The  Protfestant  Christians  are  few  in 

number The  Moore  have  schools,  but  do  not  use  printed  books.*' 

-  An  English  merchant,  with  whom  Mr«  G.  dined,  imagined 
tlmt  the  popi^tion  did  not  exceed  serenty  thousands  The 
mnnmer  is  much  hotter  there  than  at  Malta. 

"  Neither  Christians  nor  Jews  can  become  proprietore  either  of 
houses  or  land Bread,  meat,  and  oil,  are  cheap.  Wine  is  contra- 
band ;  but  it  is  imported  under  the  name  of  vinegar.  The  pay  of  a  day- 
labourer  employed  by  private  persons  is  somewhat  less  than  a  shilling 
sterling :  the  Bey,  however,  frequently  obliges  many  to  work  for  him  for 
a  less  sum. ....  *  He'  has  about  ten  thousand  troops  in  his  pay,  con- 
sisting of  four  thousand  Turks  or  Levantines,  and  six  thousand  Zwo^ 
wahs,  natives  of  the  country.  . .  .  .Zwowah  is  (I  believe)  the  genets^ 
name  for  Moorish  soldiere :  those  in  the  service  of  the  Bey  are  enlisted 
from  various  mountain-tribes  of  North  Africans." 

The  condition  of  the  slaves  and  Jews  in  Tunis  (that  of  the 
latter  befaig  asserted  to  be  the  worst)  is  depicted^  together  witii 
Ae  mode  of  instruction  adopted  in  their  school,  which  is  a  mi- 
serable synagogue.  Mr.  G.  mentions  Mord^cai  Naggiar,  .as 
luKving  compiled  for  the  Dutch  government  a  grammar  and  vo- 
cabulary of  the  Zenati  language,  to  which  the  Sbowiah  bears  an 
affinity  J'— neither  of  these  dialects  have  been  reduced  to  an  or* 
tbographkal  standard ; — ^and  that  it  is  difficult  to  procure  here 
Arabic  MSS.  During  his  residence  in  this  country  the  writer 
visited  the  ruins  of  Carthage  and  Bizerta,  the  Hippo  Zaritensis 
of  the  ancients:  and  after  his  return  to  Tunis,,  he  made  an 
excuraion  to  Susa,  on  all  of  which  places  he  has  made  some  brief 
remarks.  The  Zenati^  Showiah^  and  Shelby,  are  mentioned  as 
North-African  dialects ;  and  those  of  the  interior  are  stated  to 
be  the  Bomooj  the  Borgnoo,  the  B&germy,  the  Hawsa,  and  the 
To&dboktoo,  between  all  which  there  is  a  resemblance.  They 
9ie  not  written  languages,  the  Arabic  being  used  for  corres- 
pondence. 

^  This  journal  ia  very  interesting,  and  totally  free  from  the 
egotism  which  we  regret  in  that  of  Mr.  Jowett.  As  we  ofos^ved 
in  limine^  we  have  totally  abstained  from  a  discussion  of  the 
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^ork  of  Mr*  J.  €»  U)  its  object ;  yet^with  respect  tb  iU  meBiB 
us  a  Uterury  production,  wa  feel  purselves  called  upon  to  pass.nt 
judgment.  Very  little  that  is  new  has  attracted. our  notices 
whilst  many  important  particidars^  which  must  have  been  pbr 
vious  to  a  traveller  In  the  Holy  Land/ have  been  totally  disrer 
garded.  Mr*  Jowett  has  dilated  too  mucb  on  his  own  feelings 
and  reflections:  he  has  adverted  unnecessarily . and  too  ^d 
quently  to  his  intended  publication;,  yet  in. some  instance^ 
vhere  he  has  indulged  criticismsi  he  has  been  felicitpys*  W9 
make  none  of  these  exceptions  to  the  journal  in  the  Appendix. 
After  all  we  are  of  opimon^  that  whatever  may  be  ihe  fain^ 
ipoae  to  which  «uch  a  work  may  be  applied,  more^ood,*.wbedb^ 
it  be  regarded  as  areligious  or  literary  publication^  would  refidk 
from  a  judicious  compilation  from  ancient  and  modern  (aravels  hi 
these  regions;  for  although  a  work  containing  perfectly  nove}. 
matter^  of  which  we  despair,  should  make  its  'a]ppearance,  even 
this  would  be  inadequate  to  the  end  proposed,  without  the  aid 
jof  preceding  travels.  And  we  know  of  none  so  adapted  to  this 
end  as  the  volume  of  *  Scholz,  which  we  have  here  introduced 
to  notice:  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  documents  tii 
i^hich  reference  coidd  be  ](nade*.  r 


The  Cathedral  Antiquities  ofEnglandy  or  an  Historical,  Architecturalp 
und  Graphical  Illustration  of  the  English  Cathedral  Churches*  MU 
John  Brittok,  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  AnHquari^Ajif  Itondw^ 
FelUm  of  the  Royal  Society  of  loiter ature.  Honorary  Member  of  ikk 
jintiquarian  Society  of.Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  Honorary  TreaS,  and 
Sec,  to  the  London  Architect^  and  Antiquaries^  Society^  M<inb^ 
tary  Member  of  the  Norwich  Society  of  Artists,  S^c.  M.  and  4toi 
Longman.     1814—1825.  *  ^ 

It  may  justly  be  deemed  a  subject  of  regret,  that  there  evci^ 
should  have  been  a  period,  in  which  Ecclesiastical  Architectufif 
ceased  to  h^  professionally  a  subject  of  as  much  interest  to  th^ 
Clergyman,  sis  to  the  Antiquary  and  Artist.  No  one  who  consS* 
ders  its  intimate  connection  with  the  service  of  God,  will  deny  itif 
daim  to  a  place  among. the  secondary  studies  of  those  irho  are  set 
apart  for  the  service  or  the  sanctuary.    The  frequent  refereneer 

,    •     •         -  •  .  .  .       V      '    ■'  J 

^-The  title  is,  Reise  in  der  Gegen^  ^wischeu  Alei^andrien-  und  Paritpuuaii,-.  die. 
LHisKsehe  Wiiste,  Siwa,  Egypten;  Palaitina,  und  Syrian,  in  deq  JjalM-^ii  ][82|)  un^  XSS^l^ 
VoAiDr.  Joh.  Mart.  Ailg:ustin  Scholz,-  Professor  der '  Tbeologie  auf-der  UnlveirsitUt  Int 
Bonn.    "Leipzig  und  Sorau..  IS'22.     8vo.  ,*     •      '  "    " ^-..^  ...  wj 
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4iid ^aiioiit  to  Ae  atehitectore  of  the  sacred  structures  .of  alt 
ageS)  whicb  oocufiiuthe  course  of  regular  professiohal  re^ading, 
Muler  some  knowtedge  of  it  highly  expedient;  and  many  occar 
siims  in  public  kfe>  Where  an  acquaintance  with  it  would  be  very 
adyantageousi  g{?e  iiadditional  importamce,  .  It  cmnot  therefore 
be  oak,  of  4^e  prorinee  of  a  Review,  of  which  Theoiogy  is  indeed 
the  more  immediate  object^  but  to  the  general  design  of  which  no- 
tiimg  .'aflfecttng  the  interests  of  Religion  and  the  Church  can  be 
deemed  foreign^  or  unsuitable. 

'.  No&ing  can  be  furdief  from  our  wishes,  than  that  the  Clergyj 
in  studying  the  rearii^  of  teim^es!  made,  with  hands^  shouId>  as 
was  complainied  by  the  good  Btshop  ^f  Worcester  at  the  time 
of  the  Conquest,  '^forget  the  Spiritual  Temple  of  the  Lord.'* 
To  Aeone  great  obja^t  for  which  they  were  ordained,  doubt^ 
\tsB  they  are,  as  much  is  in  them  Ues,  to  bend  aU  their  studies ; 
.and  never  may  they  be  more  rememberedas  Architects  and 
Aoliquanes,  than  as  ambassadors. for  Christ,  and  stewards  of 
Aa  myatoiies  of  God  ^r— but  surely,  if  "whatsoever  is  lovely  and 
of  good  report,"  be  a  proper  objectof  attenttOn»  and  in  the^care 
of  greater  things  we  are  not  expected  to  foi^et.  the  letsSf  the 
^rvant  of  Grod  may  be  allowed  to  have  some  regard  to  "  th0 
place  where.  His  Honour  dwelletb>"  and  to  account  the  Jiours  of 
rdaacation  well  employed,  which  enable  him  to  Add  the  beauty 
of  outward  appearance  to  the  place  where  "  the  beauty  of  holii* 
Bess"  is  to  be  found. 

'  If  observation  and  experience  had  not  taught  us  the  exceed- 
ingly narrow  views  which  some  Individuals  taJce  of  these  matters 
'!— persons  whose  piety  and  sincerity  claim  our  best  regard, — ^we 
shoidd  without  fturdier  preface  advance  to  the  consideration  of 
a  a«rt>iect  at  al)  times  imetesting,  and  at  the  present  .time  pe- 
cnliffiny  so* 

•  To  those  among  the  dissenters,  who  seem  to  think  that  the 
greater  the  neglect  of  the  talents  with  which  He  hasendowi^ 
the  mind,  the  better  the  Deky  will  be  pleased,  we  would  recomfi' 
samd'jthe  consideratbn  of  the  conduct  of  the  Quaker^,,  who 
gave  up  their  own  fixed  sentiments  in  &vour  of  the  early. de- 
veloped genius  of  the  late  Present  West,*— a  rare  thing  for,  a 
reliipous  body  to  do  in  any  caae,  and. in.  this*  most  singular,  and 
mc»t  fffiaiseiwoflhy.  To.  those  among  our^ves^  who  are  dis^ 
posed  to  think  hardly  of  their  brethren  wKen  engaged  in  such 
pmspuits,  we  would  observe,  that  if  a  line  of  ^strict  exchision  is 
toJ>B  drawn  as  to  all  things  not  absolutely,  comprehended  >in  the 
lohars&At  Ordination,  much  of  real  science  axid  sound  learning 
I9i|gt  b#  ttcluded ;  and  if  the  Cler^  sink  below  their  qontempora- 
^Bf  JniseciJbff  attainmottto,  thelat^  to  phu^e 
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tii^  gte&ter  i»)n£^tfiice  in  tH^m:mlh.regBtdia^fao6eo£«  sprntial 
nature.  -  But  if  any  relaxation  from  the  fii»t.  and.  great. duticMc 
be  aHowed,  nestt  to  tbe  advance  of  naal  ecieneeand  sound  leaisK 
i)Ogy  the  fine  arti^  seem  ta  present  as  safe  and.blameldsaa|iurflui(k 
aaany  that  isan  well  be  imagnied;  andin  ao  far  ai^  they  may  bs 
appBed  to  tbe  serviee  of  Keligionj  a  pnpsuit.notmdfiely  to  b€l 
tokrated,  but  encouraged,  '■,.'.  i 

Would  it  tL0t  also  be  absurd  to  expect^  that  when  called  ^poit 
daily  to  minister  in  the  magnificent  edifices  raised  by^^^foi^e^ 
fiEMihers,  men  of >  cultivated  minds  diouU  be  insensible, id. 5fi(ihe 
sublime  and  beautifur  whidb  is  thus  forced  upon  their  attf^ntien^ 
and  that  those  whose  peculiar  and  proper  study  is  the  hmaav 
mind,  i^ould  be  indifierentto  the  singular  fact,  that  these  spieh*.^ 
did  structures  were  raised  during  ages  in  wliich  the  humail  &^ 
'  culttes  were  grievbui^y  depressed  ? 

In  another  pdnt  of  view  iiyd  study  of  edifices  dedieated;to 
the  service  of  rehgion,  isnot  so  much  removed  fromithe.pole  of  aK 
ldW4Bd  clerical  pixrsuitsae  some  imaffine,  A  very  moderate  kncmw 
tedge  of  the  art  in  question,  womd  have  saved, a  considerable 
povtion  of  the^  precious  time  of  eome  mdividuals  most  rere^red 
in  the  Church,  and  prevented  the  publication  of  page  upoii.page, 
and  vohmie  upon  vohufte,  of  sheer  nons^nse^-^for  l^nobetteif 
naiMe  do  tl>e  greaterpart  of  the  dissi^rtations  that  have  hlthertv 
appeared:  upon  tlie  Ten^ple  at  Jerusalem,'  and  Jewish  arcUteew 
ture,  deserve  to  be  designated.  .'.....'         .  c!        ,  : 

-  •  liMti'-v^^tk  respect  to  the  advance  of  tiie  Art  itself,  we  a*e  in- 
clined to  think,  that,  on  exannnation^  most  pexisoBswoAl^'be 
dlsrposed  to^  ag^  with  ttrinregiiettin^  the  i^egride  to 'which:  it  ba» 
been  sevt^re^  from  clerical  pursiiits  Mf  any  one  diink  diiBfei:en%j 
let  him.  turn  over  <2ie  volumes  of  Mt?..Britton>  aiid  see  what 
churchmen  have  done — let  him  their  see  what  professed  a»ehi» 
tebts  fai  later  'dm^s  havealso  done^  w&en't&ey.haye  been.nncon- 
neeted  widi.tbe-clei^,  atH'  umnfluentted  by  what*  sotaeweuid 
term  dericalprcjudieesJ  Wefaave^  foo'^donbt  as tn^ tbe.ntsiilt 
of  the  ^examiiiation;  .  We  are  indeed,  aware,  tluU;  to  seake^iemaM 
nent  men  weare  dneply  indebted;  beti  wealsowtdlj^mfimbeiS 
the  birtiiand  the  ediscatioiL^bf  Wr^^noii  can  weeter  fin^t 
the languagein  whic&Pn&ufie  inteoduoesthe subjoict.  /' fib^^in 
fabritta;  aktma  t%  da  esser .  posts  <q>era^  ed  industrial  asciodM 
elia  con  bella  misura,  e-prcnportiotmaia^  epttipartito^.  xAi  Boma 
alc^dabbio:45iideve  &re  nei  Temp^,  ne^  quab:esso«Fi^«iei  9 
Datove^di  tutteie-cose  Db  OtUnio.Masinmd  deve^e8eei0;da  jioi 
adorato,  ed  in^-qUelmodo,  che  .le.foti2eiiostte|a^iscona»i^^ 
e  yiflgrattato:  ^  tanti'  Sl  Jioi:r.cdntinuanietite''^ii:'.iMnefii9^ 
Per  il  che  se.  gii  ^itottini  nel-fabricahttrie;jn^ 
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iisano  grandissima  cura  per  ritrovare  eccellenti,  e  periti  Archi-, 
tetti  et  sofficienti  artefici,  sono  ceriamente  obHgati  ad  usaria 
xndtto  maggiore  nelP  edificar  le  chiese :  £  se  in  quelle  alia  camr 
moditd  piin^ipalinente  attendono:  in  queste  alia  digni!^,  e. 
grandezza  di  cbi  hk  da  edservi  invocato^  ed  adorato  devono. 
rigiiardlire;  il  quale  esbehdb  il  soxmno  bekie,  e  la  somma  per-r 
fetCicme;  ^moltoconTeiieTolej,  che  tuttele  cose  et  lui  dedicate 
in  qliella  perfettione  isiano  ridotfte,  che  per  nbi^i  possa  maggiore. 
£  veramente  cansiderando.noi  quesfa  bella  i&ac'hina  del  Moncta 
di  quanti  mera^^gliosi  omamenti  ella  sia  ripiena^  e  come  i  cieli 
CD  -I'liontiniiio  lor  gii'are  vadino  in  iei  le  stagioni  secondo  il  nar 
tuntl  IdBG^gno  cangiando^  e  icon  la  soaVissixrukarmonia  del  tem- 
peratolof  n^ovimento  se  stessi  cdnservmo ;  nonpossiamo  dubi^l 
tarC)  che  dovendo  esser  simili  i  piccioli  Tempij,  che  noi  fac- 
ciamo ;  k  questo  grandissimo  dalla  sua  immensa  bonta  con  una 
sua  parola  perfettamente  compinto>  non  siamo  tenuti  si  fare  in 
lora  tujbti  quelli  -ornamenti,  che  per  noi  siano  possibili ;  ed  in 
Hlodb  e  c€m  ta)  prbpbrtione  edificaldi,  che  tutte  le  parti  insieme 
una:  Isoave-  armonia  appohrtino  h,  ^i  occhi  de'  riguardanti,  e 
dueana^a  per  se  alF  uso  alguale  sara  destinata  conveneTolmente 
serra;  Fer  laqiisd  cosa^  benclie di  molta  lode  siano  degni  di 
ooloro)  i  quail  da  ottimo  spirito  guidati,  hannogia  al  soinmo  Dio 
GMese^  e  Tenipij  fabticati,  e  fabricano  tutta  via,  &c"  ArcML 
lAK  ly.  Prb^M* 

'  Hadiillfek-thus,  there  would  have  been  no  cause  for  regret 
in  the  Art's  being  taken  from  those  who  had  higher  duties  to 
attend  to,  since  die  spirit  which  would  have  influenced*  tlie 
€Ierk5  Bad  been  so  happily  imbibed  by  the  Laic*  If  we 
consider  the  deep  attention  whichl  Sir  Christopher  Wren  gave 
to  the  auligecty  as  is  evident  fr6m.  the  memoranda  preserved  in 
&e  Pasentalia,  wecah  have  no  doubt  that  if  all  were  like  him, 
even  tboi^h  not  elevated  by  genius  equal  to  his,  the  buildings 
would  be  worthy  of  the  Church  of  Ehigland..  When^  however. 
We  observe  that  ft  was  the  object  of  these  gieat  men,  and  others 
like'^aiihded,  ta -vender  the  Arts,  subservient  to  ReUgipn,  while 
their  representatives  seem  to  regard  iReligion  only  so  far  as  it  may 
^e  employment  tp  the  Art,-^we  must  regret  the  .change*. 
Architects,  ^  such,  are  too  frequently  very  incompetent  judges 
of  ecde8iasti<^  biulding0--«from  their  multifarious  avocations 
Ihey  cannot,  pay  that  attention  to  this  single  branch  which.it 
desWves. 

.  In  this  country  particularly,  various  circumstances  have  con-r 
tributed  much  to  the  increase  of  the  evil.  In  the  sixteenth 
Mntmy,  S^gland  was.  well  su|)plied  with  Churches;  but  the 
la^iiasteries  idikb  had  formerly  been  the  great  schools  of  £cd£^ 
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siastical  Architecture  were  broken  up, — the  difference  of  reli^? 
gious  opinions,  and  tiie  spirit  of  the  times,  were  hostile  to  imt 
provement, — and  a  most  barbarous  medley,  in  imitation  of  Itatiaa. 
Architecture,  had  been  introduced*  The  following  century^ 
indeed,  introduced  Italian  Architecture ;  but  .the  distressea  of 
the  Church  during  the  middle  of  that  period,  and  the  in- 
difference with  which  the  Court  regarded  it  during  the  latter, 
part,  materially  weakened  the  effect  of  the  .exertions  of  the 
friends  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture, 

.  Durkig  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  there  was. somen 
what  of  a  revival  of  interest  in  its  behalf,  but  the.  death  of  Queen 
Anne  was  fatal :  the  effects  of  what  was  begun  before  it|  warei 
felt  for  a  time — ^but  only  tor  a  time, 

"  See  under  Ripley  rise  a  new  Whitehall, 

^  While  Jones's  and  Boyle's  united  labours  fall,        

While  Wren  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  descends,** 

Since  that  period,  it  has  not  been  by  building  Churches,  that; 
t^e  profession  at  large  have  been  sustained ;  and.  it  would  have 
been  folly  to  expect  that  they  should  turn  aside  &om  an  art^ 
daily  called  into  practice,  to  study  one  of  which  there  appeared » 
Ro  probabUity  tnat  it  ever  would  be  required*  .  The  erectioii. 
of  Churches  degenerated  into  the  building  of  Chapels  on  spe* 
culation.  In  these  nondescript  structures,  the .  ohjept  being  to 
make  the  most  of  the  ground,  the  effects  might  easily,  be .antii* 
eipated.  .  .  .      >  . 

■  Of  our  dissenting  brethren  it  is  but  just  to  say  in  this  re&poctf, 
that  if  ^^  others  to  some  faint  meaning  made  pretence,'' they  pre-v 
served  inviolate  their  right  of  dissenting  from  aU  antiquity ;  nor* 
did  the  Conventicle  ever  1'  deviate  into  sense,"  so  far  as  ardii*: 
tecture  was  concerned.  The  Roman  Catholics  were  too.  caun 
tious  to  display  their  strength  prematiu*ely*  These  ciroum- 
stances  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  judging .  of  the 
probable  advance^  or  decline,  o£  ecclesiastical  architectuf e  :at 
the  present  day.  Jf  the  gr^uits  of  Parliament,,  and  those  of 
the  Society  for  building  Churches,  have  hitherto  not  effectedjBO. 
m\ich  for  art  as  for  religion,  and  the  buildings  which  have  h^&^ 
erected  principally  serve  to  show  how  little  the  subject  was  un-. 
derstood ;  great  allowances  must  be  made  for  the  neglect  inter. 
which.it.  had  unavoidably  &llen.  It  could  not  reasonably  be 
expected  that  after  a  sleep  of  a  century,  ecclesiastical  architecn 
ture  should  start  up  and  resume  the  place  it  once  held,  when 
every  other  bnanch  of  science  and  art  had  been  rapidly. ad-t 
vancing.  .  Other  causes ^Iso  had  operated..  The. arcnlteat$  :of 
4^en  Anne's  fifty  new  churches  were  not  perplexed  hy^ai^  ma^i 
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'jterial  differenced  of  opinion;  The  labours  of  Joties,  and  Wren, 
end  Burlington,  had  fixed  Italian  architecture  on  too  firm  k 
li>a8is  to  be  shaken,  and  their  successors  had  no  idea  of  any  thing 
beyond  it.  Grecian  architecture,  as  known  to  us,  was  to  them 
altogether  unknown,  and  they  did  wisely  in  adapting  to  the 
wants  of  this  country,  that  style  of  art  which  had  in  the  first  in- 
-etance  been  formed  for  the  manners  of  Italy  upon  the  remains 
/ouiid  in  that  country. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  the  fastidious  critics  of  the  pre- 
sent day  may  say,  the  advocates  of  the  Italian  style,  from  Jones 
to  Gribbs,  did  more  with  the  materials  they  had  to  work  upon 
tban  their  successors  are  ever  likely  to  accomplish.  Experience 
had  discovered  what  was  best  adapted  for  our  churches ;  and 
Tim^,  diat  greatest' of  all  innovators,  had  gradually  introduced 
«uch  alterations  as  were  required.  It  is  true  that  this  style  was 
hot  the  pure  original  antique ;  but  if  this  is  to  be  the  test,  where 
are  we  to  stop  ?  the  Roman  was  a  corruption  of  the  Greek,  and 
the  Greek  had,  perhaps,  a  more  Eastern  origin.  If  intrinsic  beauty 
is  to  decide  the  question;  it  will  be  interminable,  since  that  is  a 
matter  of  opinion ;  but  if  fitness  and  adaptation  to  the  purposes 
for  which  these  edifices  were  designed,  are  to  be  taken  into  the 
account,  as  well  as  proportion,  the  churches  of  this  period  will 
bear  examination. 

The  example  and  authority,  however,  of  these  architects  had 
an  influence  over  the  public  mind,  not  less  mischievous  in  the 
second  instance,  than  it  had  been  useful  in  the  first:  they  had 
worked  vrith  the  materials  they  had  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
and  there  fixed  the  bounds  of  art;  those  ingenious' gentlemen 
who  generally  follow  in  the  train  of  Genius  to  catch  its  mantle 
when  falling,  not  to  preserve  indeed  but  to  tear  it  into  shreds, 
proceeded  with  all  due  diligence  to  lay  down  by  rule.  Their  mas- 
ters had  indeed  been  partly  fettered  in  the  same  manner,  but  of 
course  not  to  the  same  extent;  and  the  sawe  '^  by  plumb  line  and 
rule,  works  many  a  fool,"  had  every  chance  of  being  perpetuated, 
— ^wheri  the  discovery  of  the  treasures  of  Grecian  art  brought  in 
a  new  power  which  involved  the  theorists  in  a  very  awkward  di- 
lemma; for  the  case  was  thus:  Romaif  architecture  was  derived 
from  Greek,  and  by  all  testimony  the  latter  was  the  better,  so 
that  there-ivas  no  chance  of  gaining  the  victory  by  authority; 
there  also  seemed  no  chance  of  making  the  two  styles  coalesce, 
but  there  remained  the  effect  of  prejudice,  and  for  a  time  that 
prevailed.  '  It  was  by  slow  degrees  that  the  most  precious  of  the^ 
.treasures  pf  ancient  art  became  known  and  duly  appreciated. 
-  But  the  interest  excited  by  the  countries  in  which  these  reniains 
;^e^ted>'Ead  fixed '^  the  attention  of  some  who  were  gifted  witir 
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eufiicient  judgment  to  be  well  able  to  appreciate  the'  wbrtHof 
what  they  saw^  and  with  sufEcient  zeal  to  carry  into  eiffect'th^ 
noble  resolution  of  securing  to  their  country  the  honour  ahd  <^e 
advantage  of  presenting  them  to  the  public  eye.  Wood  and 
Dawkinsy  by  their  splendid  publications  of  Balbec  and  Pal- 
myra, led  the  way;  and  the  Athenian  Antiquities  of  Stewart  and 
Revett  follow«ed.  To  the  Dilettanti  society  we  are  indebted  for 
the  admirable  volume  of  Chandler  on  the  Ionian  Antiquities^ 
and  to  Mr.  Adain  for  the  deCneatiota  of  the  last  effort  of  Roman 
greatness,  the  palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalatro.  '  It  has  beeii  re-* 
served  to  our  own  time,  to  have  the  remaining  antiquities  of 
Greece  brought  before  us;  and,  in  addition,  those  of  Elgypt  and 
Italy. 

The  fuU  effects  of  these  works  we  can  hardly  yet  estimate, 
but  much  is  sufficiently  evident.    Considering  the  state  in  whtek 
architecture  existed  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  perhaps  nothing  but  the  discovery  (for  so  itniay  fairly 
be  called)  of  Grecian  architecture,  could  have  shaken  it  ftooi  die 
lethargy  into  which  it  .was  sinking.     Its  influence  has  at  length 
penetrated  to  every  part  of  the  lungdom,  and  generally  witli  the 
nappiest  effects.    Far  more  correct  ideas  of  ancient  art  are  now 
every  where  common,  than  were  before  entertained  even  by  the 
select  few ;  a  more  chaste  and  elegant  style  of  decoration  has  * 
'spread  through  the  houses/ of  all  Tanks,  and  some  of  our  public 
buildings  have  assumed  a  degree  of  sober  magnificence  and  truts 
greatness  before  unknown.     But  eyien  these  have  be^n  attended 
by  considerable  abatements ;  for — ^there  being  no  check  upon  ig- 
norance and  presumption,  and  every  builder  and-  contractor,  a^ 
suming  the  name  of  architect,  ^s  suited  his  convenience— a  pro- 
fession which,  from  its  double  claims  as  ail  art'  and  a  science, 
more  than  any  other  requires  the  union  of  sound  knowledge 
'  and  fine  taste,  has  been  filled  with  men  the  least  endowed  with 
them.    To  such  persons  whatever  was  found  in  any  of  the  works 
of  the  ancients  was  Grecian ^  and  with  equal  acuteness  they  aeem 
to  have  concluded,  that  whatever  combination  could  be  made 
with  their  V  disjecta  membra'*  would  be  Grecian  also.     The 
blessings  produced  by  the  return  of  peace  after  so  long  and 
severe  a  contest,  when  felt,  produced,  as  might  havie  been^  anti- 
cipated, a  strong  stimulus  for  improvement,  and  the' wdl  kiiown 
wishes  of  the  Sovereign  were  warmly  seconded  by  those  of  his 
people.    The  sister  arts  had  also  made  great  advances:  the 
rapid  progress  manifest  in  the  departaient  of  the  civil  engineer 
seemed  to  make  some  effort  necessary  on  die  part  of  the  arclu- 
.  tect.     Thetise  of  stucco  affording  a  ready  mode  of  prodtHiing 
atchitectural  embellishment, — ^to  which  the  Adams  had  in  vaia 
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teacfd;  and.a8  4ibese  i9ii(:i4u»g  i|i,^i|gland  ^f hich  sp  e»ptivatea 
iii^  fiubjic  «s  that  whii|h>  ^fipiet  be  ceinprfih^iided^  (toarticuUrly 
vb^  tbe  ^barm  of  a  natxie  is  added  tbieFeunj^)^  ou  alt  i$ide$  hare 
arififen  ina^tatiQPP  of  the  an^ique^ ''  which  make  ihe  lea^rned  smile 
^nd  the  unleaFned  .9tare,"  or.noveltiesj  '<  perverse,  all  mt)mtrous> 
all  prodigiousr  Ihipg^,  abominable,  inutterable,  and  worse  than 
febles  yet  have  feigned^  or  fear  cone^ived," 
'  It  would  fee  unjustf  however,  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  merit 
of  some  i»f  our  moden^  architects.  There  are  now  living  a  very 
^^tsiderable  nyi^ber  realty; deserving  of  the  name,  to  whom 
W^  l^k  for  the  advapQement  of  this  noble  art,  and  for  whose 
reputation  we  are  truly  anxious^  trusting  that  their  superior 
knowledge  and  good  sense,  will  in  time  counteract  the  bad 
effects  arising  from  the  more  numerous  body  destitute  of  the 
qualifications  which  would  entitle  them  to  rank  as  Architects* 
;  We  woidd  not  say  one  word  to  hurt  tbe  feeHngs  of  any  indi* 
vidual;  but  we  are  consulting  the  b^st  interests  of  the  profession 
m  exposing  the  quaekery  which  sp  longha3  flagrantly  disgraced 
it,  and  in  so  doing,  doubt  not  that  every  one  who  wishes  well  to 
the  art  will  agree  with  usr-and  those  who  have  studied  it  most, 
and  practised  it  best,  will  most  strongly  defend  the  truth  of  our 
•  'assertion-^that  .in general  "  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  profes* 
sional  education  of  the  profession  at  large/'  which  is  the  most 
fatal  bar  to  progressive  improv^^ment.  If  tten  some  of  the  new 
churches  are  censured  as  displaying  little  architectural  talent, 
little  ingenuity  of  invention,  an^  little  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
^construction,  let  the  blame  rest  where  it  ought,  not  on  the  Com- 
miseionera,  who  could  only  select  the -best  designs  from  those  offer- 
edg  but  on  the  public  who  hav0  450  long  been  contented  to  make  no 
distinction  between  the  man  wjbo  reaUy  gives  his  life  to  the  study 
of  the  science,  and  him  who  turns.it  into  a  mere  trade,  and  me- 
chanical business  of  imitatiQn» 

To  these  latter  gentlemen  the  building  of  new  churches  was 
Indeed  a  serious  amir.  The  very .  idea  of  designing  a  church 
ifas  •enough  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart;  and  no  time 'was  given 
for  consideration.  Church  .wiork  erer  since  the  davs  of  Sir 
Koger de Coyerley  has4>iien'pro¥erbially  slow;  but  tbe  state- 
laent^  sent  in  from  ^1  sides  rto  the  Commissioners,,  proved  so 
Wrongly  the  necessity  of  ^njmediate  accommodation  being  af- 
forded, ik»t  no  l&ng  <ddby'^uld  be  grtuited,  in  which  to  beg, 
•bomrow,  or  «t0al,.  idoA^  tipon  the  subject.  Very  great,  there- 
fore, weuhderstandj  was  the  bustle  into  which  the  building  tribe 
.were  tiirown :  for  who  had  ever  heard  of  any  regulai*  system  for 
jChurch  building*?    Churches  could  not  be  ordered  like  Me- 
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tliodk't  Meetfng«H6ttsed  '*  at  go  iliuch  a  score  agreeably- ta  pot^ 
tern  annexed."  They  were,  intended  to  h^'permanetd,  a  Worrf 
wluch  had  become  obsolete ;  and  not  the  most  tenacio^as  faetacntf 
could  recollect  any  thing  about  it  which  hi^  instructors  ihthe  aiHT 
and  craft  of  masonry,  had  heard Y/i^V instructors  mention,  as  haiv^ 
ing  been  handed  down  traditionally.  Books  did  not  aifbrd  muci^ 
reUef,  for  though  there  were  abundance,  the  old  designs  Wer# 
not  Grecian,  and  even  Colin  CanlpbelFis  warm  commendation  of 
a  *^  design  of  my '  own  composinj^,  and  yety  beikutifiil  in  taf 
opinion,  prored  in  rain.  To  apply  Grecian  architecture  to  oiiu^ 
Churches  was  indeed  a  tafl[k,  for  though  Stewart  had  done  # 
Httle  in  that  way,  ancl  a  few  others  had  followed  his  exMipAej 
these  specim^s  were  so  thinly  scattered  about  the  country,  and 
ieven  knoiHi  to  so  few,  as  not  materially  to  betefit  en<]uirenii 

Now  loo&uig  at  ail  these  cif-ctimstatiCes,  cbn)»idlering  the  latSt 
and  plaster  age  in  which  we  live,  the  Ion];  p^eriod  i^ich  h«A 
elapsed  since  the  constrdcdon  of  churches  fdrial^  a  part  of  ^i 
arcnitect's  diity,  the^  general  state  of  public  taste,  tod  the  cle^ 
ficient  education  of  the  profession  kt  large,  our  new  churches 
are  quite  as  fair  satnples  as  could  reasonably  hikve  been  expected. 
If  tney  rarely  rise  above  mediocrity,  liiey  do  not  ofi^ii  s4rtk 
greatly  below  it ;  and  though  there  is  a  general  feebleness  m&m^ 
fest  in  their  designs,  they  are  by  tio  means  generally  deitttute  iX 
parts  that  please* 

In  some  few  indeed  we  see  the  noble  domgs  of  absurdi^,  but 
take  them  altogether^  and  they  will  be  found  to  answer  their 
purpose  very  well.  There  arfe  some  ako  which  reall;i^  deserve 
praise,  and  many  which  present  very  pleasing  specimens  of  the 
ornamental  part  of  Grreciatt  Architecture,  applied'  with  greitt 
effisct.  Upon  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  Greciait  ArchitectuVe 
there  can  be  no  doubt,. and  wherever  we  can  meet  inlSii  speci- 
mens of  it,  which  we  are  able  to  detach  from  the  absurdkied 
connected  with  them,  we  must  receive  some  degree  of  plesi^sure; 
nor  can  it  be  prejudicial  to  the  general  diffusion  of  tairte  that 
the  most  elegant  forms,  and  the  finest  prop<n1ions,  are  thus 
presented  to  the  public  eye,  though  we  may  regret  some:^r^ 
ciimstances  that  accompany  them. 

There  is,  however,  another  question  well  deserving  of  con- 
sideration, as  to  how  fiu*  Grecian  Architecture  is  of  itself  wiefl 
adapted  for  ecclesiastical  edifices?  but  into  t^iis  we  cannot  il^/w 
enter.  Persons  will  of  course  form  different  opkiions  in  many 
eases  from  early  prepossessions,  a  few  on  partial  knowledge  or 
partial  consideration  of  the  subject;  and  the  new  churches  of 
St.  Pancras,  and  St.  Luke's  Chelsea,  will  each  have  their  respec- 
tive advocates,  little  capable,  perhaps,  of  appreciating  the  wtetk 


6f  4^  Qthor.  ^  Tint  dj&rence  of  opinton  we  sbaQ  ilot  attempt  to' 
leconciley  fork  18  ]iK>re  likely  to  {>jK>mate  than  to  retard  the  pro-" 
gress  of  the  art,  as  there  is  ample  fieldfor  both  styles  to  he  niUy. 
tned^  4aid  time  will  best  decide  die  ccmtest.    But  we  wish  the 
styles,  to  be  .fidrly  tei^d,  not  caricatured,  as  both  have  been  in' 
sOQie  'instances^    The  principles  of  design  in  each  are  essentially 
distinct,  the  dBfects  originally  sought  to  be  produced  were  libt 
the  same,  the  purposes  for  which  the  Gbrecian  temples,  and  the 
cfaurchesiof.  me  pointed V  style  were  erected,  though  both  re-^ 
ligious,  were  also  diffejpent,  and  even  the  materials  themselves 
so  different  as  to  become  a  subject  of  serious  ccmsideration^ 
The  questicmhas  nev£r  yet  been  sufficiently  considered,  nor  per-* 
jb^ps  can  it  be.so  at  present  .  GredsMi  arcUtecture,  as  applied 
to  modem  purposes,  is  an  art  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  the  Pointed 
Slyle  is  on^  just  beginning  to  rear  its  head  from  the  dust.    To 
this  last we.mustnow  turn oiur. attention. 
..   Party  fejpling  ran  so.high  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  that 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  with  images  and  pictures,  our  ances* 
tors  (in'  emancipating  themselYes  from  the  yoke  of  Rome)  in 
some  measure  connected  the  style  of  architecture  which  had  en- 
•shrined,  those  idols.  The  founders  of  our  church,  indeed,  took 
.care  to.  guard  against  ccmduct  similar  to  that  which  has  left  so 
indelible  a  stain  on  the  conduct  of  Knox ;  but  with  the  revival  of 
letters,  a  taste  for  whatever  was  connected  with  l^em  arose,  and 
'for  want  of  b^ter  models,  as  we  have  before  seen,  the  strange 
jnedley  of  architecture  which,  flourii^bed  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza-* 
Jbieth  and  James,  was  admired,  because  believed  to  be  classicaL 
/When  this  .was  driven  out  by  the  Italian  style,  the  introducers 
:^of. good,  taste  twere  so  occupied  by  that  one  great  work,  that 
diey  had  littiie  time  ^and  inclination  to  attend  to  the  ancient  ar** 
chitecture  of  England.    They  were  eveki  grossly  ignorant  of  it* 
.and  ad(^ting  the  s^ly  nick-name  which  a  pedant  bad  given  the 
liaKi&i  archiieciure  of  the  dart  ages,  they  denominated  Gothic 
a  style  of  which  the  GU>ths  had  no  more  idea  than  the  Greeks* 
.It  is  melancholy  to  see  auch  men  as  Evelyn,  ,Wren,  and  Addir 
son,  repeating  the  same  absurd  nonsense,  shutting  their  eyes 
to  die  evidence  of  their  senses,  and  discarding  the  testimony  of 
hi^ory.    Some  allowance  indeed  mav  be  made  for  the  prej  udices 
roCthe  man  who  could,  design  St.  Paul's,  in  favour  of  a  style  of  art 
Jn  which  he  was  a  consummate  master ;  and  the  more  so  when 
ve  recollect,  that  he  did  give  our  ancestors  the  praise  they  me- 
rited for  their  skill  in  construction.    We  grieve  that  such  a  maa 
should  be  capable  of  building  such  things  as  the  towers  at 
Westminster;  and,  recollecting  them,  care  not  much  for  his 
opimop  of  the  style  which  he  so  miserably  attempted^o  imitate: 
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h^t  weittolr  of  116  daim  wincii  Mn  AdBison' could  irairj 
in  vindkatioxl  of  the  taste  'wbich  discovered  only  -'^  ^eamiess^. 
fe  a /*  <3othic  Cathedral*.''  c 

;  Itrvraa  cesetved  hDw&rer  to  WarbinrtOB  to  perfect  thetlieory 
ef  die  Goddc  origm  of  the  pbnited  style,  Sirhich  hemcoordnigl^ 
did  iridi  all  the  mbiKtyy  -and  diBoregard  of  matter  of  faist^^icit 
might  have  been  expected  from  that  bver.of  paradaK«  .  Hiare^ 
presentation,  if  the  leaat  aecurate/is  eertajaljrthe  mostamustng 
of  any  that  bave  yet  been  presented  to  the  public;  and  if  we 
were  not  predetermined  to  abstain  Irom  &at  firiiitfiilBnlnect  ^ 
controversy,  his 'account  of  the  matter  would  hot  sUgbuy  .c(»^ 
roborate  bur  sentiments,  as  to  theutiUty^of  a  Bisfaop'J3  knowing 
something  of  architecture  beyond  the  name-^partieiilarly  whea 
he  writes  about  it, 

'  If,  however,  the  Pointed  Style  was  thus  subject  to  misrepiresen* 
tation,  there  were  some  who  duly  appreciated  its  worth:  they 
were  at  a  fitdepains  to  inquire  about  it,  before  they  pronbunced 
it'of  Gothic  origin,  and  took  the  trouble  ^of  lookb^:  into  the 
Cathedrals  before 'they  published  «i  opinion  of  their  merits. 
Though  the  primary  object  of  bur  antiquaries  waKnirf  to  muck 
the  developement  of  the  excellence  of  the  .ecdestaatieal'BTChii- 
tecture  of  our  ancestors  aa  might  have  been  widted,  the  tight 
which  their  researches  threw  up6n  it,iileir  delineation^owerer 
indifierent,  and  even  their  qnarrels,  were  of  use  in  di^anving  die 
public  attention  to  it.  Horace  Walpole  also  deservisa  some 
«hare  of  praise ;  and  it  would  be  cruel  to  deny  him  aiiy  mei^  to 
which  he  can  bring  the  shadow  of  a  claim.  He  had  tiiie  good 
sense,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  published  m  176S,  at  once 
to  hsdl  the  apmarance  of  Wood's  publication  of  Balbec  and 
Palmyra,  as  indicative  of  the  revival  of  fine  taste  iii  andent  ar- 
^chitecture ;  and  yet  duly  to  appreciate  the  excelleiice  of  that  of 
the  middle  ages.  In  connection  with  him,  Grray  the  poet  ts 
known  to  have  paid  particular  attention  to  this'subject ;  inso- 
much, that  for  a  time  the  valuable  Essay  of  fieiithami  whidi 
appeared  in  1771,  attached  to  the  Histcnry  of  Ely  Catliedrid, 
wa^  imputed  to  him. 

We  regard  the  publication  of  this  work  ais  constituting  %  .very 
important  sera  in  the  annab  of  the  revival  of  the  pointed  s<^e; 
for  whilst  few  subjects  could  be  better  adapted  to  attraet  the 
attention,  and  interest  the' mind, ^  thorn  the  noble  Cathdcbal  of 
^ly,  the  Essay  itself  is  stiU  the  best  publication  (so  far  as  it 
goes)  which  has  been  written  xqponthesobject*    From  that  time 

*  The  ddmSmtioh  of  Milton,  Warton,  and  Gray,  will  comptnsate  -for  the  oeaeaxt  of 


td  ddi^ihere  hw  beto  n6  wotieof  easflye  indeed ;  mi  UlifoH;i»- 
nately  .%ve  ixave  had  meste  than  essnys :  we  haV^  bad  hi&tories 
.and  all  isorts  of  dmsertatioR3»  phil6sophical»  a)5d  aiiatyli^alj  and 
theological,  wi&oiit  end,  and  for  the  most  part  to  litt^  putpose. 
Hypothecs  was  generally  found  before  enquiryi  and  finery 
only  niade  in  oird^  to  establflsb  hypothesia.  Muchileaming  has 
been  shown^  and  great  ingenntty^  by  mo9t  of  title  antiquaries 
who  have  occumed  themsehres  with  the  subjeet  of  the  origin  of 
die  pointed  style ;  but  it  is  tO'^be  regretted  that^  the  s^me  time 
and  powers  of  mind  were  not  employed  in  first  cdUecting  aU 
that  cotild  be  known  upon  the  subjeet;  a^d  not  in  partis^  investi- 
gation, frequently  inade  with  the  avowed  objeet,  and  generally 
with  the  confident  hope  of  supporting  $ome  favourite  system. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  century  there  was  still  wanting  an 
extensive  dissemination  vf  iHusttationsto'^  give  proper  effect  to 
these  various  publications ;  for  those  which  had  already  ap- 
-peared-were  far  from  being  adequate.  The  original  drawings 
wiere  not  unirequently  inaccumte ;  almost  always  defective  in 
piciucesque  efiecty  and  rarely  well  selected  for  illustration;  the 
talents  of  theiengraver  also  ri»ely  made  up  for  the  deficiencies 
of  the  draughtsman ;  the  subjects  were  often  wholly  of  a  local 
nature,  possessing  ho  interest  to  the  public  at  large^  and  their 
sale  necessarily  restricted  in  propordcm*  The  little  encourage- 
ment given  to  publications  of  this  nature  deterred  most  persons 
from  attempting  them  on  the  scale,  and  in  the  style,  which  wa^ 
desiraUe';  iaiidif  afew  splendid  exceptions  appeared,  through 
thenninificence  of  individuals,  they  were  still  too  far  removed 
(from  the  common  walks  of  Ufe  to  have  much  efiect  in  directing 
'general  readers  to  the  study. 

During  the  last  twenty«five  years  a  great  change  has  taken 
place,  io  which  the  author  of  the  *^  Cathedral  Antiquities"  Iums 
most  materially  contributed*  By  his  various  architectural  pub^ 
licaUJons,  in  connection  with  other  individuals^  an  attention 
has  been  excited  to  embellished  wprks;  they  can  now  be  at 
least  safely,  and  we  presume  profitably,  published.  This  has  en- 
couraged many  who  are  partial  to  such  pursmts,  or  willing  to 
speculate  on.  the  partiality  of  others,  to  attempt  the  same ;  and 
the  consequence  has  been,  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  details  of 
ilhistrated  works  of  this  nature,  and  an  increased  diffusion  of 
'  knowledge  of  the  subject — ^with  iRcrea:sed  interest  in  it.  We 
need  not  go  farther  than  the  work  before  us  in  proof  of  this- as- 
sertioh.  Mr.  Britton's  'Salisfoury  Cathedral  Appeared  about 
eleven  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  has  been  )ee^laiiy  followed  by 
similar  works  on  NorWch,  Windiest^,  York^  Litchfield,  Ox- 
fordj  Caiiterbui7,  and  Welts ;  and  in  the  last  named  we  are  in- 
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ibrmed '  that  pte^driitlofig' are  making^  for  the- ceiApletibn  of  tfafe 
Airhole.  It  would  havfe  ^been  fanpoesible  for  the  work  to  lave 
proceeded  thus  far,  unleisa  the  interest  Excited  by  it  were  stzfiir 
•ciently  great  to  remunerate  the  author,  and  induce  hinr  to  con^- 
thnie  it "  We  recollect  some  years  ago  Mr.  Britton's  giving  ah 
account  of  his  sufferings  by  the  Act  of  Copyright,  whidi  was 
answered  by  a  counter^tatement,  not  less  doquent,  by  the  late 
**  Downing  Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England,  and  Chief  Jiur- 
tice  of  me  Isle  of  Ely.*'  DeSBpite  of  aU  losses,  Mr.  B.  still  con- 
tinues to  publish,  tod  we  may  therefore  fairly  conclude  it  an- 
swers to  him;  for  as  he  has  lately  published  his  own  life,  it  can 
be  no  secret  that  Mr;  B.  is  not  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  have 
it  in  their  power  to  dissipate  large  fortunes  in  their  lore  i>f  the 
fine  arts. 

The  engravings  Of  these  volumes  are  for  the  most  part  of  the 
highest  order,  and  are  made  from  drawings  by  artists,  manyof 
whose  names  stand  in  the  first  rank  as  architecture  draughts- 
men. We  must  regret  in  the  later  volumes  to  miss  tibe  names 
of  Blore  and  Mackenzie,  whose  performances,  as  displayed  by 
the  matchless  touch  of  Le  Keux,  were  the  grectt  charm  of  the 
Cathedrals  first  published.  Mr.  Blore  we  are  aware  is  engaged 
in  publishing  for  himself,  but  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  long  regarded 
equally  ais  public  property,  and  it  seems  high  time  that  he 
should  answer  for  himself  in  something  beyond  an  occasional 
drawing  at  the  exhibition. 

Mr.  Britton's  letter-press  is  a  subject  upon  which  so  many 
criticisms  have  already  been  passed,  that  we  are  not  anxious  to 
aidd  to  the  ntimber.  Mr.  Britton's  style  is  too  settled  now  ever  to 
bechanced ;  and  as  the  subject  he  iiaii  chosen,  rather  than  the 
author,  is  that  on  .which  we  would  fix  the  reader's  attention,  we 
shall  only  add  a  few  words  more  upon  the  merits  of  bis  work. 
The  subject  is  well  chosen  with  reference  t6  the  author^s  powers. 
It  is  a  serious  thing  to  undertake  l^e  History  and  Antiquities 
of  all  the  Cathedrals*  Many  would  have '  shrunk  from  such  a 
task,  from  a  consciousness  of  their  own  inability  to  grapple  with 
it,  and  an  ardent  genius  most  probably  would  have  exhausted 
all  his  fire  in  the  course' of  three  or  four  attempts.  •  It  required 
a  thorough  artiste,  one  whose  knowledge  of  art  and  litersiture, 
was  sufficiently  extensive  to  enable  him  to  view  things  broadly, 
and  yet  suffidently  antiquarian  to  enable  himto  descend  to  iSSte 
minute. 

Mr.  Britton  has  certainly  left  few  subjects  connected  with  this 
pursuit  ^V untouched  atid  unadorned.*'  Hehas  connected  his 
name  with  those  of  Shakspeare,  Camden,  and  Ben*  J^b&an, 
among  the  illustrious  dead,  by  publishing  their  busts,  and  mtih 
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t^ose  of.  som^  hundreds  of  distinguished  living  ^charaGters^  by 
dedicating  to  them, his.  plates^    Seduced  by  ho  affection  fov' 
hypotheses  (haying  very  judiqioualy  formed  none  of  his  own) 
he  has  confined  himself  to  making  statements  which  few  are' 
likely . to  dispute,  and  drawing  conclusions  which  it  would  not 
often  be  easy  to.disprove*    Unbiassed  by.  party,  he  has  calmly 
examined  the  Cathedrals  in  »icee8sion«  ff^iag  to  each  the  emo* 
tions  justly  proportionate  to.it,  and  no  more.     Considei;kig;the 
number  of  interesting  subjects  which  have  through  life  engaged 
Mr.  Britten's  att^ation,  and  the  effect  which  the  splendid  abodes 
of  living  worth,  as  well  as  the  scarcely  noticed  tombs  of  departed 
greatness,  must  have  produced  on  a  mind  like  his,  it  may  be  ihat: 
even  the  very  .style  which  has  been.objeeted  to  in  Mr.  B.'s  pub-» 
lications  is  only  the  result  of  a  strong  mind,  overcoming  and ) 
restraining  the  power  of  a  genius  which  might  easUy  have  pro- 
duced more  splendid,  but  less  useful,  publications.   •  y    •    : 

.  We  shall  not  attempt  any  analysis  of  the  volumes  before  us,  as 
it  would  have  little  interest,  to.  our,  readers,  and:the  observaticHis 
which  the  .examination  of  th^m  has  suggested  tO:  ourselves  would 
hardly  be  understood^  without  incessant  reference  to  the  plates 
of  the  work  itself.    We  shall  content  ourselves  therefbre  with  > 
stating,  that  Mr.  Britton's  general  plan  is  first  to  dive  the  History, 
qf  the  See,  aind  afterwards  to  proceed  to  that  ot  the  structure; 
ThenfdUow  an  examination  of  the  .building  in  detail,  an  ac^> 
count  of  the  tombs,  &c.^and  lastly,  biographical  latches  of  die' 
Bishops  who  have.filled  the  Seie.    In  addition,  are  given.Usts  of 
books,  engravings,  &c«  illnstralive  of. the  subject,  and. taUes  of' 
the  dates  of  die  diffi^rent  parts  of  the  Cathedral,,  where  (as  is 
almost  always  the  .case),  they  have  been  erected  at  different  pe-- 
riods.  ..  .      .  ; . 

.  The  plates  mually  contain. one  genearal  Plan^  and  onetranft% 
verse  ^Section,  to  which  in. most  cases  are  added  odiers  of  par- 
ticular portions,  which  require  .the  aid.of  more.detailedilliistra- 
don.  There  also  follow. some  plates  of  details^ exhibiting  the 
peculiar  architectural  features  of  the  edifice,  and  a  sufficient) 
number  of  views  to  convey  a  pretty  good  idcfa  of  the  effect  of 
tbe  whole,  both  as  to  the  exterior  and  interior.  These  plates  are 
for, the  most  part  engraved  in  the  best  manner,  and.  some  of 
those  by  Le.Keux  suijpass  any  thing  of  a  similar  kind  wbich  bas  • 
hitherto  fallen  under  our  observation. .  The  interior  of  Nor-^ 
wich  Cathedral  by  this  artist,  after  a  drawing  by  Mackenzie,  is 
one  pf  these  snlendid  specimens  of  the  triamphof  arl^  and  the 
interior  of  Wi^ls  from  the  transept,  in  the  last  volume,,  is  eqaa% 
flirikii^.   . 

.$0  £ir,  therefore,  a9  tben^ture  of  Mr.  Biritton's  plan  would  ad^ 


miii  his  tforic  is  rery  w^:ada.ptied^r  genend  use;  saSiii 
it  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  hif  long  experience  in.  pub^,  • 
licationsof  this  nature,  would  enable;  him  to  bnng  forward  this 
very  importaast  aubjeot  in.  the  nianner  best  adapted  for  e£fect» 
We  also  find  from  bis  last  Pvefkee  that  there  has  been  so  &ac. 
a  change  in  the  public  mind,  that  he  has  found  it  necessary  - 
to  pay  mdre  attention  to  those  architectural  detaiky.whldi  sonie 
years  aga  were  donsidered  as  exclusively  belongii^  to  the^  pion . 
lessiou*.   This  certainly  i&  a  change  for  the  better,  and  Mr. 
Bcitton.  may  justly  dasm.sotoeshase  in.prodiicisig  it;  for  there, 
can  be  no.  doubt,  that  tbecmethod  he  has  made-use  of,  in  canuedt;*  - 
ingthfiLtaiinTiliii^ddfiBeatibns  ofphns,  sections^  and  elevatixHSS^ 
with  -the  more  .attractive  views,  has  mat^ialiy  contributed;  to 
thia.efiect;  '  ......      i 

'  Bet:  usefol  as  Mr.  Brittqa's  publications  in  these  reJ»pects  have  • 
been,  their  very  pka  prevents  their  aeooiilplishing.thatwhidi.  isj 
now  most  desirafale^me  delineett<»i.of  did  Cathedrals  iaauch  a 
manrier;  a&  to.  fimuBh.  some  cfaie.to  the  general  principles  of  emU'* 
strttction,.deBign,'aDd.embelli8h8neiit,  adopted  in  Am     . 

;  We  b^Td  tibere  are  many  pevsonS)  as  well  ai^  <mr8elves,  dred '. 
of  the  interminable  disputea  r^spectii^  the^origin  of  the  pointed. 
s^Ib.  ^  Asa  matter  of  curiosity  we  certainly:  have  nO  o'bjection 
toe  ite  Felloe  iof  :llie  Vaidous  antiquanan  societies  carrying 
ottB,  csrj/war.abbutit ;  but  it  were  to  be  re^pesstted:  that  this,  ob-^ 
jeet  should  jexdusivefy  occupy,  their  attention.    No  p^son* 
can  -exandne  such  edifices:  -as  4iose  Mx.  B.  present  to^  our 
notiee,  without  being  eonvineed  that  whatsoever  sneers  may 
fae  4»9st  upon,  the  monks  and  the  dark  a^es;  their  architeeta- 
certainly  ^understood  their-  crafty  ani^  wpdcedupon  pnndpfe*' 
We  do  not  mean  by  this  to  advocate  any  peculiar  theory  aa  tb« 
the  .prini^^s  upon  whidi  they  worked,  as  that  produced  by  Mr. 
Haidcins^  or  tiie  ideas  snggei^ed  intiieJParentalia^  but  if  we  bad' 
not  Vitnivius  it  would  not  be  more  unfreasonableto  siay^thatthe 
ancients  did  not  work  upon  prhscipte,  than  that  audi  structures' 
as  SaUdtmi^  .Cathedral  aivdr  King's  College  Ghapel  -^ooeededr 
from  Jthe:mere  woddng  for  effect.    Doubtiess  in  one. sense  they 
did  work  £ot^£ffect,  and  4so  did  the  Greeks ;  nor  are  the  inbessant 
changes  witis  whidi  out  ancestonf  are^  reproached  m  thdof^  ar^^ 
dnteeture.peculiar  io  £ngknd.    But  evep  these  changes  m^ 
be  suffioienitly  Sttcounted  for  by  the  history  of  the>  times  ywai<i£ 
tUe.incessantrestleisaess^^f  invention  i&;.30  great  a  'ct«ne,  may 
it  not.be>  possible  l^at '  a  defioieney  in  invention  is  no  pairtkuiar 
virtue  j  J  If  i^heT'Of  tl^  bufldim^s Just  mentioned  had^been  r^^ 
peated  five  hundred  times,  and  left  gradually  to  sink  lil^'^fae- 
tempItt».of  Cb^see  and  Romsy  some  distaut  period  migjbt  ftr- 
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h|ip9  i|rrbe«,  wh^.^haywctilld  beaJs  imich  extolfed  as  Ae  Teint- 
p)|e  ptThefeus,  oi*  tb^  Partbe&on ;  biit  .a&  tbey  happen  lo  have 
beeii^msed  by  our  countfymeni  iii  times  forMrhioh  v».h»veiiopar^ 
ticcdair  yeneratiopi.  ai)4.we  have.  Yariationa  wilhoul.nunibevii| 
die  ^w^  ,9ty)et  from  the  abundaoiGQ  of  our  richeB  we  talrooocasisa 
to  defif^8Q,eaob:9it)gl^  .bi'anoh.whkh  i^oixtributefl.tQ  thesu  There 
h^s  l^e^  It  Tni^t;  tb>^owi^i  between  the  early  timea  of  Qiseece  and 
^utf.o^^nii  Yr^(|h;b9g^yei^.9Q  idealgrandeiir.to  all  .that  belongs^  to 
it;  not  aestitute  of  some  foundation  indeed,  but  greatly  needi^ 
(^e'ldd  of. ^.i^giiiatiotti  Som^  of  this' haa  beetiremoved^ aa far 
a/^r^p^i8.hktoryi;%JVfr«MitfQrd|:a^  respectt  mtihf 

Mr«  WlVkkiSicWboiQL  no  one  .will  accuse  of  being  instosible  to 
tbeii^ieritB  pf  Greec^r.  Tbe/^  streets  .of  palaces  land  walka  of 
sU^!'  with  which  JPop^  bo  charmed  the  imaginations  bf  t;he  last 
0^6r9|^oij».:^ftde.but  Bi.yery  indifiereiit  figure  in  the  pag^s  of 
i(r.  Wilkfi^,  ||nd  p^rhape  aome  wfll  wA  mank  him  for  having 
Vi^^e  theni  .SQ.  sooa/'  to  find  it  waa  but  a  dream."  >  Perfaapa 
ap9^.  fifty  yeaiTB  b^sflce  it  may  be  allowed  to  speak  more  plainly 
a«  to  tfai^  t^al^i^uiia.Qf  the  arts,  of  Gteiece ;  it  may  beiolowed 
th»|th|pi)gh  the  most  eKtrai)rdinary  instatices  on  reobidof  the 
rapid  piTQgress.  <>f  the  huvdan.mind,  they  are  only,  perfect  as  to 
thos^robjc^M  io .which  .perfection,  was  sought^  and 4bipit though 
WQinay  denve  the  greatest  benefit  fromuie  study  of  them^  it 
will  not  be  by  throwing  ourselves  back  iwenty^five  centiiriea  in 
^ieiiio^  and  eyi^ri^uce.  .  .       .        .  ^ 

■:  Th^t.lfh^/'l^ccledia^tical  Architecture'V  now  beforo  us  waa 
fopa^ed.Pi^  e^perieacei.  and  not  destittite  of  sciaitiflc  principle^ 
«o  pera^.opnvisfcsaiftt  with  it  will  now  ^^ray.  It:  is  also  deemed 
worthy  of  iQQiAtatic^lb  wd  Aerefoxe.  htaa  aome  claims  to  bdng 
%ti^>^»:  But.^'it  i^tP  BeMUvdied)  wenpprehenc^it  iabqt  in  thi 
^  Rulea.for  <]jrliwing'a  Gothic  Pillar  aud  Arch"  of  Batty  Lang^ 
ley^  wif^n  tb^^more  elegaikt  treatises  of  our  modentantateikrs« 
Unf<M*tunat^ly.  we  have  not  a  iingle  originalxedord ;.  but'  this  ]»  A 
4iffi$iubiy  9f^  peculiar  to  tki/si  branch  of  ^  amhitecture,  and  may 
pisoi^.  an  adYAdt^ef  if  it  put  us  upog  suoh  astudyof  the  worka 
themaelves  as  that  which  has  been  the  real  foundation  of  att 
tha(^|stralye;s(c9Uetit  in  moddrfi  architecture*  - 

J  70'.  4^19  end  it  W(9^  be  most  desirable  that  the  last  works  of 
the.tb.urt^enth  ^nd.  two  following  centuriea  should  be  delineated 
ifjitji  the  ^r^  tb«y;  merits  and  on  a  soaje  sufliciently  la^ge  to 
^i>vf  y- cWr  id?^^  and;iu)t.nienemdicatipns  bf  every  partt  The 
f|pijQs/9iid  $e^ij.QiiA  of  lyf  r.BrUtpn^  delicately^as  t^iey^  are  engraved^ 
aire,|pr,4iKlh  A  purposes  wihoUyineffiment*.  The  section  of  SaUs-^ 
bij^ Ca^edral. withitt^  spiJoe:fi>ut  Jiandred  fpet  high>  is  ^ her^ 
H^UjSied  W^^i% Jb»}£ % doxen .inohes,. and  the  Immense  pilct  <>f 
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York  may  be  covered  with  the  \kdxA.  There  is  another  disack 
vantage  in  the  plans^  &Ci  in  the  '^  CathedTiLl  Antiquities*' — that 
they  are  drawn  to  different  scales,  so  that  the  eye  cannot  com- 
pare any  two  together,  without  danger  of  the  mind's  forming 
so^e  id£&e  judgment  as  to  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  builds 
ings,  a  defect  umich^as  aU  the  Cathedrals  are  drawn  to  so  small 
/a  scale,  aiid  the  more  important  are  not  much  at  vainitoce  as  to 
their  dimensions  and  general  forms,  nught  have  beeii  guai^ded 
against*  /  ^ 

In  the  publications  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  on  ihiii  Object 
the  cathedrals  are  indeed  represented  on^  a  scale  sufficiently, 
large,  but  the  illustrations  are  not  sufficient  for  th^  fuH  under- 
standing of  the  subjects.  The  expense  attending  publica]Son8 
of  this  natui^e  musi1&ver  greatly  retard  the  progress  of  art :  but 
)night  not  Lithography  be  employed  in  some  porticms  tO  good 
effect?  it  has  now  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfe<^i(»r,  and- we 
conceive  is' capable  of  a  much  higher  range.  In  ita  applica^ionf 
to  :architectural  subjects,  it  has  been  singularly  successful,  a^nd 
when  we,  look  at  liie  extraordinary  productions  of  Mr.  R;  I^he,- 
we  ^e  Jnot  dii^posed  to  set  bounds  to  the  advantages  which  may 
be  derived  from  it;  With  regard  to  views  also,  might  not  a  style' 
^f  etching  be  adopted  which  would  admit  of  rapid  exeeu^h) 
combined  with  considerable  efii^ct,  and  capable  of  bein^  afforded 
at  a  moderate  price?  All  who  have  examined  the  Abbeys  of 
Fountains  and  Kirkstall  of  Mr.  Cubitt,  and  ai^e^  acquainted  with 
those  noble  ruins,  will  bear  witness  to  the  fidelity  as  Well  as  talent 
with  which  he  has  delineated  them.  They  will  bear  comparison 
with  Piranesi  as  to  effect,  and  we  believe  would  gain  the  pahsi- 
from  the  Italian  in  respect  of  accuracy.  It  is  not  so  mueh»  a 
few  very  highly  finished  engravings,  that  aire  desirable  inworka 
of  this  nature,  as  sl  great  number  of  correct  outlines  presenting, 
a  structure  in  all  its  parts,  and  seen  from  every  variety  of  t^iiiia- 
tion  that  can;  weU.  be  imagined :  the  former  are  iildeeda  htxiity 
in  which  the  amateur  may  indulge,  but  the  latter  are  the  ve^ 
food  requisite  for  sustaining  the  life  of  scientific  knowlege  in  the 
architect. 

But  we  are  perjEectly  aware  that  after  all,  it  is  not  easy  by 
any  delineations  on  paper  to  convey  correct  ideas  of  the  litruc* 
ture  of  some  of  our  cathedrals;  for  in  most  the- plan  will  ma- 
terially vary  according  to  the  level  at  which  it  is  taken,  nor  can 
any  ingenuity  in  dotting,  or  maxking  widi  faint  lines,-  at  all  tiinM 

J:onyey  the  true  nature  of  the  projections  above  and  below  tlmt 
eyel>  For  this  purpose  sections  in  all  directions  as  well  hdrfzon- 
M  and  eyeri  .oblique,  as  longitudinal  and  transverse,  are  nedes- 
i9ary ;  nor  will  these,  however  carefidly  «6^^bdj  -ekpvees  the. 
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,v«rfed  surfaces  wkich  we  meet  witlr  in  the  vaulting.  On  this 
accounf)  hieidels  i^o  constfUcted  as  to  admit  of  being  pariialjy 
taken-  into  pieted,  would  be  far  preferable,  and  we  know  of  no 
collection  of  works  in  art.  that  would  at  present  be  more  really 
^iseful  {and  we  are  inclined*  to  think  attractive  also)*  than  a  cpj- 
lection'ofgood  ra'odels  of  the  cathedrals,  particularly  if  made  to 
thesaiiie  stale,  and  )§o;  arranged  as  to  illustrate  each  other.  In 
'the  mettojJ^lis  this  would  be  pecuUarly  desirable,  for  the  little . 
.that  is  lieft  of  true  excellence  in  the  pointed  style  is  so  little 
:kn6wn;  being  smothered  by  houses  pn  the  outside,  or  cfapaked 
•by  moRum^ts  within,  as  tb  have  scarcely  any  effect  upon  the 
public  tast^*'  Westminster  Abbey,  indeed,  forms  as  complete  an 
arichitectilral:  school  as  any  student  could  desire,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  quantity  of  rubbish  which  has  been  permitted 
to  accumulate  within  its  walls,  has  been  a  little  relieved  on  the 
outside;  but  so  long  as  we  are  threatened  by  the  awful  towers  of 
Sir  Christdpher  at  the  West  end,  altpgether  excluded  at  the 
North,  ajid  made;  to  pay  tribute  at  the  South  door,  but  little  in^ 
ducement  is  offered  to  attempt  an  entrance^ — and  at  the  East  end 
but  littler  chance  remains  u>r  the  artist  whose  compass  in.  his 
eye  is  ^if^cted  towards  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  or  for  the 
-Ipckless  antiquary  whose  thoughts,  employed  upon  past  ages, 
assist  not  the  direction  of  his  steps  among  the  crowd  that  respect 
fifither  the  church  nor  its  admirers. 

There  is  only  one*  circumstance  at  Westminster,;  the  approf- 
4>riatehess  of  which  no  one  can  doubt,  viz.  ther  happy  thought 
<if  cherishing'  the  memory  of  the  most  rapacious  monarch 
JBrigland  has  ever  known/ by  making  his  tomb  a  plea  for  exac- 
tions. We  do  most  deeply  regret  that  this  custom  should  stiU 
'Continoe  to  be  connected  with' the -Church.  If  it  be  absolutely 
necessary  :f^at  money  should  foe  raised,  (and  surely  nothing  else 
would  induce  ttie  Dean  and  Chapter  to  continue  the  custpm) 
let  it  be  raised  by  son^  other  m^ans  than  this;  and  if  Parliar 
ment  will  not  supply  the  deficiency  which  would  be  occasioned 
by  relinq^shing  it,  let  it  be'seenif  some  of  the  property  of  the 
Church  cannot  at  some  future  perfod,  be  so  disposed  as  to  per** 
mit  the  dropping  of  this  most  hateful  tax  without  injury*  We 
should  not'speak  thus' strongly  upon;tbe  subject,  but  from,  con- 
viction that  there  is  no  pne  custom  more  pernicious'  than  that 
of  Exacting  money  in  our  Churches.  It  has  a  far  more  preju* 
.dicial  effect  upon  the  Establishment  than  is  generally  imaginec^ 
.and  is  most  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  Church.  It  is  true 
that  the  Sum  may  not  be  great,  but  it  is  sufficiently  so  to,  be 
vexatious,  and'  presses  upon  those  who  can  least  afford  it.  It 
is  not  the  fashion  for  persons  in  high  life  to  ^'  walk  the  studious 
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Mcloistei^  pale  ;'*  but  it  has  become  a  custom  amOB^  a^krg^  «iii^9, 
Xwhd^  perhaps,  preserve  as  much  old  English  PrindpTes^  and 
^okl  English /Religiefi  as  any  in  th^  community)  io  take  tbe^ 
families  to  these  places,  pleased  in  -  seeing  the  same  fibelingli 
-awakened  in  their  children,  which  pnce  affected  themselves 
^ihost  strongly,  and  which  all  the  bustle  of  the  world  h^  niot 
^been  able  entire^  to  efface.  It  is  miserable  pc^cy,  for  the  sake 
k>f  the  gain  which  can  thus  be  made^  to  convert  theHous<^  bf 
'God  into  a  place  of  wran^ng  and  discohtent,  during  the  week, 
*and  filling  it  with  gazers  instead  'of  worshippers  oii  the  Sunday ; 
'to  lose  the  best  wishes  of  the  people,  and  to  give  th^  enen^^lB 
^of  the  Church  a  constant  excuse  for  railing  at  it.  Ndi  catj^ 
;can  overcame  the  evite  of  this  system,-^the  right  of  receivifitg 
isoihe'fees  will  always  be  made  a  plea  for  the  exaction  of  more^; 
'and  surdy  it  is  hard  that  not  evaii  the  common  indulgencescif 
%yiy  other  exhibition  may  be  allowed,  but  that  the  visitor  must 
%ave  his  ears  stunned  with  nonsense,  and  be  hurried  through 
us  speedily  as  possible,  that  his  conductor  may  b^  ready  for 
smother  victim. 

'  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  examining  sdme  of  th^  very 
^nest  of  these  edifices,  ^^from  mom  to  noon^  firom 'noon  to 
<d'ewy  eve,''  and  have  seen  them  from  almost  every  part  ik 
^hich  the  foot  could  rest,  and  under  every  effect  of  light>  )iot 
excepting  lamp-light,.  candle^-Iight,  and  'moonlight,  and  we 
itnow  that  it  woula  not  be  worth  the  while  of  any  jEtttist,  capa« 
^ble  of  undertaking  the  subject,  and  paid  as  artists  now  afe,;td 
%pend  that  time  over  them  which  would  enable  him  to  convey  to 
;another  the  ideas  suggested  by  such  daily  ins]i>ection  -of  the 
edifices  themselves. 

\  Il.is  not,  therefore,  by  drawings  alone  that  the  Cathedrals 
^ati  l>ec6me  iH*operly  known  and  duly  appreciated;  nor  is  it 
•reasonable  to  expect,  that  unless  the  edifices  themselves  be 
^open  to  the  public,  or  some  Collection  of  Models  formed,  that 
^the  principles  of  design  will  ever  become  a  popular  subject  of 
-study  with  professional  men ;  and  consequently  that  they  will 
-ever  be  so  kncfwn  as  to  enable  them  to  rival  the  works  of  thfe 
'Masters  of  olden  time. 

The  common  objection  to  the  revival  of  the  art  is  the  expense, 
and  certainly  it  is  possiMe  to  expend  as  large  sums  of  money  in 
"this  mode  of  building  as  in  any  other ;  but  it  is  not  the  fact  that 
^necessarily  requires  those  large  sums  whteh  are  generally  sup*, 
^posed.  There  are  now  erecting,  in  vatrious  parts  of  the  coun^ 
try,  very  elegant  specimens  of  this  style,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Cbmmifisiphers,  which  have  been  contracted'  for  *at  mode^ 
¥ate,  and  even  low  sums.  ,  *  • » 
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/  When  a  eonsid^able  quantitjr  of .  orioameiital  work  b.  inti^e-^ 
dkieed/the  expense  must  be  proportionate ;  but  it  is  x\o  v^ox^ 
necessary  that  a  profusion  of  ornament, should  be.  introdui^e^ 
in  the  Pointed  Style,  than  in  the  Grecian.  Many  of  our  &a^% 
old  Churches  are  plain  to  the  greatest  degree,  as  to  their  d^f 
tails,  but  produce  the  most  striking  effect,  by  the  adtnirabla 
composition  of  a  few  simple  forms.  It  is  observable^  tliatLat 
one  period  in  the  history  of  the  style  in  question,  tfaie?  quantity 
of  the  ornament  was  diminishi^;  and  it  has  exrer  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  decided  steps,  then  taken,  towards  the  per- 
fection of  the  art. 

'"  Another  method  of  discouraging  the  revival  of   this  style 

IS,  to  Tcpresent  all  attempts  as  vain^  and  to  assert  that  the 

art  is  altogether  lost  ;^f  lost,  it  has  been  by  neglect,  a  com 

tinuance  of  which  will  never  recover  it.     Even  in  its  best  days^ 

it  did  not  rise  into  the  magnificence  of  York  at  once,  iior  is  it 

reasonable  to  expect  that  a  few  years  should  restore  the  power 

so  long  laid  aside.     But  the  best  answer  to  this  is,  to  point  out 

the  fact,  that  a  very  considerable  number,  a  for^e  proportion  of 

&e  New  Churches  in  the  country  are  in  this  styles  and  from 

personal  examination,  we  can  state  that  several  are  highly  cre^ 

Citable  to  the  Architects  employed.    Here  we  have,  indeed^ 

only  St.  Luke's  Chelsea,  and  though  we  cannot  commend  some 

portions,  (for  which  we  doubt  whether  th^  Architect  could  prcM- 

duc^  any  good  authcirity  j  or  shew  any  good  reason)  yet  thi 

general  admiration  which  ft  has  excited,  is  no  bad  proof  of  it6 

merit  t  but  if  we  werp'pressed  for  Samples,,  we  heed  o.nty  men*- 

lion'  the  New  Churcih  now  er^ctingj  at  Brighton,  T>y  Mr.  Bfeirry'^ 

^nd   the  New  Buildings  at  KingX  Colfege,  Cambridge,  bj 

Hfr;  Wi&ftis,  in  proof,'  that  even  in  di£^rent  applieatioii^  of 

'^is  style,  there  is  yet  suf&ciient  talent  and 'knowledge  amohgtit 

"Bs  to  restore  it,  if  not  to  its  original  splendour,  to  a  rank  "vi^hich 

Would  do  honour  to  bur  Age  and  Country. 
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j'^lvQ^pm  qwdftm  in  optimpquoque  virtus,, qua?  ;noctefi  e|;  dfies 
-animum  gloria  stinmilid  eoncitat^  atque  adppiojtiet^  non  own  yita» 
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tempore  <esse  dimittendam  commemorationeth  nominis  nbslri, 
6ed  ciim  orani  pos|;eritate  adaequanclam."  Such  is  the  noble 
sentiment  of  Cicero:  a  sentiment  which  has  found  an  echo  in 
every  generous  breast,  and  an  abundant  confirmation  in  the  page 
of  history.  Happily,  however,  the  truth  of  a  proposition  so 
creditable  to  human  nature,  rests  not  on  evidence  accessible  td 
the  learned  alone.  Every  church  in  the  kingdom  bears  irre« 
fragable  testimony  to  '  .  > 

-    ***  this  pleasing  hope,  thb  fond  desire, 
This  longing  after  immortality," 

by  exhibiting,  in  a  thousand  varieties  of  honourable  eminence, 
the  names  of  those  ''  optimi  quique"  the  churchwardens.  The 
youthful  Bumpkin,  the  cockney  Ephebus^  whose  bosoms  per- 
haps never  before  kindled  at  the  spark  of  glory,  have  confessed 
the  sensations  of  the  orator,  when  beholding,  in  the  midst  of  the 
fair  wainscot  gallery  that  conceals  the  antiquated  columns  of  our 
barbarous  ancestors,  the  bright  blue  board  which  blazons  ia 
letters  of  immortal  gold,  **  This  church  was  repaired  and  beau* 

TiFiED  in  the  year ^    Hirain  Kickshaw,  Solomon  Daubem, 

churchwardens."  The  unhappy  lad  becomes  the  prey  of  Ci- 
cero's "  virtus :"  night  and  day  he  writhes  beneath  the  goad- 
jings  of  Fame :  KicKshaw  and  Daubem  haiuit  his  nightly  rest^ 
and  beckon  to  like  deeds  and  like  reward — ^years  roll  on,  and 
the  high  prize  is  at  length  within  his  grasp.  He  is  Churchy 
^^rdeh,-^then  all  on  thirst  for  fame,  he  erects  an  altar-piece» 
i)r  he  repairs  a  pulpit,  or  he  superadds  a  chimney,  or  he  <;on- 
•tinueS  tiiQ  work  of  beautification;  and  lastly  he  views,  with 
joys  -unfelt  by  all  but  the  '^  optimi  quique,"  his  own  name  bla*- 
soned  in  the  identical  gold  which  first  awakened  his  generoos 
zeal,  by  displaying  the  appellations  of  his  fortunate  predecessor^ 
/  .  Here>  then,  is  a  noble  field  for  generous  emulation:  the  ex- 
ample of  the  soldier  js  often  dangerous,  or,  at  inost,  it  can  be 
followed  by  a  few :  Uterary  excellence  can  only  be  aspired  to  by 
those  whose  education  necessarily  circumscribes  their  number: 
professional  eminence  is,  in  its  own  nature,  the  object  of  con* 
tention  with  one  class  only;  But^all  may  aspire  to  the  post  of 
Churchwarden,  to  the  dignity  which  it  confers,  to  the  immor- 
tality which  it  offers.  Dullest  and  most  miserable  they  of  their 
Bpecies,  who  suffer  these  glorious  opportunities  to  pass'awayJ 
•who  have  blocked  up  no  window,  who  have  cut  no  door,  ierected 
no  stove!  who  have  nfeglefCted  the  great  work  of  beautifioation 
and  renown ;  whose  names  are  so  far  from  being  coeval,  like 
those  of  Cicero's  worthies^  with  the  latest  'posterity,  diat 
-they  peri^  with  Ihe  short  jear  which  offered  them' iinmoiv 
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tatity  in  vain !  And  happy,  tbrice  happy  they/  who,  on  the  con-* 
trary,  have  not  been  inattentive  to  the  easy  and  economical 
terms  on  which  they  are  tendered  this  glorious  privilege !  who» 
by  expending  a  small  sum  out  of  the  pockets  of  their  parish^ 
are  enabled  to  witness  the  beginning  of  that  renown  which  is  to 
last  through  interminable  years : 

.  •    *'  Whose  honours  with  increase  of  ag6s  grow. 

As  streams  roll  down  enlargmg  as  they  flpw  !'* 

> 

'  It  must;  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  spectator  who 
gazes  on  the  i^ecord  which  bears  the  imperishable  name  of  some 
'CaiKHiized  Churchwardeni  naturally  turns  to  contemplate  the 
vork  which  secured  the  immortality  of  its  author.  It  is,  there^- 
ibre,  of  some  consequence  that  the  work  be  such  as  mav  secure 
■for  the  Churchwarden  admiration  as  well  as  fame.  Seldom  in- 
deed is  it  that  both  are  not  equally  attended  to :  but  none  can 
fail  to  perceive  the  utility  of  a  collection  of  valuable  hints  from 
the  numerous  inestimable  specimens  which  exist  in  this  country, 
of  the  labours  of  eminent  Churchwardens.  Such  a  book  is  both 
precept  and  example :  it  instructs  by  showing  us  what  is  tried 
and  approved  excellence ;  it  guards  Churchwardens  against  all 
l^ernicious  thirst  for  singularity,  exhibited  in  a  departure  from 
fdl  the  old  salutary  rules,  and  an  affectation  of  consistency  and 
taste ;  it  extends  the  well-earned  and  legitimate  reputation  of 
immortal  works ;  and  above  all,  it  animates  that  noble  energy  of 
human  nature,  which  is  so  predominant  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
aforesaid  ^*  optimi  quique." 

The  work  on  our  table  professes  to  do  this :  and  as  the  bare 
attempt,  in  a  case  of  this  nature,  cannot  but  be  useful,  its  author 
has  our  warmest  thanks.  He  has  given  us  twelve  plates,  cer- 
tainly  not  remarkable  for  scientific  drawing ;  but  which,  never- 
theless, shadow  forth  some  noble  ideas.  We  will  select  one  of 
the  most  imposing,  and  will  present  our  readers  with  its  letter- 
press accompaniment,  being  unable  to  transfer  the  Icon  itself 
into  our  pages. 

**  Plate  3. — How  to  ornament  the  top  or  battlement  of  a  tower 
belonging  to  an  ancient  church, — Place  on  each  battlement  vases,  can- 
dlesticks, and  pine->apple8,  alternately,  and  the  effect  will  be  striking. 
Vases  have  many  votaried  amongst  those  worthy  members  of  society  th^ 
churchwardens.  Candlesticks  are  of  ancient  origin,  and  represent,  from 
the  highest  authority,  the  light  of  the  churches :  but  as  in  most  churches 
weather-cocks  are  used,  and  the  weather-cock  is  become  so  common,  I 
would  here  recommend  the  admirers  of  novelty  and  improvement  to 
adopt'  a  pair  of  snuffers,  which  might  also  be  considered  as  an  useful 
emblem  for  reinvigorating  the  light  from  the  candlesticks.     The  pine- 
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'  ftppleoraameat  having  in  so  m&ny  churches  been  90  judiciQUsIy^ub^titMted" 
for  the  Gothic,  cannot  fail  to  please.  Some  such  ornamc^nt  should  also  b^ 
placed. at  the. top  of  the  cWrch,  and  at  the  chanc^  end.  But  as  this 
publication  does  not  wish  to  restrict  any  churchwarden  of  real  taste, 
§nd  as  the  ornaments  here  recommended  are  in  a  common  way  made 
of  stone,  if  any  one  would  wish  to  distinguish  his  year  of  office,  perhaps 
he  would  do  it  brilliantly  by  pamtihg  them  all  bright  red.*' 

A  great  fault  in  the  work  is^  its  not  being  sujQSiciently  didactic : 
oi'its  literary  character  we  are  not  obliged  to  speak.  A  jjer- 
'son  of  natural  taste  might  easily  apprehend  the  **  utile"  and  the 
**  dulce^*  of  the  author's  projects :  but  those  at  whose  birth  the 
tj^aceii  have  less  favourably  smiled^  might  have  beeii  led  to  bet*> 
ttt  vieiv'i»  by  some  seai^ohable  hihts  on  th^  tneamog  and  beau^ 
bf  the  desigiis.  Dean  Swift,  in  his  excellent  advice  to  ser^ 
Vanta,  (a  book  which  might  have  been  very  advantageoudy  con^ 
^uked  by  our  author^)  alwayd  points  cm  the  ex^^diency  of  bis 
precepts;  and  this  should,  oit  no  account,  have  been  omitted. 
\Ve  tiould  mention  several  itt^tatioes  ourselves  which  have  been 
long  admired,  by  those  who  do  tiot  Sufficiently  consider  how 
tduch  of  their  excellence  is  owing  t5  thdr 'decided  utility  ;-^— or 
Who  possess  no  just  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  their  genuine 
thai^m.  We  kdow  a  case  wherein  the  diurchwardens  of  a 
|)arish  white washeO  a  set  of  beautiful  granite  Gothic  coluidn^i 
and  we  strongly  recommend  kheiiC  example  i-^why?  Because 
this  was,  obviously/ the  best  inethod  of  preserving  the  gTanke 
Jbui^face,  while  it  afforded  a  pleasihg  light  to  the  eye  of  the  ad« 
miring  spectator^  We  also  know  a  piece  of  choice  Carving,  by 
the  eminent  Gibbons,  which  has  been  similarly  treated  by  the 
taste  of  some  chilrchWardens  with  whom  the  parish  was  for« 
raerly  blessed.  Why  was  it  so  treated?  evidently,  again,  be* 
cause  the  tendrils  and  stalks  were  so  exquisitely  delicate  that 
without  the  {)reseryation  of  a  good  thick  coating  of  plaster,  they 
Were  exposed  to  a  thousand  casualties ;  while  they  are  now 
broad  and  conspicuous,  with  a  fair  chance  of  descending  t0 
posterity  along  with  the  fame  of  their  tasteful  improversr. 

However,  we  wish  our  author  joy  in  his  good  cause;  and 
trust  that  jbe  will  be  enabled,  by  the  exertions  of  subsequent 
Churchwardens,  to  witness  the  realization  of  the  benefits  which 
hi^  work  is  calculated  to  confer  on  a  country  already  abounding 
in  specimens  of  architectural  improvement  unrivalled  in  the 
world. 
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The  historical  memoir  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  a,  worthy 
tribute  of  friendship  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  best  men  that, 
was  ever  shewn  for  a  time  to  the  world,  and  snatched  away 
by  early  fate.  To  speak  of  its  execution  would  be  superflu- 
ous, since  noihii\g  but'  what  is  in  the  purest  classical  taste  can 
proceed  from  the  pen  of  its^  .distinguished  author.  Our  task 
therefore  will  not  lie  so  much  in  criticising  what  he  has  written, 
as  in  exhibiting' to  oiir  readers  a  few  leading  characters  in  the  life 
of  one  who  may  be  held  up  as  a  bright  example  to  the  rising  ge-i 
neration,  and  in  adding  from  our  own  recollection  some  traits 
to  a.  portrait,  of  which  a  sketch  only^  though  an  admirable  on^; 
has  been  given.    Nomen  in  exemplum  aero  servabimus  tevo. 

The  lamented  subject  of  this  menioir  was,  as  his  biographer 
records,  of  a  family  remarkable,  in  more  than  one  generation,  foj^ 
talents  and  virtue.    We  need  only  mention  his  father  the  learned 
dean  of  Winchester,  his  maternal  grand-father  the  celebrated 
judge  Blackstone,  and  Major  Rennell  the  first  geographer  of 
the  age,  to  justify  this  remark.    After  having  been  well  in-f 
structed  in  the  rudiments  of  literature,  and  diligently  trained  up 
in  the  paths  of  virtue  by  his  excellent  parents.  Be  was  sent  at  an 
early  age  to  Eton,  where  being  put  upon  the  foundation,  he 
soon  assumed  that  high  place  among  his  contemporaries  which 
he  ever  afterwards  maintained.    In  this  illustrious  seminary  of 
learning  he  acquired  that  elegance  of  composition  which  so  per 
culiarly  distinguishes  its  members;  and  even  here,  whilst  tha 
suavity  of  his  manners  allayed  all  jealousy  amongst  his  com*  . 
panions,  the  correctness  of  his  morals  secured  to  him  the  re? 
gard  of  his  instructors.    His  exercises  ^'  were  frequently  selected 
from  the  rest  for  the  first  rewards  and  distinctions  of  the  school," 
and  when  he  was  nearly  at  the  head  of  it,  a  prize,  ffiven  by  Dr* 
C.  Buchanan  for  a  Sapphic  ode  in  Grreek  upon  the  Fropagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  India,  was  adjudged  to  him  for  a  composition, 
which,  as  it  is  observed,  left  the  performances  of  his  rivals  far 
behind,  and  even  in  the  field  of  academic  competition  might  not 
have  been  less  successful..   Another  of  his  school  exercises  upon 
the  subject  "  Pallentes  morfoi,"   is  mentioned  as  possessing  _^ 
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melancholy  interest  from  the  fate  of  its  lamented  author :  die 
verses  quoted  in  illustration  are  so  very  beautiful  that  we  cannot 
help  wishing  his  biographer  had  made  room  for  the  whole. 

^*  Marasmus 
Corda  minutatim  rodit;  quatit  arida  fauces 
Tussis,  et  inclinat  demi^so  vertice  languor. 
Jamque  adeo  tnacies,  nullis  vincenda'ciborum 
AuxUiiSy  et  difficili  vix  progrediens  pes 
Conatu^  mcertoque  natantia  lumina  visu 
Spem,  fuerit  queecunque,  secant.     Ilia  ultima  vitae 
Lux  tremity  eetemis  jamjam  extinguenda  tenebris. 

Vixy  inter  lacrymas,  atque  inrita  vota  parentum^ 
Erigeris  paulum,  risuque  animante,  lepores     ~ 
Scintillant  supremum  oculi.''  ... 

t  ■  ... 

Before  he  lefl  !Eton>  Rennell,  together  with  three  associates, 
conducted  a  periodical  work  called  the  Miniature^  which  had 
the  Microcosm  for  its  prototype,  and  which  exhibited,  especially 
iii  those  papers  contributed  by  himself^  striking  evidence  of  early 
genius  and  acquirements. 

in  1806  he  was  removed,  in  the  regular  course  of  succession, 
from  Eton  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  laboured 
with  assiduity  and  success  in  supporting  the  somewhat  question-^ 
able  advantage  of  a  previous  high  reputation ;  but  his  motto  here 
ais  elsewhere  was  oUiv  aptarsiav.  Though  fewer  of  those  stimulate 
mg  rewards  which  Alma  Mater  showers  down  upon  her  youthful 
aspirants  to  honour,  fell  to  his  lot  than  might  have  been  expected^ 
yet  was  this  in  no  degree  prejudicial  to  his  fame:  his  talents 
and  acquirements  were  too  well  known  to  need  these  testimonies, 
and  as  he  always  kept  in  view  the  sacred  profession  for  which 
he  was  destined,  and  ever  made  the  stores  of  profane  literature 
subservient  to  the  illustration  of  divine  truth,  he  was  probably 
drawn  aside  from  the  too  eager  pursuit  of  such  ephemeral  tri- 
uinphs.  One  of  his  academical  exercises  however  was  rewarded 
with  Sir  W.  Browne's  gold  medal,  and  is  a  composition  full  of 
the  most  exquisite  simplicity  and  pathos,  especially  where  it 
touches  upon  man's  mortal  and  uncertain  fate,  in  reference^ 
to  the  untimely  death  of  a  fellow  student.  Lord  Trafalgar^ 
the  heir  of  Nelson's  family.  The  passage,  (we  wish  we  had 
space  to  quote  it)  has  been  most  affectijigly  verified  in  him- 
self. 

We  must  not  pass  over  the  time  of  Rennell's  under-graduate** 
ship  without  noticing  one  peculiar  trait  of  judgment  and  sagacity 
which  is,  omitted  by  his  biographer.    Aware  of  the  disadvanr 
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tacre  tinder  whidi .  the  members  of  his  noble  and  mamficent 
eoTlege  labour^  on  acconnt  of  the  exclusive  system  of  its  lectures, 
he  determined  to  participate  in  those  severer  sciences  for  which 
the  University  is  so  celebrated.  Having  already  enlarged  his 
ima^ation  and  refined  his  taste  by  the  varied  stores  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Uterature,  he  resolved  to  keep  the  balance  even  in 
his  mind,  by  cultivating  those  sciences  which  impart  accuracy, 
strength^  and  soundness  to  the  reasoning  faculties*  He  knew 
that  the  ablest  men  in  the  annals  of  the  University  had  distin* 
guished  themselves  in  utraque  liiinerva^  and  he  knew  that  seve* 
ral  of  the  brightest  ornaments,  of  his  own  college  had  deeply 
regretted  their  neglect  of  philosophical  studies  when  it  was  too 
late  to  repair  it.  Careless  therefore  of  any  ridicule  which  he 
might  provoke  from  his  contemporaries,  and  undismayed  by  the 
difficulties  which  mathematics  generally  oppose  in  limine  to  th& 
student^  he  engaged  an  able  tutor,  under  whose  direction  he 
read  the  prmcipal  branches  of  this  abstruse  science :  nor  must 
we  omit  to  mention,  that  in  this  laudable  resolution  he  was  en- 
couraged and  imitated  by  his  excellent  friend  and  biographer, 
as  well  as  by  another  contemporary,  who  is  at  this  time  advanc-» 
ing  rapidly  to  honour  in  the  paths  of  diplomacy*  The  effect  of 
these  invigorating  studies  is,  we  think,  very  perceptible  in  the 
generally  clear  reasoning,  logical  precision,  and  lucid  arranges 
ment  of  Mr.  RennelFs  compositions. 

His  society  at  the  University,  as  in  afterlife,  was  much  courted 
on  account  of  his  animated  and  interesting  conversation,  whilst 
the  excellence  of  his  principles  and  his  amiable  disposition  con-» 
tributed  to  preserve  the  friendships  which  he  formed.  His  very 
emulation  was  free  from  malevolence,  and  though  he  aimed  at 
superiority,  he  never  attempted  to  depreciate  the  talents  or  the 
attainments  of  his  rivals. 

Soon  after  taking  his  B.  A.  degree  he  entered  into  holy  orders, 
under  a  deep  sense  of  his  responsibility,  and  was  shortly  after-^ 
wards  appointed  by  his  father  assistant  preacher  at  the  Tem* 
pie  church:  but  he  did  not  yet  entirely  give  up  his  college 
residence,  where  he  casually  relieved  his  more  important  studies 
by  some  valuable  contributions  to  the  Museum  Criticumi  a 
work  conducted  by  some  eminent  scholars  of  the  University, 
Engaged  in  the  service  of  religion,  he  soon  began  to  wield  with 
no  common  force  and  dexterity  the  weapons  of  sound  learning, 
against  the  strong  holds  of  scepticism  and  impiety.  In  181 1  he 
published  his  first  controversial  work  under  the  modest  title  of 
**  Animadversions  upon  the  Unitarian  Translation  or  Improved 
Version  of  the  New  TestanihU,  by  a  Student  in  Divinity'*  '^  The 
author  however  (as  his  biographer  observes)  wa^  not  concealed 
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from  those  wlio  took  a  particular  interest  in.8ucii;iii«lter6»'aiid 
their  attention  and  hopes  were  in  consequence  earnestly  directed 
to  ohe/.who.ih  iuch.eariy  youdi  had  shewn  himself  so  aUe.  a 
ehamjMon  fin*  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus/*  About  this  taine  also 
he  undertoolc  theeditorship  of  the  British  Crttic»  and  oontribuled 
much  in  sstahSdiing  tiie  high  character  of  that  Review^  At 
lei^h  the  merits  of  this  distic^uiriied  scholar  and  excellent  man 
found  an  appropriate  jpatron  in  the  present  Bishop  of  Londoui 
who  in  ISlG^cdUed  him  from  the  Temple  Chitrda to  the  vica* 
.  jfage-of  Kensington^  the  arduous  duties  of  which  populous  parish 
l|e  discharged  with  a  zeal  and  devotion  rarely  equalled,  nevev 
eiBcelled*  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  Cnristian  Advocate 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  the  members  of  that  learned 
body  being  wdl  aware  of  his.  peculiar  fitness  for  the  office^  from 
Ihe  able  manner  in  which  he.  had.  already  performed  thiat  of  a 
select  preacher  in  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's.  Two  valuaj[)le  and 
well  Jotown  works  were  the  fruit  of  his  labour  in  this  honouraUe 
post.  In  the  first  of  them  lie  aUy  combated  those  doctrines  of 
materialism  which  have  been  deduced  from  mistahen  notions  of 
erffanization  and  life,  and  thus  timely  arrei^ted  the  torrent  of 
infidelity  which  .was  rapidly  flowing  from  the  medical  schools  of 
France  and  England*  For  this  good  service  rendered  to  fio<- 
eidpy^  his  ^antagonists  paid  him  the  singularly  high  compliment 
of  endeavouring  to  prevent  his  election  as  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  '*  The  attempt,  however,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
only  served,  to  shew  the  impotent  hostility  of  its  authors,  and 
more  fully  to  set  ofi*the  triumph  of  religion.*' 

The  othar  work  which  Mr.  Rennell  published  in  his  capacity 
of  Christian  Advocate  was  entitled  ^'  Proofs  of  .Ingpiraiien^  on 
the  grounds  of  distinction  between  the  New  Testament  and  the. 
Apocryphal  Volume^   6^c*'    in  which  he  clearly  exposed  tha 
insidious  attack  made  by  Hone  upon  the  authority    of   the 
New  Testament  itself,  through  the  medium  of  the  apocryphal 
writings,  and  provided  a  very  valuable  manual  for  the  use  oS 
those  who  may  have  need  of  a  compendious,  yet  satisfactory 
information,  as  to  the  groimds  on  which  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament  was  framed.     In  the  former  of  these  official  publioa-i 
tions  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
medicine,  sciences  which  he  studied  with  delight,  and  to  which, 
in  the  intervals  of  his  more  important  avocations,  he  turned  aa 
to  sources  of  rational  amusement  and  useful  knowledge,  but 
altove  aU  as  auxiliaries  to  piety.    Nor  were  these  studies  his 
only  relaxation :  he  was  a  zealous  co-operator  in  all  plans  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  and  imfJ!roving  the  morals  of  t4ie 
lower  classes :  |^ris(m  discipline,^  the  parochial  instroptlw  of 
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t^bildi^n  in  the^pure  principles . of  our. Establiahoxefit^  thc^  inteiv 
nal  arrangement . and  administration: of  faospitals,  infirmaries, 
«uid  other  charitable  instit;uitions,  occupied  niuch  of  his  thoughlis 
^nd  time.  We  happen  to  know^  and  we  are  anxious  for  the 
^example's  sake  to  declare,  that  during  a  ^isit  made  by  Afr4 
Rennell  to  the  French  capital  in  1821 ,  hie  spent  a  great  portion 
of  diat  time  which  most  travellers  give  up  to  frivolous  amusei 
iBnents,  in  visiting  and  examining  the  principal  medical  estahliah* 
tnents  and.  hospitals  of  that  city^  ^nd  in  conversing  juith  their 
directors  or  superintendants :  to  these  persons  he  recommended 
himself  so  mucn,  by  the  interest  which  he  took  in  their  afiairsj 
and  by  the  urbanity  of  his  manners^  that  they  ireely  gave,  .him 
not  only  all  ihe  printed  paperis  connected  with  their  regulations^ 
but^  transcribed  with  their  o,wn  hands  many  important  docun^ents 
for  his  better  information.  All  this  labour  was  undertaken  by 
Mr%  Rennell  with  a  view  to  t^e  improvement  of  similar  e$tablish« 
ments  in  our  metropolis,  with  many  of  which  he  was  intit 
ttately  connected,  and  where  his  advice  and  assistance  were 
eagerly  sought  and  didy  appreciated.  Thus  both  at  home  and 
abroad  was  this  excellent  man  ei^ged  in  the  endeavour  to  pro-* 
mote  the  welfare  of  his  counti^. 

>  In  \S8S  his  public  merits  and  his  private  services  were  to.  a 
eertain  degree  rewarded  by  the  late  Bishop  of  SaHsbury,  whp^e 
examining  chaplain  he  had  long  been,  and  whp.now  promoted 
faim  to  the  mastership  of  St.  Nicholius's  hospital  and  a  preben* 
dal  stall.  In  the  same  year  '^he  shewed  how  wdl.he  deserved 
such  promotion  by  a  most  able  and  seasonable  defence  of  the. 
church  and  clergy  against  a  systematic  series  of  attacks  directed 
against  their  property  and  character,  by  enemies  of  no  incoQ/8i« 
derable  importance.  This  was  done  in  the  form  of  A  Letter  to, 
Henry  Brougham^  Esq.  M.P.  %c*'  We  quite  agree  with  his 
biographer  in  opinion,  ^that  **  never  was  a  more  triumphant  |ipt 
peal  made  to  the  wisdom  and-  justice  of  mankind;**  but  W^  J^rQ 
not  quite  convinced  by  the  reasons  which  he  assigns  for  regret- 
ting that  the  author  did  not  give  it  the  sanction  of  his  name, 
siifce  we  think  it  would  rather  have  contracted  than  enlarged 
its  sphere  of  usefulness.  In  saying  so,  however,  we  are  far  from 
wishing  to  depreciate  the  value  of  such  a  sanction ;  but  in  this, 
as  in  most  cases,  Mr.  Rennell  acted  with  singular  sagacity  and 
good  taste»  An  anonymous  defends,  especially  when  so  ably 
Conducted  as  this  was,  corned  with  a  kind  of  mysterious  au« 
thority ;  it  assumes  the  nature  of  a  public  document;  it  attracts 
attention  and  awakens  ciU'iosity  ;  but  more  particularly  it  obr 
viates  those  cavils,  which  however  malignant  and  unjust,  are 
generally  urged  by  virulenf  adversaries  against  the  defiance  of 
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t)tir  Establishmetit  from  inlerested  motives:  we  therefor^  a{>« 
plaiid  the  delicacy  of  the  adybcate  who  thus  sacrificed  the  meed 
of  public  fame  at  the  altar  of  utility;  and  we  are  confirmed  in 
otir  Opinion  by  observing  the  conduct  of  another  bright  lumir 
nary  of  our  church,  the  present  learned  Bishop  of  Chester,  who, 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  cause,  published,  without  his 
name,  a  masterly  defence  of  our  Ecclesiastical  EstabUsbment*    » 

In  addition  to  various  sermons  made  and  recited  on  public 
occasions,  and  which  are  republished  in  the  volume  now  before 
us,  Mr.  Rennell  preached,  though  he  did  not  publish,  the  War^ 
bujrtonian  Lectures  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  short,  if  we  did  not 
know  what  efiects  may  be  produced  by  the  order#and  regularity 
of  a  well-disposed  mind,  we  should  look  with  perfect  astonish- 
ment at  the  multitude  of  his  labours,  especially  as  we  know  that 
he  entered  freely  into  society,  and  was  not  deterred  by  a  single 
atom  of  gloomy  fanaticism  from  participating  in  rational  and 
innocent  amusements. 

But  the  earthly  course  of  this  truly  Christian  pastor  was  dest 
tined  soon  to  terminate,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  full  blaz4^ 
of  prosperity  had  just  opened  upon  it.  In  the  autumn  of  18S3> 
he  was  united  by  marriage  to  a  very  amiable  and  excellent  lady^ 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Delafield,  Esq.,  of  Kisn- 
sington.  But  at  the  very  period  when  his  cup  of  blessings  was 
full  to  the  brim,  when  to  the  affection  of  numerous  friends,  to 
independence  of  circumstances,  to  the  sincere  attachment  of  hi^ 
parishioners,  to  the  respect  which  his  talents  and  his  virtues 
attracted  from  the  world  at  large,  and  to  the  certain  prospect  of 
rising  to  the  highest  distinctions  in  hb  profession,  was  added 
the  inestimable  jewel  of  domestic  love^  he  was  seized  by  a 
fever,  which  kept  him  for  some  time  in  imminent  danger* 

Though  he  recovered  from  the  immediate  attack  of  the  dis- 
ease, his  constitution,  never  a  very  strong  one,  though  it  rallied 
at  intervals,  gradually  succumbed. 

^*  But  while  his  body  languished,  his  mind  was  still  active ;  and, 
anxious  that  no  part  of  nis  life  should  be  without  its  fruits,  he  employed 
the  intervals  of  ease  which  were  afforded  him,  in  preparing  a  last  tri* 
bute  to  the  holy  cause  which  he  had  so  earnestly  embraced  and  so 
effectually  supported." 

This  last  legacy,  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  fellow-crea^ 
tures,  was  MutUer^s  Narrative  of  the  Conversion  .and  Death 
of  Struensee^  a  work  which  he  thought  well  calculated. for  the 
counteraction  of  irreligious  and  licentious  principles,  which  he 
enriched  with  valuable  notes,  and  prefaced  with  an  introduction 
filled  with  the  purest  spirit  of  piety  and  benevolence.    ^.  Ilia 
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tan^uamcycneafuit  dnrini  hominis  vox."  The  time  of  his  de4 
parture  was  now  at  hand.  Christianity  had  long  taught  him  to 
consider  death  as  the  wise  and  merciful  appointment  of  hia 
heavenly  Father  J  and  witk  that  perfect  acquiescence  in  the 
divine  will,  which  arises  from  the  clearness  and  steadiness  of 
belief  in  the  perfect  goodness  of  the  Creator,  he  resigned  his 
Soul  into  the  hands  of  Him  that  made  it,  oh  the  last  day  of  June/ 
1824.  He  was  buried  with  great  privacy  in  his  favourite  ca*. 
thedral  of  Winchester,  where  a  monument  is  about  to  be  erected 
to  his  memory  by  a  considerable  number  of  his  most  intimate 
and  attached  friends..  £t/$£i;*  uKk*  d  aeXo  KuKi<j(j(^yot  %(TiMr  A 
similar  compliment  has  heea  paid  to  him  by  his  affectionate 
and  sorrowing  parishioners,  in  the  church  of  Kensington.  ^ 

.  The  character  of  this  exemplary  man  is  concisely  summed  up 
by  his  biographer  with  great  taste  and  feeling,  ahd  felicity  of 
expression;  due  testimony  bding  given  to  his  fervent  piety,  his 
engaging  conversation*  his  charitable  disposition,  his  Christiaa 
humUity,  and  his  sincere  attachment  to  the  Church,  of  which 
he  was  so  bright  an  ornament  and  so  able  a  defender*  Here; 
however,  one  of  those  slight  imperfections,  which  are  ever  to 
be  found  in  the  best  of  human  characters,  is  gently  touched 
upon  and  properly  palliated  by  his  amiable  friend* 

r 

*^  Though  (it  is  said)  he  would  sometimes  express  himself  in  strong 
general  terms  of  the  adversaries  of  our  £stablishment>  he  was  ever 
ready  to  shew  to  them  individually  the  most  conciliatory  kindness ;  and 
to  make  the  largest  allowance  for  what  he  would  wijlingly  regard  as 

mvolujitary  epror/* 

•  -        .  .  .  "  * 

.We  know  that  by  some  persons,  equally  friendly  with  himself  to 
that  Establishment  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessihgs  of  thiis 
favoured  land,  he  was  thought  to  b^  slightly  tinged  with  bigotry^ 
attached  to  prejudices  and  fixed  opinions,  deferring  rather  to 
authority  than  to  reason,  and  determining,  with  a  nervous  ap^ 
prehenrion  of  any  thing  like  innovation,  that  what  was  esta<* 
blished  was  not  to  be  disputed.  Perhaps  he  might  have  enter- 
laine€la,few  notions  rather  too  antiquated  for  the  present  state 
of  society ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  lived  at  a  time 
when  those  powers,  which  had  overtuined  the  neighbouring 
erections  of  despotism,  began  to  attack  with  almost  equal  vigour 
4}ie .only  free  constitution  of  Europe;  that  he  Was  nurtured  in 
Ihe  deepest  veneration  for  what  are  caUed  high  Church  princir 
pies;  and  that  he  was  engaged  during  ^reat  part  of  his  life  in 
jcentroversy.  with  the  enemies  of  all  establishments  whatisoever :  if 
thi9,  together  with  his  unquestionable  integrity  and  disinterest^ 
i^dne^s.be  dmly  oonsideredi  we  ^hall  rather  wonder  that  he  kept 
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his  nuiid  safi^e  from  }iiefiidice;  for  weiaa(tw^thBitfromB,  (tee^ 
conation  of  its  utiHty^  he  wks  a  friend  to  iciril  and  rdigioii^ 
hberiy^  though  he  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  sallies  of  nngo* 
▼emed  &aacj  or  presumptuoxis  intellect,  and  to  check  the  bap^ 
hiosity  of  spectilatiTe  refiirm. 

'  We  fully  agree  with  what  his  biographer  remarks  upon  fak 
eloquence  in  the  pulpit*  We  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  heard 
a  more  impressive  preacher;  6ne  who  brought  home  the  gpeat 
irntfas  of  religion  more  pointedly  to  the  heart ;  whose  enthusiasm 
was  more  free  from  fanaticism/ or  whose  learning  savoured  lesi 
of  psdaiiliy  and  affectatioh*  So^  touching  was  his  mode  of 
address,  s»  great  his  power  of  implying  the  awful  truths  «f 
Christianity  to  the  awakened  consciencej,  that*  his*  audience  left 
him,  not  like  the  ancient  Romans,  applaudinig  the  fine  speech  of 
their  orator,  but  ra^er  like  the  Athenian  people  who  quitt^ad 
tihe  bema  of  Deinostfaenes  breathing  the  unanimous  senttmeal 
of  *  war  against  Philip*'  The  effect  of  our  preadier's  doqumca 
was  war  against  the  tyranny  of  sin  and  the  dotmbion*  of  Satam 
Such/  at  least,  were  the  sentinkents  we  feh  when  we  had 
the  satisfkctiea^f  listening  to  som^  of  the  dislcourseff  contained 
in  the  poi^thumoiis  vdunre:  now  b^re  us )  nor  is  it  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  disparaging  Aose  exeeileiit  edtnposltipns,  if  w^My:  thfit 
we  have  perused  them  with  a  delight  inferior  to  that  with  which 
we  heard  them  oraB^  delivered,  in  fact,  we  miss  the  voice,  the 
)ook,  the  action,  the  animation,  the  earnestness,  the  truly  Cfarifih* 
tjan  spirit  of  the  preacher^  all  of  which  concur  in  giving  a  pe^^ 
culiar  charm  to  piilpit  eloquence',  and  tend  to  reverse  in  this 
case  the  far-famed  precept  of  the  Roman  sathrist ;  *'  segnius  ir^ 
ritaiit  aminos  demissa  per  aures,  quam  quse  sunt  betihs  snbjedUi 
fidelibus*''  The  reiader,  however,  who  may  not  have  had  the 
high  gratification  above  alkided  to,  will'  find  ample  Tecompenst 
for  the  time  which  he  may  appropriate  to  the  perusiHg  and  dfe 
gesting  of  these  Sermons,  which  are  at  one^  argumenti^llfe 
md  pcactical ;  admirably  adopted  to  the  capacSdes  and  -cir^ 
cimfistances  of  alt  ehsses  of  men;  the  most  {iraetied  amob^ 
them  ooHtaining:ample  sources  .t>f  Christian,  luioiiie^  &I 

most  aigumentative  abounding  in  exholrtatkin  and  :ii(^jiMn^ 
apjxeals  to  the  heart  and  consde&ce*  ^We  fteqfiently  dhmMa 
deep  theological  views  and  speculative  points  of  do«<riiie,'ttM» 
trated  with  all  the  stores  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  liut  witfi^ 
t>ut  any  display  of  pedantic  learning  or  lab6t»ed  researdi :  'Wi 
tiracie  throughout  .them  a  rich  vein  of  genuine  eloquence  and^^ 
'lightened  piety,  far  above  the  wisdom  of  words;  the  effum^iDiis 
w  a  bdiever  pleading^with  the  power  of  cohvictloB,  of  A  jpifii 
gionist  arguing  from  esqperienee:  at  the  s&me  time  w^  ite^ 

8 


ivt^  oimpt^tme  ^f  pcmei{ile9  tip  concealineht  or  qaaUfieatioirof 
uiiweleon^  trulhs,  no  ^concessions  made  to  ^he  fashion  of  thte 
World,  no  deference  tovice,  however  recommended  by  example^' 
rank,  or  station  f  and  if  we  occasjbnally  discover  some  imper>^ 
fections  of  style  and  argument,  some  few  statements  which  time 
and  revision  might  have  altered  of  qualified,  we  must  not  forget 
that,  unfortunately  for  the  world,  the  opportunity  of  revisal  was 
not  conceded  to  the  author,  whilst  the  excellent  parent  who  has 
hdd  the  melancholy  though  consoUng  task  of  editing  the  dis- 
courses  of  «sudx  «  son,  judiciously  determined  to  present  them 
to  the  publk  under  ^'  these  disadvantages^  r<ather  than  to  make 
foiy  Akeratioii  in  them*"    Fr efaoe*  p^  i* 

:  Tboifarst  of  these  Senaonsy  preached  atan  ordinatidtt  of  the 
iate  Bisbopof  Salisfaaupy,  forms  jui  udmiarableihtroduction  to;thct 
rest ;  and  it  isj  at  the  same  tirae^  a  favoiasaUe  ^specimen  of  the 
author's  general  mode  of  enforckig  praetical  piefty,  and  of  ineid-^ 
^atiiig  CSiristian  dirties,  upon  those  Christian'  principles  whiek 
reflect  impotence  upon  all  other  systems  of  ethtesr.  He  co»i 
cedes  very  little  Or  nothing  to  those  motives  which,  however 
amiable  or  useful  they  may  appear  in  themselves,  or  however 
!they  may  be  admitted  into  the  different  ranks  of  society,  ar^ 
disallowed  and  superseded  by  the  autlioritative  rules  of  i  Chris^ 
iianity.  His  great  axiom  is,  ^^  make  the  tree  good  and  its  fruii 
wUl  be. good  ;'*  he,  therefore,  lays  down  &ith  in  Christ  and  love 
towards  jGod,  as  thet  basis  of  all  virtue;  thence  pursuing  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  New  Testameoit,  through. -their  diflereni 
Searuigft  updn  buinan  virtue*  and  ibappioess,  he  rescues  -the  rule 
of  obedience  and  the  law^good:wona:from  the  frigid  grasp  ef 
mepo -moraiity ; 

'  In  die  pardcuhnr  discoifipse  befi««  na^  4he  autiiior  begins  b^ 
f^acing;  in  a  Tery  striking'  lighli,  the  vreakhess  and  ineffiCM^y 
of  man's  natural  eonscienee  as  a  guide  to  virtue.  He  then  lays 
down,  with  peculiar  effect,  that  high  principle  and  ihotive  whiefh 
the  Gospel  has  prescribed  las  essentia)  to  aid  and  to  contecrate 
the  performance  of  our  several  mbral  duties  as  Christians,  as 
the  children  of  adoption,  and  as  members  of  the  Universat 
Ckunch:  thence  he  goes  on  to  declare,,  with  great  energy  and 
ibns^.  tb<mgh  with  somewhat  less.argument  than  we  could  have 
wished,  that  every  doctrine  which:  is  inculcatei^,  and  every  duty 
which  is  enjoined  upon  us,  as  sons  of  our  Naikmal  Church,  ema^ 
nates  entirely  from  that  one  high  and  commanding  prineiple. 
We  quote  the  passage  as  a  fair  specimen  of  l»he  author's  style. 

'f  Christ  16  the.  rock  upon  vihich  that  faith  ii.foimded.    On  this 
foimdati<jft.hcgiCteeds,  her  ai8ticl<&g,  b^litwrgy^  are^cuppcMrl^ ;  .on.thit 
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ground  is  her  pure,  primitive^  and  apostolic' discipline  maintained^ .  and 
in  the  nani6  of  Christ  is  the  obedienice  of  her  children  demanded  and 
enforced.  ^  Her  foundations  are  upon  the  holy  hills/  even  upon  thd 
apostles  and  martyrs,  Christ  himself  being  the  ^  chief  corner  stone/ 
llie  ancient  succession  of  her  hierarchy,  the  primitive  mildness  of  he? 
discipline^  the  gradation  of  her  orders,  the  purity  of  her  rites,  the  sim- 

Slicjty  of  her  ceremonies,  all  conspire  to  feed  that  eternal  increa§e  of 
evotion  s^nd  praise,  which  is  kindled  upon  the  altar  jDf  her  Creator,  her 
Redeemer,  and  her  God.  She  glories  not,  but  in  the  cross  of  Christ. 
Her  faith  has  been  sealed  by  the  dying  breath  of  her  confessors  arid 
martyrs,  and  her  goodly  structure  watered  and  cemented  by  theii" 
blood.  It  is  her  glory  to  have  preserved  the  ark  of  the  covenant  from 
the  unhallowed  grasp  of  fanatical  presumption,  and  the  refinement  of 
philosophic  pride.  It  is  her  boast  to  have  contended  manfully  for  ^the 
faith  once  deUvered  to  the  saints,'  and  amidst  the  virulent  attacks,  ofiier 
open  enemies,  and  the  insidious  machinations  of  h^  pretended  friends^ 
tohave  fopned.an  impregnable  baarrier  against  the  united  assaults  (4 
^thusiasm,  superstition,  and  infidelity.  Her's  is  a  religion  that  dare^ 
to  be  understood,  that  not  only  chailenges,  but  rests  upon  enquiry^ 
Her  faith  is  not  supported  on  the  arbitrary  dogmas,  of  fallible  councils^ 
nor  the  vague  traditions  of  dark  and  uncertain  authors.  From  the 
Scriptures  alone  her  doctrines  and  discipline  are  derived,  and  to  the 
Scriptures  they  must  ultimately  be  referred.  Whatever  article  of  her 
preed  cannot  by  rational  deduction  be  traced  to  this  origin,  whatever 
duty  is  not  clearly  consonant  with  the  letter,  and  the  spirit  of  this  hea- 
venly guide,  she  essentially  disclaims.  Her  belief  and  her  practice  are 
truly  evangelical.  Whatever  she  hath  done  in  word  or  <ieed,  she  hath 
done  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  '     '  . 

''  "  *  Go  round-about  Sion,  tell  the  towers  thereof,  txiark  well  her  bul- 
warks,' for  in  Christ  are  their  foundations  laid.  When  as  Christians 
we  assent  to  her  articles,  we  assent  to  them  not  as  the  constitutions  of 
fallible  msm,  but  asthe  sum  and  substance  of  the  Christian  faith,  de- 
duced through  the  clearest  chai^ek  from  the  living  fountain  pf  all  truth^ 
^0  reconcile  the  jarring  opinions  of  self-created  teachers,  to  correct  th^ 
perversions  of  presumptuous  ,ignorance»  to  guide  the  footsteps  of  .th^ 
thousands  that  cannot  guide  themselves^  into  the  paths  of  purity  and 
jpeaqe.  When,  as  sons  of  our  Church,  we  conform  to  her  woi«hip^ 
obey  her  ordinances,  and  submit  to  her  discipline,  we  subject  ourselves 
not  to  the  goyernment  of  man,  but  to  the  authority,  of  Christ,  deputed 
by  himself  most  solemnly  to  this  his  representative  OA  earth.  *We  hav^ 
a  standard  to  which  we  can  refer  her  injunctions,  as  to  a  criterion  of 
their  justice  and  purity.  There  is  an  ordeal  of  truth  through' wbich  all 
her  ordinances  must  publicly  pass,  and  when  they  shall  haive  risen  from 
this  ^vere  and  open  examination,  untouched  by  tne  flame,  they  d^nand 
our  obedience,  not  in  the  name  of  man,  but  m  the  name  of  the  hori. 
Jesus.  When  we  refuse  to  sacrifice  the  high  and  holy  cause  of  our  an- 
cient ekabhshment  to  the  gratification  of  a  momentary  popularity,'  in 
^attefring  the  pre^diees,  and  assistinig  the  projects  of  heriadvidrsaries, 
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we  vetoe  it'm  the  nam^  of  Chntft :  "M  refuse  to  propagate  tliose  ^uh 
ciples  of  disunioQ,  which,  as  we  learn  fit>m  the  history  of  all  nations^ 
has  interposed  the  most  forxnidable  obstacle  to  the  general  reception  of 
Christianity ;  we  are  persuaded  of  the  impracticability  of  their  preten- 
sions, who  preach  and  profess  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  not  in  the  bond 
Qfpeace,  but  in  tlie  turbulence  of  comusbn;  When  we  consider  the 
connection  of  our  National  Church  with  the  Constitution  of  our  country, 
when,  we  view  its  spirit  in^ired  and  infused  throughout  every  ramifica^ 
tion  of  the  body  politic^  when  we  see  the  bonds  of  dieir  imion  so  power- 
fully cemented  as  to  defy  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  injure  the  one  without 
the  dismemberment  and  destructioh  of  the  other,  we  do  not  therefore 
look  oir  our  Church  as  a  creature  of  the  State,  or  an  engine  of  civit 
authority,  we  trace  their  union  to  a  higher  power,  and  to  a  nobler  pur^* 
p«se ;  to  preserve  in  every  branch  of  our  various  and  complicated  system 
of  government,  that  unity  of  religious  faith,  so  essential  to  the  order, 
the  peace,  the  very  existence  of  the  whole ;  to  display  the  Christian 
i^th  m  all  its  native  piuity,  as  the  animating  and  actuating  principle 
of  every  duty  which  we  owe  both  to  God  and  to  oiur  country ;  not  to 
make  the  Church  political,  but  the  State  re^gious."    P.  7« 

After  this  eloquent  exposition  of  the  high  pretensions  of  oiir 
Establisiied  Churchy  the  author  takes  occasion,  in  the  sequel  of 
his  discourse,  to  consider  and  enforce  the  peculiar  duties  of 
those  who  are  admitted  into  the  very  responsible  ofHce  of  its 
ministry.  This  he  has  done  in  a  manner  worthy  of  our  best 
divines :  the  passage  is  too  long  for  quotation,  but  we  earnestly 
recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  every  candidate  for  Holy  Orders, 
into  whose  hands  our  journal  may  chance  to  fall. 

In  the  second  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Temple  Church  on 
Trinity  Sunday^  we  find  some  excellent  observations  upon  the 
great  and  mysterious  doctrine  connected  with  the  day,  together 
with  several  very  judicious  arguments,  drawn  from  analogy,  to 
justify  our  faHb  In  that  doctrine.  Hence  occasion  is  taken  to 
nAdicat^  the  authority  and  propriety  of  that  Creed,  which 
contains  so  minute  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  in  question. 

No  writer  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  appears  to  have  had  a 
dearer  conception  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity  than  Mr* 
Rennell,  or  to  have  argued  with  greater  effect  against  those 
doctrines  which  represent  him  as  a  capricious  tyrant,  se- 
lecting, vnthout  any  jiist  grounds  of  preference  or  exclusion,  a 
portion  of  his  creatures  to  everlasting  happiness,  and  dooming 
the  majority  to  inevitable  and  eternal  torment.  Our  author's 
sendments  upon  this  subject  will  be  found  admirably  and  fully 
expressed  in  three  Sermons,  preached  at  the  Temple  Church, 
^pon  Psalm  (sxxx.  4.  ."  There  is  mercy  with  th^e,  therefore  shall 
itou  be  feared.'^' .  In  the  s<^cpnd  ^of  thi^  series  we  meet  with  the 
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fbflowihg  passage,  most  judiciously  introduced  for  the  pwpoire^ 
of  preventing  such  a  reliance  upoiji  God^s  mercy  as  might  inter- 
fere with  his  justice,  and  confirm  the  sinner  in  his  habits  of 
guilt. 

'  **  That  the  Almighty  may  not  conduct  a  sinner  to  himself  at  last^' 
and  make  his  death-bed  a  portal  and  an  entrance  to  heaven,  who  shall 
dare  to  deny  ?  In  what  part  of  Scripture  hath  God  declared,  that  in' 
any  part  of  his  life  whatsoever,  a  repentant  sinner  is  cut  off  from  the* 
probability  of  mercy  ?  ■  - 

"  That  the  Almighty  will  accept  the  late  resolutions  of  a  death-bed 
repentance,  is  more  than  any  one  in  his  own  case  can  presume  to  say. 
On  this  difficult  and  dangerous  point,  thus  much  we  may  be  warrant^ 
to  conclude,  that  if  it  should  fail,  it  will  fail  most'  probably  in  the  case 
of  those  who  have  rested  iheir  dependance  most  Upon  it.  They  that 
sin,  in  hope  of  final  repentance,  often  sin  so  far,  as  to  be  incapable  of  it, 
when  thehr  hour  approaches.  Their  consciences  by  degrees  are  har-. 
dened;  and  not  to  be  touched  by  those  soft  impressions,  which  in  their 
early  career,  they  felt  fisom  the  languishing  remains  of  grace.  Are  they> 
sure,  that  they  can  command  those  few  moments  on  which  eternity  de- 
pends ?  -How  often  when  they  lie  down  upon  a  sick  bed,  do  they  want 
both  the  will  and  the  power  to  ask  forgiveness?  Are  they  sure,  that 
their  proipised  repentance  will  bring  any  thing  in  its  train,  but  horror; 
and  despair?  Are  they  sure,  that  their  reason  will  not  in  the  extremity 
of  disease  forsake  them  ?  or  should  that  remain,  are  they  sure,  that  it  will 
not  prove  their  severe  and  relentless  judge,  shewing  them  the  opportuni- 
ties which  they  have  neglected,  the  mercies  they  have  despised,  and  an-, 
ticipating  the  terrors  of  a  future  judgment  ?  Thus  restless  and  uneasy, 
thus  void  of  comfbrt,and  debarred  from  hope,  without  confidence  to  ask 
]f)aidon,  without  faith  to  receive  it,  man,  under  these  circumstances,, 
descends  to  the  receptacle  of  all  flesh  in  the  horrors  of  guilty  despair.* 
P.  152. 

*  The  following  p^^sage  in  the  twenty-second  senuony  tending, 
to  promote  a  pu»e  and  lasting  union  in  our  Church,  ^deserves  the 
most  extended  circulation  that  can  be  given  to  it.  * 

*^  In  the  Church  of  Christ  there  is  no  le$s  a  duty  imposed  upon  the 
Laity  than  upon  the  Clergy.  Of  the  Clergy  it  is  the  exclusive  duty  to, 
minister  both  in  the  word  and  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Gospel,  of  the 
Laity  it  is  no  less  the  exclusive  duty  to  attend  and  to  support  the  minis-* 
tration.  By  their  example  to  adorn,  by  their  influence  to  advaince,  by 
their  fidelity  to  preserve  the  unity,  the  integrity,  and  the  growth , of  jthe 
spiritual  kingdom'  of  Christ  in  this^world  of  passion  and  of  crime,  are 
stmong  the  high  duties  and  offices  of  the  Laity  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Various  are 'the  departments,  in  which  their  co-operation  and  assistance 
are  of  the  highest  value  in  promoting  the  general  growth  of  piety  and 
tirtue.     The  cause  of  the  Gospel  is  a  common  cause :  and  as  in  its  ad- 
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vaAcement  both  Laity  and  Clergy  haivean  uni|:ed  interest,  so  also;  sbopii. 
they  exert  an  united  influence.  For  when,  either  by  encroachment  pijb. 
the  one  side,  pr  b^  neglect  on  the  other,  the  system  of  mutual  support 
aiid  co-operation  is  abandoned,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  rapidly  degene- 
rates into  the  kingdom  of  this  present  world.  It  either  sinks  into  an 
ineffective, appendage  to  the  political  machine,  or  is  raised  above  its  level 
by  doctrines  and  practices,  to  which  the  Gospel  is  a  stranger. 

"  But  when,  as  in  the  purer  parts  of  the  Church  universal.  Laity  and 
Clergy  are  united  in  one  common  bond  of  faith,  of  privilege,  and  of  duty,' 
then  it  is  that  the  spiritual  characters  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  appeal' 
in  all  their  native  colours.  Over  a  learned,  a  conscientious,  and  an 
Active  Laity,  the  Clergy  can  claim  no  authority,  nor  exercise  any  power, 
beyond  that  with  which  the  Gospel  has  invested  them^  It  is  either 
from  the  ignorance  or  indifference  of  the  Laity,  that  the  secular  influence 
of  the  Clergy  in  the  corrupted  portions  of  the  Churchy  ha»  derived  its 
origin^  When  therefore  the  ministers  of  Christ  call  for. unity  and  co- 
operation, they  call  for  that  which,  in  a  worldjy  point  of  view,  must 
destroy  all  exclu^uve  or  separate  interest.  If  their  lungdom  were  of  this 
TjTorld  they  would  be  justly  jealous  of  any  partition  of  power,  or  of  any 
intrusion  into  their  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  .  But  as  their  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world,  they  are  anxious  to  meet  the  Laity  upon  common 
ground,  and  upon  equal  terms,  for  the  sake,  not  of  advancing  the  selfish 
ambition  of  a  part,  but  of  securing  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  whole. 
In  singleness  and  simplicity  of  heart  they  declare  with  the  Apostle,  that, 
"  as  we  have  many  members  in  one  body,  and  all  members  have  not  the 
same  office,  so  we  being  many,  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one 
members  one  of  another.' "     P.  275. 

J  After  this  the  author  proceeds  to  show  the  propriety  and 
utility  of  a  well-educated  and  well-supported  order  of  ministers 
in  the  Church. 

The  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  Sermons,  upon  Ram..xv.4, 
are  well  worthy  of  attention ;  so  also  is  the  thirty-second,  in  which 
the  pleasure  of  religion  is  placed  in  the  most  attraqtiye.poinl.of 
view.  This  indeed  was  one  of  th^  niost  amiable  traits  in.  the- 
character  of  Mr.  Rennell  as  a  Christian  preacher.  To  u^e'the 
language  of  his  biographer,  "  though  he  would  by  no  mean» 
keep  back  the  terrors  pi*  the  Lord  when  it  was  necessary  to  set 
them  forth,  it  was  by  motives  of  love  rather  than  of  fear,  that  he 
dehghted  to  win  men  over  to  the  Gospel  of  peace."  We  are 
well  disposed  to  agree  with  our  author  in  such  cheerful  and 
cheering  views  of  that  Gospel.  How  erring  is  that  mind  which 
conceives  its  religion  to  be  gloomy,  and  denies  to  human  nature 
every  source  of  enjoyment!  The  true  spirit  of  Christianity  is 
animated  and  lively ;  lively  in  hope,  and  animated  by  the  bless- 
ings which  Providence  has  dispensed  to  mortals.  Habitual 
gloom  is  unnatural,  and,  if  extended,  would  deprive  mankind 
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of  the  benefit  of  all  those  exertions  which  are  necessary  for  the* 
welfare  of  society.  Joy>  hope>  and  faith  are  the  best  tokens  of 
gratitude  for  the  gifts  of  an  all- wise  Proyidence,  who  assuredly 
desires  the  happiness  of  his  creatures. 

Sermon  the  twenty-third  is  an  excellent  discourse  upon  i 
Cor.  ix.  24f,  where  the  gre^t  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  presses 
upon  his  converts  the  injunction  of  temperance  and  chastity  by 
an  elegant  and  appropriate  allusion  to  the  great  abstemiousnesa 
of  the  candidates  for  the  Isthmian  crown.  The  thirty-sQventh 
and  last  in  the  collection  is  upon  that  fine  text  in  1  Cor.  iii.  16, 
where  the  same  apostle,  well  knowing  the  disposition  of  thQ 
Corinthians  and  the  probability  of  their  recurring  to  those  hs^ 
bits  of  sensuality  in  which  they  had  indulged  previously  to  the 
light  of  the  Gospel,  after  denouncing  all  vice  as  subversive  of 
religion,  and  sensual  vices  as  pecuUarly  inconsistent  with  the 
Christian  character,  concludes  by  reminding  them,  in  the  most 
beautiftil  and  impressive  manner,  that  their  bodies  are  the 
Temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  how  loathsome  therefore  to 
infinite  purity  must  be  toe  defilement  of  its  sanctuary.    Few 

STSons  were  better  able  than  Mr«  Rennell  to  comprehend  all 
e  suitableness  and  beauty  of  the  classical  allusions  used  by 
this  great  Christian  rhetorician,  or  to  supply  what  may  be  de-* 
duced  from  them  for  the  edification  of  his  hearers* 

We  would  willingly  have  given  extracts  from  these  and  others 
of  his  most  practical  discourses,  had  the  limits  of  our  work  per-» 
mitted  us;  but  we  cannot  dose  our  review  of  them  without  ob- 
serving, that  their  perusal  has  tended  to  confirm  an  opinion 
which  we  have  long  entertained,  that  the  powers  of  the 
imagination  and  the  strength  of  the  judgment  are  intimately  con* 
nected  with  purity  of  principle.  It  is  far  firom  being  true  that 
genius  and  hcentiousness  are  natural  allies ;  the  indirectness  of 
a  man's  views  will  rather  weaken  the  operations  of  his  mind,  or 
confine  his  exertions  to  short  and  uncertain  sallies  \  whilst  a  due 
cultivation  of  benevolent  feelings,  pure  morality,  and  religious 
sentiments,  will  invigorate  all  the  mental  faculties,  and  support 
them  in  an  elevated  and  continued  action. 
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Jmtification  hy  Faith;  a  course  of  Sermon^  preached  before  the  Uni- 
.  vereity  of  Cambridgey  in  the  month  of  January,  1 825.  By  the  Revp 
William  Whittaker,  B.  D*,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge  J  Vicdr  of  Blackburn,  and  lately  Domestic  Chaplain  to  his 
Crfacelhis  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Svo.  pp.  104.  5s.  Londonw 
Rivingtons.     1825. 

We  aire  s6mewhat  at  a  loss  for  proper  language  in  which  to  ex- 
press our  opinion  of  the  volume  now  before  us.  That  it  is  written 
by  a  nian  of  no  ordinary  talents^  all  who  read  must  perceive ;  that 
its  object  is  to  oppose  a  very  mischievous^  though  we  trusty  at 
least  among  Protestants^  a  very  uncommon  heresy,  that  of  tjie 
merit  of  human  works,  its  title  alotie  will  disclose ;  and  that  on 
both  these  accounts  it  deserves  warm  commendation,  we  are 
very  ready  to  allow.  Yet.  with  all  this;  with  much  to  praise^ 
and  much  to  admire  in  it,  it  is  not  altogether  to  our  mind« 
Strange  to  say,  we  have  for  once  met  with  a  divine,  the  uncom- 
promising advocate  of  Justification  by  Faith^  with  whose  view  of 
that  doctrine  we  cannot  altogether  coincide,  and  from  whom  we 
differ,  because  it  appears  (omy  appears^  we  are  confident)  not  to 
give  die  full  share  of  merit,  where  merit  alone  is  due,  to  God'ef 
unfettered  grace  and  free  bounty. 

Perhaps  a  transcription  of  the  two  first  sentences  in  the. very 
first  Discourse  will  be  sufficient  to  justify  us,  in  the  eyes  of  oui? 
readers,  for  thus  expressing  ourselves.  "  There  is  scarcely  any 
doctrine  of  oilr  religion,"  says  Mr.  Whittaker,  "  so  simple  and 
intelligible  as  Justification  by  Faith.  The  plain  meaning  of 
these  words  is  this>  that  we  are  esteemed  innocent  and 
righteous  before  God,  on  account  of  a  certain  quality  in  our 
minds  eslledjaith,  and  not  for  our  actions.*'  That  there  is  Ho 
doctrine  of  dur  religion  more  simple  and  intelligible  than  that  of 
Justification  by  Faith,  We  readily  allow; ;  but  we  completely  misun- 
derstand that  dbctriiie,  if  the  author's  brief  explication  of  it  be 
corrrect.  Were  we  to  imitate  his  conciseness  of  style,  and  to  writ6 
in  few  Words  a  commentary  on  his  first  sentence,  it  would  be 
after  this  fashion :  '  The  plain  meaning  of  these  words  is,  that 
all  who  embrace  the  Gospel  heartily  will,  by  the  free  grace 
of  God,  be  received  into  heaven ;  not  on  acciount  of  their  faiths 
which  is  a  mere  operation  on  their  hearts,  and  gives  them  no 
more  title  to  admission  than  if  they  had  it  not;  but  on  account 
of  the  death  and  passion  of  that  gracious  Being,  who  died  fbt 
our  sins,,  and  rose  again  for  our  jui^tifidation.'     We  knoW  V6ty 
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well  that  Mr.  Whittaker  will  deny  the  candour  of  our  insinuation, 
that  he  attributes  any  merit  to  living  faith :  we  know  that  he 
will  assure  us  of  his  utter  abhorrence  of  the  doctrine  of  hiunan 
merit  throughout.  Neither  are  we  disposed  to  charge  him  with 
giving  any  intentional  support  to  that  doctrine.  But  he  who 
asserts  that  "  we  shall  be  esteemed  righteous  before  God,  on 
^count  of  dk  certain  quality  in  our,  mind  called  faith/'  cannot 
surely  find  fault,  at  least  on  the  score  of  presumption,  with  him 
who  maintains  that  we  shall  be  so  esteemed,  not  on  account  of 
that  quality  only,  but  on  account  of  others.  Let  us  put  this  in 
^  clearer  light,- and  let  our  author  himself  assist  as  in  so  doing. 
'  At  page  11,  Mr.  Whittaker,  when  reasoning  against  the  ab* 
surdity  of  the  notion  that  faith,  properly  so  called,  can  spring 
up  in  a  moment,  observes,  and  justly  observes  : 

"  Now  faith  i^s  certainly  not  natural  to  us.  We  are  not  bora  with  it. 
We  must  acquire  it,  with  the  assistance  of  God's  grace,  in  some  intel-' 
ligible  manner,  either  by  education,  by  the  cultivation  of  our  reason,  or 
by  the  exercise  of  our  affections ;  each  of  which  are  (is)  excited  by  the 
fJBicts  contained  in  the  Gospel,  or  by  the  combination  of  all  these  means. 
And  if  we  acquire  it  at  ally  then  must  it  admit  of  degrees  in  extent,  like 
any  other  quality  of  the  mind,  fear,  hope,  love,  or  hatred,  which  can  be 
acquired  or  laid  aside  by  exertion,  which  we  can  repress  or  encourage  at 
pleasure.  Were  the  case  otherwise,  faith  would  rorm  an  exception  to 
the .  general  rule  which  governs  the  mind  in  all  its  operations,  and 
would  be  an  anomaly  in  the  systeip."  t 

,  We  hay^  nothing  tp  do  at  present  with  the  somewhat  unphi^ 
losophical  confounding  of  qualities  and  operations,  displayed 
in  these  sentences.  We  presume  that  our  author's  intention  is 
to  show,  that  faith  is  a  positive  operation  of  the  human  mind, 
equally  with  memory,  reflection,  or  any  other  state  of  the  think- 
ing principle,  which  originates  in  volition.  Very  weU.  If  the 
case  be  so,  and  that  it  is  so,  who  that  disbelieves  the  notion  of 
irresistible  grace  can  deny,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
faith  is  just  as  piuch  an  act  on  the  part  of  him  who  is  faithful,  ai^ 
Jhe  giving  of  alms,  or  the  utterance  of  prayer  before  the  altar, 
|s  an  act  on  the  part  of  him  who  bestows  those  alms,  or  offers  up 
^hose  petition^.  Mr.  W.  would  however  afHn;n>  and  there  we 
should  agree,  that  no  man  can  he  *^  esteemed  righteous  before 
pod  o^  acgount  of  his  almsgiving  or  his  devotions ;"  for  this 
obvious  reason,  that  nian's  best  deeds  give  him  no  clain^ 
Jo  e.ten^l  rewards  from  bis  Maker :  why  then  will  he  contend 
that  "  w,e  are  so  treated  on .  account  of  our  faith,"  which 
)ie  himself  acknowledges  to  be^  equally  with  the  others,  an  oct 
pwjhe  part  pf  the  believer  ? 
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•  We  suspect  Hiat  our  author  has  fallen  into  this  contradiction, 
partly  through  inadvertence  to  the  exact  intent  of  his  terms, 
and  partly  through  a  rooted  abhorrence  of  the  generally-received 
distinction  between  men's  present  and  ^final  justification.  He 
has  not  sufficiently  eonsidered,  that  whatever  it  may  be  on 
account  of  which  men  are  or  shall  be  saved,  that  4hing  must  some* 
how,  or  another,  prove  instrumental,  to,  or  be  the  instrumental 
cause  of,  their  salvation.    Hence. his  assertion  at  page  d8. 

'  "It  is  perfectly  true  that  we  are  justified  and  accepted  by  God^ 
ihrougk  the  instrumentality  of  a  firm  and  lively  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Now  to  think  of  any  thing  whatsoever,  as  the  instrument  of  our  salvation^ 
save  and  except  the  blood  of  the  atonement,  is  to  contradict  that  Scrip- 
tare,  in  which  we  learn  that  we  are  justified  freely  by  Divine  grace, 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  whom  God  hath  sent 
forth  to  be  a  propitiatioa  through  faith  in  his  blood." 

Bishop  Bull  has  placed  this  matter  in  a  very  clear  light  in  his 
Harmonia  Apostolica^  Dissert.  I.  chap.  ii.  sect.  9. 

-  **  QuOd  jactant,*'  says  hie,  "  de  instrumentalitate  fidei  in  justifi- 
^cationis  negotio,  nihil  etiam  quam  meram  et  inanem  subtilitatem  te- 
dolet.  Preeterquam,  enim,  quod  extra  s6ripturas  *  hie  loquuatur,  -si 
instrumentum  stricte  et  proprie  sumatur  pro  causa  effictente  minus  prin- 
cipah,  ckrum  est,  fidem  justificationis  mstrumentum  nuUo  mododici 
posse.  Nam  primp,  cum  justificatio  sit  actio  Dei  solius,  eaque  tota 
extra  nos  producta,  quomoao  vel  fides  nostra,  vel  queevis  nostra  actio 
ad  justificationis  efiectum  producendum  physicam  uUam  efficientiam 
habeat,  prorsus  axpara  Xiynrov  est.  Deinde  omnis  causa  instrumentalis 
(ut  jam  innuimus)  suo  modo  in  effectum  influit,  eique*  efiecti  productio 
proprie  attribui  potest^  Jam  vero,  cum  justificatio  nihil  aliud  sit  quam 
gratiosus  Dei  actus,  quo  peccata  nostra  nobis  condonet  ac  hos  ad 
salutem  acceptet,*  valde  absurdum  esset  dicere,  vel  fidem,  vel  opera 
nostra,  vel  quidvis  aKud  nostri,  aut'  remittere  peccata  nostra,  aut  per- 
«onas  nostras  acceptare;  quod  tamen,  si  instrumentalis  causa  justifi- 
cationis fides  sitj  plane  dicendum  est.'' 

How  then  is  faith  concerned  in  man*s  salvation  ?  and  if  it  be 
o^qncemed  at  all^  how  is  it  not  an  instrument  of  justification? 
We  reply,  it  is  by  faith,  and  by  faith  alone,  that  we  embrace 
ihe  Gospel;  or,  as  the  great  man  just  alluded  to  expresses 
himselfj  ^'  Christum  amplectimur." 

*  But  then  "  hunc  actum  amplectendi  Christum  a  justificationis  actii 
TIC  dca  xao'ary,  et  toto  coelo  distare;  cum  sit  actus  noster,  justificatio 
-vero  solius  Dei.  Etiamsi  ergo  cpnsideremus,  habitum  fidei  esse  instrui. 
mentpm,^!  potiuscausam  prihcipalem  istius  actus  quo  Christum  am- 
^ectimur.:  .qui  .tamen  inde  intulent,  fidena  esse  etiam  justificationis 
mslnunentiuny  iaanifesti«sim«e  certe  incooseqii^tiee  jceus  teoebitfix/' .    . 
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.  Of  this  distinictioii  our  author  has  lost  sight  entir^,  and  he 
has  in  cansequence  argued  not  only  against  the  tenets  of  other 
men,  but  against  his  own. 

AgsiUf  we  attribute  not  a  litde  of  the  obscurity  which  per-^ 
vadesour  author's  treatise  tb  the  opinion  entertained  by  hiokp 
that  Scripture  nowhere  recognises  as  distinct  things  a  preseirt 
and  a  future  justification.  ^^  Such  £stinctions,"  he  observes^ 
'^  exist  only  in  the  perplexed  interpretatioiis  of  oitics  and  oou^ 
mentatprs/'  Mr.  Whittaker  stands  not  alone  in  this  notion.  .  It 
has  been  held  by  many  eminent  ^vines  in'  all  ages ;  yet  we  are 
disposed  to  a^ree  with  our  Reformers  and  the  great  majori^  ei 
our  best  theologians,  that  the  tenn  Justification  is  employed  by 
the  inspired  writers  in  at  least  two,  if  not  in  three  senses,  each 
of  them  perfectly  distinct,  and  to  a  certain  d^tee  different  from 
the  rest ;  that  in  the  first,  it  may  be  said  to  be  conferred  freelyj 
without,  the  performance  of  any  condition  whatever  on  man's 
part ;  that  in  the  second,  a  certain  frame  of  mind  is  requisite  to 
render  a  man  capable  of  receiving  it  i  and  that  in  the  third; 
though  it  be  equally  with  the  first  an  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of 
tho  I)eity,  that  act  is  promised  to  be  exercised  only  towards 
0iuch  as  have  striven  to  **  make  themselves  meet  to  be  partakers 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light."  By  not  only  not  ad* 
verting  to  these  distinctions,  but  by  absolutely  denying  their 
reality,  Mr.  Whittaker  has  cast  from  him  uD  power  of  making 
manifest  whence  it  arises,  that  we  are  fireely,  that  is,  gratuitously, 
justified  by  our  Maker,  and  yet  that  a  good  faith  and  a  holy  life 
are  necessary  qualifications  to  an  eternity  of  happiness. 

Though  we  thus  express  ourselves,  we  ate  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  affirm,  that  nad  our  author  Avoided  all  the  errors 
which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  topoint  out,  his  volume  even 
then  would  have  been  perfect.  The  fact  is,  that  we  are  no 
friends  to  separate  treatises  upon  the  doctrines  of  Election, 
Begetieration,  and  Justification ;  at  least  we  never  yet  met  witl^ 
any  such  treatise  which  was  quite  satisfactory ; — and  we  thus 
account  for  the  fact.  These  dbctirines,^  though  not  perhaps  in 
strict  propriety  one  and  the  same,  are!  yet  so  intimately  con* 
nected,  that  no  writer  can  give  a  perfect  account  of  the  bne, 
who  gives  not  at  the  same  time  a  tolerably  full  Account  of  the 
other:  whilst  all  depends  so  entirely  upon  the  correctness  of  our 
.vi^w:s  touching  tlie^  Fall  and  its  consequences,  that  till  we  have 
.seen  clearly  into  the  nature  of  these,  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
discover  the  end  of  Gpd's  subsequent  dealings  with  his  crea- 
4?ures»  Nor  is  this  all.  Divines  in  general,  |Mtrticularly  die 
divines  of  modem  timesy  have  attiended  a  great  deal  too  liMie  to 
the  meaning  of  terms,  as  they  were  commonlbf  receive  anteg 
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the  Jews  of  our  Lord^  day.  Now>  if  it  be  borteln  miiicl,  that 
net  one  phrase  in  use  amongst  us^to  denote  certain  truiha  con«> 
nected  with  our  religion,  was  invented  by  the  first  teachers  of 
tbe  Gospel;  that  the  terms  election,  regeneration,  justification^ 
&o.  &c.  were  all  in  common  acceptation  amongst  the  children  txf 
Israel;  that  they  had  all  distinct  meanings  affixed  to  them^ 
which  could  not.  be  departed  from  without  rendering  the  lan- 
guage, of  him  who  employed  them  in  a  new  sense  perfectly  unia^ 
tdligiUe:  if  all  these  matters  be  taken  into  consideration^  it  wiH 
be  aesOf  Ihat  he  who  endeaTCfurs  to  exfJain  what  St.  Paid 
isaches  on. any  one  of  these  heads,  without  first  of  all  infdrming 
hm  readers  what. the  ordinary  import  of  the  exnressioil  was 
amongst  the  Apostle's  contemporarieB,  runs  no  Uttle  risk  of 
abandoning  truth  for  fkncy^  and  of  interpreting  obscurities, 
rather  according  to  the  dictates  of  some  preconcerted  theory  of 
his  owi^  than  by  the  sense  of  the  Volume  whose  dark  ptuces  he 
intends  to  elncidate.  We  can  by  no  means  acquit  Mr*  Whit»- 
taker  of  blame  on  these  heads.  He  has  selected  Justification  as 
a  subject  well  adapted  for  separate  discussion ;  and  anxious  to 
comlmt  errors  advanced  chiefly,  if  not  entirefy,  by  the  chui^hes 
of  Rome  and  Greece,  he  has  contracted  that  subject  within 
very  narrow  bounds ;  saying  not  one  word,  or  at  least  next  to 
net  one  word,  of  its  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  FaQ,  and 
never  once  hinting  at  die  meaning  ordinarily  affixed  to  the.term 
among  the  Jewish  Rabbles. 

The  Kmits  of  a  review  will  not  permit  us  to  supply,  at  lengtfai 
the  deficiencies  in  our  author's  treatise,  neither  indeed  is  it  re^ 

r'  dte  that  we  should.  In  self-defence,  however,  that  is  to  say» 
the  purpose  of  convincing  our  readers  that  weare  not  wan* 
tonly  captious  in  our  remarks  .tipon  a  talented  writer  and  an 
able  book,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  say  something ;  and  we  pro- 
mise to  make  that  something  as  brief  as  we  possibly  can. 
.  First,  with  respect  to  tiie  different  sense  in  whidi  the  terin 
Juatafication  is  used  in  the  New  Testament*  We  have  said  that 
aocording  to  one  of  these,  man's  justification  is  represented  as 
jsamfkte,  independentiy  of  all  exertion,  or  the  |)erform8nce  of 
any  condition  whatever  on  his  part;  and  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
Iposition  is  thus  demonstrated. 

It  has  never  been  denied,  except  by  the  professed  disciples  af 
JoluxCalvin,  that  firom  the  most  awful  effects  of  the  Fall,  the  whole 
Inunan.  race,. without  distinction  of  nations,  languages,  or  l^lir 
■guxBB,  have  been  isd>solutely  redeemed  ami  delivered  by  the 
•death  of.  Christ.  By  St  Paul,  indeed,  particulariy  ih  the  fiff 
tcanth  chapter  jof  the  first  £pistl<^  to  the  Corinthians^  the  Fall 
and  the  Atooement  ion.  sa  jcotitarasted  to  u£^  as'  to  inducie. the 
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^rsuaaion)  that  tHe  evils  irising  from  the  one  have  been,  if  not 
more  than  compensated/ at  least  fully  compensated  by  the  be? 
'nefits  arising  from .  the  other.  "  If  there  be  Jio  resurrection  of 
^he  dead,  then  is  Christ  not  risen;  and  if  Christ  be  not  risen^ 
then  is  our  preaching  vain^and  your  feuth  is  also  vain.'*  Con- 
nect thase  sentences,  and  they  nvill  run  thus :  *^  If  Christ  be  mot 
risen,  then  is  there  no  resurrection,  and  we  who  look  for  a  re^ 
surrection  and  Ufe  eternal  tiirouffh  him,  are  deceived.?  Agaiuj 
"If  Christ  be  not  raised,  your  fiiith  is  vain,  ye  are  yet  in  your 
sins.  .  Then  they  also^wfaich  are; fallen  asleep  in  Christ  are  pe* 
rished."  (airoXXitfyro.)  :<<  But  nowis  Christ  risen  firom  the.  dead, 
and  become  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept."  .  '^For  since  by 
man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrectioaof  the  dead; 
For  as  in  Adam  jc^  cftV,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  ali  be.  made 
fdiveJ*  Whatever  be  the  meaning  affixed  to. the  terms  eSe,  and 
be  made  cdive,  it  is  manifest,  that  to  the  exact  degree  in  which 
all .  men  are  affected  by  the  sin  of  Adam,  are  they  oppositely 
afiected  by  the  death  of  Christ. .  Hence  the  same  Apostle,  in 
a. different  Epistle,  speaks  of  Christ  *^  having  died  for  our  sins, 
and  risen  again  for  our  justification,"  declaring  in  still  more  «x- 
|>licit.  terms,  that  *'  as  by  the  offence,  of  one,  judgment  .came 
upon  all  men  to  condemnation,  even  so  by  the  righteousness 
bf  oiie,  the  free  gift  came  upon  aU  men  unto  justification,  of 
LIFE."  When  thus  employed,  it  requires  no  subtle  reasoning  to 
show,  that  the  term  justification  alludes  to  something  totally  ua-f 
connected  with  our  enddivours  or  state  of  mind :  it  may  here  be 
considered  as  synonymous  with  redemption,  which  all  Scriptui^ 
declares,  to  be  universal,  and  which  both  reason  and  Scripture 
vnite  in  attributing  to  the  free  grace  of  God,  and  to  .that  alone, 
through  Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord. 

•  Some  objections  may  be  urged  against  the  use  of  the  term 
Justification  as  synonymous  with  Redemptioa;  :but  we  feel  liot 
the  smallest  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  it  will  be  fiiund  tabe  uised 
in  the  second  of  the  senses,  whichhavebeenaffixedtoit,  in  nume- 
rous passages,,  where  the  inspired  writers  speak  of  tholse,  who,.by 
Baptism,  had  been  admitted  into  Christ's  Church.  And  here  it 
ou^t  to  be  observed,,  that  this  mode  of  employing  the  phrase 
had  been  long  in  use,  and  was  consequently  familiar  to  ail  such 
of  the  converts  as  knew'any  Ihing  of  Judaism  or  its  rkes. .  The 
Church  of  Christ,  we  need  not  say,  took  exactly  the  place  which 
had  been  previously  filled  by  the  Jewish  Temple.  .  Now  as  :a]l 
converts  from  heathenism,  after  they  had  submitted  to  the  cere^ 
monies  of  baptism  and  circumcision,  were  said  by.  the  Jeiwfah  Rah'- 
bies  to  be  regenerated  and  justified,'so  also  the-jconverts.  Jrom 
Jbdaism  «id  idola^,  who,  had  been  admitted  into  the  ^Gburdi 
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by -the  appointed  means,  were  declared,  by  St.  Paul  to  be  in  a 
state  of  justification..  Hence  that.Apostle,  when  writing  to  th^ 
Corinthians,  among  whom  we  know  that  there  was  at  least  one 
incestuous  person,  besides  many  who  shamefully  conducted 
themselves  at  the  Lord's  table,  says  generally,,  and  without 
reservation,  ^^  and  such  were  some  of  you,  but  ye  are  washed, 
but  ye  are  s€uictified,  but  ye  wre  justified,  in  the  n$ime  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  pur  God."  , 

With  respect,  again,  to  the  conditions  on  which  cpnverti^ 
received  this  justification,  we  know  not  any  single  wqrd  capable 
of  delineating  this^  unless  it  be  the  Greek  word  furapoia,  This^ 
though  generally  rendered  in  our  version  repentance,  as  it  im^ 
plies  a  thorough  change  6f  heart  and  purpose,  must  reaqh  the 
object  of  man's  belief,  as  well  as  of  his  practice,  I^ut  we  have 
no  objection  to  the  use  of  the  word  faith,  as  it  is  explained  by 
Mr.  Whittaker ;  nay,  had  it  not  been  for  his  avowed  disbelief 
in  a  primary  and  final  justification,  we  should  have  a,lmo$t  ad- 
mitted as  correct  his  favourite  expression,  that  Justification, 
meaning  thereby  the  first  Justification,  is  bestowed  on  account  of 
Faith.  . 

That  he  has  sadly  hampered  himself,  by  his  abandonment  of 
the  doctrine  held  by  Cranmer  and  the  most  eminent  of  theJElcr 
formers,  the  following  sentence,  taken  from  page  101,  will  show. 

**  It  has  been  stated  that  men's  works,  however  beneficial  in  them- 
selves,  can  not  be  pleasing  to  the  Almighty,  unless  they  sprihgfrom  faith, 
and  the  motives  which  faith  produces.  But  we  must  not  conclude  from 
this,  that  all  works  done  before  justification,  are  on  a  par  with  respect 
to  moral  excellence,  or  that  God  is  indifierent  to  them."  -    . 

'  If  the  term  justification  here  mean  any  thing,  it  must  mean  the 
J.ustification  bestowed  on  all  Christians  at  their  baptism,  be-: 
cause  the  works  done  after  man*s/{na/. justification,  will  assuredly 
not.  spring  from  faith.  Faith  will  then  have  been  swallowed  up 
in  vision.  /    ,  . 

Of  the  third  sense  in  w;hich  the  word  justification  is  used  in 
Scripture,  it  is  probably  needless  for  us  to  speak.  When  so 
employed  by  the  inspired  penmen,  it  signifies  the  acceptance^ 
for  Christ's  sake,  of  tne  weak  and  imperfect  endeavours  of  the 
best  of  men,  and  the  admission  of  such  men  into  glory^  To 
this  efifect  the  Apostle,  manifestly  reasons  in  Romans  ii.,  where, 
after  explaining,  ;that  /'  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with 
JGrod:  for  as  many  as  have  sinned  without  law,  shallalsb 
perish  without ,  law ;  and  as  many  as  have  sinned  in  the  law, 
shall  be  judged  by  the  law,"  he  declares,  "  For  not  the  hearers 
of  the  l^w  aregust  before  God  J  but  tbp  dppjrs  of  the  l^w  sh^ll 
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be  justified."  Such  Justification  tan  take  place  only  when  "  an 
accouni  shall  be  taken  of  the  things  done  in  the  body,  whether 
they  be  good  or  hadJ' 

The  mention  of  this  last  or  final  Justification  leads  us  to  no* 
tice  another  omission^  of  which  our  author  has  been  guilty. 

Besides  the  use  of  a  language  often  not  unlikely  to  create  the 
idea,  that  there  iBmfmih  some  i^ecial  excellence,  on  account  of 
which  men  deserve  salvationi  Mr.  Whittaker  has  forgotten  to 
explain^  that  the  word  Justification,  wherever  it  occurs,  as  applied 
to  transacdons  between  Qod  and  n)an,  must  be  1»ken  in  a  sense 
quite  different  from  that  which  it  bears  under  any  o(^er  circum-^ 
stance.  Justification  is  a  forensic  term,  denoting  the  acquittal^ 
by  a  competent  tribunal,  of  a  prisoner  charj^d  with  the  com- 
inission  of  certain  ofiblices ;  by  virtue,  of  which  he  is  restored 
with  a  character  wholly  unblemished  to  society.  In  this  sense^ 
however,  no  man  can  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  God,  either  on 
account  of  his  faith,  or  his  works,  or  both,  for  we  know,  as  well 
from  experience  as  from  Scripture,  that  there  is  not  one  just  or 
sinless  person  on  the  face.of -the  earth.  But  enough  of  general 
observations, — ^with  which  we  fear  that  our  author  will  not  be 
altogether  satisfied,  but  which  certainly  would  not  have  been 
written,  had  we  entertained  a  meaner  opinion  than  we  do,  of 
his  talents  and  learning. 

.  The  treatise  under  consideration  consists  of  five  Discoiu-ses. 
The  First,  which  is  upon  Jer*  xvii.  10.,  sets  out  with  the  two  sen- 
tences already  given,  and  after  a  few  preHminai^  remarks,  upon 
the  causes  of  men's  professed  inability  to  comprehend  the  doc* 
trine  of  Justification  by  faith,  proceeds  "  to  notice  more  preva^ 
lent,  though  most  unfounded  opinions,*'  with  respect  to  it.  One 
of  these  id  stated  to  be  '^  an  impression,  that  the  doctrine  itself 
was  i^ither  not  in  existence,  or  was  not  recognized  prior  to  our 
Lord's  Advent.**  Another, ''  the  persuasion  that  Christ  himself 
did  not  preach  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  fklth.**  In  dis-» 
cussing  the  first  of  these,  Mr.  Whittaker  hardly  expresses 
himself  with  suiBcient  clearness  $  it  appears  to  us,  that  here, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  he  is  too  apt  to  confotmd  moHve  iriihfaiih, 
or  rathet^faiih  with  Gospel,  that  is fjuftifi^ng  faith.  Ko  doilbt 
God  has  looked,  under  every  dispensation,  to  men's  f/MiveS  ta^ 
i:her  than  to  their  actions,  and  judged  them  of  old,  as  he  will  judge 
them  at  the  last  day,  by  the  former  criterion  chiefly.  But  tf 
We  und^stand  what  St.  Faul  means  by  thib  true  justifyingy&iM| 
tt  has  referencie,  not  to  this  life  at  all,  but  to  a  ftiture ;  and 
though  we  are.  quite  satisfied  that  the  patriarchs  and  the  pro^ 
phets  looked  to  a  future  life  through  Christ,  we  should  hardly 
say  that  the  inculcation  of  that  species  of  faith  fdrmed  any 
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part  of  the  Mosaic  Economy.  Of  ihia,  however^  we  aliaU  flnf 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  more  at  large  by  and  by. 

In  treating  his  second  position  our  author  is  quite  8uc«* 
cessftiL  H0W5  indeed}  the  contrary  of  his  statements  can  be 
held  after  our  Lord'^  explicit  declaration^  *^  I  am  the  resurrec-^ 
lion  and  the  life — He  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in 
me  shall  never  die/'  is  more  than  we  can  at  all  comprehend. 

The  remainder  of  this  sermon  is  dedicated  to  an  exposure  of 
the  evil  consequences  attendant  upon  a  wrong  interpretation  of 
the  phralse  justification  by  faith.  Faith  is  here  shown  to  be  pro«^ 
gressive,  not  instantaneous,  to  admit  of  different  degrees  of  ex-* 
tent  and  intensity,  and  to  require  cultivation  just  as  much  mb 
any  other  acquisition  of  the  mind :  after  which  we  have  the  folw 
lowing  observations  oa  the  utter  absurdity  of  antinomianism. 

**  The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  has  been  further  dreadfully 
perverted  from  its  purpose  as  a'  foundation  of  moral  purity,  and  the 
cause  of  our  common  Christianity  seriously  injured,  by  thos.e  who  urge, 
that  if  such  9ie  'justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law,*  a  vir- 
tuous tife  is  not  requisite  to  salvation.  This  is  equally  untrue  with  the 
superstructure  which  others  erect  upon  it ;  viz. :  that  the  moral  law  haer 
lost  its  obligation  on  believers,  as  well  as  has  (be^i)  stripped  of  its  ty« 
rannical  power  over  them.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  these  horrible 
tenets  have  been  extensively  denied,  when  we  know  that  in-  numerous 
instances  they  cannot  be  denied  with  trutb :  in  some  cases  the  denial 
is  but  a  comment,  a  practical  illustration  of  the^  principle  itself.  It  is^ 
almost  impossible,  it  certainly  calls  for  no  ordinary  exertion  of  charityj^ 
to  attribute  such  opinions  merely  to  weakness  or  perverseness  of  under* 
standing,  but  supposing  that  they  can  be  so  accounted  for,  it  is  clear  that 
they  show  an  ignorance  of  the  human  mind  which,  we  would  hope,. 
is  not  very  common.  For  the  supposition  itself,  which  separates  a  true 
and  lively  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  uom'  actual  personal  holiness  of  life, 
is  contrary  to  all  the  principles  that  the  mind  obeys.  It  implies  a 
powerful  motive  terminating  in  no  action ;  it  supposes  a  strong  cause 
&)Uowed  by  no  effect.  If  God  has  been  pleased  to  make  our  justification 
rest  on  faith  rath^  ^lan  o^  works,  because  without  it  there  could  be 
no  really  good  work,  wq  speak  with  the  greatest  defiance  of  common 
sense  when  we  part  them.  Body  without  extension  ianot  a  more  pal- 
pable contradiction  thau  this." 

The  Second  Discour^e»  which  contains  a  demonstration  of  the 
"  injustice,  impropriety,  and  inexpediency  that  would  attend 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  works,*'  is,  on  the  whole,  an  able 
performance.  The  consequences  to  which  that  doctrine  leads^ 
and  «f  which  the  tepets  and  practices  of  the  Chiurch  of  Kome 
supply. abundant  specimens,  are  well  set  forth;  as  is  its  absolute 
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ihcom^atibility  with  every  declaration  both  of  Scripto^  anct 
reason.  In. a  state  Kkethe  present,  where  men's  opportunities, 
of  performing  what  are  commonly  called  good  actions,  must  ne« 
eessarily  be  unequal,  it  is  self-evident  that,  were  they  rewarded 
or  punished  accordihg  to  their  actions  only,  the  rich  and  great 
would  •stand  on  far  more  favourable  grounds  than  the  poor  and 
lowly.  Hence,  so  far  from  its  being  '^  a  hard  matter  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  he,  and  he  alone^; 
would  enjoy  any  prospect  of  admission  ;  whibt  the  talents  and 
dispositions  of  persons  in  all  ranks,  though  the  mere  gifts,  and 
arbitrary  gifts,  of  the  common  Creator,  could  not  fail  to  affect 
Uxeir  condition  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave*  Were  the  caae 
so,  God,  so  far  from  being  no  respecter  of  persons,  wouId.be  a, 
very  great  respecter  of  persons  ;  and  multitudes  would  be  re* 
warded  with  eternal  life  for  doing  that  which  was  absolutely  a 
pleasure  to  them,  whilst  others,  from  the  mere  want  of  capacity, 
of  intellect^  or  of  natural  temper,  would  be  damned  everlast* 
inglv. 

!  The  Third  Discourse,  which  is  explanatory  of  Hebrews  xi*  1.- 
we  isave  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  very  best  of  the 
whole.  In  fact,  we  hardly  know  any  definition  of  the  termjTai/A 
which  has  more  pleased  us«  There  are,  indeed,  in  it,  as  well 
as  in  the  discourse  preceding,  one  or  two  expressions  open  to 
objection ;  but  as  tar  as  the  definition  of  genuine  evangelical 
faith  goes,  we  are  perfectly  delighted  with  it.  Mr.  Whittaker 
draws  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  several  stated  of 
the  mind  worthy  to  be  called  beliefs  knowledge  or  absohUe  eer^ 
tainty,  faith,  and  gospel  faith.  How  he  defines  each  of  these 
we  will  leave  our  readers  to  discover  by  consulting  the  volume, 
and  we  promise  them  that,  when  they  have  consulted  it,  they 
will  not  grudge  their  labour.  The  following  quotation^  how- 
^v^r,  will  sufiE^e  to  throw  some  light  on  the  matter,  and  we  make 
it  with  pleasure. 

r  t 

■  "The  plea  which  is  advanced  by  persons  thus  sceptical  (i.  e.  by* 
persons  who  doubt  all  evidence  beyond  that  of  the  senses)  is,  that 
the  thing  proposed  for  their  belief  is  contrary  to  their  experience.  -  In- 
this- expression  both  these  words  are  taken  in- wrong  isenses.  The  ma-- 
terials  of  the  Christian  faith  are  not  contrary  to  their  experience ;  ^ey 
^xe  only  beyond  the  circle  of  what  we  have  styled  absolute  certaiM^f : 
and  experience  being  only  applicable  to  things  placed  in  precisely  the  same 
circumstances  is  improperly  applied  in  this  case,  because  the  samecir^* 
cumstances  cannot  recur.  For  instance,  the  Indian  who  lived  in  the 
torrid  zojie  refused  to  believe,  that  in  northern  climates  it  is  possible  t6 
walk  on  the  'surface  of  the  water&in  a  particular  state  of  the  atmosphere;- 
He  said  that  it  wad  contrary  to  his  experience*    Hume  refasied  to  be^' 
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iieve  that  Jes]a»  Christ  walked  on  the  water  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias' wheir 
there  was  no  such  facilitating  causes .  He .  uirgeid  that  it  was  contrary 
to  his  experience.  Now  both  these  persons  were  in  the  same  situation; 
Each  refused  his  assent  to  the  thixkgs  which  he  had  not  witnessed  with 
his  own  bodily  organs  of  sense,  and  for  no  other  reason.  It  is  clear 
that  no  evidence  but  that  of  n^imcles  can  substantiate  a  claiin  to  a 
divine  commission. .  .The  Indian  disbelieved  the  .existence  of  ice,  be^ 
cause  he  was  a  stranger  to  those  climates  in  which' the  cold  is  so  intense 
as  to  congeal  water^  The  infidel  disbelieved  the  redity  of  our  Lord's 
miracles/ because  the  circumstances  of  the  world  during  his  owA  life 
time,  and  for  many  previous  ages',  had  never  called  for  such  aii  -inter- 
position of  divine  power.  This  argument  would  have  been  morc^  fstirly 
stated  had  he  said,  that  he  disbelieved  revelation  because  revelation  'did 
not  come  within  the  scope, of  his  personal  experience. 

"  The  all-wise  Being  has  left  us  our  choicei  of  belief  or  disbelief  of 
those  things  whiqh  he  has  revealed  to  us. :  Hdd  the  evidence  of  Chris- 
tianity been  such  as  to  overpower  the  mind,  there  would  have  been  no 
room  for  belief.  All  would  then  have  been  absolute  certainty!  We 
should  then  have  known  what  it  .teaches  wiUiout  exercise  of  the  judgw* 
ment*  The  mind  would  have  required  no  exercise  of  its  powers,  ho  dis- 
cipline in  its  habits  of  thinking,  up  careful  co^di;ct  of.  its  reasoning 
feculries.  There  would, "thefeTorei^  have  been  no  merit,- that  is,  nothmg 
praiseworthy,  in  so  cultivating  the  understanding  as  to  keep  its  faculties 
in  the  native  region,  and  preserve  it  from  prejudiefe  and  error.  In  short, 
we  should  have  had  no  choice  between  belief  and  disbelief  The  wis** 
dom  of  God,  which  has  maide  this  state  a  preparation  for  a- future  one^/ 
when  our  reasoning  faculties. af^  weU  as  our  moral  perceptions  will  be 
extended  far  beyond  our  present  conceptions,  has  made. this  world 'a 
place  of  mental,  as  well  as  moral  trial. 

/  ^*  Chrfsttan  faith  haS' two  great  enemies  to  contend  with,  credulity  on 
the  one  hand,  and  incredulity  on  the  other.  The  former  of  these,  com- 
prising every  description  of  fanaticism  and  superstition,  receives  what  i^ 
presented  to  it  without  sufficient  testimony, — often  when  there  is  non0 
at  all.  The  latter  rejects  when  tliere  is  ample  evidence  to  justify  be- 
lief. Between  these  two  extremes  lies  that  fair,  candid,  and  liberal 
frame  of  mind  which,  both  in  worldly  and  spiritual  matters,  is  the  only^ 
basis  of  truth  and  real  wisdom. 

"  It  is  not  uncommon  for  persons  who  have  indistinct  apprehensions 
on  this  subject,  to  speak  of  faith  as  something  Contrasted,  if  not  quite 
inconsistent  with. reasoning.  The  true  state  of  ti^e  case  is,  tlmt  it  canhol 
possibly  exist  without  this,  since  it  is  clear  that,  whenever  we  forsake 
i>VLt  reason.  We  fall  into  one  of  the  above-mentioned  dangerous  errors. 
Their  provinces  are,  no  doubt,  widely  dissimilar ;  because  faith  rielates 
to  objects  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  unassisted  reason.  But  unless  the 
^evidence  on  which  we  receive  itj  appeals  to  our  reason,  faith  cannot 
exist  as  a  settled  principle  of  action.  It  would  be  perpetually  changing^ 
and  wavering  with  the  unmanageable  caprices  of  our  imaginations, 
^fter  being  once  convinced,  that  what  the  Scriptures  relate  of  our  Sa^ 
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vioUr  11  true,  that  ht  died  on  die  Grdst  to  ezpiflte  oaf  sinSr  tW  lie  fose 
from  the  dead  in  proof  of  a  future  resursectbn  of  "wliicb^  are  to  par^ 
take,  OoLt  he  aaceoded  uito  heaven  to  make  intercewion  for  us,  all 
which  cannot  be  believed  on  our  part  without  the  exercis^of  our  reason, 
•^^these  truths,  and  all  others  reveal^  by  him,  must  be  leceiTed  be^ 
cause  they  aze  so  communicated  to  us,  and  not  from  any  ability  residing 
in  ourselves  to  judge^  abstractedly,  of  their  truth  or  fiadsehood.  We 
cannot  prove  them  independently  of  inspiration,  otherwise  revelation: 
would  not  have  been  given  by  the  Almighty ;  and  i^ason  may  weH  be 
said  to  usurp  the  fdace  of  faiui  when  it  attempts  to  do  so. 

**  A  true,  correct,  and  lively  fiedth  in  revelation,  depends,  ther^ore, 
upon  the  sound  exercise  of  our  reason  and  judgment  3  iq)on  our  distinc- 
tion between  the  provinces  assigned  to  these  and  to  faith,  upon  the 
sincerity,  simplicity,  and  singleness  of  heart,  with  which  we  b^n  smd 
pursue  our  search  after  truth ;  upon  our  freedom  from  prejudice  and 
vicious  inclinatibns.  Hence  the  great  importance  attached  to  it  in 
Scripture.  Hence  does  oux  acceptance  wiu  God  depend,  not  on  the 
intrinsic  value  of  our  actions,  but  on  this  quality  of  the  mind  which  is  a 
token  of  imtiocenoe  of  purpose,  purity  of  thoughti  and  integrity  of  judg- 
ment/' 

Sermon  IV.,  whicli  exhibits  the  necessary  connection  betuf'een 
a  sound  faith  and  a  strictly  moral  life,  is  likevdae  a  very  cze^ 
Citable  performance.  In  it,  indeed,  there  are  several  passages 
80  perfectly  to  our  mind,  that  we  cannot  but  regret  the  inatteti^ 
tion  ta  the  use  of  ternis  in  which  he  has  set  them)  as  it  were; 
in  opposition  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  whole  woi^.  Of  such 
the  follovnng  ia  a  specimem-— 

**  If  the  assurance  of  pardon,  resting  upon  the  certain  word  of  Qod, 
be  calculated  of  itself  to  produce  a  love  oif  God  and  aversion  from  sin, 
these  effects  wi)l  appear  to  be  still  farth^  excited  by  a  sense  of  man's 
condition  when  the  offer  of  that  pardon  was  made  to  him.  We  not  only 
did  not  solicit,  we  did  not  even  wish  for  a  i^elease  from  the  condemna- 
tion of  sin ;  it  bad  enslaved  the  mental  faculties  as  well  as  the  bodily 
senses.  It  was  not  in  consequence  of  the  prayers  and  entreaties,  of  man 
that  the  Saviour  was  promised,  and  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  he  ap- 
peared to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  J'he  whole  work  of 
radempHon  was  of  free  grace  and  boundless  mercy  on.  the  part  of  Bea^ 
wi^  without  our  offering  apetition^  orfedmg  the  least  desire  fbr  it*** 

How  could  the  divine  who  wrote  the  last  of  these  sentepCea 
assert,  that  ''  the  plain  meaning  of  Ae  words  justij^catiop  by 
faith  is,  that  we  are  esteemed  innocent  and  righieoufi  before  God 
(that  is,  redeemed  and  saved  irom  the  consequences  oS  siu)  on 
account  of  a  certain  quality  in  bur  minds  called  faith  ?" 
.  The  impipession  left  up<Mi  our  minds  hy  a  perusal  of  the  con- 
cluding Discourse  in  the  aerbs,  baa  certainly  not  been  fevbur*^ 
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iible  to  the  consistency  of  our  author's  reasoning.  At  page  52 
-he  had  given  a  definition  o{ gospel  or  savings  that  is,  justifying 
faithy  and  distinguished  it  from  all  other  kinds  of  faith  in  these 
words : — 

"  Scientific  truths  are  knowledge^  but  they  are  not  belief,  as  they 
come  under  the  description  of  absolute  certainty.     Historical  facts  are 
belief,  (surety  not,  surely  they  are  the  objects  of  belief  not  belief  itself,) 
as  they  rest  upon  testimony,  but  not  faith ;   for,  though  we  receive 
'them  upon  moral  convictions,  they  neither  relate  to  invisible  things  nor 
^excite  our  affections.     A  belief  in  the  *  eternal  power  ahd  Godhead ''  of 
"the  Creator  is  faith,  but  it  is  not  gospel  faith,  because,  independent  of 
Its  weakness  in  influencing  the  conduct,  it  has  no  reference  to  the  deli- 
very of  mankind  from  the  slavery  of  sin  and  the  dominion  of  death, 
ifiiit  a  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  *  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not 
^or-  Ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,'  that  he  has,  *  by 
the  grace  of  God,  tasted  death  for  every  man  ;'  that  he  has  saved  us, 
•in  a  state  of  enmity  towards  God,  being  both  unable  and  unwilling  to 
deliver  ourselves ;  that  *  he  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redee;n 
us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  people  zealous  of  good 
works ;'  th^t,  after  he  had  onered  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  '  he  entered 
'into  heaven. itself  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us,  at  once 
pur  high-priest,  our  prophet,  and  our  king ;  that  he  supports  his  Church 
Tby  the  continual  grace  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  vouchsafed  to  all  his  disciples, 
and'  so  is  with  them,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  ;'  this  belief,  ap- 
prehended with  a  lively  application  of  the  truth  to  our  own  individual 
cases,  is  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  by  which  we  obtain  all  its  privileges  and 
.  promises,  and  are  accounted  innocent  in  God's  sight.     This  is  that  faith 
'  the  substance  of  things  wished  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,' 
hy  which  '  a  man  is  justified  without  the  deeds  of  the  law.'  ** 

'    At  page  86>  again,  the  following  sentence  occurs : — 

,    '^  Had  the  moral  law  of  Moses  stood  by  itself,  that  is,  had  man 
known  no  other  mode  of  acceptance  with  heaven  than  an  undeviating 
obedience  to  that  sacred  code  of  duties,  his  condition  would,  indeed, 
have  been  hopeless.     Its  motives  to  moral  purity  were  few  and  weak, 
(compared  with  those  which  the  Gospel  puts  in  operation  ;  and  it  had 
no  power  of  repairing  the  ravages  which  sin  had  already  made  by  actual 
transgpression.     Thus  it  placed  before  man's  eyes  a  height  of  moral  ex- 
cellence and  happiness  which  he  could  not  reach,  an  abyss  bf  moral 
degradation  and  punishment  which  he  was  not  able  to  avoid.     But,^  in 
reality,  he  never  -was  left  to  the  moral  law  of  God.     The  principle  of 
/nstificatioh  by  faith  had  always  been  recognized  from  the  fall  of  our 
first  parents ;  it  was  very  prominently  brought  forward  in  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  and  wajs  not  forgotten  until  that  period  of  the  Jewi3h  his- 
tory which  immediately  preceded  our  Lord's  adv.ent." 

'      NQ.  V,  VOL.  lU,  .    O  , 
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'  If  these  two  paragraphs  be  not  in  direct  coBtradiction  tbe 
one  to  the  other,  we  never  yet  met  with  a  contradiction  in  wri- 
ting. The  fact  isj  that  herci  as  elsewhere*  Mr.  Whittaker 
asserts  too  much.  The  object  of  his  discourse  is  to  prove*  that 
Grpd's  designs  have,  in  all  ages*  been  the  same*  and  that 
inan  has  never  been  able  to  earn  eternal  life  by  his  works,  as 
servants  earn  their  wages  from  an  earthly  master.  But  to  de- 
monstrate this  truth  it  was  not  necessary  to  affirm*  that  the 
J  principle  of  Justification  by  Faith  has  been  always  recognized 
rom  tne  fall  of  our  first  parents.  The  very  reverse  of  thU  w^ 
apprehend  to  be  the  case.  Salvation*  or  the  justification  of  th^ 
pious  whoUv  by  God's  free  grace*  and  through  the  blood  of  th? 
atonement  has*  indeed*  been  granted  from  the  moment  of  the 
Fall;  but  the  necessity*  on  man's  part,  of  entert^ning  that  kind 
of  &ith*  of  which  St.  Paul  writes*  and  whioh  our  author  has 
himself  so  well  defined*  as  the  faith  which  justifies^  was  never 
taught — publicly  taught— -and  so  rendered  a  principle  of  reli- 
gion* till  it  was  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Xiet  ua  ex« 
plain  ou]|:selves  somewhat  more  at  large. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  among  the  PatriarchB*  not  a  few 
**  rejoiced  to  see  Christ's  day ;  saw  it*  and  were  glad."  C^ 
these*  we  are  assured  npoh  the  highest  authorihr*  that  Abraham 
was  one.  So  also  was  Enoch,  Noah,.  Isaac*  «facob*  and^  per- 
haps* our  first  Father  himself.  We  say^  'perhaps,  because  th0 
exclsuoation  uttered  by  Eve  at  the  birth  of  Cain*  clearly  demon* 
strates  that  she*  at  least*  regarded  him  as  the  promised  destroyer 
of  the  serpent.  ^ 

As  little  Q9n\t  be  doubted  (unless  indeed  the  opinion^  of  Mr^ 
Davison  be  adopted)  that  bloody  sacrifices  were  instituted  by 
Jehovah,  as  types  and  symbols  of  the  great  saci^ce  on  the 
cross^  It  by  no  means  follows*  however*  that  all  who  offered 
these  sacrifices*  even  during  the  patriarchal  ages*  saw  through 
the  shadow  to  the  reality ;  or  that  the  sacrmces  were  not  ac- 
cepted* unless  the  sacrificer  presented  them  in  this  frame  of 
inind.  The  object  of  God*  in  establishing  sacrifices  at  aD» 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  at  least  two-fold.  Like  other  pro- 
pnecies,  or  prophetic  rites*  they  were  iotended  to  act  upon  die 
minds  of  men  who  should  Uve  afiier  dbe  fulness  of  time  had 
arrived*  as  demonstrations  of  the  omniscience  and  wisdom  of 
the  Deity ;  whilst  upon  those  who  immediately  performed  thesiit 
they  operated  as  lessons,  of  humility,  and  admonitions  to  holi- 
ness, adapted  to  the  rude  state  of  society  in  those  early  BfgBs. 

But  if  it  mav  admit  of  a  doubt*  whether  ^'  a  firm  faith  ui'thc^ 
promised  Reaeemer,  who  should  effisctually  make  atonement 
for  siuj  was,  in  all  cases*  necessary  to  the  acceptance  of  iiacrifice 
during  those  times*  when  tradition  was  yet  fresh,  and  the  inter- 


eonrse'betinreen'tikid  and  man  intimate^  and/aa  it  were,  per- 
eonal/*  we  see  niany  caxtseaforr^iuaing  our  aasent  to  the  propo^i^ 
tion  a.ltogether9  w&en  applied  to  the  Israelites  just  escaped  from 
ISgyptian  bondage.  When  the  Mosaic  law  wa^  giveni  the  con- 
dition af  the  wond  at  large  had  undergone  a  mighty  change  for 
the  wc»rse.  Of  the  Redeemer  they  either  thought  not  at  all,  or 
jdieir  thoughts  were  most  unworthy  $  whilst  the  state  of  bar;^ 
faarism  into  which  they  had  fallen,  rendered  them  incapahle  of 
leoeiving  and  comprehending  the  truth,  had  it  been  again  reSf 
▼eafed  to  them*  Under  these  circumstances  the  Deity,  who 
always  adapts  hia  dispepsationa  to  the  capabilities  of  his  creaturesi 
took  tinder  his  own  care,  as  it  were,  a  single  tribe,  amon^  whom 
might  be  preserved  some  traces  of  the  true  Religion,  and  who 
v&ight'  gradually  be  made  instrumental  in  paving  the  way  for 
the  coming  of  Him  who  was  to  bring  life  and  impaortaUty  to 
lights  The  only  article  of  faith,  properly  so  called,  which  this 
people  were  required  to  receive,  was,  a  belief  in  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead;  ibr  as  to  faith  in  the  future  Messiah,  or  in  a  life 
beyond  the  grave,  it  is  no  where  required  of  them.  Without 
a  doubt,  they  offered  their  rams,  b^llocks,  kidS)  and  goats^ 
not  as  symbolical  of  any  thing,  but  as  in  themselves  effica# 
cious;  and  hence,  if  the  term  Justification  by  Faith  be  ex« 
l^ained  as  Mr.  Whi|;taker  has  explained  it,  it  surely  had  ifo  ext 
istence  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  God's  designs  hslve  ^ver 
been  the  same— ^the  redemption  of  mankind  through  Christ ;  tod 
God  has  rendered  these  designs  more  4nd  more  clear  as  each 
successive  age  h^s  b^en  capable  of  receivii^  them:  but  the  full 
cevelation  wad. certainly  not  made  till  it  was  made  by  the  Ret 
deemer  himself;  nor  could  any  previous  age  have  faith,  a  juatir 
{jixig  faith,  in  that,  of  which  they  knew  nothing. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  advert  to  a  variety 
of  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  where,  some  of  the  best  and 
wisest  of  the  Jews  speak  with  hprrgr,  disjpi^y,  or  d^SPQi^^Jipy 
Qi  death*  Ey^n  the  Psalmist  (|C(^ipn^|ly  giyfp  uttef^ce  to 
expressipQs  y^ry  little  in  ac^cord^i^ise  with  ^hP  notion  that  ^^  ^aw 
sufficiently  ir)to  t}ie  scheme  of  redemption  to  be  possessed[  of 
a  justifying  faith.  In  the  writings  or  Solomon  such  pa3S^ge9 
abound ;  whilst  Hezekiah,  who  was  commanded  tp  put  his  hptise 
in  order,  chattered^  as  he  says  himself,  like  a  crane  or  a  swal- 
low, and  prayed  fpr  longer  life.  And  why?  because  *Vthe 
grave  cannot  praise  theei  death  cannot  celebrate  thee;  they 
thai  go  down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  thy  truth.''  It  appears, 
therefore,  to  us  incontrovertible,  that  Justification  by  Faith  is 
a  doctrine  peculiar  to  Christianity ;  that  it  is,  in  fiicti  the  Gosr 
pel,  or  ffood  neW^s,  which  Christ  came  expressly  to  communicate. 
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It  is  a  pitky  that  Mr.  Whittaker  has  coupled  together  the 
•phrases  Justification  and  Faith,  when  speaking  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation.  Had  he  merely  stated,  that  in  every  age,  and 
under  every  dispensation,  eternal  life  haa  been  obtidned,  not  by 
the  works  of  men,  either  moral  or  ceremonial,  but  by  the  blood 
of  the  atonement,  his  object  would  have  been  far  more  efiec- 
•tually  obtained,  and  his  reasoning  placed  above  the  reach  of  cavil. 

We  have  no  time  to  notice  his  numerous  proofs  of  agreement 
between  the  different  Apostles  on  this  head,  farther  than  by  de* 
daring  that-  they  are  perfectly^  satisfactory.  Neither  can  we 
examine,  as  we  had  intended  to  examine,  certain  notions  enter* 
tained'by  him  respecting  what  is  called  '^  natural  religion."  We 
must  be  permitted,  however,  to  observe,  that  he  who  ascribes  to 
buman  reai^on  the  power  of  discovering  even  the  first  principle 
of  religion,  entertams  a  far  higher  opinion  of  that  faculty  than 
ik  entertained  by  us.  He,  again,  who  like  our  author  supposes 
that  natural  religion  points  out  the  probability  of  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  goes  infinitely  farther.  Such  were 
not  the  sentiments  of  Cicero ;  though  Cicero  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages^ such  as  they  were,  of  dark  and  vague  tradition.'  .*>  Na* 
tura  sic  se  habit,^  saiys  that  elegant  writer,  *f  ut  quomodo  mitium 
nobis  rerum  omniiun  ortus  noster  afierat,  sic  exitium  mors ;  .ut 
nihil  pertiiieat  ad  nos  ante  ortum,.sic  nihil  post  mortem  pertine- 
bit.'*    Tusc  Quasst.  lib.  L  cap.  S8. 

We  here  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Whittaker.  Though  we  are 
quite  satisfied  that  he  has  in  many  respects  taken  a  wrong  view 
of  his  subject;  we  lay  down  his  volume  fidly  impressed  with  the 
general: soundness  of  his  prineiplesj  and  the.  great  extent  of  hia 
talents. 


*rhe  Scheme  of  Divine  Revelation  considered,  principally  in  t^s  Con- 

'  riectioh  with  the  Progress  and  improvement  of  Human  Society ;  in 
Eight  Sermons,  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the 
Year  1825,  at  the" Lecture  founded  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Bampton^ 

\  M.A.,  Canon  of  Salisbury.  By  the  Rfi v.  George  CHAiTDLEft; 
LLiD.,  late  Fellow  of  New  College,  Rector  of  Sputham^  Warwick- 
shire y  District  Minister  of  Chfist  Church,  St.  Mary-le-Vone,  lioh- 

.  don,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  -  his  Grjoce  the  Duke,  of  Buccteuch 
and  Queensberryi  8vo..  pp.  300..  8s.  London.,  RivjingtODS. 
1825.        ;        .-  . 

The  peculiar 'riaitiire  and^designpf  this  wort  requiring  that  ft 
should  be  set  before  the  reader  in  as  connected  and  unbroken  a 
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form  as  possible,  we  shall  find  it  necessary  in  the  present  in^ 
stance  to  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to^n  uninterrupted  analysis,; 
in  order  that  it  may  be  the  more  useful  to  our  readers.  This 
arrangement  will  oblige  us  to  extend  our  notice  to  a  greater 
length  tKan  we  could  have  wished^  in  consequence  of  the  inte- 
rest of  the  subject,  the  extensive  field  which  it  embraces,  and 
the  proportionate  difficulty  of  condensing  within  a  shorter  space 
a  subject  which  might  have  occupied  volumes,  and  which  is  al- 
ready compressed  within  the  short  compass  of  eight  lectures*' 
We  will  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  our  task,  reserving  to'  the 
end  whatever  observations  we  may  have  to  ofier,  and  introduc- 
ing in  our  sketch  such. extracts  and  remarks  only  as  may  serve 
to  convey  a  clearer  view  of  the  author's  plan,  and  be  the  least 
likely  to  interrupt  the  continuity  of  subject. 

The  author  commences  with  a  few  preliminary  and  appro- 
priate remarks  on  that'capacity  of  taking  comprehensive  views, 
which  is  the  property  of  the  human  mind  in  its  tnost  matured 
state,  and  of  which  greater  facility  is  afforded  to  those  who  live 
in  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  world  ;  adverting -at  the  same! 
time  to  the  general  tendency  of  such  views  to  enlarge  and  e^alt 
the  human  mind.  He  then  proposes  the  subject  of  the  follow- 
ing lectures,  viz. :  "  The.  developement  and  progress  of  the 
scheme  of  diviiie  revelation  from  the  beginning  of  things  to  the 
present  time."  (p.  9.)  And  after  shewing  its  vast  importance  by 
a  comparison  with  a' subject,  which,  though  immensely  dispro- 
portionate, is  most  pregnant  with  human  interest,  and  the  mostf 
important,  both  in  extent  and  duration,  of  all  secular  histories,' 
he  proceeds  to  state  it  more  fully,  and  *^  to  explain  the  preeise 
point  of  view  under  which  he  conceives  the  great  plan  of  Divine 
revelation' may  not  unprofitably  be  submitted  to  observation.*^ 
(p.  14.) 

This  point  is* no  other  than  the  fall  and  defection  of  man* 
After  adverting  tO  which,  and  the  consequences  arising  from  it; 
the  inability.of  inah  to  extricate  himself  from  those  evils  by  his. 
own  efforts ;  and  the  inconsistency  that  God  should  have  imme- 
diately revoked  his  own  decree ;  the  author  turns  to  the  scheme 
devised  by  the  Almighty, 

"  by  which  mercy  and  truth  might  meet  together,  righteousness  and 
peace  might  kiss  each  other;  by  which,  without  inverting  his  laws, 
without  compromising  his  dignity,  without  extenuating  the  heinousness 
of  sin,  he  might  yet  undo  the  mischief  occasioned  by  the  transgression 
of  our  first  parents,  and  might  restore  mankind  to  grace  and  favour." 

P.  17.     ^  "  .     i. 

"  The  Atonement — the  Atonement  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  for 
the  sins  of  man — ^has  thus  been  from  the  beginning  the  corner-stone  of 
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tile  whole  struot!lr«  of  Diyme  revielatioil.  This  \%  theleaidin;  doe  thai 
gtiklfla  u»  through  the  whole  scheme.  This  is  the  mcun  point  to  whicb 
mesj  thing  contained  in  that  scheme  looks  directly  of  indirectly^  pro^ 
spectirely  or  retrospectively.  This  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the 
first  and  the  last^  tne  beginning  and  end,  of  what  may  be  distinetirely 
termed  the  great  counsel  of  God/'    P.  18. 

From  the  peculiar  amtn^ement  of  Providence  respecting  th^ 
advent  of  the  Redeemer;  m.,  that  though  virtually  slain  nonk 
the  beginning,  he  did  not  make  his  actual  appearance  until  A 
Comparatively  late  period' of  the  world;  and  that  too  *^  plreeed^d 
by  earlier  dispensations  of  religion,  each  Introductory  t'6  thd 
following,  ahd  each,  at  the  dame  time,  contrived  to  be  ihstru« 
mental  for  promulgating  other  atld  mdst  important  ihfi)rmati6ki 
respecting  the  nature  and  will  of  God  ^^  frdm  this,  or  rather  td 
account  Tot  thid,  ta  deduced  the  argument  that  the  Almighty 
had  formed  another  plan  ih  subservience  to  this,  the  object  6f 
which  was  the  gradual  improvement  of  man,  ahd  thiat  redtor^*^ 
tion  to  his  Maker*s  image  which  Was  consisteht  with  his  pr^ei^C 
state.  The  success  of  the  providential  arran^ments  made 
iwrith  this  view,  maybe  shewn  by  a  comparison  ofman  with  him* 
self  at  two  distant  periods,  e,  g.  8000  years  ago  and  (fee  present 
day,  and  may  be  attributed  to  the  principles  upon  which  thl^y 
have  been  conducted. 

**  Our  experfenee  and  observation  tell  u%  that  dl  education  shovlii 
be  conduct^  on  these  two  princij^es ;  the  one,  to  adopt  the  nature  and 
extent  <A  the  instruction,  and  also  the  mode  of  conveying  it,  to  the  facul- 
ties and  capacity  of  the  pupil ;  the  other,  to  consider  each  step  in  knowr 
ledge,  not  merely  as  an  aavance  to  that  particular  point,  hut  as  an  ac- 
commodation and  facility  for  a  farther  progre^iMQP-''    ^>  24. 

To  shew,  that  the  education  of  the  human  species,  under 
Revelation,  has  proceeded  upon  these  two  princ{|dcs,  ia  the 
author's  object  in  the  following  lectures;  which  leads  him  to 
Consider  thie  scheme  of  Divine  Revelation  principally  in  its  coti* 
nection  With  the  progress  of  human  society;  to  treat  the  sub^ 
ject,  in  a  great  measure/  historically ;  akid  at  die  sanie  titne  t6 
show  the  mutual  relation  and  dependency  between  Reveltfdon 
and  general  history,  and  the  reciprocal  influence  which  they 
have  ev^r  exercised  each  over  the  other.  We  jsufaijoin  the  fol- 
lowing 0xtrfuH;as  being  illustrative  of  the  authors  plan;  and 
at  the  same  time  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  comprehensive&es3 
6f  his  views  and  the  elegance  of  his  Qtyle. 

*^  This  plan,  were  it  but  adequately  executed,  ^ould  exhibit  beforfe 
our  eyes  the  great  scheme  (rfSivine  Provictence  in  the  matter  of  teVela- 

^  2  '  - 
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tloiii  as  ve  eiamine  a  large  Ixact  of  country  repiesaited  on  a  modeh 
Or,  we  may  say,  it  would  place  us  in  Buch  a  situation  for  the  sunrey 
of  the  whole  plan^  as.if,  from  some  commanding-  eminence^  we  could  $ee 
at  once  submitted  to  our  eye  the  course  of  a  mighty  and  mojestic  river» 
from  its  source  to  Us  termination.  We  might  see  it  rising  in  the  mids^ 
of  rocks  and  precipices,  far  firem  the  haunts  of  men ;  thence  we  might 
see  it  augmented  by  tributary  streams,  and  visiting  regions,  sometimes 
barren  and  desert,  but  more  frequently  smiling  under  cultivation  and 
Improvement ;  ami  ever,  as  it  proceeded  on  its  course,  contributing  to 
the  accommodation  and  enjoyment  of  the  realms  through  which  it 
towed.  So  We  might  see  the  stream  of  divine  Revelation  originating 
where  society  was  uncultivated ;  we  might  next  observe  it,  with  augj^ 
mented  volume,  traversing  the  vast  and  diversified  field  of  history,  an(} 
observe  it  ever  diffusing  happiness  and  blessings  on  those  whom  it 
tisited.  And,  should  we  be  stationed,  as  our  great  poet  has  stationed 
the  parent  of  mankind,  on  'the  specular  mount  of  prophecy/  we 
might  even  trace  the  same  stream^  when  it  would  have  been  hid  fronk 
our  unassisted  vision,  and  -might  follow  its  universal  course,  till  it  was 
lost  in  the  immesi^urable,  the  ^loreless  ocean  of  eternity.''    Pp.  31.  43> 

He  now  proceeds  to  show  more  at  length  the  method  in 
irhich  religious  instruction  is  dispersed,  in  proportion  to  the 
eugencies  and  capacities  of  mankind.  If  we  survey  the 
primeval  state  of  man,  in  which  we  see  hitn  in  a  state  far  abdva 
that  abject  barbarism  in  which  some  writers  have  placed  him,  and 
instructed  by  his  Maker  in  those  arts  and  that  knowledge  which 
ivere  necessary  for  his  immediate  comfort  and  subsistence ;  wm 
find  that  suited  to  this  state  <^  things  was  his  instruction  in 
religion.  Knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being,  particmlarly  of- 
responsibility  to  him,  was  more  particularly  necessary  at  this 
.period,  in  the  absence  of  those  restraints  imposed  by  a  more 
advanced  state  of  society;  and  this  knowledge,  though  early 
education  and  the  force  of  habit  make  us  forget  that  we  owe  it 
to  early  instruction,  could  not  have  originated  with  man.  God 
therefore  mercifully  revealed  it  himseO;  and  that  both  in  the 
manner  and  degree  which  were  best  adapted  to  the  circmn»- 
stances  of  the  case.  As  to  the  former  he  revealed  himself  to 
man  through  the  medium  of  his  senses,  by  holding  converse 
with  him^  by  issuing  his  conunands  and  laws  personany,  and  by 
mingling  himself  by  dbrect  interposition  in  the  course  of  human 
affiiirs*  As  to  the  degree  of  religious  information  conveyed^ 
the  ftmdamental  articles,  viz.  the  existence  and  unity  of  God, 
together  with  his  leading  attributes,  shown  in  his  dealings  with 
man,  were  now  revealed;  while  some  notion  of  ^  future  state 
was  involved  in  the  promise,  then  made,  of  redemption.  Ar- 
ticles of  belief  were  possessed  by  the  first  generation  of  man* 
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kihd^  and  once  recognized^  becande  less  the  subject  of  especial^ 
mstruction.     In  the  matter  of  redemption,  of  which  either  a' 
full  disclosure  or  utter  concealment  would^  at  this  time,  have 
been  equally  inexpedient,  a  d^lferent  method  was  pursued;  and- 
the  plan  grjadually  developed,  as  the  time  for  its  execution  drew 
nigh*     The  first  promise,  the  prediction  respecting  the  seed  of  ' 
the  woman,  was  now  given ;  and,  though  imperfectly  compre- 
hended, was  understood  in  a  sense  beyond  the  literal  import  of 
the  words,  and  was  further  illustrated  and  kept  in  view  by  the 
institution  (according  to  Dr.  Chandler's  opinion  and  our  own)  of 
animal  sacrifice.     This  primeval  dispensation,  however,  was 
adapted  to  a  state  where  numbers  were  small,  and  the  manners 
inartificial;  and,  consequently,  it  became  gradually  abrogated 
and  corrupted  as  mankind  increased.    This  is  further  shown 
by  the  remarkable  coincidence  between  ,the  increase  of  niun-; 
bers  and  the  corruption  of  society  *.    Hence  that  general  cor-  . 
ruption  and  depravity  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  hu-^ 
man  race  by  the  Deluge.    After  this  event,  the  state  of  tbiikgs    . 
was  now  brought  back  nearly  to  the  same  point  as  immediately 
after  the  Fsdl.     But,  while  the  same  causes  remained,  the  same 
results  being  likely  to  «rise,  and  the  Almighty  having  pledged 
himself  that  a  similar  visitation  should  not  be  again  inflicted ; 
other  dispensations  became  requisite  to  prevent  their  occur* 
rence.  These  were  now  rendered  stQI  more  necessajy  by  the  rapid 
increase  of  population,  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and,  conse^ 
quently,  new  modification  in  society, .in  the  establishment  of 
dynasties  and  separate  interests ;  together  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  liberal  arts,  and  the  general  intellectual  improvement  of 
the  human  race.     This  brings  us  to  the  covenant  with  Abra- 
ham, Ivhence  we  pass  on  at  once  to  the  time  of  Moses.     The 
objects  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  may  be  stated  to  be  three- 
fold :— ^i.  To  purify  the  worship  of  Jehovah  from  the  corrup- 
tions of  idolatry.    2.  To  set  forth  the  promised  redemption  in 
»  more  prominent  vkw.    3.  To  establish  or  strengthen  some 
other  great  truths,  conducive  both  to  the  immediate  edification 
and  prospective  improvement  of  mankind. 

Having  seen  how  these  objects  were  promoted  by  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  we  proceed  to  trace  the  effects  of  Judaism  on  the  . 
Oentile  world,  and  to  observe  how  the  latter,  in  t^eir  turn, 
contributed  to  promote  the  great  object  of  revelation;  Tlie 
primitive  faith  had  continued  to  subsist  for  many  ages  after  the 
flood  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Melchizedec,  Laban,  the 
Egyptiaii  midwives,  Jethro,  Rahabj)  and,  though  greatly  cor- 

♦  See  Gen,  vi,  1,  2. 
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rented,  .niigbt  be'  traced  in  the  rites  and-  sa/crifices  of  pagaii 
worship ;  while  the  odierwise  unaccountable  coincidence  in  the 
rites  .of  all  heathen'  nations  proves  their  descent  from  one  com- 
mon.source  originally  pure,  and  shows  idolatry  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  true  religion^  and  not  the  spontaneous  production  of 
the  human  mind. 

.The  exoteric  system  of  religious  philosophy^  founded  upon 
thejuster^  and.  purer  notions  of  the  divine  nature/ enterfidned 
ataiMer  period  of  heathenism  by  those  philosophers  who  saw 
tbrough  the  absurdity  of  polytheism  and  idolatry,  Dr.>  Cfaan^ 
dler  supposes  to  have  arisen  from  the  light  of  Revelation  derived 
ftom.the  Jews,  which  .  **came  in. aid  of  the  rising  beams  of 
science."  In  support  of  this  position,  he  adverts  to  the  resem*' . 
blance  and  coincidence  between  the  mysteries  of  this  system  and 
the  prophetic  types  recorded  in  the  Bible  ;  and  .then  shews  how 
the  Jewish,  polity  and  religion  were  calculated  to  circulate  the  - 
truths  of  Revelation  by  the  provisions  made  in  the  law  for  the 
admission  of  strangers .  to  a  participation  in  the  Jewish  sacra* . 
ments^ .  The  light  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  would,  however; 
app^sar  to  have  been  rather  circulated  by  means  of  the  two  na^ 
tions  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  both  of  whom  had  eitherconstant 
or  intimatb  intercourse  with  the  Jews,  and  consequently  means 
of.  access  to:  the/repositories:  of  religious 'truth:  while  at  the 
snme  time  both  appear  to  have  had  opportunities  of  spreading 
their  knowledge. by  means  of  the  intercourse  which  they,.aboiye 
all  nations^ had  with  the  rest  of  the  world;  tlie  one»  from  her 
commercial  character ;  the  other,  as  being  the  seat  of  know* 
ledge,  and  consequently  the  resort  of  all  who  were  in  search  of 
literature  and  science. 

Our  attentioa  is  next,  directed  to  the  maimer  in  which  the 
Jews  were  brought  into  contact  with  the  four  great  monarchies^ 
{to  .which  the  geographical  situation  of  Judaea  contributed  not 
alittle,) .  and  to  that  arrangement  by  which  the  intercourse  with 
e(Msh  other  was  chiefly  conducted  under  the  circumstances  and  in 
the. manner  most  likely  to  influence  the  religious,  opinions  of  the 
latter :  e.  g.  their  connection  with  the  Assyrians  and  Persians 
iM^B .marked  chiefly  by. miracles,  particularly  those  connected 
with  Uie  history  of  Danieli  which  led  to  the  remarkable  a€«> 
i^pwledgment,  on  the  .part  of  the  kings  of  those  nations^  that 
the*  God  of  Israel  .was  sole  Monarch  of  the  universe.  From 
the  Greeks  the  Jews  appear  to  have  derived  considerable  im*-. 
provement  in  literature  and  refinement;  and  to  the  same  nation 
we. are  imdebted  for  the  general  introduction  of  a; language  by 
means-  of  which  the  holy  Scriptures  were  diffuse4  throughout 
the,  world.     Rome  in  her.  turn  contributed  lier  share  by  uniting 
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the  wh6le  wotid  under  one  govemmenf  i  and  thus  facilitatihg  the 
means  of  intercourse  necessary  for  the  propagation  of  the  60s* 
pel;  while,  by  the  umversal  peace  which  then  prevailed,  she 
prepared  the  way  for  the  advent  of  the  .'' Prince  of  peace."  < 
.  itaving  now  brought  the  reader  to  the  time  of  &e  personal 
appearance  of  the  Messiah,  the  author,  by  a  survey  of  the 
state  <>f  the  ^orld,  shewtei  that  it  was  akeady  ripe  for  a  fuller 
Revelation ;  en  event  now  become  necessary,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  the  general  moral  degradation  of  the  world,  while  on  die 
otber^  mankind  were  more  fit  to  receive  and  appreciate  it,  from 
the  advanced  elate  of  literature,  science,  and  the  general  cuiti'* 
Vation  of  the  hnman  mind  $  external  circumstances  being,  at  the 
same  time,  ficvoiuAUe  to  its  promulgatioil.  The  religious  and 
tBUonl  instructions  of  Christ  ne  arranges  under  three  heads  t 
t*  A  further  knowledge  of  God,  the  Persons  of  tibe  Godhead^ 
and  their  attributes;  which,  though  partially  known  before> 
v^re  now  inote  distinctly  disclosed.  2.  Knowledge  of  a  fiit^re 
state,  now  more  clearty  developed  and  set  forth  by  the  death 
wd  resurrection  of  the  Redeemer*  3*  The  e:ictensionof  ^he 
moral  duties,  by  attaching  a  new  and  fiilleor  importance  to  many 
TirttKSj  by  catiJag  into  action  the  Christian  graces  of  charitf 
and  humility,  and  by  striking  at  the  root  of  sin  and  impurity^ 
in  eondemningrthe  indsilgence.  of  ednfuland  licentious  though ts* 
He  then  adds  some  general  observations  on  the  gospel  dispen^ 
aation. .  The  sanction  which  Christ  always  afforded  to  his  pre* 
eepts  by  his  exaynple ;  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Gospe^ 
in  being  preached  to  the  poor,,  and  the  lowly  condition  of  Christ 
tad .  hia  Apostles ;  which,  while  it  precluded  the  use  of  violenci^ 
and  appealed  to  the  reason  of  mankind,  prevented  the  Gospel 
from  owing  its  :suocess  to  human  influenicei  and  rendered  neces- 
^azy  extraordinary  <^enitions  of  Divine  power*  These  last 
were  afterwards  succeeded  by  the  unseen  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  while  religion  was  promoted  by  the  palpable  instruments 
of  the  J^criptures  of  the  New  Testament,  ihe  Priesthood,  and 
&e  Saoraments.  From  this  survey  are  deduced  a  few  short 
inferences  respecting  the. capacity  of  the  Go^el  for  universal 
receptiem;  its  adaptation  to  the  most  advanced  state  of  humaA 
reascm,  though  ai  the  same  time  applicable  to  the  eapacity  of 
the  simple,  together  with  its  general  tendency  to  improve  and 
exalt  our  frllen  natuire,  and  to  lead  us  from  a  life  of  sense  to  a 
more  spiritual  state  of  existence. 

.•  Notwithstanding' the  antecedent  improbalnUtv  of  die  Gospel 
to  overturn  the  established  religion. of  the  world,  arising  from 
IJie  lowly  condition  of  its  first  promoters,  its  progress  was  no 
less  rapnl  than  remarkable..  Befioe  the  close  oif  the  first  een- 
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^ury  k  hac^  sj^i^eiid  from  Palestine  td  Asia  Mhiot  \  Ib^nc^  to  Eti-» 
rope,  and  the  coasts  of  tbe  MediteraHean ;  and  in  the  fourth 
century  was  the  established  religion  of  tlie  Roman  empire. 
Here^agAib  Aiay  be  traced  a  continuatioii  of  the  same  principle, 
by  ^hich  human  events  had  been  shaped  with  a  view  to  pro- 
mote th^  cause  of  religion.    To  the  period  above  alludra  to^ 
the  Roman  empire  had  been  highly  instrumental  towards  pror 
moting  this  object,  by  uniting  a1][  the  world  under  one  goveiB^ 
Inent,  and  thus  facilitating  the  means  of  mtercourse  betwem  ili 
several  parts.    Its  continuance,  subsequently  to  thii  jpmodt 
would  have  been  prejudicfal  to  the  intereflts  of  &e  GospeL 
The  tyranny  and  despotism  of  its  govenionii  ^hi^BceiltioUsness 
6f  its  soldiery  and  pebple ;  the  tow  wnft  ^  stimuluSj  Or  checl^, 
afforded  by  the  rivalry  of  Upbeat  Stala^  had  nearly  caused  t6 
disappear  all  that  was  gfeit  and  good,  and  had  given  birth  t6 
countless  evils,  from  which  religion  visibly  suffered  much. 
-Hence  Ae  igruptim  of  the  northern  hordes,  though  at  first 
«ght  petmeioiis,  and  attended  witiii  great  atrodties,  was  eveii^ 
toiBy  productive  of  much  good,  by  breaking  up  the  overgrowiH 
iHd  unwieldy  mass  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  by  thus  opening 
ttie  way  to  a' new  order  of  things.    Meanwhile  religion,  which 
sufieted  much  during  the  turbulent  time^  that  succeeded,  was 
preserved,  together  with  the  knowledge  of  letters,  iti  Ihe  mo- 
nastic institutions.    And  it  is  at  this  period  that  we  are  lied  td 
perceive  the  wisdom  of  concentrating  tne  ecclesiastical  powerulk 
a  single  chieftain,  to  whom  the  diqointed  members  of  Christian- 
ity might  look  as  to  a  common  bbnd  6f  union.    To  the  establish^ 
ment  and  increase  of  this  (the  papal)  power,  many  circumstanced 
recontributed,  particularly  its  central  situation,  and  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople.^   Of  whatever  abusei 
tt  was  subsequently  ffuilty,  it  was  at  first  productive  of  many 
beneficial  effects,  which  secular  power  cfould  not  htfire  prodti*- 
ced ;  particularly  in  convjerting  tne  heathen,  and  in  sbftening 
ilie  efaa^acter  of  those  barbarous  times.    Beginning,  however, 
at  length  to  reftlisse  idmost  every  abuse,  and  being,  Qke  its  pbli^ 
tical-  counterpart,  chivalry,  an  institution  of  an  extraordinary 
nature,  suited  to  an  extradtdinarv  state  of  societv^ — calculated 
^o  reta^dy  the  defect  of  a  due  dispensation  of  religion  on  th<^ 
one  hand,  as  chivalry,  that  of  a  dtie  administration  of  justice  oii 
the  dther'^-as  incompatible  with  a  state  of  knowledge  and  iHu* 
mination,  as  chivalry  with  the  regular  -dominion  of  law,--^it 
filded  at  the  approaching  dawn  of  uterature  and  science,  which 
'Exposed  its  errors  and  abuses,  and  led  the  way  to  the  Refor'^ 
tnatioh. 
Among  the  external  causes  which  tended  to  promote  thifc 
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.eventi  we  notice  the  taking  of  Ooristantinopleby  the  Ttiilcii^ 
and  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing. 

'^  Of  these,  the  first  poured  into  the  western  states  of  Europe  a  num- 
ber of  men,  capable  of  directing  the  newly  awakened  desire  of  know- 
ledge, toward  the  acquisition  of  that  language,  whiph  could  not  fail  to 
'have  a  considerable  effect  in  reforming  rieligion, — indirectly,  by  refinina^ 
and  purifying  the  taste,  and  directly,  by  exhibiting  to  view  the  sacred 
Scriptures  in  their  genuine  and  onginal  form.  The  second  obviously 
i»nded  to  the  increase  of  knowledge,  and  consequently  of  true  religion, 
by  rendering  books  more  numerous,  cheap,  and  accessible."  P.  218. 

Although,  after  this  event,  the  human  mind,  freed  firom  the 
shackles  of  superstition  and  priestcraft,  ran  into  excesses  of  a 
different  ^nature;  the  Reformation  was  indescribably  beneficial 
;to  the  interests  of  Christianity,  by  purifying  the  church  of  the 
corruptions  it  had  contracted  in  the  hands  of  the  Romish  clergy^ 
As  we  approach  nearer  to  our  own  time,  we  ace  obliged  to  prp«> 
ceed  with  more  caution.  But  without  attaching  an  undue  im^ 
portance  to  peculiar  dispensations,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
events  of  the  last  fifty  years  have  had,  and  promise  stiil  fiirther 
to  have,  the  effect  of  advancing  the  Christian  cause.  This 
may  be  traced  in  the  effect  produced  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
wars,  in  promoting  intercourse  betweien  distant  nations ;  whik 
commerce,  navigation,  and  the  means .  of  nationiil  intercourse, 
have  made  a  corresponding  advance. 

In  concluding  this  view  of  the  external  history  of  the  church, 
jopr  attention  is  directed  to  the  important  part  which  our  own 
nation  is  vbibly  destined  to  bear  in  furthering  the  work  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  the  consequent  duties  and  responsibility  imposed 
upon  US; 

After,  this  sketch  of  the  external  progress  of  the  Gospel,  we 
proceed  to  trace  its  effects  on  the  hearts  of  men,  and  its  influ- 
ence on  society  in  general.  Notwithstanding  the  tendency  <^ 
familiarity  and  long  enjoyment  to  weaken  the  perception  of 
any  blessing,  Christianity  has  done  much,  even  for  those  who 
reject  it,  merely  by  the  force  of  habit  and  early  education :  nor 
can  it  justly  be  held  responsible  for  those  evils  which  have 
arijsen  from  the  abuse  of  it.  It  is  probably  the  only  cause  that 
idolatry  is  not,  at  this  day,  the  religion  of  the  civilized  world. 
Its  beneficial  effects  upon  society,  and  its  advantages  over,  ido- 
latry, may  be  seen  chiefly  in  the  inseparable  connection  whicli 
it  estabUshes  between  religion  and  morality ;  in  the  character  of 
its  priesthpod;  in  the , abolition  of  human  sacrifice;  and  in  it9 
influence  on  international  policy,  the  character  of  war,  the  civil 
goyernment  of  nations,  and.  the  rights  of  man.    If  we  turn  to 
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private  life,  we  perceive  itsf  effects  in  the  reinstatement,  of  the 
female  sex  in  their  proper  rank  in  society ;  in  its  influence  6n 
the  conjugal  and  parental  relations,  without  diminishing  the 
rights  of  either  party,  as  well  as  on  those  of  master  and  servant ; 
and  in  the  afaolition  of  slavery.  To  this  may  be  added  its  in- 
fluence in  soothing  the  passions  of  mankind,  particularly  in 
restraining  the  emotions  of  malevolence  and  revenge.  If  we 
compare  the  abstract  model  of  perfection,  which  we  suppose 
might  be  produced  in  the  Christian  school,  with  that  produced  in 
the  purest  system  of  ancient  and  moral  philosophy,  the  superiority 
of  the  former  is  made  still  more  manifest;  and  though  the 
model  be  beyondthe  capability  of  human  nature,  many  have 
attained  to  a  high  degree  in  its  excellence. 

It  may  be  thought  that  Christianity  has  not  made  that  pro- 
gress which  the  sanguine  expectation!^  of  its  early  professors 
might  have  anticipated.     Great  allowances,  however,  must'be 
made  for  the  glowing  language  of  the  old  prophets,  and  for  the 
natural'  impatience  of  mankind  to  witness  the  consummation  of 
a  scheme:  in  which  they  are  interested.     And  yet  analogy^  and 
the  great  length  of  the  prior  and  introductory  dispensatibns, 
woiild  lead  usr  not   to  expect  a   speedy  completion  of  this. 
In  addition    to    which,    when  ^  we  consider  *  that    since    the 
days  of  the  apostles  and  their  early  successors,  the  Gospel, 
though  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  with  the 
solemn  promise  of  God  that  it  shall  finallv  prevail,  has  been 
left  to  be  advanced  by  man,  trusted  to  fallible  agents,  and  liable 
to  be  obstructed  by  human  passions ;  we  shall  have  less  diffi*- 
culty  in  accounting  for  the  comparative  slowness  of  its  progress. 
Among  the  chief  obstacles  which  have  hitherto  inpeded  it,  we 
notice  in  the  East  the  Mohammedan  apostasy,  which  owed  much 
of  its  success  to  the  political  weakness  of  the  Bjfzantine  Empire 
and  the  errors  of  the  Eastern  church;  while  in  the  West,  its 
want  of  success  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  corruptions  of 
the  papacy;  the  efiect.s  of  which  may  yet  be  traced  in  the 
moral  evils  which  still  continue  to  accompany  a  national  pro- 
fession of  the  Romish  creed.     To  these  we  may  add  the  vices  of 
other  communities  and  individuals  professing  themselves  Chris- 
tians; which  corruptions  have  done  more  towards  obstructing 
the  cause  and  influence  of  the  Gospel  than  all  the  opposition  of 
all  its  adversaries,  from  its  earUest  promulgation  to  the  present 
day.     These  obstacles,  while  they  serve  to  explain  the  com- 
paratively slow  advance  which  the  Gospel  has  hitherto  made, 
fiirnish  at  the  same  time  experience  and  caution  in  regard  to 
pur  views  for  the  future.     **  Every  error  exposed  is  an  accession 
to  the  cause  of  truth :  every  rock  and  qiiick-sand,  marked,  upon 
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ow  moral  chfO't^  aeryes  to  direct  our  hiinit  ooarse  mtK  gfeaier 
safety."  (p.  ^84.)  Though  the  natural  biaa  of  human  mtture 
would  prechide  the  pos^ibUity  of  an  exemption  from  ftiture  eb-^ 
stac^es;  it  must  bc^  coofe98ed  that  those  at  least,  which  haye 
hitherto  operated,  haye  long  been  on  the  decline.  The  light 
that  is  breaking  in  on  PagaUyMphammedan,  and  papal  darkness  \ 
the  immense  progress  mide  of  lat^  in'  die  moral  and  phynedl 
acifineea;  the  qpirit  of  conmiercial  enterprisEe,  the  fiusilily  of  in-« 
^eroourae  and  rapid  communication  between  distant  ccmntries; 
and  above  all  the  education  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  com^u-f 
nity,  le£^  us  to  form  thf)  most  sanguine  expectations  on  this  iiH 
te^esting  and  important  subject.  Nor  need  we  fear  that  duwer 
advantages,  once  gaiiied,  will  ever  be  lost;  oar  that  just  pvla^ 
ciples,  once  establuhed,  will  ever  become  obsolete. 

^^  If  we  believe  that  our  holy  religion  is  so  founded  on  eternal  truth, 
duit  erery  acquisition  in  real  science  will  serve  only  to  confirm  and  sig- 
nalize it ;  if  we  believie;  thi^  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the' 
best  interests  of  mankind,  that  whatever  advances  the  g^ieral  welfare 
Qf  our  species  must  also  advance  the  cause  of  Christianity;  it  shouUI 
se^  that  th^  progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  farther  and  better  cul* 
tiyation  of  the  huiQ^tn  intellect,  must  tend  U>  promote  both  the  extern 
Q^  profession,  and,  what  h  much  more  important,  the  op^nativa  influ* 
ence  of  the  Gospel."  P.  294, 

In  thus  far  tracing  thi?  progress  and  developement  of  Divine 
Revelation,  as  it  relates  to  this  world,  we  perceive  not  only  as  iti^ 
in  part  accomplished,  but  tending  apparently  to  a  fuller  accom- 
plishment, it$  supreme  and  ultimate  design  to  be  introductory 
to  a  nobler  order  of  things  hereafter ;  to  advance  man  to  suca 
a  state  of  improvement  in  his  human  nature  as  he  can  receive ; 
to  restore  him,  as  nearly  as  he  can  now  hope  to  approach,  to  the 
similitude  of  God ;  and  by  this  process,  to  make  him  Qnce  more 
meet  to  be  a  partaker  of  the  inheritance  qfthe  saints  in  li^ht^ 

*^  But  sUll  there  is  a  question  of  paramount  interest,  that  concerns 
u|i  all  individually  pnd  personally -«>  how  far  shall  each  of  us  partake  of 
eve^iai^ting  salvation  ?  The  kingdom  of  God  may  extend  itself  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  th§  earth  i^  y^t  we,  severally,  may  be  shut  out.  It  is 
only  by  a  life  of  righteou^ne|»,  by  a  life  hply,  ju9t,  and  pure,  ip  pro*f 
portion  to  our  allotted  n^paaure  of  l^noiyledge  apd  ability,  that  we  c^a^ 
secure  our  own  salyation,  through  the  merits  qf  the  crucified  RedaQpopri 
And^  as  Christianity  identifies  me  true  interests  of  iadividuals  with  ^ 
interests  of  the  general  cause  of  religioii,  it  i^  only  by  such  a  coUr^ 
that  we  can  contribute  our  personial  aid  towsgrd  th^^t  great  consumma^ 
tion,  when,  the  earth  icing  full  of  the  hfxnvleige  of  the  Lord,  it  shall 
be  ripe  to  be  ab^rbed  into  another  and  a  mbre  glorious  system,  when 
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ihX0  $Aa^  he  €k  nem  heqvm,an4  a  new  faHhi  wh§rem  dn^ihth  r%f4r 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  Dr.  Chandler's  work,  we  have 
to  observe,  that  on  ground  which  has  been  so  often  trodden  by 
6&ers,  we  can  hardly  expect  to  meet  with  very  new  or  peculiar 
nmtter.  Nor,  indeed,  is  this  a  point  which  our  author  himself 
k  unwilling  to  concede.  But  in  the  plan  and  arrangement  of 
the  work ;  in  tracing  the  connection  between  human  events  and 
the  divine  dispensations ;  in  pointing  out  the  use  and  intent  of 
both  in  their  manifest  tendency,  more  or  less  direct,  to  promote 
the  grand  design  of  Providence  in  the  restoration  of  ^lankiitd  j 
and  in  assigning  to  each  part  its  relative  importance  in  the 
divine  scheme  :  in  all  these  it  has  been  singularly  successful  i 
and  may  with  great  justice  be  pronounced  to  be  the  prodncfioii 
of  an  elegant,  comprehensive,  and  pious  mind. 

Thus  much  iii  respect  of  the  matter  of  the  hoA*  In  point 
of  style  it  possesses  considerable  claims:  tfaoogli  at  the  same 
time^  when  it  is  remembered  thattbese  Lectures  were  delivered 
from  the  pulpit^  it  will  be  neeessary  to  take  into  consideration 
the  congregation  before  wbom  they  were  preached.  The  lan- 
guage is  not  only  fbrdble  and  eloquent,  but  has  likewise  the 
additional  reecmmendation  of  being  fbund  to  improve  on  a 
nearer  and  more  intimate  acquaintance.  Dr.  Chandler's  chief 
excelksice  of  style  seems  to  consist  in  the  force  of  his  illustra* 
tians,  and  the  beauty  of  his  images.  Of  this,  th^  passage 
quoted  above,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fir^t  lectuie,  is  perhaps 
the  most  ^striking  instance ;  but  if  the  reader  will  be  at  the 
pdns  to  refer  to  the  book  itself,  he  will  find  much  to  repay  his 
trouble,  and  to  gratify  his  taste. 

Sensible,  however,  as  we  are  to  the  merits  of  this  work,  we 
would  not  be  supposed  to  be  blind  to  its  defects.  As  might  be 
naturally  expected  in  a  work  of  such  interest,  some  arguments 
have  been  strained  too  far,  and  conclusions  deduced  from  facts, 
beyond  the  ^strict  rules  of  legitimate  reasoning.  Our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  advert  to  each  case :  but  there  is  one  subject 
which  we  wish  to  notice,  and  on  which  our  author  appears  to 
have  followed  the  mistake  of  other  writers, — ^we  mean  the  de- 
gree of  knowledge  afforded  to  the  Grentile  world  by  the  Jew- 
isb  Scriptures.  Thus  the  supposition  that  the  exoteric  system 
of  religious  philosophy  among  the  ancients  was  indebted  to  the 
J^ewish  revelations  K>r  the  light  which  illumined  it,  is,  we  con- 
ceive, an  hypothesis  which  cannot  be  fairly  admitted  upon  the 
information  that  history  affords  us.  We  do  not  feel  disposed 
at  present  to  enter  the  usts  with  jso  fprmidable  an  opponent  as 
Mr.  Faber;  but  since  our  author  has  referred  us  to  him,  it  win 
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not  be  irrelevant  to  our  present  -purpose  to  obeerveythat  we  are 
by  no  means  disposed  to  admit  this  exoteric  system  to  the  ex- 
tent at  least  to  which  he  would  have  us  do  so;  especially  in  a 
matter  which  affords  so  much  room  for  fanciful  conjecture. 
We  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with 
many  facts  similar  to  those  recorded  in  the  inspired  history, 
but  not  to  an  extent  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  tradi" 
tian.  The  very  corrupt  state  in  which  we  generally,  find  this 
knowledge,  and  the  strange  superstitions  and  legends  founded 
upon  them,  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they  were  derived 
ifrom  this  source,  rather  than  directly  from  the  pure  fountain- 
head  of  the  Jewish  scriptures.  With  respect  to  purer  notions 
of  religion  entertained  at  a  later  period  by  more  enlightened 
Heathens,  we  are  far  from  supposing  that  they  understood  not 
the  secret  springs  and  artifice  of  that  mighty  engine  of  popular 
superstition,  which  they  worked  for  pohtical  purposes,  and  of 
which  they  allowed  the  multitude  to  have  but  a  distant  view; 
but  that  they  had  those  views  of  the  nature  of  God,  which  must 
have  been  derived  from  Revelation,  does  not  so  clearly,  appear* 
.The  total  Reparation  of  Religion  from  Morality — ^its  identity 
with  which  constitutes,  in  bur  opinion,  the  essence  and  test  of 
that  Religion  which  is  pure  and  lindefiled  before  God,  and 
which  must  therefore  participate  iii  it  in  a  proportionate  degree^ 
however  small,  throughout  all  its  various  shades  and  gradations^ — 
would  serve,  we  think  to  shew  this.  And  if,  on  the  othei:  hand, 
leaving  the  question  of  Religion,  the  comparative  purity  of 
Heathen  ethics  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  light  of  Revelation, 
in  order  [ta  enhance  the  universal  benefits  of  the  latter ;  the 
testimony  in  favour  of  Religion  derived  from  this  argument,  is, 
we  think,  too  unimportant  to  compensate  for  that;  which  we 
must  then  sacrifice,  which  is  founded  on  the  resemblance  of  slq- 
cient  moral  philosophy,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  the  precepts  of  r^^- 
gion,  andthe  a4aptatioh  of  the  latter,  thus  proved,  to  the  wants 
and  capacity  of  human  nature.  ~  After  all,  the  loss  of  these  posi- 
tions does  not  materially  affect  the  author's  main  argument; 
and  therefore,  while  we  could  wish  they  had  not  been  adopted, 
.we  the  less  regret  that  they  cannot  b^  satisfactorily  maintained. 
The  great  usefulness  of  this  work,  and  indeed  of  all  works  which 
enable  us  to  take  the  same  comprehensive/views,  will  bereadilj 
felt  and  acknowledged.  There  is,  however,  one  point  of  view 
in  which  they  are  pre-eminently  serviceable  to  persons  of  all 
.descriptions,  and  on  account  of  which  we  strongly  recommend 
.  them  to  our  readers.  From  observing  the  wise  and  unerring 
course  which  the  Almighty  has  hitherto  pursued  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  and  the  acknowledged  tendency  of  each  dis- 
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pensation  to  promote,  and  ultimately  to  complete^  the  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  mankind,  our  views  in  regard 
to  the  fbtur^  will  be  found  to  derive  the. strongest  assistance* 
These  comprehensive  views;  while  they  tend  to  expand  our 
minds,  and  exalt  our  conceptions  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  God,  would,  at  the  same  time,  if  properly  considered,  prove 
our  surest  guides  in  question?  of  national  policy ;  furnishing  thei 
readiest  and  most  irrefragable  answer  to  that  lamentable  igno^ 
Tance  and  prejudice,  which  would  uphold  the  wisdom  ahd> 
usages  of  our  ancestors  at  the  expense  of  all  amelioration  in4;he 
.condition  of  mankind,  iEgid  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  im-- 
provements  on  the  ground  that  they  are  innovations.  There  Js 
pnp  subject  to  which  we  wish  more  particularly  to  apply  this. 
We  mean,  the  great  question  of  nation^  education.  It  cannot- 
be  denied  that  indiscreet  or  over-hasty  zeal,  on  the  part  of  the, 
advocates  of  this  measure,  might  be  productive  of  much  evil ; 
and  that,  Hke  other  blessings,  it  is  liable  to  abuse.  But  if  wq 
believe  in  the  course  hitherto  pursued  in  the  government  of  the* 
world ;  if  we  believe  that  the  same  Providence,  which  has  hi-^. 
therto  directed  its  events,  will  continue  to  do  so ;  if  we  would- 
llot  forfeit  all  claim  to  Christian  charity,  we  can  form  but  on^. 
.opinion  on  the  general  issue  of  the  question.  We  are  ready  ta 
jnake  all  due  deductions  on  the  score  of  the  tendency  in  buniai^ 
nature  to  abuse  a  blessing;  we  are  willing  to  allow  time  for 
the  gradual  and  cautious  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  but  we  can-^ 
not  assent  to  that  envious  feeling  of  conscious  inferiority,  wbicb^ 
would  deny  to  its  fellow-man  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings ;; 
nor  can  we  too  strongly  condemn  that^presumptuous  and  selfisli; 
misanthropy ,  which  would  allow  the  cold  calculating  views  of 
short-sighted  human  policy  to  supersede  the  command  of  God,: 
and  the  claims  of  humanity.  Without  being  fatalists — without 
attaching  an  undue  importance  to  particular  dispensations  on  the; 
one  hand;  or  denying  the  Divine  mterpoSition  in  human  affairs 
on  the  other,  we  cannot  but  hail  the  present  age  as  a  glorious 
and  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind, 

*^  ft  is  said  that  isvery  nation-  is  destined  to  go  through  a  course  of 
growth,  maturity,  and  decay.  Such  may,  perhaps,  be  the  law  of  hu- 
man nature,*  in  nations,  as  in  individuals.  But  thi^  at  least  may  be  as- 
serted, that  the  experiment  yet  remains  U>  be  tried,  how  solid  may  be 
the  glory^  and  how  durable  may  be  the  prosperity  of  that  country^ 
which,,  in.  its  domestic  conduct,  fosters  every  measure  conducive  to  re\U 
gion  and  virtue ;  and  in  the  administration  of  its  Iqss  enlightened  de^ 
pendencies,  endeavours  to  trace  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Qod^*  \ 
smd  to  obedience  to  the  law^  of  the  everlasting  OoapeL"    P*  232*        .    : 
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9l>EC3ULATiVE  divinity  ought  nbt,  in  strictness  of  speech,  to  b^ 
separated  from  practical  divinity :  no  specidationsin  this  sci* 
ence,  if  cordially  embraced^  can  fail  to  operate  as  motives  of 
action ;  and  no  Christian  practice,  the  principal  part  of.  which 
18  the  tegufation  of  the  heart,  can  be  independent  of  some  sys^ 
fematic  view  of  Scripture.  Wheh,  however,  we  speak  of  praei 
tical  divinity  as  distinct  from'  speculative,  we  would  be.  under- 
stood of  that  species  of  writing  which  takes  for -granted  ^the 
doctrine,  and  contents  itself  with  infei'ence  and  appncatioh ;  ^nd 
duch  are^  or  oUght  to  be,  for  the  mdst  part,  popular  discourses; 
The  influence  of  these  must  always  be  more  extended  than  that 
df  metaphysical  or  critical  argument :  the  latter  cannot  even  be 
apprehended' without  information,  which  the.  great  mass  of 
readers  do  not  possess ;  while  the  former,  if  clothed,  &s  they 
^ways  ought  to  be,  in  diction  the  most  ititeUigible  which  fen- 
l^uage  can  supply,  make  their  way  easily;  and  smce  their  bypo^ 
thesis  is  "understood  and  assumed,  it  is  never  examined,  but  nn^ 
jlicitly  received  wifli  all  if  s  traiii  of  consequences.  It  mdy  be  said; 
that  akHougli  the  present  is  an  age  fruitful  in  theolomcal,  its  in 
ik\  other  inquiry;  Sermons  are  little  read:  cohsidering  the  immbei^ 
altogether  published,  we  are  ready  to  admit  it.  Biit  where  they 
iare  read,  they  are  read  most  extensively;  and  we  believe  that 
iAkete  ate  persons  to  be  met  with,  whos^  religious  sVsteni  niajr 
with  much  less  difficulty  be  found  in  a  Sermon-book  than  in  th^ 
Bible,  and  who,  against  the  unbending  stubbornness  of  the 
Sacred  Text  would  quote  as  irreversible  the  arguments  of  a 
favourite  preacher. 

A  booK  of  sermons,  therefore,  which  acquires  much  circukt" 
tion,  is  a  book  of  very  great  importance,  and  such  as  we  canlfot 
dismiss  without  some  brief  remarks.  This  is  partictdariy  thecase 
V^ith  the  work  now  on. our  desk.  Its  merits  and  its. defects 
d.ffor4  each  other  mutual  assistAnce»  a^d  contribute,  to  its  clrciu-' 
lation.  It  is  i^ritten  with,  a  plain  sobriety  whieh  fi*es  die 
attention,  as  it  meets  the  cotnprehension  of  the  general  reader} 
whUe  the  style  has  nothing  of  coar^tiess,  but  is  evier  chaste 
and  scholar-like.  Ifot  the  ttiisfortune  is,  thm  the^  exeellmit 
and  useftd  qiidities  are  employed  in  indiikatiiig  doctrin^s^  fhe  di-* 
rect  tendency  of  which  is  to  lull  the  soul  into  a  motbid  secitbity 
and  self-complacency,  or  to  drive  it  to  desperation  and  ^'  wretdh- 
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\tmmi%  nf  TOMst  imdean  Kving/'  ^Dr«  GcMrdon  is  far  from  contain- 
^ittttng  these  effiK*t&  as  the  vesults  of  his  opinions ;  he  even  admits 
morat  reqponsihSityy  and  an  undefinaUe  kind  of  power  on  the 
part  of  mail  to  obey  or  r^fiue ;  but  diat  he  does  so  in  the  teeth 
of  bis  own  doctrines  we  shall  shortTy  be  enabled  to  show.  In- 
deed,  a  sincere  and  studious  Christian  rarely  falls  into  practical 
error:  the  practical  part  of  Scripture  is  too  clear  to  allow  it; 
but  if  the  legitimate .  consequences  of  speculative  error  are  not 
mamfeated  in  bis  own  life  and  conversation,  it  follows  not  that 
when  received  into  hearts  less  deeply  imbued  with  scriptural 
truth,  and  less  firmly  influenced  by  the  love  of  God^they  majr 
not  exhibit  their  genuine  fruits*  .  That  ihe  doctrines  held  by 
Dr.  Gordon  are  not  peculiar,  we  readily  admit;-^in  point  of 
£gMSt,  they  are  found  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  that  Church 
of  which  he  18  a  ^istin^uiabed  Mimster,  and  constitute,  there- 
iEbxe^  the  system  to  which  he  is  pledged.  Still  if  his  doctrafiea 
be-Bot  original,  his  inferences  have  something  of  inconsistency: 
and  this  is  no  demerit;  for  in  this  respect  only  are  his  sermons^ 
in  our  opinion,  calculated  to  do  good.  When  he  calls  to  re* 
pentance  and  holiness,  he  appeals  with  the  earnest  eloquence 
of  the. heart;  but  as  soon  as  he  endeavours  to  associate  these 
indi^peiisable.  conditic»is  with  unconditional  election  ^nd  fina] 
perseverance^  the  ill-disguised  warfare  of  his  heart  and  head 
la  what^  in.  any  other  case,,  would  excite  a  saSii^ 

On  the  subiect  of  the  '^  necessity  and  nature  of  Regeneration,** 
which,  as  might  be  expected,  he  treats  at  some  length,  the 
Doctor  18  muoi  less  absolute  thaiisome'advocates  of  tiie  theory, 
to  the. defence  of  which  he  has,  unhappily,  lent  the  aid  of  hia 
zeal  and  talents.  Substitute  amendment  of  life  for  Regenera- 
lioii,  and  wer  should  be  much  less  disposed  to  difier  from  him* 
But  why  depart  from  tiie  lang^uage  of  Scripture  ?  The  word 
**  Kegenieration,"  or  an  eduivalent  metaphor,  is  rarely  employed 
except  in  connection  witn  baptism ;  and  what  Grod  has  joined 
together,  no  man  has  a  ri^ht  to  put  asunder.  However,  with- 
this  subetitution  there  will  still  remain  some  points  which  we 
cannot  recdacile  with  Scripture.  liVhen  t^  Apostle  says  to  th^ 
Ephesians  (ch*  v.  8.y  Ye  were  sometimes  darkness,  but  now 
axe  ye  light  in  the  Lord/'  we  feel  that  he  employs  a  language 
which  stoongly  characterises  the  change  from  unbelief  to  Chns^ 
tiaioty,  and  which  may  even  be  applied  to  those  who,  having 
long,  professed  Christianity  without  any  very  serious  thoughts^ 
of  ks  natui<b  and  ol]ligationS,  have  been  led  at  last  to  deep  and' 
iiffittefitial  coHvictidm  •  But  we  cannot  concur  with  tli^  Doctor^ 
in  tbe  foDowii^  epimdns,  which  he  throws  out  while  discoursing 
cm  die  above-mentioned  t^xt. 
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"  The  evidence  then  to  ^^hich  we  would  appeal,  in  proof  of  the  pro^ 
position  that  the  declaration  in  our  text  is  true  of  every  ChnBtiafi,  is  jxist 
the  experience  of  the  very  persons  wl^o  are  disposed  to  question- it;  -anc^ 
who,  by  the  qualified  sense  in  which,  they  understand  that  declaration^ 
do  practically,  deny  it.  And  in  making  this  appeal,  let  them  not  sup* 
pose  that  we.  mean  to  charge  them  with  any  of  the  more  flagr§int  ana 
a^ravated  immoralities,  which  the  Apostle  has.  aiumerated  in  this  sam^ 
chapter,  as  characterizing  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  and  which 
he  emphatically  denominates  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness.  We 
shall  suppose  that  they  not  only  Acknowledge,  but  do  actually  feel  the 
restraints  which  the  Bfble  imposes  oh  sinful  indulgence ;  that  ini  sub- 
mitting to  th€se  restraints,  thefy  are  conscious  that  they  consult  the  dig- 
nity and  comfort,  and  well-being  of  their  nature;  and  that  a  sentiment 
of  revisrence  and  respect  for  the  authority  of  Scriptilre  dees  in*  manyin^ 
stances  lead  them  to  confine  their  gratifications  within  narrower  limits 
than  they  might  naturaHy  wish,,  or  even  conceive  it  necessary  for  thdr 
happiness  to  do.  We  shall  also-  suppose  that  they' have  never  once 
thought  of  making  it  a  question  whether  the  Bib)e  be  the  word,  of  God, 
or  whether  it  is  for  one  moment  to  be  put  into  competition  with  any, 
other  system  of  religious  belief ;  that  they  feel  it  esseptial  to  their  com-* 
fort  and  peace  of  conscience,  to  observe  the  ordinances,  prescribed  by  the 
Gospel ;  that  the  observance  of  these  is  assbcie^ted  in  their  minds  with, 
feelings  of  solemnity  and  sacr^dness ;  and  that  in  addition  to  all  this^ 
they  pot  only  abhor  many  of  the  vices  by  which  human  nature  is  de- 
graded, but  admire  and  practise  many  of  the  virtues  by  which  human 
character  is  dignified  and  ms^de.  respectable.     But  all  this  may  be  siip-" 

posed,  and  still  it  may  be  true  ti^at  they  are  in  daikness."     P.  206* 

•■■'.••      .  ■  •.'.•■ 

,  No^  there  is  certainly  nadouJbt  that  we  are  commanded  to. 
"enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,"; and  to  "wort  out  our  salyatioit 
with  fear  and  trembling :"  but  we:  have  no  right  'to  divide  jnan-. 
kind,  9s  David  did  the  Moahites,  with  two  lines  to.  put  to  death 
and  with  one.  to  ieep  alive.  We  have  no  right  to  say  that  aoy. 
baptized  Christian,  with  the  fediings  above^  des^rib^,  is  in-.tbe* 
^anie  state  in  the  sight  of  God  with  the  unconverted  XJeptiles* 
]L(et.us  strive,  as  far  as  we  are  able/ to:  attain  to  the  perfectioii- 
se^  before  ns,  for  we  kiiQw,  and  we  ought  4o  feel j  that  we  cannot 
do  too  much.  Let  our  Clergy  iuculeatiet  this  doctrine'to  any  e:^:-: 
tent  they, please ;  but  let  them.rM}t  take  on  themselves  presump-?. 
tuously  the  prerogative  o«f  tTod,  io^  4ivWe  the  light  from  the; 
darkness.  There  may  be .  a  thousand  twilight  glimmeri^gsr 
impercfeptible  by  man,  which  lie  clear  and  diatingui;slialllet 
before  a  discerning  Go4*  That  such  are  conditions  of  great 
^ril  may  he  tiliej  and  it  may  he  perfectly  right.,  that  tlii& 
dpctrine  sho^M  be  distinctly  preached ;  but  to  definie/.  wjiei^s. 
Scripture  gives  no;  <lefinitionf  As  dangerous  and  prejsuitiptuo'u^v 
In  foct,  if  we  once  admit  the-  principle^c  there,  is:  no' jboupd^ 
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itkg  its  operation /  As  thef  model  of  holiness  proposed  to  our 
imitation  •  i^  perfect,  and  our  own  copy  must  be .  inTperfectf 
liie  best  and  the  worst  Christian  are  alike  infinitely  removed 
from  the  divine  perfections;  but,  as  we  may  compare  finite  ob- 
jects/there  maybe  a  very  considerable  distance  between  the 
spiritual  conditions  even  of  two  successful  aspirants  to  salvation. 
Who  shall  determine  whit  this  distance  is?  Dr.  Gorddn's 
Christian  humility  would  inipel  him  to  iallow  that  many  have 
surpassed  himself  in  impressive  convictions  of  the  magnitude 
and  virulence  of  sin,  the  love  of  God  to  man,  the  atoning  po^ver 
of  the  Redeemer  *s  sacrifice^  and  dther  subjects  of  Christian  ino- 
tiye  and  meditation.  How  then  can  he  be  assured  that  his  own 
impressioiis  on  these  subjects  are  sufficiently  strong  ?  .Are  these* 
persons  more  than  regenerate?  A^dif  not,  is  not: he  himself 
less  ?  He  may  reply,  that  he  has  the  internal  testimony  of  the 
Spirit,  assuring  him  of  his  real  regeneration  and  final  success. 
But  this  evidence  Cdn  be  satisfactory  only  to  himsdf ;  nor  in- 
deed do  we  believe  reliance  on  it  to  be  a  state  of  enviable 
safety*  The  Apostle  warns  us  in  a  text,  which  the  advocates 
of  Final  Perseverance  can  never  dispose  of :"  Let  him  that 
thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed*  lest  he  fall ;" — ^which  shows  that 
there  may  be  persons  who  think  themselves  secure  when  they 
are  in  danger.  If  the  text  be  not  indeed  a  general  warning  to 
mankind,  who  is  to  distinguish  between  those  who  think  they 
standi  and  those  who  know  it  ?  Each  woukl,  no  doubt,  be  equally 
positive;  each  would  plead  tlie  same  or  similar  evidence ;  both 
would  labour  under  equal  disadvantages  in  making  their  preten* 
sions  intelligible,  Pel'napsthe  very  best  evidence  that  the  heait 
is  following  tlie  motions  of  Divine  Grace  i6,'when  self-distrust  is 
modt  abundant,  and  when,  endeavouring  to  be  "  strong  in  the 
Lord  and  the  power  of  his  might,"  we  "  give  diligence  to  make 
bur  calling  ^nd  election  sure:"  expressions  which  (we  may  re- 
mark by  the  way)  assert  as  plainly  as  language  can  assert,  that 
this  surety  is  contingent  on  our  own  exertions. 

Jt  is  this  doctrine  of  Final  Perseverance,  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  peculiar  idea  attached  to  Regeneration  by  di- 
vines of  Dr.  Gordon's  school,  which,  however  he  may  blind 
himself  to  its  consequences,  strikes  directly  at  the  essence  of  all 
the^gracious  messages  and  important  exhortations  to  repentance 
with  which  the  Bible  abounds ;  which  renders  insignificant  all 
the  blessed  assurances  we  there  possess — that  God  hath  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  willeth  that  all  should 
come  to  repentance  and  salivation  ;  and  which  exhibits  man  as  a 
passive  machine,  alike  destitute  of  intelligence  and  responsi- 
bility*   On  this  system,  God  is  no  longer  *'  in  Christ  reconciling 
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Tj^E  W09XD  untahimseif ;"  Cbrist  nq  lofiger  died'^  for  the  sifiB 
of  the  wftoLE  voivj^d;"  but  Qpd  is  recspni^led  to  a  few,  ai^ 
Chi:i$t  died  fair  a  fisw-  To  theae  few  are  addjpessed  exhortations 
the  most  earnest,  the.  ic^ost  vairied,  the  most  powerful  wl^eh  lan- 
guage can.  sqpply,  entreating  theiin  to  per^vere  in  holiness,  left 
they  should  come  short  <^ihe  glQry  of  God:  whije^  a&  thsb  tune, 
it  jis  irrevopahly  .di^tennmed  by  hino  who  thus  exhortil  them, 
tibat  they  ^hall  ]NfQT  .so  cpnie  short.  To  the  rest  of  the  world 
the  ^jame.  soul-^starring  exhortations. i^re  alike  address^:  they 
are  besousbt,  enti;eated,  copamanded  to  ris^  from  the  death  ot 
sin  to  the  Ufe  of  rigntepusQess :  but  this  they  are  uttefly  imabk 
t^dp*  He  who  thus  b^sejsches  them  knows,  this,  and  can  ^ve 
them,  theppwer^  if  he  pleases ;  but  he  persists  in  renewing  the 
Qxhort^tiop,;ai)4. refusing  the  power.  It  is  astomsIuag.lhiH;  doc- 
trines so  contrary  to  reason  should  0ot  ins^ntly  be  s^n  to  be 
contradictory  to  3.cripture.  Jn^^d  no  intelligent  jprpfessor  of 
them  can  be  un<x)Bscious  of  thek  difficulty  :;iio  intelhg^nt  Chris- 
^an  can. doubt  thfitmoraLresponsibility,  or  something  very  much 
Ukeit,  is  a  leading  doctrine  of  Scripture;  and,  therefore,,  those 
who  will  not  give .  np  their  favourite  a»d  self-flattering  Views  of 
election  and  regeneration,  axe  obliged  to  endeavour  at  ^  rec<di- 
eiliation,  whichi  to  a  mind  not  pre-o^cupied,  is  manifestly  im- 
practicable. 

These  doctrines  are  a  forcible  e^mple  of  the  danger  of  iii^* 
pretmg  Scripture  by  a  cUms  of  te^ts^  The  Cfa^reh  of;  Rraoe 
$ndsmuch  in  the  Scrinture  on  die  absolute  neci^ssity:Of  gj^od 
works,  and  that  men  wul  be  rewarded  accordingly:  »be,  therer 
lore,  considers  works  as  meritorious  before  Qod,  and  the  prieei 
pf  salvation.  The  disciples  of  Calvin  find  that  thp  sacrifiee.  of 
Christ  is  alone  set  forth  in  Scripture  as  the  price  ^and  cause  of 
pur  salvation;  that  man  is, described  a^  a  sinfid  creature,  qpr* 
rupt,  and  unable  tp  turn  himself  to  rightppusn^ss :  afid  hence 
thpy  will  scarpejy  hear  good  works  mentioned,  lest  they  should 
seem  to  interfere  with  the  fijeedom  of  Grace.  But  the  truth  is, 
good  Works  dp  notso  interf^e.  We  i^^knowledge  that^  hyt^e 
death  of  Christ  ^done^  our  peace  is.  made  lirith  G^:  we  ad^OQW- 
ledge  thati  without  grace,  we.  oan  do  noth^g :  but  then  wp  be- 
lieve that  all  have  ^ace  tp  enable  thesi  to  aitam  to.  salvl^tieil ; 
and  this  we  cannot  other^se  than  hpUevp,  because  we  are  t4^ 
that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  a^  should  c^oae  to  salvaticH^;  $m^ 
therefore,  it  ca^nbt  be  his  wiH  that  ^.ny  should  wai^  the  laaeaiis 
of  it.  This  is  surely freie  graee :  without  tbis.we  coi|Id:  Bot  be 
sav^d ;  it  is  purely  free,  even  though  it  be  accpmpanipij  by  te^ 
quirementson  our  part:  \f  these  requirements  were  per^t^y 
fulfilled,  it  would  be  free  as  evet^  and  boastnig  would  he  foi 
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ever  e^cjM^d,  But  when  if  is  cDmidered  that  we  can  iia  ne 
pse.  perfectly  flilfil  diem^  w6  really  dp  not  see  what  the  danger 
18  that  ttre  should  mistake  good  works  fot  any  part  of  the  jor/cd 
of  our  salvation.  Men  will  not  be  rewarded/or  4;h6ir  defeds^  hilt 
izccording  to  them;  and  this  consideration  manifestly  implies  as 
much  diffgence  in  maintaining  good  works  as  the  other. 

This  necessity  for  good  works,  under  some  plea  or  other,  is 
allowed  by  all  sincere  and  reflecting  Christians  :  it  is  too  evi- 
dently the  language  of  die  Bible  to  admit  of  evasion  or  misuq- 
derstanding.  But  some  there  are  who,  like  Dr.  Gterdon,  though 
iealous  ,pfgood  works,  hold  doctrines  which  utterly,  subvert 
fheir  necessity  or  utility.  Out  author  is  certainly  a  very  Mo- 
derate disciple  of  the  school;  but  his  moderation  serves  rather 
to  bespeak  attention  to  his  doctrines  than  really  td  mitigate  their 
severity*  ^  He  is  an  eloquent  advocate  for  the  dnited  belief  of 
eonlitraliiSng  g)race  and  moral  respontsibility :  imd  we  will  now 
'pt6Cted  to  inform  our  ^eadet s^ivhat  he  haS  don^  towards  efi^ct^ 
mg  thiS^ttitng^  combihatioii.  - 

In  the  first  jplace,  his  views  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  agency  in  the 
Work  of  regeneration,  are  far  more  rational,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
flian  those  virhich  are  often  entertained;  In  his  Sermon  on  the 
^  Means  of  JRegeneration,*'  he  thus  expresses  himself;—^ 

'^  It  appears  then  to  be  the  plain  and  unifbnh  doctrine  of  Scripture, 
thlit  the  WOTdof  God  is  the  incorruptible  seed  of  spiritual  life  in  the  soul, 
and  this  doctrine  goes  directly  to  remove  all  that  indistinctness  of  ap^' 
pr^e&sibtt'whieh,  wHh  many,  attaches  to  the  subjeet  of  divine  influence;, 
dnd  m  conseqitence  of  which  it  too  frequently  remains  a  subject  of  nier^ 
speculation.    It  virtually  tells  us,  that  to  conceive  of  the  influence  of  the 
i^irit  as  of  something  that  is  to  come  upon  us,  and  to  work  in  us  a 
change  ot  character,  independently  of  any  truth  being  addressed  to  us, 
which  is  fitted  to  enlighten  the  uhderstariding  ahd  aflect  the  heart,  k  ta 
iJxpect  an  operation  which,  however  possible  as  a  mere  act  of  power  on 
the  part  of  God,  is  one  Which  he  hisus  ^ven  us  no  Warrant  to  look  for. 
And,  oh  the  other  hand,  it  intimates  to  us,  that  to  occupy  ourselveft  Wilii 
inquiries  into  the  nattHre  iand  mode  of  the  Spirit's  inflUehce  on  the  soul, 
is  fo  'expend  bta  time  and  our  thoughts  about  what  is  iftfinitely  beyond 
our  reach,  to  the  neglect  6f '  that  which  claims  our  imm^iate  and  most 
ataious  attention.    ^Hie  point  in  which  we  are  directly  and  most  deeply 
60aeem^,  is  the  is^eaning  of  the  divine  communication  which  has  been 
^aade  to  us  in  4i^  Scriptures.    In  that-communicaticm,'  truths  have  been 
propounded  to  us,  which  it  is  of  eternal  moment  to  us  that  we  under- 
stand and  believe;  it  is  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  meaning,-  and  our  hearts 
fo  the  love  of  these  truths,  that  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been 
promised ;  in  that  very  promise  a  most  urgent  demand  is  made  upon  us, 
to  make  them  the  subject  of  our  serious,  and  humble,  and  persevering 
study  ;  and  if  this  infliiehce  is  vouchsafed,  it  is  to  biihg  us  to  know,  and 
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eonceive  of,  and  love  the  divine  character  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  Oospel  x 
QTr  in  the  language  of  the  text,  we  are  f  bora  again  by  the  word  of  God, 
which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever'-r-evcn  that  ^  word  which,  by  the  Qos<* 
p^l,  is  preached  unto  us.' "     P.  224. 

'  Although  we  cannot  call  this  Regeneration^  in  the  case  of  bap- 
tized and  confirmed  Christians,  it  is  a  rational  and  scriptural 
account  of  the  means  of  ordinary  operation  employed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  appealing  to  the  ninds  of  men.  It  is  evident^ 
also,  that  the  power  of  man  to  accept  or  refuse  these  gracious 
Qvertures  of  God  is  distinctly  recognized.  Similarly  reascniable 
and  clear  is  the  following  passage,  from  the  Sermon  on  "  Worfc- 
ipg  out  our  Salvation  with  fear  and  trembling." 

'  ''  It  is  abundantly  evident,  that  the  admonition  in  our  text  to  work 
out.  our  own  salvation,  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  impressive-^and  Just  for 
this-obvioua  reason,  that  if  this  salvation  be  effected  at  all,  it  musji  b& 
effect^  with  our  consent— it  must  carry  with  it  .the  full  acquiescence  of 
our  will — and  necessarily  implies  the  active  exercise  of  all  our  moral 
prmciples  in  resisting  sin,  and  pursuing  holiness.  We  cannot  indeed^ 
suppose  that  the  apostle  meant  to  represent  the  sanctification  of  our  na-. 
tiure  as  the  result  of  our  own  unaided  efforts,  any  more  than  he  has  re- 
presented justification  as  the  reward  of  our  own,  righteousness.  But  hei 
did  assurealy  mean  to  say,  that  as  a  cordial  acquiescence  in  God's  testi- 
mony doncerning  his  Son  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  faith  by  which 
the  sinner  |s  accepted,  so  persevering  efforts  after  the  attainment  of  uni-« 
versa!  holiness,  are  necessarily  implied  in  the  believer's  progressive  sane* 
tj^fication.  To.  suppose  the  contrary,  would  be  to  advance  the  palpable 
QQuU'adiction,  that  a  sinner  may  be  saved  against  his  will ;  or,  in  other 
^ords,  that  a  rational  creature  may  have  his  will  renewed,  ,his  affections 
trs^sferred  from  one  object  to  another,  and  an  entirely  new  scheme  of 
hapiHness  substituted  in  the  room  of  one  which  he  had  previously  formed 
•V— and  all  this  not  only  without  his  consent,  but  in  direct  opposition  to 
his  inclinations.  In  fact,  the  conversion  of  the  sinner  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  .unto  God,  is  represented  in  Scripture 
^S^  beipg  made  willing  in  a  day  of  divine  power ;  and  though  every  holy 
desire,  ^therefore,  and  every  saving  impression,,  must  be  traced  to  the 
spirit  of  all  Gjrace  as  their  author,  yet  so  necessarily  are  the  efforts  of 
Relievers  involved  in  this  work  of  the  Spirit,  that  when  he  does  effica^ 
ciously  operate,  the  fruits  of  his  operation  appear  in  that  cordial accep-^ 
tation  of  the  truth,  that  abiding  in  Christ,  and  that  cultivation  of  every 
Christian  grace,  w^ich  tbj&  apostle  here  denominates  ^  working  outtbeic 
own  salvation.' 

f  **  It  appears,  then,  from  theyery  constitution  of  our  nature,,  as  well 
^&  from  God's  method  of  dealing  with  us  as  rational  and  accountable 
creatures,  that  there  is  an  intimate  and  inseparable  connection  between 
the  exercise  of.  a  divine  power  on  his  part,  and  persevering  efforts  after 
Jialy  att£M.9inents  on  puj-s,  in  the  |;)usiness  of  our  salvaUpn ;  and  that  our 
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pfogpeds  m  the  divine  life  will  always  be  in  propoFtion  to  the  eagerhesa 
^♦'hich-  we  feel,  and  the  exertions  which  we  make  for  advancing.  Sa- 
closely  related,  indeed,  is  otrr  diligence  to  onr  advancement,  that  they 
may  be  considered  as  actually  identified ;  and  instead  of  ^representing 
the  one  as  the  consequence  of  the  other,  it  would  perhaps  be  a  liiofe 
correct  statement  to  say,  that  our  earnestness  of  desire  and  of  eiFort  to 
advance  is  itself  our  advancement.  The  whole  scope  of  the  apostles' 
\^fitings,  and  of  the  New  Testament  at  large,  forbids  us  to. suppose  that 
there  is  any  resting-place  in  the  Christian  course  short  of  its  termina* 
tion  ;  or  that  we  are  warranted,  at  any  period,  to  relax  our  diligence, 
as  if  our  growth  in  the  divine  life  would  go  on,  in  consequence  of  the 
vigorous  and  long  continued  efforts  that  we  have  previously  made.  The 
apostle  Peter  urges  his  converts  *  to  give  diligence  to  make  their  calling* 
and  election  sure,  and  so  an  entrance  should  be  ministered  unto  them' 
dbundaintly  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.'  In  writing  to  Timothy,  the  apostle  Paul  admonishes  him  to 
*  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  and  lay  hold  on  eternal  life,  whereunto  .he 
was  also  called/  In  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  he  represents 
&e  Christian  life  as  a  race,  and  the  crown  of  glory  as  the  prize,  and 
where  he  urges  them  so  to  run  that  they  might  obtain,  he  enforces  his 
admonition  £y  a  reference  to  himself,  declaring  that  he  ^  kept  under  his 
body,  and  brought  it  into  subjection  ;  lest  that  by  any  means,  when  he 
had  preached  to  others,  he  himself  should  be  a  cast-away/  And  in  the 
third  chapter  of  this  same  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  we  find  him 
qpeaking  of  himself  in  precisely  the  same  terms.  '  Brethren,  I  count 
not  myself  to  have  apprehended' — that  is,  I  count  not  myself  to  have 
obtained,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  he  urged  the  Corinthians  so  to  rua 
that  they  might  obtain — ^  but  this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things 
which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  bK3« 
fore ;  I  press  towards  the  m^rk  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God 
iA  Christ  Jesus;  "    P.  446. 

;  Now  we  will  produce  the  principles  from  which  Dr.  Gordon 
tells  us  these  precepts  are  derived^  and  put  it  to  our  readers  to 
trace  the  connection. 

**  It  is  not  enough,  then,  for  creatures  so  ruined  and  debased,  that 
their  sentence  of  condemnation  be  repealed,  and  that  they  be  judicially 
acquitted  of  the  guilt  of  sin.  Such  an  acquittal,  considered  in  its  own 
nature,  is  simply  the  determination  of  the  divine  mind  respecting  us ; 
that  determination  does  not  in  itself  efiect  a  change,  or  in  any  other  way 
actually  operate  on  the  moral  principles  of  our  nature ;  and  unless, 
therefore,  the  judicial  act,  whereby  the  sentence  of  condemnation  is 
cancelled,  and  a  sentence  of  acquittal  substituted  in  its  room,  be  accom* 
panied  or  followed  up  by  a  transformation  of  our  nature  itself,  that  act 
would  not  and  coald  not  put  us  in  possession  of  the  blessedness  for 
which,  as  uitelligent  and  immortal  beings,  we  are  designed.  It  is  true, 
indeed^  in  point  of  fact,,  that  when  God  in  his  mercy  has  ext^dedfor^ 
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g^emss  ta  a  avmerf  kk  gracious  procedure  will  never ,  inanfn  ca^t 
Uop  short  there ;  -  that  n^m  who  have  been  acquitted  of  the  guilt  of  sin 
^^  ever  be  left  to  remain  permanewtlf  under  its  pollution  ;  thcU,  the 
very  .i;irc^msta:nfie  of  a  sinner  being  persuaded  so  to  helieve  in  Christ  as 
to  be  aeoq>ted  of  God^  is  itself  a^pro^  fha4  he  has  at  the  same  time 
undergone  a  vetry  gr^cU  and  decided  ^ihangCf  and  that  we  ought  not^ 
ther^orOf  to  conceive  of  pardon  qnd^  regeneration  as.  if  they  could^  in 
reality^  be  separated.  But  we  may  so  far  conceive  of  them  apart,  as 
to  See^  that  they  are  essentially  two  different  things  i  that  pardon^ 
though  of  infinite  importance^  and  indispensable  to  therestorati^ef 
the  happiness  u}kieh  yfe  havefbrfeitedr  is  rather  a  pledge  qfoursalpior 
tiof^^th^  salvation  itself;  that  to  be  saved,  necessarily  implies  imt 
being  made  the  subjects  qfsuch  an  opera^i^m  wrought  upon  our  nature, 
as  fnay  rescue  it  ftoph^the  polluting  and  debasing  influence  of  sin,  an^ 
subordinate  its  every  hffei^tion  and  feeling  to  the  will  <^  Ood;  tkit 
salvation,  therefore^  is  a  progressiva  work,  consisting  in  a  growing 
ooiifidence  in  Chrisfs  righteoifsness,  and  a  growing  conformity  to,  his 
image ;  and  that  fhis  WQth  is  accomplished  only  when  Hie  tramfbrma^ 
Hon  ip  complete,  and  the  impress  of  the  divine  likeness  is  render^ 
perfect  and  permanent^*'    P.  445, 

So,  accordiog  to  this  thepry,  we  miglit  be  pardoned,  and  yet, 
after '.this  pardon^  have  no  chance  of  heaven,  unless  we  were,  at 
the  same  .time  or  qfierwaird^,  regenerated;  faidj.all  the  while 
<f  we  ousrht  not  to  .conceive  of  pardon  a4i4  regeneration  as  }S 
they  eotudj  in  reality,  he  separated/*  MA  frpm  all  thifi  chao^ 
assemblage  of  agl^eenient  and  distinctioii,  ^'  it  is  abunoakxiiY 

SVIDBNT  that  THX  A^AlONiTION  TO  ^ftTOEKGU^  OUR  tlWN  SALTA* 

TtoN  IS  Aa  NEciiilsARr  AaiT  IS  xicpRBssiVE  " ! !  i !  For  Mat 
dwn  Mrts,  we  Isd  constrained  to  Arem  ah  ofpMto  vaS^-* 
ence  Irom  the  premises.  >  If  pardon  and  i^egeneration,  Mid, 
by  consequence,  salvation,  cannot  be  separated,  w;e  see  no  pos- 
sibility of  working  out  that  whicU  is  a£ready  wrought^  md  no 
necessity  for  fear  and  .trembling  inhere  %hfe  evemt  is  certain.' 
*^  Aye,  but  we  are  to  fear  and  tremble  as  if  it  were  not.^  « Sffl!h 
la  tbey$iifa|^nce  of  the  x;eply.  It  is  childish  to  talk  of  entertain- 
ing  motiments^  ^very  motive  for  which  has  "been  taken  awfiy^ 
Can  WQ  suppose  that  the  Apo8[tl^,  inthepbin  and  significant 
l^iiguage  a^Ve^  i[»ted  iby  th^  P^lot  .himidQl£.  ^as  feigning  a 
femi^  which  he/did  noHteicpfia^tenee^  aiid  that  too,  s«)f.ftir  aa  ap^ 
peairsy  for  no  dMoceiKable  purpose  I.  Did  be.  ^*  keep  undcbrJbis 
%iody,  emA^ma^  it  intb  sul^ettipn^  xest  that  sr  MJkY  wkAjnd^ 
yritetf  nie,  {(ab^  pREACKtD  to  orH^ns^  hb^ii^eif  abd^hl^^ra 
iAsr^WAY,*'  if  tifiere  Were  fio  tneans  1^  whkk  be  een^td  b^ooAid 
A  castaway  ?  The  ^upposHlon  is  i>utTi^eatis,  Mt  k  is  necessary 
for  the  theory  of  Dr.  Gordon,  and  thus  he  states  it;— 
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"  Of  the  fotmdatkm  of  hhhopes,  alid  the  Mcuiithf  <^  th«  gacr^  48* 
posit  whidi  he  had  ^ven  iito  the  Redeemer's  haiM&,  tbe^tpo^tje  had 
nk)  doubt ;  for  'he  knew  ivhom  he  had  belleredi  fmi  h6  was  persa^fd 
that  he  was  able  to  keep  tlutt  iirhtch  he  had  cocnmitteQl  tf>.  hm  agiaiipt 
that  day.'  Btft  hvi  confidaice  wob  not  of  a  land  to  permit  him  iepa- 
lating  between^  iseose  of  security^  and  the  habitual  recoUeoCioa  of  the 
tmth  onwhidi  th^M;  fieenrity  tested ;  or  to  allow  him  to  fiit  easy  jonder 
any  relaxation  of  diligence  or  of  daty."    P.  460. 

■  '  .  • 
'  Where  is  there  in  thk  pissage  of  St.  Paul,  however » frouod 
ibr  the  beBef  of  a  Fmal  Pereeversfiee  ?  Who  ever  dioubtedi  &e 
dKlity  of  God  to  strengthen  and  preserre  those  wbo  tniat  in 
Him?  and  what  more  does  this  text  declare  ?  Stirely  not  that 
God  will  forcibly  constrain  any  to  solvation,  and  thiit  we  may 
,^el  secure  of  our  electioni  although^  for  some  undefin&ble  pur-* 
pose,  we  are  to  experience  "  fear  and  trembling.** 

We  sincerely  regret  that  an  earnest,  pious  Christian,  like  t)r; 
Gordon^  shpula  embrace  dogmata  wbicb,  logically  pursued  and 
ipyestigated,  subvert  all  the  great  experimental  practical  truths 
oa  wbieb  hie  insists  with  so  much  iorce  and  felicity.  Of  bis 
powers  we  have  already  aflS>rded  oar^readers  cionsiderable  means 
of  judging-  We  wiH  only  add  one  extract,  to  shew  how  strondty 
and  luminously  he  can  eneounter  absbract  sin,  when  his  pecumr 
views  are  not  allowed  to  paralyser  bis  vigorous  tnind.  The  suIh 
ject  is  the  sin  of  Jer6b0am. 

*^  Thoagh  it  might  be  tttt^rly  impossiUe  for  jia  to  trace  the.  guili^  of 
any  individual  through  all  its  remote  consequences — ^though  we  might 
not  be  warranted  directly  to  charge  him  with  any  definite  portion  of  die 
sias  of  those  whom  he  has  been  instrumental  in  corrupting— and  though 
we  might  be  altogether  unable  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  he  has 
contributed  to  the  amount  of  abounding  iniquity ;  yet  to  God,  who  is 
intimately  acquainted  with  every  posnble  cotnbinatidn  of  events,  and > 
cim  assign  to  every  separate  cause  ib  precise  sharet  of  the  infiuei^ce  by 
which  these  events  are  brought  about^  every  action  of  every  individaal 
must  be  perfectly  ki^own,  both. as  it  is  in  itself,  and  as  it  a£(epts those 
who  may  be  directly  or  indirectly  subjected  to  its  influence ;  'ami  Who 
(Joes  not  perceive  that  his  all-«eieing  eye  may  be  tracing  the  conse- 
qucfnces  of  a  guilty  deed,  at  the  distance  of  a^s  from  the  moment  at 
which  it  was  committed,  and  connecting  the  Aim  of  multitudes  with  an 
action  which  the  perpetrator  himd^lf  beihaps  dismissed  from  his  reeoI<» 
lection,  with  as  little  concern  as  he  did  the  worlhiess^gratificatias  thM 
led  to  it.  The  m^m  who,  in  the  pride  of  his  fancied  inteHeetual  #up#- 
mrity,  awakens  in  ^  u^nd  of  another  one  serious  doubt  on  the  scdgect 
Of  divine  truth,  or  he  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  ungodly  pleaaare,  idboes 
a  fellow-creature  into- a  partieipation  of  his  own  praragaicy,  tUeceby 
opens  a  flood-gate  which  Omnipotence  ^one  can  sh^ft;  and  %efe  a 
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prophetic  eye  to  take  a  survey 'of  the  fathre  cooseq'uehces  of  on^  sueh 
action,  it  mi^ht  ^e  there  the  coxnmencement  of  a  train  of  evils,  ^ 
appalling  in  their  nature^  and  as  interminable  in  their  duration]  as  those 
which  Ahijah  foresaw  when  he  uttered  the  prediction  in  the  text.  'The 
instant  such  a  man  has  succeeded  in  efiacing  the  religious  impcessionsi 
or  corrupting  the  moral  principles  of  another,  he  has  put  a  principle  of 
evil  in  operation  which  it  is  utterly  beyond  his  jpower  to  control ;  he  has 
inflicted  an  injury  which  the  wealth  of  worMs,  if  it  were  at  his  com- 
inand^  could  not  repair,  and  an  injury  too  of  which  he  can  neither  see 
the  termination  nor  calculate  the  extent;  the  victim  of  hid  own  alti* 
iice  is  prepared  ta  perpetrate  the  same  crimes,  and  to  entail  upon  others 
the  same  ruin ;  and  thus  may  the  effects  of  his  sin  continue  to  be  per- 
petuated and  felt  when  he  himself  is'  forgotten,  or  when  his  memory 
lives  only  in  the  book  of  that  remembrance,  where  his  guilt  has  been 
recorded  in  connexion  with  its  consequences.    To  the  tftttk^f  these 
remarks  the  experience  of  every  day  bears  melancholy  and  decisive 
evidence ;  for  who  has  not  known  them  exemplified,  and  to  a  fearful- 
extent  too,  even  within  the  sphere  of  his  own  observation  ?    Yet  how 
little,  how  very  little  of  these  consequences  can  come  under  our  notiee, 
compared  with  what  they  really  are,  and  must  appear,  therefore,  in  the 
sight  of  God ;  and  how  fearful  must  the  judgment  seat  be  to  the  man 
who  is  there  to  be  reckoned  with  for  unforgiven  guilt  like  this, — who  shall 
then  be  compelled  to  read  the  faithful,  record,  not  only  of  his  personal, 
offences,  but  of  their  pestilential  effects, — ^who  shall  be  made  to  see  the 
full  extent  to  which  the  withering  influence  of  his  crimes  has  affected 
the  moral  well-being  of  his  fellow-men, — and  shall  be  confronted  with 
the  multitudes,  whose  impenitence  he  was  instrumental  in  sealing,  and 
to  whose  ruin,  therefore,  he  has  in  reality  Contributed  T'    P«  56* 


SermoTiSy  Exposition^  and  Addresses  at  the  HoU^  Communion*  By 
the  late  Alexander  Wavgh,  A.  M.,  Minister  of  the  Scots  Church 
in  Miles  Lane,  London s  to  which  is  prefixed  a  short  Memoir  of  the 
Author.    8^0.  Pp.  538,     10s.  6(f.     Underwood.     1825. 

We  collect  from  the  Memoir  prefixed  to  this  volume,  that  a 
parent's  partiality  has  given  these  sermons  to  the  public.  Their 
unfinished  state  is  sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  not  in* 
tended  by  the  author  to  meet  the  eye  of  criticism.  In  some 
instances  they  are  little  more  than  expanded  notes.  The  lan- 
guage is  animated  and  glowing,  sometimes  too  flowery*  as  we 
should  think,  for  the  chastened  dignity  of  the  subject;  but 
suited,  perhaps,  to  the  audience  before  whom  the  discourses 
were  delivered,  as  bearing  th&.  appearance  of  extemporaneous 
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ef&alons..  The  author  verges  sometimes  also  upon  a  seeuhirittf 
of  phrases  and  subjects  which  we  are  not  inclined  to  approve; 
but  we. are  pleased  with  the  cheerful  dress  in  which  he  sets 
religion  before  us.  The  warmth  of  his  tone  is  not  that,  of 
enthusiasm,  but  of  sober  experience ;  and,  upon  the  report  of 
his  biographer,  he  bore  testimony,,  in  his  short  and  suffering 
career,  to  the  truth  of  what  he  preached.  Of  the  thirteen 
Sermons,  we  prefer  the  fifth,  ".On  the  Consolations  of  Religion," 
firom  John  xiv.  1.  After  speaking  of  the  antidote  furnished  in 
the  text  to  the  troubles  of  hfe,  Mr.  Waligh  thus  proceeds : 

"  Religion  prepares  the  mind  for  the  evils  of  life ;  it  teaches  to  regard 
the-worldas.a  scene  of  moral  discipline,  where  pleasure  is  present  to 
seducCy  and  pain  to  deter  from  duty ;  with  one  or  the  other  of  which  we 
are  unremittingly  assailed,  and  for  either  of  which  it  is  wisdom  as  we}l 
as  duty  to  be  prepared : .  it  thus  lea(}s  him  who  believes  to  be  ever  active, 
and  expecting  to  have  ever  in  readiness  for  exercise  those  principles  and 
affections  by  which  the  assaalts  of  adversity  are  repelled,  and  the  en-> 
ticements  of  prosperity  are .  resisted.  It  supports  Uie  mind  under  ca-» 
^inity;  it  puts  to  flight  all  that  host. of  paralysiog  feelings  which 
unt^elief  of.  a  Divine  Providence  ipspires,  which  the  notion  of  fatality 
originates.  It  discloses  the  hand  of  a^  father  dispensing  severities,  not 
as  indications  of  wrath,  but  as  chastisements.  It  presumes  manliness 
of  spirit,  by  securing  ^e  approbation  of  conscience ;  and  cheers  and 
animates  to  endurance,  by  hopes  of  a  future  reward.  It  illumines  the 
darkness  that  hangs  over  futurity,  by  displaying  the  solemn  jealities 
of  judgment,  of  an  endless  bliss  prepared  for  all  who  believe  in  God 
and  Christ.  It  changes  fear  into  hope,  and  dism^  into  ecstasy.  Nor 
does  religion  effect  all  this  by-the  unaided  display  of  the  truths  about 
which  it  is  concerned,  but  by  introducing  to  a  state  in  which  God 
is  well  pleased  with  man  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and  in  which  Christ 
confers  on  those  who  are  reconciled  to  his  Father,  all  that  renovation  of 
principle  and  affection  which  is  implied  in  the  very  capacity  of  appro-^ 
priating  this  comfort."     P.  114. 

'  A  more  characteristic  passage  is  the  following  extract  from 
the  twelfth  Sermon  on  "  Christian  Charity  f  the  n)ost  con^plete 
ds  a  composition.  .  V 

.  "  Sweet  is  the  opening  of  spring,  to  mark  the  sterile  winter  putting 
forth  the  promise  of  fruitfuiness,  the  clieeriess  trees  mantling  themselves' 
with  foliage,  the  herbage  shooting  out  its  tender  blaide,  the  flower  open- 
ing its  beauties,  and  the  birds  resuming  their  sprightliness  and  song. 
Bi(t^.HQ«^  tame  such  pleasure,  compared  with  that  which  arises  from 
contemplating  a  widowed  family  reviving,  the  glow  of  health  returning 
^tk'tbe  emaciated  ch$ek;  strength  to  the  arm,  joy  to  theeyej,  and  \ayacity 

to  the  tongue  that  hath  long  uttered  onry  dejection  and  mourning;  apd^ 

5  •     '       ^        - 


htmiam  k  €Bi)titt6e  tlie  fifeftsiire,  tO(  reflect  that  infttromeiitaUy  it  is  om 
€Mii90rk!  They ane  happy  who  aer«  the  ol^ebtsbf  yoarbowilyi  but 
yefwho hare  eiperieBced st can leli that ^it iamore  Ueased  Uhgive Aail 
tortceive.'"    P.  267. 


NOTICES. 


A  Literal  Translation  of  the' Psalms  of  David ;  solely  upon  the  Au- 
thority of  the  Rev.  J.  PArRKHuast;  M.A.  8vo;  Pp^  164.  lOi^ 
London.    Wetton.    1B25. 

Any  work  which  tends  to  fix  attention  upon  a  certain  part  of 
Hojy  Writ*  is  in  sokne  respects' yali4aUi^:  even  its  defects  ittjqft 
lead  to  k  doser  investigation  of  the  <Nriginal,  and  a  more  ptac^ 
tical  knowledge  of  the  inspired  writlsgsu  Und»  this^ium^ 
Aon^  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  a  pidiiieatipn»  wnicfaj 
being  modestly  put  ferth,  may  induce  its  readers  to  fiiH^W  t^ 
example  of  its  author  in  improviiij|  their  acquaintance  Vitfa  tlie 
beauties  of  the  book,  of  Psahns.  Yet  we  confess  that  we  should 
have  liked  more  of  the  royal  Psalmist^s  i^ubliitie  and  impressive 
poesy^  and  less  0f  the  lexicographer's  dry  and  prosaic  rendering. 
Alliiough  we  wish  to  give  every  due  credit  to  an  unpretending 
performance,  we  may  not  pass  imnoticed  a  hazardtous  assertioji 
m  tbe  Preface^  *'  That  the  Word  of  God  is  the  same  in  aU  ma- 
terial points,  whether  translated  by  the  pen  of  the  learned,  oi 
the  cUugence  of  the  novice.**  An  intimate  acquieiintance  with 
1;be  structure  of  the  original  languages  of  Scripturci  and  of  the 
^ebrew  especially, — ita  idioms  and  peculiarities, — is  essentia^ 
to  a  correct  interpretation.  To  the  presumptuous  cotifidenbq 
of  the  unlearned  may  be  ascribed  much  of  tne  schism  and  dis- 
sension whiit^h  unhappily  disfigure  the  Protestant  church,  ^d 
fl^ve  occasion  to  its  enemies  to  triumph  in  its  seeming  discord* 
In  the  volume  before  us,  the  variations  from  flie  authotifleS> 
reading,  though  more  numerous  than  the.  prefixed. advertuNs-^ 
ment  had  led  us  to  expect,  are  generally  unimportaiitj  so  far  a^ 
regards  the  sen^e.  '       ,  ,  . 

We  transcribe  the  last  Psalm  as  a  specimen.  ! 

'M.  Otorify  JAH.  Gkmfy  Gon  in  his  sanctnlty :  fionfy^him  in  hil 

pdweffitl  finiiament.  -   '\       ■   * 

^*  2. '  Glorify,  him  in  hb  mighty  acts :  gior^  him  acoeidteg 

excellent  greatness.  * 


J 


"  3.  Gloriff  ium  with  &e  ssaod  -ot  the  trnnpet ;  glorify  bim  with 
the  stringed.  tDstnimeDts  Kitd  the  harp. 

"4.  Glorify  him  with  the  .timbrel  pod  wind.inBtruments:  glorify  him 
with  the  stringed  instruments  and  the  oi^an. 

"  5;  Glorify  him  with  the  loud  cymbals,  g;lorify  him  with  die  clang- 
ing cymbals. 

"6.  Let  erery  thing  that  breathes  glorify  JAH.     Glorify  ^e  JAH-" 


A  Manual  of  Devotion  for  a  sick  PertOH;  amlainitig  Medilatiom, 
Prayers,  and  Hymns,  for  every  Day  w  the  Week  :  to  which  are 
added,  Rejections  on  Recovery.  Cot»pHedfrom  the  works  ofemi- 
iKnt  Divines.  By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  12mo,* 
Pp.  183.    45,    USaiiM.    Bfltdwm.    1835. 

Op  all  the  afflictions  to  wlticli  our  niiture  ia  exposed,  aiekneas 
is  in  from  on  highj  in  the  stricfest  sense, 

A  '  the  Lord,  and  not  into  the  hands  c^ 

VI  f  maiay  species  of  suffering,  the.  Al- 

Bi  ipiiioy  the  agency,  of  our  feUqv  men, 

W.  ^laasions  may  stir  us  up  to  impatienofe 

Xfaist  them,  as  the  authors  of  our  misery ;  whilst  we  mrget  by 
tee  will  alone  they  are  permitted  to  do  u8  harm.  In  bodily 
flldesA  we  have  no  temptation  to  such  diBtracting  thoughts ;  no 
interrening  instrument  diverts  attention  from  the  Almighty  hand 
which  smites  us  for  bur  benefit.  We  are  then  without  excuse 
if  we  woit  not  together  with  him  hy  improving,  to  oUr  advuh? 
tage,  the  diBperisations  of  his  Providence.  The  httle  worh 
before  us  natiually  gives  rise  to  such  reflections  as  these ;  and 
it  is  well  calculated  to  lead  the  mind  into  a  right  frame,  by  sug- 
gesting profitable  meditations  in  the  time  of  sickness.  "  It  lays 
no  clhun  to  originah^,  as  the  plan  is  avowedly  d^ved,  and  the 
matter  principally  selected  from,  the  works  of  Thomas-a-Kem- 
pis.  Dean  Stanhope,  Paley,  Le  Mesurier,  and  other  pious  di' 
vines,  long  since  numbered  among  the  dead."  With  some  cui": 
tailment  of  the  prayers,  too  specific  for  general  use,  this  Ma- . 
tnial  might  be  rendered  a  valuable  addition  to  the  village  libra- 
ry ;  and  would  be  received  with  approbation  by  many  who  have 
vxpetiBticei  the  difBcuity  of*  providing  -sueh  instruction  for  the 
lower  classes,  when  lin^rii^  under  tediouft  disorders,  the 
.forerunners  of  dissolution.  The  size  and  expense  of  its  pre- 
sent fonn  Till  prevent  a  circulation  so  extensive  as  it  deserves. 
7 
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Tike  Parish  Church;  or  Religion  in  Britain^    JBy  ThOTwAS  Wood, 

A.M.,  Author  of  the  Mosaic  History,  ^c.  ^c.     8vo.'    Pp..4i2j 

1Q«.  6(i.     London.    Longman.     1825.  •  .•'* 

'.  f 

We  cannot  afford  room  for  more  than  two  shott  specimen^ 
o{.  this  judicious  and  learned  work.     Our.  readers  will,  we 
.  hope,  be  satisfied;    Speaking  of  George  the  First,  Mr.  Wood 
thus  delivers  himself: 

"  He  was  a  hearty  well-wisher  tQ  the  Protestant  interest;  what  he 
suffered  for  the  sake  of  this  cause,  and  his  preferring  the  crown  of  Bri- 
j;ain  to  that  of  Bohemia,  affording  sufficient  evidence.  He  came  to 
this  country  to  save  us  from  Popery  and  slavery.;  for. what. else  couUl 
be  an  inducement?  He  was  a  high  and  mighty  prince  before  he  cam<^ 
ariiong  us ;  had  large  dominions,  and  abundance  of  honours,  being  the 
Grand  Standard-bearer,  Airch-treasurer,  and  Prince  Elector  of  the  Ro- 
.man  empire."    P.  234. 

Upon  the  punishment '  of  Nadahr  and  Abihu  we  have  the 
following  ingenious  commentary  for  the  use  of  the  frequenters 
ofth'e'^  Parish  Church."      :  .  > 


«( 


*.  Now  though  they  were  not  expressly,  in  so  many  words,  forbiddeit 
to  put  strange  fire  in  their  censers;  yet  it  wals crime  enough  that  *  God 
had  not  commanded  it;*  it  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  to  introduce'  aBj 
thing  into  religious  worship  because  it. is  not  expressly  prohibitedw 
Nadab  and  Abihu  sinned  greatly  because  they  offered  wnat  was  not 
commanded.  In  this  sense,  whatever  is  not  commanded  of  God,  is- 
forbidden. by  him ;  who  will  accept  of  no  homage  from  us  in! the  matter 
of  religious  worships  unless  it  be  enjoined  by  him,  and  by  him  only,*^ 
P.  263.  • 

It  is  from  the  application  of  this  principle;  we  presume/ that 
Mr.  W;  has  thougnt  it  expedient,  in  writing  upon  the  "  Parish 
Church/' to  omit  every  ithing^  which  distinguishes  it  from  the 
Meeting  H^use.  As  he  virtually  reduces  the  authority  of  the 
vParish  &rie8t'to  a  level  ^ith  that  of  the  self-constituted  itinerant 
or  local  prea^er,  we  should  wish  to  know  in  what  part  of  the^ 
Satfed  Y  olume  the  ministraifcions  of  the' latter  axe  enjoined. 


The  Opinion  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  the  first  Three  Centuries  f  on 
the  necessity  of  believing  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  God^ 
Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Bishop  Bull^  to  which  is  prefixed  (\ 
Memoir  qf  his  Life.    By  the  Rev.  T.  Rankiit,     &vo-     Pp.  312^ 

:as.     Rivingtons.     182>5.     '    :/  .   -^    *    : 

1  .       .     .- 

On  the  great  vaTujs  of  the  origUiid  treatise  pf  Bishop  Bull  \\  ii 
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unnecessary  to  speaks  tt&  praise  indeed  beiag  "ih  all  the 
Churches."  It  appears  that  the  translation  now  {presented .  to 
the  public  was  undertaken  kt  the  desire  of  Archdeacon  Wrang- 
Imm,  to.  whotn  it  is  dedicated.  The  translatior  has  execute 
his  task  fairly^  and  has  added  a  memoir  of  the  fiiuthor^  and  some 
notes,  which  render  the.  whole  more  inteafesting'  to  the  class  of 
readers  who  Are  most  likely  to  m$ke  use  of  it.,       - 

Six  Lectures  on  Popery :  delivered  in  King  Street  Chapel,  Maidstone. 
By  William  QaosEk.  12ino.  Pp.  274.  6s.  London.  Holds- 
worth.     1825.  : 

This  little  book,  though  containing  many  passages  t^hicil  a 
lilember  of  the  -Church  of  England  cannot  approve,  and  com- 
piled, in  a  great  measure,  from  second  and  third  rate  authori- 
ties, yet  is  well  adapted  to  set  before  common  readers  a  clear 
statepient  of  important  facts  relative  to' Popery,  and  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  useful  in  its  sphere.  It  is  to  be  reg^tted  that  lijlr. 
Groser  places  so  much  reliance  on  Dr.  G.  Campbeirs  "  Lecr 
tures  on  Ecclesiastical  History," — but  it  must  also,  in  justice,  be 
observedi  that  he  is  very  scrupulous  iii  quoting  the  statements 
of  the  Romanists  themselves. 


A  Translation  of  Bishop  PearsoiCs  Annals  of  St,  Paul;  to  which  are 
,  addedy  Geographical  and  Critical  Notes,  illustrative  of  the  Life  and 
Labours  of  that  Apostle ^  taken  from  the  most  approved  Annpta- 
tions.     12mo.     Pp.118.     Cambridge.     W.P.Grant.     1825. 

This,  we  suppose,  like  some  other  of  Mr.  Grant's  publications, 
)s  put  forth  with  a  view  to  the  ease  of  the  Cambridge  Under- 
graduates. '  It  contains  some  useful  matter  in  the  notes,  (which 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  work)  collected  from  good 
authors,  andj  in  general,  not  without  judgment. .       ^ 


Questions  and  Answers  upon  the  History  and  Prophecies  of  the  Olti 
Testament,  as  illustrated  and  (explained  by  Passages  from  the  New 
Testament :  intended  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  the  Masters  and-  Mis- 
tresses of  the  National  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Turner, 
B.D.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  12mo.  Pp.  154. 
London.     Rivingtons.     1 825. 

In  this  little  book  considerable  light  is  thrown  upon  the  Scrip- 
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tures  of  the  Old  Testament  by  references  to  those  of  the  Neir. 
It  is  highly  deserving  of  circulation,  being  quite  as  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  general  instruction,  as  to  those  to  which 
more  immediate  reference  is  made  in  the  title  page. '  It  might, 
however,  have  been  improved  by  the  addition  of  some  short 
account  of  each  of  the  Sacred  Writers,  prefixed  to  their  re- 
spective works,  with  a  few  dates  and  geographical  illustrations. 


jl  .Companion  for  Pilgrims  in  their.  Journey  to  Canaan :  oon$i$ting,  of 
Divine  Songs  for  their  RecreoHon,  Meditations  on  the  various- etppe- 
riences  they  meet  with^  and  select  Texts  of  Scripture  for  their  food 

.  end  nourishment  by  the  way.  12mo.  Pp.  106*  2Sw  London^ 
Nesbctt.    1825. 

-  -  '  * 

The  preface  to  thb  work  begins  as  follows :— 

"  Sqon  after  T  knew  the  Lord,  He  discovered  to  me  thatthis  world^ 
through  which  I  was  passing,  was  a  waste-howling  wilderness^"  &c, 

» 

.  It  is  signed  "  An  Old  Pilgrimf*  and  dated  "  Dunstable,"  > 
Our  readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  conjecturing  from  the 
phraseology  made  use  of,  what  is  the  nature  of  this  publication, 
r^otwithstanding  the  proximity  of  Dunstable  to  Bedford,  the 
similarity  of  the  subjects,  and  an  occasional  coincidence  in  lai)- 
guage,  he  will  be  miserably  disappointed  who  expects  to  find 
in  these  pages  any  thing  to  remind  him  of  the  originality  and 
force  of  John  Banyan. 


ffynms.    By  John  Bowring.      I2mo.    Pp.  144.     Ss.    Londoii 

Hunter.     1825. 

Mr.  Bowring  has  evidently  not  studied  German  in  vmn.  '  lA 
the  little  volume  before  us,  he  has  given  us  some  pleasing  spe^ 
cimens  of  his  talents  at  versification,  expressive  of  sentiments 
of  general  piety,  with  as  much  variety  of  metr^,  and  as  few  iSf 
the  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  as  could  well  be  detisdd. 
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(No.  III.)  / 

Jesus  having  been  baptized,  returned  from  the  Jordan  and 
went  into  the  wilderness,  in  which  the  Temptation  occurred « 
The  particular  situation,  where  this  event  took  place^  has 
fomed  the  subject  of  many  critical  conjectures :  Biicher  has 
ttentkmed  several  opinions,  to  which  we  can  ascribe  no  cer* 
tainty ;  and  others  have  disputed  whether  the  whole  were  an 
EKoraa^s  or  a  real  transaction.  There  is  however  a  striking.  co« 
incidence  in  the  narrative  with  ancient  customs ;  the  Israelites 
were  forty  years  in  the  wilderness  *,  and  both  Moses  and  Elijah 
retired  to  the  desert ;  and  in  almost  every  nation  of  the  East, 
where  a  legislator  or  prophet  has  arisen,  has  this  species  of  se-f 
elusion  been  practised.  Hutarch  (in  vitA  Numae)  records  this 
retireixMait  from  society  and  system  of  meditation  to  have  beeq 
observed  by. Numa,  and  remai'ks,  Srr  ptev  ouv  ravra  ttoTsXois  rm 
Wire;  voCKauSn  yMhta^  £Oix£V  ws  ol  O^iS^ef  re  7£gi  ^hx%Mxa  xsCi  Bidc/voi 
V€gt  'HgoSoTOt;  xtfi  V£gi  *£ySvpuWi<of  "Agxa^sf,  •  •  •  •  •oragaXa/Sovres' 
ir^iim^a.'^^  ouk  aivikiv  Ian. 

In  the  legends  which  Henry  Lord  has  collected,  Zerdust  is 
introduced  imdergoing  a  like  temptation  from  the  Evil  Principle, 
in  which  we  notice  a  great  similarity  of  expression ;  whence  we 
infer  that  the  orimnal  of  the  tradition  may  be  the  records  of  the 
Evangelists.  Schindler  calls  the  Trrs^vyiov  rov  Uqov  very  indefi-' 
hitely  vhytTl  K933  >  Lightfoot  thinks,  that  if  it  were  part  of  the 
temple  itself,  it  was  the  top  of  the  D7)K  or  porch,  '*  because j 
like  wings,  it  extended  itself  in  breadth  on  every  side,  far  be- 
yond the  breadth  of  the  temple ;"  but  others  argue  in  favour  of 
the  arox  ^ajiXix^,  of  which  an  ample  description  is  given  in  Jo- 
seph. Antiq.  1.  XV.  c.  14.  Yet  Lightfoot,  in  another  part  of  his 
works,  conceives  the  battlements  to  have  been  impUed  by 
rreqvyiov,  and  such  he  deems  the  TtpVD  in  Deut.  xxii.  8.  But 
wrcgj/yiov,  according  to  the  Greek  lexicographers^  answers  to 
ax^ov  and  ax^ftiTiQ^ioy,  as  ^^  and  jnp  are  sometimes  used.  The 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  xi.  10,  writes,  rag  roiv  U^Shf  (rriya^ 

^Tsqi.  xcu  isrovi  x«XotJ<T*.     Krebsius,  Olearius,  and  Wetstein, 

-  ■   •  .  .  .         . 

*  Wo  ar^  ioclined  to  tiriok  that  at  y.3  ao  allusion  is  made  to  some  proYerbial 
expression  current  at  that.  t|me»  because  it  again  occurs  in  Matt.  vii.  9, ;  ^o^" 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  subject  of  reference  in  Prov.  xx«  17. 
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have  diffusely  discussed  the  point ;  and  Kypke  and  Tychsen 
may  also  be  advantageously  consulted. 

Afterwards,  our  Saviour  was  taken  As  o§o;  j5\j/r}Xo»  X/av.  About 
this  mountain,  as  many  disputes  as  about  the  S^/xo;  have  been 
agitated:  some  have  decided  in  favour  of  Nebo,  others  in  favour 
of  Moriah.  "An  is  mons  .  .  .  •  fuerit  Nebo  (Deut.  xxxiv.  I.) 
vel  Quarantania,  vel  alius,  frustr&  qtiaeritur,"  Rosenmiiller  sen- 
sibly observes ;  yet  that  it  was  not  Moriah  we  may  infer,  because 
in  that  case  the  scene  of  the  two  temptations  woiild  have  been- 
the  same.  Nor  must  we  ai^sign  iany  credit  to  the  n&ountaiii  6f 
the  Temptation,  which  is  now  shown  as  such,  froiii  whence 
Mariti  asserts  that  the  Arabian  mountains,  the  ktid  of  GBeiacI,' 
and  of  the  Ammonites,  the,  plains  of  Moab,  Jericho,  the  Jordan, 
and  Mare  M ortiium,  may  be  seen,  because  authority  lis  totally 
Wanting  to  the  substantiation  of  its.  identity  *.  It  is,  hotwithistsmd- 
ing,  .a  curious  fact  that  ancient  ascetics  and  tefdrinerd  not  ottly  re^ 
tired  into  solitudes,  but  were  accustomed  likewise  to  deek  the 
seclusion  of  mountainous  districts :  thus  Elijah  wetit  to  Carme^ 
and  Elisha  and  other  prophets  are  recorded  to  have  been  iil 
such  spots,  the  impostor  Mohammed  also  spent  before  hiis  inis-^ 
sion  one  month  in  every  year   on  Mount  )!»..      Although 

HoafjLos  in  this  verse  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Cmjf'^  its  signifi- 
cation must  be  the  rei^ions  of  Palestine :  we  cannot  ima^ne  how 
Lightfoot  could  interpret  it  "  Rome,  with  her  empire  and  state^*' 
The  divisions  of 'Palestine,  at  that  period,  authorize  our  inter- 
pretation most  fuUy ;  and  no  other  can  be  proposed  without  in- 
curring most  unanswerable  objections.  Idle  speculations  have 
been  indulged  on  the  1 1th  verse;  but  it  sufficiently  explains  it- 
self*  •       ,  , 

.  The  testimony  of  John  is  the  next  point,  according  to  Mac- 
knight,  (altliough  we  tkSnk  incorrectly,)  that  is  supposed  to 
follow  this  event.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  he  harangued  the 
multitudes  for  three  successive  days  on  the  subject  of  the  Mes- 
siah, Tlie  visit  of  the  Priests  and  Levites,  probably,  was  in* 
tended  in  part  to  inquire  into  his  statements,  in  part  to  observe 
whether  he  was  introducing  any  innovation  into  the  rel%ion 
taught  by  the  different  schools.  We  find  them  examining  his 
doctrines  by  the  test  of  their  traditions  respecting  Elijah  and 
the  Messiah,  and  we  find  John  making  a  (Aaprvqia^ox  pJrofession 
of  faith.  The  exti'aordinary  eviifioivita  which  h^pened  to  his 
father  Zachariah  in  the  temiJe,  and  which  .must,  have  beeii 
Known  to  all  Jerusalem,  his  Levitical  descent  on  the  paternal 

*  *  Cf.  J6li,  Daniells  MajorisScnitroiatn  Satanicse  Co$iAbdi  ^tc^^ln  Thi^'aftro 
Theologi4^o.Pbiloldgico,  necnon  AndreSB  iSothofrcdi  Atmirkdiii  diss,  de  Teat»- 
tore  Satana  GoufVitato.  ■ 
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8idc,  s^  weU  as  qA  the  materqal  his  deeceiit  from  thxt  holism 'of 
AaroDj  must  bav^e  m^uced  them  to  regs^rd  his  claims  in  a  movo: 
favourable  light*  thap  they  .would  have  regarded  those  of  a  com-, 
mon  r^fpnner.  (leDce,  however  they  niay  have  denied  his  declar 
rations,  it  is  divinely  asserted,  that  be  w^s  in  general  accounted 
a  ptophet.  - 

^  The  sfyle  of  e^^pression  in  the  SGth  verse  is  perfectly  priental;. 
thiis,  Eaki'eddin  says,  ^►j^maAkS  J^  JblXI!  ^JJjl  jitl  "he  dis- 
missed his'thi'ee  diil^en,  mdi^dnot  retain  tne/ni^  In  like' 
manner,  i^pphocles,  Antig;  445^  writes, 

The  prosaic  writers  of  the  Greeks  also  furnish  us  with  cor^ 
responding  examples. 

There  is  no  doiibt  that,  in  the  title  d/Mos  rw  ©sou,  reference 
is  inade  to  the  paschal  lamb,  although  some  absurd  discussiotm 
We  taken  i^lace  resi>ecting  it.  The  latter  part  of  the  erentence^ 
alludes  in  part  to  the  nature  ot  the  rite,  but  plenarily,  to.  those . 
prophecies  which  designated  the  vicarious  ofSce  of  the  Mes^ilibir 
Thus^  in  Yalcut  Rubcni,  f.  xxx.  §.  4.  7W1«^  n\TBl  731D  mfifttt 
'*  The  Messiah  bears  the  sins  of  Israel."  Justin  Martyr,  in  hist; 
QOntroversy  withTrypho,  sa^s,  that  flie  lamb  was  roasted  aj;  the: 
fire,  ffXt^fJMTi^opuim  o^tMi  t^  ?xil^^^t  ^^  ffrav^v :  t^\§  gtajement 
we  should  beindiiied  to  reject  pn  his  single  testimony;  but  it^ 
derives  a  coqrobori^tibn  from  lyiaimonides  in  Hilkotl^  Korban 
Happesach,  c,  viu.  §.  ^p.  Aliarbanel,  f.  cl,  q.  4,  on  Exodus  af-' 
fimas,  that  it  represented  UlID  J13f2  D^TKil  JID^in,  the  ^BTyi^^  of. 
a  dyii^  man.  Hencp  Deylinmus  argups,  that  the  Baptist  indi- 
cated him  as  o  o/avo^.  .  I^e  Moine  conjectured,  thai  ^t  was  the 
peribd  of  the  annual  expiation  when  this  event  occurred  >.  and 
that  aathe  Jews  -flqckefl  to  jt  ffopi  every  quarter,  the  Baptist 
pointed  I^im  ppt  as  the  true  Fascha)  Lamb.  Jahn  in  Herme*; 
neuticis  has  shown  that  ifjLaqjio'  fneans  here  t^  punishment  of 
sin;  foif  \(  it  ifp^e  prenderpd  H^.HeWw4  ityo^]d  be  i^QTX  or 
fOfi  of.  i«evl  ix.  5,7.-^xxiY/lK^V.  l6f.j[9. 
,  b^choettgen  has  reierrip^.  ^^  t^w^  at  veir.  ^9  ^(^  ^  Hebraisin,.tq 
which  he  has  cited:  jM)aia)le|  frpin  ^o^isj^i  |ihe  phrase,  ^owever^^ 
is  common  Jo^l  the  Sfipitfcal  Jaifguages;  ijj  Wf^  ipanijer,  Jgx^a&e 
x«i  TSets  m^y  R^^fH^pfiep  wit^  counterparts  frf^i^  vanoifs  rabbi- 
nical works.  Nor  is  there  aiiy  thing  unconifxipft  fn'tfie  chang^ 
of  PeJ»»'s  npjpp ;:  many  i^staaces  of  a^fel^ajigfj  fep^  of  men 
^nfj  plapes.n^y  be  $dected  frpm  thp  QM  f pgjsflfient*  Tlje  prac- 
tice ^  of-  contfpifa^  pcciu'iienpe  ^mpn^  the  orfpiy;als,  particularly 
among  the  Arabs,  and  ^nai^  if  w^s  s.off}  ai}ci^^  ti^es  we  n^y  fs^y 
tisfy  om'selyefffrqm  tl^e^MS.  of  ;^p|l/i^^  .         ,         ' 
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'  NathanW^  question  at  v.  47  appears  to  haw  been-  proveiv 
hidlr  the  situation  of  Nazareth  itself  exposed  the  iahabitants  to 
the  temptation  of  religious  defection,  and  for  many  preceding 
sigi^s  it  was  remarkable  for  the  flagitiousness  of  its  inmates. 

•  Macknight'pla^es  after  this  the  mavriage  in  Cana,  which 
some  have  fabled  to  have  been  the  marriage  of  St.  John,  as  that 
^efohed  work^  the  ^^  ^0^)^  obs^ves.    ^  ^  ■^]  ^Jijj  ^ 

^  The  principal  circumstance  in  it  was,  that  John,  whose  mar- 
riage it  Was,  left  his  bride  yet  a  virgin^  and  of  Tiis  own  acco^ 
became  a  disciple  of  the  Messiah."  Wetstdn  presumes  that  at 
this  time  Joseph  was  dead.  The  Syriac  version  calls  the  town 
}l^  KatnOf  which  has  been  imagined  to  be  an  error  in  ^e 
dopie^  fbr  plo :  and  the  yifMf  was  die  feast  which  invariably 
iCttended  every  marriage,  viz.  the  HJlf^  of  the  Hebrew  writers, 
wMch  is  analogous  to  the  wfxiristot  of  the  Greeks.  The  lxx 
use  yitJLof  in  this  sense*  From  both  Genesis  and  Judges  it  is 
evident  that  the  marriage-feasts  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  lasted 
seveii  or  eight  days ;  they  had  the  proeemon  and  pomp  of  an 
/^.X|  and  mention  is  made  in  the  rabblntQal  ^orite'of 
dtowns  worn  by  the. bride  and  bridegroom.  Dancing  and  odier 
demonstrations  pf  joy  preceded  them,  as  at  oxdmary  oriental 
weddings :  the  bride  was  covered  with*  her  veil;  and  a  ctfp  <if 
wine  was  carried  before  her,  called  that  of  separation  or  purit^. 
It  appears  also  from  the  later  writings  of  the  Jews;  that  it  was 
customary  for  friends  to  send  measures  of  wine^  as  presents^  on 
these  occasions. 

Some  have  weaved  strange  theories  from  the  words  o!krcj  ^ksI 
^  &pa  fjLou,  taking  them  in  the  Uteral  sense  of  the  Greek,  or  ap* 
plying  them  to  his  jpassion.  Thqy  are,  as  Schoettgen  has  re- 
marked, simply  the  \XSCn  ^fiD  Vch  of  the  Rabbin,  and  mean 
only  that  all  things  are  not  yet  ready  for  me.'  Thus  Suidas  inter* 
prets  c5ga — xaigof  imr'ni^tos.  Nor  need  we  be  astomshed  at  the 
anxiety  manifested  at  the  deficiency  of  the  wine,  since  Phitarch 
(Sympos.  v.  5J)  has  informed  us  in  what  fight  such  a  deficiency 
was  viewed.  Gregory  Nyssene  has  given  an  outrageous  ex- 
planation of  this  passage. 

The  vt^iai  Xi^ivou  Lightfoot  conceives  to  have  been  the  Hebrew 
On3,  with  tUs  difference,  that  these  mentioned  by  iSt.  John 
were  of  stone*  Others  have  supposed  them  to  have  been  the 
"*TT;  but,  as  we  are  certified  by  the  Arabic  J^^',  these  were 

buckets.   They  are  the  D^'UK  v3  noticed  by  tiightfoot  in  Hon 
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Taho^;  yet  oimkak  description  they  waroi-he  no  wh^e  apprizes 
tt««  it  woidd  now  .'probably  be*  difficult  to  determine  the  parti* 
eular  sort,  since  this  is  a  generic  tide^  and  is  cited  as  such  in  the 
Mishnah.  (Yadaim  c*  L  §»  &)  Nor  wiH  the  measure  which 
Aey  contained  assist  owr  research;  because  the  lxx  have  ren-* 
dered  three  distinct  Hebrew  words  by.  itf^r^imif .  We  may  inn 
deed  suppose  that  these  stone  vessels  were  of  different  dimen* 
sioiis ;  yet,  as  they  are  stated  to  have  been  of  the  sort  used  b^ 
the  Je^lrs  in  their  purifications,  Pocock^.  on  the  authority  of  the 
author  of  the  book  Lebush,  respecting  th6  ^'  labium  seneum"  in 
the  tabernacle,  is  of  opinion,  that  like  that,  they  were  provided 
with  iTMni,  by  means  of  which  the  wine  was  drawn;  and  thia 
idea  he  founds  on  the  words  ayrXi99«r«  vt}v»  Atheia^Qus  and 
many  of  the  Clasdcal  writers  have  noticed  the  stofte  vessels,  of 
fermer  times,  and  Clarke  (Trav.  v.  ii.  p«  44S.)  describes  some' 
which  he  imaged  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  Evangelist. 
'>  From  Phitarch's  account  of  Ae  sjrmposiuch,  w^  may  collect 
many  particulars  concerning  the  flcf  xir^'xKivo^,  whose  name  was 
derived  from  the  practice  of  lying  on  couches  at  feasts,  and  from 
the  usual  custom  of  having:  three  in  each  banqueting-roonu 
The  vrhole  arrangement  of  the  entertainment  devolved  on  him^ 
it  was  his  duty  to  taste  each  dish  and  the  wine  before  they  were 
ofier^  to  the  guests,  as  slaves  were  wont  to  taste  them  in  the 
East,  as  a  precaution  against  the  infusion  of  poison*  (Cuinoel 
seems  to  think  i!jak  u^xngU'Knos  in  this  verse  to  have  been  a  ser-* 
vanty  and  praefect  of  the  slaves,  but  sufficient  autiiority  for  the 
hypothesis  does  not  exist ;  and  Lightfoot  deemed  him  to  have 
been  the  chaplain^  who  pronounced  the  bridegroom's  btessing^i 
aiid  that  blessin^^  over  the  rTH'Rt^^'l  CD  of  cup  of  good  news, 
which  they  drank,  ^tidm  de  ilMbato  sponses  hanore  certioresfucii 
fmssent.  Yet  as  the  master  of  each  family  on  ordinary  occasions 
pronounced  the  blessing,  for  the  same  reason  the  dqxtr^lv^iios 
would  pronoimce  it  on  particular  festivities ;  from  whence  we 
can  no  more  infer,  him  to  have  been  a  chaplain,  than,  from  the 
office  which  he  discharged,  we  can  argue  him  to  have  been  a 
servant.  -At  weddings,  the  person  appointed  to  this  function 
was  usuaUy  a  friend  of  the  bride^bom,  and  that,  at  least,  he  was 
a  guest,  we  may  conclude  from  Ecclesiasticus  xxxii*  I4  (in  the 

J.XX.  C.  XXXV.) 

After  this  feast  Jesus  went  to  Capernaum,  and  from  thence  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  kept  his  first  passover.  At  this  St.  John 
records  his  purification  of  the  temple  from  the  money«»changers, 
4md  those  who  sold  sheep  and  oxen  there ;  but  the  other  evan^ 
Relists  connect  it  with  events  shortiy  antecedent  to  his  passion. 
Reserving. ^ri^fore  our  observations  for  the  order  in  which 
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they  place  it^  we  shall.coiisider  some  expressions  in  the  coiife^' 
retice  with  Nieodemus,  which  is  the  next  in  the  seriefi  of  rei 
corded  occurrences.  Three  men  named  llOnpJ  are  cited  in  the. 
Talmud^  the  legend  irehttive  to  whom  is  detaHed  by  Lighlfoot; 
but  this  appears  rather  framed  firom  the  history,  than  existing 
independently  of  it.-  The  Joi^s  indeed  will  coin  fictions  from  the 
slightest  historical  doeum^its ;  and  this  is  in  many  pointa  at  ya^ 
riance  with  the  chairacter  of  Kicod^ntts,  as  one  of  the  S^nheh- 
drin.  As  to  the  tradition^  that  his  piHiper  name  was  iiot  Nioo^f 
demusj  but  Bohai  "^IH^y  who  is  redconed  fin  Sanhedrin^  £  zhii^ 
§.  L)  among  ihe  disciples  of  J^iis,  we  cannot  but  regard  it  aa 
one  of  the  ineptise  .of  the  later  Jews^  Phtotius>  ixr  his.Bibr 
liotheca^  has  preserved  (p»  383^)  from  the  works  of  Cbrysippua^ 
Presbyter  of  Jerusalem,  the  foUowii^  singular  legend  of  kin-ir 

'^Exifn  \i  h  ra)S<  t^  jSi^ii^.Nal  rov  roi)  TImO^v  xav«  T99  V9|mv  ^i&h 
(7xaXov  FffpiaXitiX/ jcai  Tmrrwaa^rA^  xoi  ^asmd^v^y  leai  NlxiiSnMQV 
^oy  vciars^yoy  f  iKav,  xai  f^MKm  y&f<Ptirtsif  aai  p^zqry^iop  tsJ^Myt^vr^* 

a  Ijtarc^v  thsQ  *latdvTfov  xfti  Her^*  ov  fMnoii  $€|  aXX<t  xtfi  t^v  J^w««i 

Suvro  'Jot/Jaioi  /Sa^mWad^i^  $<«  toSro  TX^yftlir  WQXXaif  v^ti499^9V»  .#1^ 

t^r^o^  h±Qymaatif  fdir  oXryov  i TiXficiSvi.  The  document  pi^oceeda 
to  states  that  Gamaliel  and  Abibus  were  buried  in  tW  sfMa 
hmv,  and  (on  the  testimony  of  one  Lucian,)  that  Nieodemus  wdi 
deposited  in  anbther,  at  the  feet  of  that  which  contained  "tho 
body  of  the  first  martyr  Stephen.  NioodemuSi  however,  was  a 
common  Gc^ek  name,  as  Wie  know  from.  Diodonis  Sitoliia  and 
other  writers*  '   ^         ? 

•We  find  him  coming  toi  Jesus  by  night,  attesting  Jthe  oimvict 
tion  of  the  Jewa  (oiSapwy)  that  he  was  ^  Divine  Teweber,  arid  ab 
leging  his^  miracles^  as 'the  reascms  of  that  behe£  It  has  h&m 
Bup]posed  that  Kbs  ^va^  may  hare  been  biaplirsfie,  which  oc^ 
curs  frequently  in  the  Old  Testaoient,  ajad  was  used  to  express 
the  divine  miracles  wrouglrt  at  the  Exodus.-  The  Jews  bsd 
ceitain  indetermiriate  ideas  of  regeneration^  which  tbey  bisfo 
rowed  irom  the  mysteries  of  the  Fagans,  as  we  may  see  at  lar^ 
in.'Briickeri  they  frequently  write  of  TVBnn  tVtXa  mw  icreor 
iuite,  ^nd  even  ascribe  this  epithet  to  Alii»bam»  <^ter.  bis  dov 
parture  from  Ur.  But  they  obscured  the  doctrine  with  inm*' 
anerable  fables,  which  Chriat  berd  sedulously  corrects^.  ';Qn4  of 
♦heir  aiithars  indeed  says, :  170  QVn  1TH3  fl»1/VT>Tn».  iViWR 
.'Mt  is  requisite  that  lite  penitent  man  should  ht  like  a  child  rer 
cently  horn."  Timt  such  an  idea  waa  in  s<»ne  iiegn»  conneobed 
with  tibe doctrines 6f  the  mysteries  as  evAdetot frcmboth  the  Perv- 
Miaifk  and  Indian  Aatii|ustiBs,  for  the  laU^  ^kmywMpt^  iim  tide 


of  ^^  twice-faorn'^  to  the  Brabmaiiii.  He  believed  a  tUnine  h&th^ 
And  conceived  the! Veda  to  be  bis  ga^irtri  or  spiritual  jaother;: 
be  bad  ako  sacrifices  and  rites  of  regeneration,  but  these  ii^erer 
accoBspanied  witb  blood.  In  the  s^me  manner  .ve.  detect  thi8> 
belief  in  tibe  rites  of  Cybele;  but  all  tbese  vastly  differed  iromc 
the  doctrine  escbibited  to  Nicodemus.  Doubtless  bb  was  awarel 
of  the  tetm^  as  appKed  ^tpUA^UcaUff  io  the  pcosely tea* .  but  .Itt 
vnderstood  it  not  as  a  dtfcirim  (jf  «K>aAi#  o6%0ljon9  and  at  ]»o* 
ceeding  '^  mraidn/*.  And-be  was  equally  At  a  bss  to  comprehends 
the  birth  ii  iiotros  koI  WTftufdatoi:  for,  as  the  Jews  fmagined  a: 
child  incapable  of  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  until  ^e  per*! 
formance^of  circumcision,  how  could  he  conceive  ita  reception  inr 
a  system  which  abolished  circumcbion  altogether?  The  bap^ 
tismal  ceremony  in  itself  could  not  ba^e  been  totally  naw.ta 
him;  for  it  was  practised  in  the  case  of  die  pro0elyte»  and  semw 
parallel  to  it  exbted  in  almost  every  nalaoa.  » 

But  we  discern*  9n  indistinct  fesembhuice  to:our  Saviour's  ar«i 
gument  (v.  &)  in  the  Codex  Nazurseus,  which  vary  posaibljii 
may  have  been  borrowed  from  iti  as  thai  book  contains  several 
extraete  ixom  the  Go^els :  -.-'..     .     "^ 

'  > : '  ".  ^  ■  ■    .   '      *- ' ,  - '  • 

*'  That  which  proceeds  from  the  ligh^  belco^.  to  the  l^ht; 
and  that  which  proceeds  froinilarknessy  belongs,  to  darkn^s*^  ^ 
.  A'  pro^bial  expression  is  quoted  ]at  v.  10,  BOn  mn  TlTWt 
bniV^  TV  ^  Art  thou^  indeed,  a  wise  man  in  Israel 2"  > and rthier 
allusion  at  y*.  J3  m^y  have  been  to  a  &ble>naiara£ed  in  Tafachum^ 
the  Jerusalem'  Targum,  and  Bemidbar  Rabba^  that  'wbeil  the 
\^em  jconcezxiing.  ths.red  heifisr  was  revipaled»  Mooes  ascended  vak» 
heexen*!  So  many  Imsnds  of  the  aseemt  of  tnortals  to 'heaven^ 
on  solemn  ocdasionB;  nail  been 'curceni;  in  diflbrent  parts  of  the 
world,  that  these  rlikewise  may  haver^fimned  fbpie  pari;  of  our 
Saytour^srsfereoce*  '. .'    '  7    >  '  '      '' 

«   Jll^tin:  Mariy^  says  of  Ihe  serpent  whieh  Moses  ivaised  in  the 

Vitdei^^ess^  (eft  v,  14>*)  xcc^MiEukQV  koirw,  rxirfishf^if^^^ami&avttif 
« ...  «:tox  a  hahnhi^BTy  Toy)9qnuiim  :  Ap.  iSff.'^  93i  ;  Tcf tuUian 
and  Barnabas  have  idly  -speei|lated  on  Ihe  figni^e  of  the  pole  to 
whidx  Ae  imtsen  serpent  ixas  -attached :  nor  dees  it  fblnmy  as 
some  joommentatbrs  think,  that  IhFicedcmi^'iii&nrcdi'tbe'ioi^f 
fisdoa-  ftom  this:  sentence.  Without  'sjimie  ieaqf^resk  deehuration^ 
it  was  hardly  probable  that  he  .should  have  so  iitterpteted^tlMi 
W0frds«  '  * '  '  '■  *   ^"' ..    •  ".' "        ■"  ."       •]•'••> 

.  Td  ^ou^hide.  our  .notice,  of.tliia  disQOurae,  weshalloaly  anii 
madvert  on  some  Hebraisms  in  the  subsequent  parts.  At 
verse  l7sK€^J9i^. bf^ith^.foifiCQ  of  H/iaAd  the  cabbioieal  writers 
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symbolbei  4is  at  v.  Id^jpiety  and  wicke^ness^  under  the  tems  of 
Ught  and  darkness*  The  Targum  on  JHosea  iv.  l^'inakea  use  of 
wo^ds  analogous  to  those  at  t.  31 ;  and  in  the  Midrash  on  Yal* 
cut  Simeoni,  f«  2.  §•  2.  p.  S,  J1DM>  TWV  occurs  in  the  same  *fei^ise : 
int  the  Apocalypse^  moieoyer,  we  observe  tbephrase  «rofcTv  >(^ch 
2b^»  to  winch  the  Tabnudical  term  Ipltf  TWf  corresponds  exacdjr, 
as  TWn  Tllt^  answera  to  voicrv  0itKuytAa  m  the  ^ame  place«> 
-'  After  this,  we  remark  Jesus  ooing  into  the  country  of  Judea^ 
sind  **  baptizing^*  converts,  whust  ^hn  was  administering  the 
zite  in  ^non,  near  Salem  t*  But,  according  >to  Helnrew  idiom, 
it  maj  not  hence  be  deduced  that  Jesus  himsblf  adipinistered 
thenike  of  baptism;  for,  it  was  administered  by  his  command 
and  sanction,  and  other  parts  of  Scripture  prove  this  phraseolo^ 
to.  ha^e  been  allowed,  and  of  common  acceptation.  Accordingfy, 
we  read  elsewhere  that  '*  Jesus  himself  baptized  not,  but  hia 
disciples."  At  this  time  some  of  the  disciples  of  John  agitated 
a*  question  vim  nm^ofioiMv^  This  word  appears  to  be  the 
TDnU  of  the  Hebrew  writers^  under  which  may  be  induded  alt 
ibe.veliffious  washings  enjoined^  either  by  Moses  or  by  the  ojral* 
law.  And  we  may  easily  imagine  the  nature  of  the  X^^metfm' 
T]|iere  was  a  dbpute  between  the  disciples  of  John  and  the 
Jews;  and  it  related  to  the  baptism  of  our  Saviour's  disciples  on 
the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  Baptist  on  the  other,  both  of 
which  ware  probably  contrasted  with  their  received  fTT^^ 
S'he  latter  seem  to  have  inferred,  that  this  superseded  the  bap«. 
tiam  of  John,  or  was  of  greater  efficacy:  or  they  might  have 
deemed  it  a  schism  from  his  ordinance.  But,  as  the  Jews  ac^ 
counted  their  immersions  and  ablutions  of  a  nurificatory  nature, 
a  still  fiirther  meaning  may  be  contained  in  tne  term  xa^i^safMs; 
and  it  may  allude  to  that  baptism  of  repentance  or  purificaticM^ 
of  the  hearty  which  both  John  and  Jesus  enforced^ 
•.  In.  John's  reply  to  them,  he  illustrates  his  remarks  by  the 
Jewish  ceremony  of  ^Uttmtff  who  are  mentioned  in  the  Targcm 
on  SSam.'xiiL  3*  Bodenshaz  idenlafies  the  fikos  rod  wyupiw 
with  die  cBg^rpixXi»o(.  Besides  these  paranymphi,  the  nBTT  ^13 
or  children  of  the  bride^hamber,  called  in  St.  Matth.  ix.  15, 
VioX  nA  wfi'^mof,  were  ordinarily  present  at  weddings,  who  (as 
Maimonides  assures  us)  were  on  that  account  exempted  from 
prayer  and  from  kieeping  die  feast  of  tabernacles.  In  more  an<» 
^ent  times,  the  paranymphi  were  onlv  two — one  for  the  bride- 
groom, the  other  for  the  bride.  Selden  has  treated  largely  of 
this  practice,  and  examined  most  of  the  documents  which  relate 
to  it ;  and  Pollux,  iii.  41,  gives  an'account  of  the  wa^vfifm  of 

'•.  *  Ai  to  the  situftUoQ  of  this  Saleiiiy  x(L  Reluidi  Pftltest  illosU- 
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the  Grreeka.  And  this  Hebrew  custom  may  be  retraced  to  a 
great  antiquity,  for  David  describes  the  sun  as  a  bridegroom 
coming  out  of  his  chamber,  O/ISHD)  Ps.  xix.  6,  which  was  the 
corered  place  in  which  the  bridegroom  held  private  intercourse 
with  his  bride ;  and  this  practice  is  still  dbserved  by  some  of  the 
German  J)ews»  Sidce,  therefore^  the  ilBn  is  mentioned  in  every 
rabbinical  account  of  marriages,  it  is  inferible  that  the  whole 
may  be  traced  to  a  very  early  peried^  The  best  description 
of  it  is  in  Jahn's  Arch.  BibL  ii.  §.  179.  p.  060^256. 

At  v.  83,  the  word  j^gayiaev  is  used  as  implying  the  greatest 
possible  attestation,  from  the  Jewish  habit  of  interrogating  wit* 
nesses  seven  times,  after  which  they  were  required  to  confirm 
their  testimony  with  a  seal.  Thus  among  the  Greeks  we  read 
riv  f/atpTupiaif  iTTic^par^ii^ka^Mf  the  glossaries  interpretkiff  oppctyi'' 
l^trcu  by  Sutfjiaprv^rxi,  &Ca  Seal-riiigs  were,  accordingfy,  it  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  East:  in  the  Apocrypha  thteyare 
frequently  mtroduced ;.  and  that  of  Solomon  and  others  bas 
ftu*nished  abundant  materials  for  fable,  many  particulars  of 
wluch  we  detect  in  the  Talmud.  The  Arabs,  in.alhision  to  die 
use  of  seals,  say  proverbially,  j^U  aaSI^c  i&\  Ji»* ''  May  Qod 
seal  his  days  with  happiness  r  ' 

The  expression  i  yip  ix  fjJrpov,  at  v.  34,  certiunly  refers  to  the 
Jewish  ideas  of  prophetic  gradation,  of  which  the  Mosaic  aloni^^ 
bebg  ^29  73f  ^St  was  full  and  irtestricted.  Here  the  Baptist 
acknDwIedjges  him,  a«  a  Prophet,  to  have  been  of  the  highest 
order ;  andthrough  the  whole  speech  asserts  his  own  inferiori^ 
to  himj  Qpt  only  as  the  Me^siab^  but  as  a  Jewish  Prophet. 
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•'  .  ■  ■    ■ 

Owen  (Clerk)  v.  Noddin. 

'  /.  .1.  UPCletand's  Reports^  p.  238. 

•        ,  (City  of  f^ondon  Tithes.) 

The  plaintifF  file^  his  bill  in  equity  ^to  recorex'  tithes  claimed  to  be: 
due  to  him  asT  Riector  of  {he.  parish  of  'Sf^  Olave'f  Hdrt-^tr^et,  in  the 
(ity  of  JCondoiij  against  the  defend^nti  as  Occupier  of  a  hoi)$e  iq  th^, 
same  parbh*  Aiod.the  que^on  y^hich  s^rq^e  ^  in  tl>is  cau^  yr^,  ^t^e* 
Iher  the  plaiiitIS!  qouIc^  l^^gally  s^te  his  clainv  as  founded  upoq  one,  or 
c^thert  of  ^Qveral  titles,  in  the  alternative;  or  must  nec^^sariljr  r^Iy, 
upon,  j^nd  st^te,  one  tifle  only.  .       -     .  • 

The  piaintiff^s "bill  stated,"^  the  dehree  (for' which  see  the'  statute  3T 
Hen.  VIII.  ch.  12.)  made  on  the  24th  February  y  1545,  in  pursuance  of 
the  act  of  Parliament  for  tithes  in  London^  by  which  it  was  decreed 
that  the  inhabitants  of  London  should  pay  tithes  quarterly,  at  the 
rate  of  2s.  9d.  in  the  pound.  That  it  had  been  pretended  that  the 
said  decree  was  not  duly  made,  or  if  made  was  not  enrolled  in  Chan- 
cery, pursuant  to  the  statute,  by  authority  T>f  which  it  was  made. 
Whereas  the  plaintifF  submitted  that  no  enrollment  was  uecessaiy  for 
giving  it  effect,  but  charged  that  the  decree  was  duly  made  and  en- 
rolled, and  that  plaintiff,  as  Rector,  was  entitled  to  receive  tithes  from 
the  inhabitants  after  the  rate  expressed  in  the  decree. 

The  bill  also  charged,  that  in  case  the  said  decree  should  be  deemed 
not  to  be  binding  upon  the  inhabitants,  yet  that  plaintiff  was  entitled 
to  claim  tithes,  or  dues,  or  payments  in  the  nature  of,  or  in  lieu  of, 
tithes,  according  to  the  aforesaid  rate,  or  to  some  such  or  the  like  rate : 
for  that  previously  to  the  making  of  that  decree,  the  inhabitants  of 
London,  and  the  rectors  and  vicars  of  the  several  parishes  therein, 
came  to  an  agreement  to  stand  to  such  order  or  decree  touching  the 
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iUhtSy  Sfc.  to  be  paid  withih  it  f,  its  should  be  made  b^  the  A^ekbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  time  being  ^  ivilh  such 
others  of  the  Privy  Council  as  should  biejfixed  upon  by  his  late  majestp 
king  Henry  VIII,  WheteupoH  the  said  Archbishop  and  Lord  Chan^ 
oellor^  with  others  of  the  Privy  Council  appointed^  .  duly  fisted  the 
amount  of  the  tithes^  ^c.  at  the  rate  of  2s»  9cf.  in  the  pounds  and  ^cU 
for  four  offering  days :  which  decree  was  confirmed  by  A  certain  Act 
of  Parliament ;  27  Hen.  VIII.  cap,  3U  And  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don, &c.  were  directed  by  the  said  act  to  pay  tithed  according  to  th^ 
terms  of  the  last  mentioned  decree,  ui^til  such  tifne  ^s  any  other  order 
9r  law  shdnld  be  made,  by  the  king's  Highness^  and  two  and  thirty 
persons  by  his  Grace  to  be  named,  T^t  no  order  or  law  was  made 
relating  to  the  said  tithes  in^  or  subsecj^uent  tp,  27.  Hen.  VIII.,  unlesf 
the  said  decree  of  24th  Feb,  1545,  and  the  said  act  of  37  Hen.  VIIJ* 
was  uid  is  e&ch  an  order  and  law, .  Wherisfore,  unless  the  last  decre^ 
is  in  force,  the  previous  deetee,  mkde  in  the  year  1545,  is  still  in  force 
jindeirect. 

And  the  bill  foither  charged,  That  in  case  neither  of  the  sai4 
decrees  were  binding,  still  plaintiff  would  be  entitled  to  receive  titheie^ 
according  to  the  aforesaid  rate,  or  accorc^ing  to  some  such  ^te;  fcur 
thoXfrom  time  immemorial  preceding  the  21  th  Hen*,  VI I L  the  rector 
of  the  parish  for  the  time  Being  had  been  by  ancient  usage  and  custom 
entitled  to  teceive^  and  had  feceited,  from  the  inhabitants^  cjertain 
dues  and  oblatidns  upon  certain  days  called  'Offering  days.  And  suck 
dues  and  oblations,  which  were  calculated  according  to  the  yearly ^ren^ 
or  value  by  the  year,  of  the  house  ifi  the  occupation  of  such  inhabit 
tants  respectively y^  amounted  to  the  sum  of  25#  9d.  in  the  pound,  and 
upwards ;  and  that  the  said  sum  ^2s,  9d«  in  the  pound,  at  least,  wa^ 
aeeordinglyy  before  the  passing  of  the  act  of  ^th  Hen,  VIII,  and 
the  decree  of  1535,  payable  to  the  rector. 

The  bill  prayed  an  account  and  payment  of  the  tithes  due  by  th^ 
defendant* 

The  defendant  demurred  (i.  e.  took  an  objection  of  form)  to  the 
whole  bUl.  And  ii^ -support  of  his  d^urrer,  argued  that  the  three 
several  titles  disclosed  by  the  bill  were  inconsistent  with  each  others 
'  and  thatif  any  one  was-  good,  the  two  othisrs  must  be  void.  Where* 
fore  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  plsiintifF  to  select,  in  the  first  instance^, 
the  ground  on  which  he  would  rest  his  case ;  and  not  put  the  defen- 
dant to  the  expense  and  delay  which  must  necessarily  be  consequent 
upon  the  bill  m  its  present  shape.  And  it  was  further  ui^ed,  that 
from  the  shape  of  die  bill  the  defendant  would  be  preckided  from 
pleading  want  of  enrolment  of  the  decree  made  in  pursuance  of  th^ 
Statute  37  Hen.  VIII.,.  a  fact  which  aS  yet  was  doubtful,  and  upon 
which  it  was  said  the  validity  of  that  decree  depended. 

The  Court,  without  hearing  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  decided  that  th# 
bill  was  well  pleaded.  , 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Alexander ^  said, .,  *^This  cle^man  h|s  a 
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common-law  right,  as  tector,  to  tithes.  The  kgisbture  have  tqr  tbesd 
Acts  of  Parliament  regulated,  at  diiiereat  times,  what  he  is  to  receive- 
from  the  parishioners,  perhaps  in  commutalkMi  of  other  dues  to  which 
he  was  entitled  hy  the  common  law*  It  is  the  same  right,  to  be  esta* 
bltshed  by  one  out  of  different  ways ;  and  this  is  the  most  convenient' 
and  least  expensive  mOde  in  which  the  plaintiff  could .  have  chosen  to* 
put  his  case. 

Mr,  Baron  Graham.--^^^  If  a  person  <!onies  to  a  court  of  equity^  he 
tnust  state  his  title  clearly ;  here  the  rector  clearly  and  simply  states 
his  right  as  rector.  In  London,  tithe  can  be  payable  only  in  cespecit 
of  the  occupation  of  messuages  and  houses ;  but  where  th^re  is  ai» 
occupation,  there  must  be  some  mode  of  payment.  What  is  the  8ittt*> 
ation  of  the  rector  ?  He  sa3fs,  *  I,  as  rector,  am  entitled  to  some 
payment  of  tithe  ekher  by  common,  law,  or  immemorial  usage,  or  by: 
some  intervention  of  the  legii^ature,  or  decree  authorized  by  it,,  or  by^ 
some  custom  by  which  my  common-»law  right  haa  bent  miodi&ed*  Upo» 
some  or  other  of  these  grounds  I  desire  an  account.  I  apprise  you  .^ 
all  the  claims  I  can  set  up,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  will  seciae 
me  whatever  right  I  am  entitled  to/  In  all  this  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  diversity  of  right ;  but  the  bill  fairly,  and  with  as  littte  ex>» 
pense  as  possible,  brings  forward  the  real  question  between  the  rector 
and  his  psffishioners/'  ^  : 

ilfr.  Baron  Hullock, — ^'  This  claim,  I  apprehend,  ia  not  to  be  sufM 
ported  at  common  law.  It  is  not  a  common  law  right,  and  anatde-^ 
pend  either  on  statute,  or  particular  custom.  The  rector  puts  his  case 
thus :  ^  I  am  entiUed  to  so  much  in  the  pound  for  tithes,  by  fmrce.  of  a^ 
decree  founded  upon  an  act  of  pariiament :  but  if  theice  be  any  diffi-^ 
Cttky  in  estabUshing  my  claim,  in  consequence  of  that  decree  not  being 
enrolled,  there  is  a  former  statute  which  gives  me  a  title.  And  if  that 
statute  fails  me,  then,  as  in  all  times  anterior  to  the  first  act  passing, 
there  was  a  custom  of  paying  the  rector  by- dues  and  oblations  at  Che 
same  rate,  I  require  to  be  paid  according  to  that  ancient  usage :  and* 
so,  qudcunque  vid  datd^  I  have  a  right  to  demand  a  certain  sum  for 
tithes ;  how  much  will-  depend  on  the  conclusion  ^  to  which  the  Coui^ 
^ill  come  respecting  my  actual  ground  of  demand.'  This  bill  appears 
to  me  substantially  to  state  one  right,  upon  one  subject  matter,  and 
claimed^o  be  due  to  the  same  individual." 

The  demurrer  was  therefore  over-ruled. 

Note. — By  this  important  decision  much  difficulty  has  been  removed 
in  the  way  of  bringing  the  title  of  the  Clergy  to  the  London  Tithes 
fully  and  fairly  before  the  courts.  Whether  in  this  particular  suit  any 
luruier  proceedings  will  be  had,  we  are  not  informed,  but  we  presume 
not ;  the  judgment  upon  a  demurrer  being  in  ordinary  caBes  the  deter- 
mination of  the  cause,  unless,  which  does  not  appear  in  this  case,  the 
Court  give  leave  to  the  party  demurring  to  plead  de  novo. 
-    The  reader  will  note  the  diversity  between  the  judgments  of  the  Lord 
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Chief  Baron,  and  Mr.  Bafon  IfluDock ;  the  letter  conatdering  the  riglit 
of  the  Rector  to  the  tithes  in  question  not  to  be  a  cwmnon'-law  right; 
—in  which  opinion  we  entirely  concur,  for  the  reason  that  Tithes  are 
not,  of  common  right,  payable  in  respect  of  houses ;  they  being  a  8pe« 
cies  of  property  barren  in  its  nature,  and  not  yielding  any  titheabie  in*^ 
crease.  An  argument  which  in  our  judgment  has  been  strangely  over-* 
looked  in  the  management  of  some  of  the  former  London  Tithe  causes. 
With  respect  to  the  non-enrolment  of  the  Decree  made  pursuant  to  the 
statute  37  Hen.-viii^  ch.  12,  it  has  always  been  matter  of  surprise  to  ud 
that  so  much  importance  should  have  been  attached  to  the  x|uestiori 
whether  in  fact  the  decree  was  duly  enrolled ;  because,  granting  that  it 
nerer  was  enrolled,  it  must  be  clear  to  every  practical  common-lawyer 
that  a  jury  would  be  directed  to  prestme  an  enrolment  in  suj^rt  of 
rights  claimed  by  force  of  the  Decree,  and  acquiesced  in  for  a  p^od 
of  nearly  300  years.  Deeds  and  grants  even  against  the  Crown,  and 
in  repeated  cases  where  if  such  deeds  and  grants  had,  in  fact,  ever  been 
executed,  &ere  must  necessarily  have  been  traces  of  them  in  the  propef 
offices,  have  nevertheless  frequently  been  presumed  in  the  courts  of 
common  law,  upon  usage  of  comparatively  very  short  duration.  And 
if  a  deed  or  grant  may  be  so  presumed,  d  fortioriy  a  mere  formality  ac^ 
eompanying  it^  where  the  existence  of  the  Deed  itself  is  admitted ; 
such  a  presumption  is,  in  legal  phrase>  ^  pres«mp/ton  of  law;  as 
contradistinguished  from  a  presiumptum  of  fojct ;  it  is  founded  upon 
principles  of  public  policy  and  convenience,  in  support  of  long  undis- 
turbed possession ;  and  in  the  present  instance  is,  in  our  opinion,  ^ 
presumption  so  strong  and  conclusive,  that  in  this,  as  in  some  tew  other 
instances,  contrary  proof  would  not  even  be  permitted  to  be  given. 
Not  only  has  the.  Decree,  thus  <|ue8tioned,  been^  through  a  long  series 
of  years,  and  of  successive  decisions,  uniformly  treated  and  acted  upon 
as  law,  in  the  courts  of  Chancery,  King's  Bench,  and  Exchequer,  and 
in  the  Highest  Court  of  Appeal,  the  House  of  Lords ; — ^not  only  has  it 
received  ^e  repeated  recognition  of  the  present  very  able  Lord  Chan* 
cellor,  and  the  late  enlightened  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  William  Grant, 
and  been  declared  by  the  late  Lord  Chief  Baron  to  be  *'  the  Ufa^kd 
Charta  of  the  Clergy  of  London*,  and  to  afiect  persons  who  occupy 
houses  in  her  parishes  just  as  mueb  as  the  common  law  gives  the  tithe^ 
to  the  Rector  of  a  common  parish  ;*'  but  also  in  two  cases  at  common 
law  which  are  reported  in  our  books,  the  very  question  of  the  enrolment 
of  the  deed  has  been  raised  and  left  to  juries^  who  in  each  case  have 
decided,  that  the  decree  was  enrolled  on  record  in  Chw^ceryf^ 

Undersuch  circumstances,  it  i&  much  to  be  rogretted  that  any  person 
should  be  persuaded  to  incur  further  expense  and  litigation,  under  ih^ 

^  Ward«A  and'  Minor  Canons  of  St  Paul's,  v.  the  1>ean  of  St.  Paul'ii,  4  Price's  Refb 

t  See  the  Cases  of  jlattam  v.  Adam  and  others,  23  Car.  1.  (1647)  in  the  Ki.ngV 
Bench,  tMdBramtanv.  Cooker  (1657)  iii  the  Exchequer,  cited  in  the  Report  of  th^ 
Special  Committee  of  the  City  of  London,  in  relation  to  Tithes,  in  1812*     • 
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MAptjession  that  this  Decree  -may  •  at  lengtli  be  set  aside.  And  set  asidei 
for  what  purpose  ?  Certaialy  not  for  the  relief  of  thos^  from  whom 
tithes  are  claimed  to  be  payable ;  for  if  the  Decree  be  not  valid,  then  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  Clergy  must  be  remitted  to  their  fcNrmer  rightSf 
which  were  secured  to  them  by  the  statute  27  Heiu  VIIL  ch.  21,  and 
somewhat  exceeded  the  2ft.  9d.  ia  the  pound  meatiooed  in  the  Decree^ 
The  only  object,  we  sincerely  believe,  for  which.it  can  at  any  time  be 
wished  to  set  aside  this  Decree,  is  merely  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  day 
of  a  particular  party,  being  the  defendant  in  a  .London  Tithe  cause,  in 
which  the  plaintiff  has  imprudently  rested  his  claim  on  the  title  eon^- 
ferred  by  the  Decree,  only ;  isi  which  case,  if  the  defendant  can  avoid 
the  Decree,  he  of  course  succeeds  in  defeating  his  opponent  in  that' 
particular  suit,  and  saddles  him  with  heavy  ex^^naes.  This,  hqweveri 
is  obviously  beside  the  geni^ral  merits  of  the  question;  and  without 
reference  to  what  would  be  the  tithe-cfwner's  ri^t  supposing  the  Decree 
not  tQ  avail  him.  The  decision  of  the  cause  now  under  our  review  will^ 
however,  have  the  effect,  in  future,  o^  inducing  the  London  clergy  4j9 
put  their  claims  upon  the  s^ver^l  alternative  foundations  on  which  it 
may  be  rested ;  and  thus  render  the  question  of  enrolment;,  or  nour 
enrolment,  wholly  immaterial. 

;   In  our  next  number  we  hope  to  redeem  our  pledge  of  (Bering  some 
further  remarka  on  this  important  disou88ioii» 
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Williams  (Clerk)  v.  Bacoit  avd  Sons. 
1  SimwCi  and  Stewarfs  Reports,  485. 
(Evideneeof  Exemption  from  Tithes*) 

Tbe  Plaintiff  filed  his  Bill  ^b  Rector  of  the  parish  of  Mar^eld,  for  an 
account  and  pa3rment  of  Tithes,  against  several  occupiers  of  land  in  h^ 
parish,  and  against  Charles  March  Phillips,  Esq,  who  claimed  to  be 
entitled  to  the  Tithes  of  those  lands,  or  to  a  modus,  composition,  rate<- 
tithe,  or  annual  payment  of  4s*  lOd*^  in  lieu  of  Tithes. 
.  By. the  answers  of  th^  Defendants  it  was  stated,  that  the  lands  19 
question  were  ancient  inclosed  lands,  part  of  the  township  of  Mark^et^, 
called  .the  Cliffe-Slade,  consisting  of  1 16  acres  or  thereabouts,,  and  that 
the  occupiers  of  tliose  lands  had,  for  upwards  of  140  years,  paid  to  Mr. 
Phillips  and  his  predecessors,  the  yearly  sum  of  4s.  lOc?.,  and  that  they 
had  accepted  the  same  as  for  or  in  lieu  of  Tithes*  And  Mrw  Phittips 
further  stated,  that  such  portion  of  tithes,  modus,  composition,  rate- 
tithe,  or  annual  payment,  had  been  for  a  gri^t  length  of  time  tli€  sUl>- 
ject  of  conveyances  and  assurances  in  the  law,  as  a  lay-fee.  * 
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Upon  the  hearing  of  the  cause  in  Chancery/  a  trial  at  law  was  di- 
rected for  ascertaining  the  Tact,  '^  Whether  the  Defendant;  Mr.  Phillips^ 
was  entitled  to  the  Tithes,  or  to  a  modus  of  4s.  lOef.,  payable  yearly,  in 
lieu  of  Tithes,  of  the  lands  called  the  Cliffe-Slade  ?"  ' 

At  the  trial,  Mr.  PhiUips  produced  his  title-deeds  for  the  last  150 
years,  by  some  of  which  was  conveyed  **  AH  that  Rate-tithe  of  4s. 
yearly^  renewing^  &c. ;"  in  others, ''  the  Tithes,  or  rate-tithes  of  4s,  Bd.^ 
&c.;  and  in  oUiers,  "  the  Tithes,  or  rate-tithes  of  4s.  lOrf.,  &c. ;"' — 
all  expressed  to  be  issuing  out  of  the  Cliffe*Slade,  And  it  was  also 
)»ovea  that  as  far  back  ajs  living  memory  could  reach,  this  payment 
had  been  received  by  Mr.  Phillips  and  his  ancestors ;  and '  no  Tithes 
had  been  paid  to  the  Rector.  Upon  which  evidence  the  Jury  found  %. 
i?«rdict  for  the  Defendsknts. 

A  motion  was  now  ma4e  on  the  part  of  the  Plaintiff  for  a  wew  trials 
ontlM^  gronndt^at  the  evidence  did  not  warrant  the  Court  in  directing 
the  Jury  to  find  their  verdict  for  the  Defendants ;  but  that  evidence 
ought  to  have  been  given  of  the  existence  of  such  a  portion  of  Tithes, 
and  how  it  became  separated  from  the  rectory.  And  it  was  argued 
that,  until  the  disscdution  of  monasteries,  no  layman  could  hold  Tithes; 
but  when  the  monasteries' were  dissolved,  the  Crown  was' enabled  to 
grant  out  .Tithes  to  any  individual.  Therefore  it  ought  to  be  shown 
fiiat  this  pension  was  existing  at  that  time,  and  alsb  how  it  became  se- 
parated from  the  monastery.  The  commencement  of  the  payment 
ought  to  have  been  shown,  as  is  required  in  the  case  of  a  composition 
real ;  whereas  the  Defendants  have  relied  merely  upon  a  dry  possession 
of  140  years,  without  showing  the  origin  of  their  title;  and  the  intro- 
duction of  this  payment  into  the  title-deeds  cannot  prejudice  the  Rector, 
who  had  no  access  to  thenu  Admitting  that  where  Tithes  have  been 
the  subject  of  conveyance  and  enjoyment  for  a  great  length  of  time,  a 
title  would  be  preserved  agaiiAt  a  lay  impropriator^  yet  the  same  cir- 
cumstances would  not  induce  the  Court  to  make  the  same  presumption 
against  an  Ecclesidstieal  Rector:  for  a  lay  impropriator  may  alienate, 
Imt  a  spiritual  Rector  cannot;  and  the  courts  look  with  great  jealousy 
upon  any-usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  Church. 

The  Vice-chancellor,  without  hearing  the  Defendants'  counsel,  pro- 
noonced  the  judgment  of  the  Court  as  follows : — "  This  case  cannot  be 
coi^bunded  with  a  prescription  in  non-decimando,  which  is  merely 
unlslwfuL  The  Defendant  here  claims  a  portion  of  Tithes,  to  whicn 
he  maybe  legally  entitled ;  and  the  single  consideration  is,  whether 
th^ne  was  sufficient  evidence  before  the  Jury  to  justify  their  presump 
tioii  that  he  had  such  legal  title. 

''  It  is  proved  by  existing  deeds  that  this  portion  of  Tithes  has  bieen 
the  regular  subject  of  conveyance  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  psist, 
and^thAt  the  actual  prescription  of  Tithes,  or  of  a  money-payment  in 
lieu  of  Tithes,  has  accompanied  the  title  by  conveyance  as  far  back  as 
living  memory  can  reach ;  and  ^unless  it  be  peculiar  to  this  species  of 
property,  that  the  origin  of  the  title  must  be  actually  shown,  no  evidence 
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pan  he  more  conchisiye.  It  is  arg^ied  that  this  would  h^  good  evideace 
against  a  lay-Rector,  according  to  the  cases  refen'ed  to ;  but  that  it  i» 
hot  sufficient  evidence  against  a  spiritual  Rector.  *I  cannot  very  well 
reach  the  principle  of  &is  distinction.  A  legal  title  to  a  pprtion  of 
Tithes  may  exist  as  well  against  a  spiritual  Rector,  as  against  ^  lay 
ii9prm)riator;  and  Why,  therefore,  is  not  such  a  title  to  be  presumed 
from  long  conveyance  and  profession?  It  is  true  that  a  lay-impro« 
priator  may  himself  sever  a  portion  of  Tithes,  which  a  spiritual  RecU» 
cannot  do;  and  that  a  presumption  may  therefore  be  raised  against  a 
lay-impropriator«  upon  slighter  evidence  than  would  be  reiisonable 
against  a  spiritual  Rector.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  principle.  If 
it  were  necessary,  in  the  case  of  a  spiritual  Rector,  to  show  the  actual 
origin  of  a  portion  of  Tithes,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  such  portion 
could  at  this  day  be  maintained* 
Aud  the  Plaintiff's  motion  for  a  new  trial,  was  refused,  with  cost9*:  ■■ 
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Coop£E  (Clerk)  v.  Walker. 

4  Bam^woil  and  CresswelVs  Reports^  p.  36. 

(Allotment  in  lieu  of  Tithes^  under  an  Indosure,  Act*.)  • 

^         _  'I 

The  Plaintiff  was  Rector  of  the  parish  of  Waddingham  cum  Snitr 
terby,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  Defendant  the  occupier  of  a  farm  within 
that  parish*  In  the  year  1700,  an  agreement,  entered  into  between 
the  then  Rector  and  iJbe  owners  of  part  of  the  open  fields  of  the  paiisb^ 
by  which,  it  was  agreed  that  those  fields  should  be  enclosed,  and  that 
the  Rector  should  have  part  of  the  lands,  and  an  annual  sum  of  94/*  in 
lieu  of  the  tithes  of  the  whole  of  the  land  so  inclosed,  w9i»  confirane^ 
by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  In  the  year  1769,  ah  f^ct  of 
Parliament  passed  for  inclosing  the  remaining  op^i  fields  of  thq  par^^ 
and  the  commissioners  were  directed  to  allot  to  the  Rector  such  parcel 
of  the  arable  lands  and  common  pastures  withia  the  townsb^  of 
Snitterby,  and  also  of  the  titheaUe  parts  of  the  town^ip  of  Wadding-^ 
ham,  as  should  be  equal  in  value  to  two-fifteenth  parts  of  the  tit^eaU^ 
places  of  such  lands  and  grounds^  in  lieu  of  the  tithes  belonging  tQ 
the  Rector^  and  arisipg  wijthin  the  same  lands  and  grounds.  In  1770 
the  commissioners  made  their,  award,  and  thereby  made  Sjsvejral  allot-* 
ments  to  the  Rector  in  respect  of  his  ancient  glebe  lands  a^d  f^ht$  oC 
cpimnoa  in  the  several  townships  of  Waddingham  and  Sni(teii)y,  and 
in  lieu  of  all  tithes  belonging  ^o  him  in  the  towns^p  (^  Snitt$^%,.h^ 
without  there  being  any  thing  in  the  award  to  ribew  that  the  .co«»»k- 
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iion^  iOloftted  iny  things  to  the  Rfemr '  in  Iteu  of  his  t^es  m  "Wiul^ 
dinghsm.  From  me  time  of  the  decree  in  tibe  court  of  Chancery,' thi^ 
composition  of  94/.  was  annually  paid,  until  tiKe  year  I78i8,  i^hen  upon 
a  changeof  Rec^(»^,  that  composition  was  abandoned,  and  a  new  com^ 
position  agreed  upon  loietween  the  6ccupiers  of  lands  in  Ws^ngham 
township,  and  the  then  Rector,  tipon  a  valuation  of  the  whole  towtishijj, 
such  valuation  having"  respect  in  well  to  the  lands  inclosed  under  the 
Actof  Parliament  as  to  those  indos^  under  th6  decree.  In  ld08,  th& 
pkuittiff. was  presented  to  the  rectory,  and  the  defendant,  wk>  heM 
part  of  the  Iaiid»  in  Waddingham  township  inclosed  under  th«  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  who  had  re^arly  paid  to  the  plaintiff's  pse^ceSSdr 
his  share  of  the  last-mentioned  coinpositiba,  continued  to-  make  the 
same  payment  to  the  plaintiff  until  the  year  1811,  when  the  plaintiff 
took  the  tithes  in  kind,  up  to  Michaelmas  1812,  and  from  that  time 
the  defendant  refused  to  pay  any  composition,  or  set  out  his  tithes  in 
respect  of  the  lands  in  question.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  upon  proceed- 
ings being  taken  before  him,  directed  this  action  to  be  brought  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  the  Rector's  right  before  a  Jury,  when  a  verdict  was 
found  for  the  defendant,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  King's- 
bench^  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  verdict. 

In  argument  before  this  Court,  the  Rector  contended  that  as  no 
allotment  was  made  to  him  in  lieu  of  his  tithes  in  Waddingham,  his 
right  to  those  tithes  was  not  barred  by  the  award,  but  was  expressly 
saved  to  him  by  the  usual  saving  clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
**  saved  to  all  persons,  bodies  politic,  and  corporate  their  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, except  the  respective  persons  to  whom  any  allotment  or  com- 
pensaticm  should  be  made  by  virtue  of  the  Act  in  respect  of  the  interest 
*  or  property  for  which  such  allotment  or  compensation  should  be  made 
and  aft  such  estate  and  interest  as  they  had  and  enjoyed  in  respect  of 
the  aforesaid  lands  directed  to  be  enclosed  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  or  which  they  might  have  had  and  enjoyed  in  case  the  Act  had 
not  been  made,''  and  that  he  was  entitled,  therefore,  to  the  benefit  of  a 
new  trial. 

For  the  defendant  it  was  contended  that  it  must  be  taken  upon  the 
award  that  the  plaintiff  had  received  an  allotment  in  lieu  of  his  tithes  in 
Waddingham,  although  the  commissioners  had  not  awarded  such  al- 
lotment in  express  terms.  And  as  the  fact  appeared  on  the  award  that 
in  the  township  of  Snitterhy  he  had  received  an  allotment  greater  in 
quantity  than  his  proportion  of  two-fifteenths,  and  as  he  had  for  so 
many  years  acquiesced  in  the  award,  it  must  be  presumed  that  there 
was  an  agreement  entered  into  at  the  time  between  the  land-owners 
and  occupiers  of  Snitterhy,  and  those  of  Waddingham,  for  substituting 
land  in  the  one  township  for  land  in  the  other ;  and  that  the  award 
ought  not  now  to  be  disturbed. 

Th$  Court  thought  it  clear,  that  the  commissioners  of  in>closure  had 
been  misled  to  suppose  that  the  composition  of  941.  per  annum  was 
paid  to  the  Rector  m  lieu  of  all  his  tithes  in  Waddingham,  and  if  so, 
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thai  they  should  by.allotting  land  to  him  in  respect  of  those  tithes  ht 
fiiy^ng  him  twice  over.  Am  as,  from  the  year  1788,  a  further  c<Hiipo^ 
.sition  was  paid  to  the  Rector  hi  Hem  of  ill  his  tithes  in  Waddingkcakf 
as  well  in  respect  of  the  lands  enclosed  under  the  Act  as  those  enclosed 
.under  the  decree,  it  was  apparent  that  the  parishioners  then  considered 
that  the  tithes  of  Waddingham  were  not  included  in  the  award.  The 
.question  of  numerical  calculation  the  Court  did  not  think  material,  and 
were  of  opii^ion  that  by  the  savii%  daiise  m  the  Aot  of  Pariiftmenl^  the 
r^t  of  me  Rector  was  preserved  to  him,  as  to  one  to  whom  no  aJlot* 
ment  had  been  made  in  respect  of  his  property  in  the  tithes  of  Wad* 
.dineham. 

A  new  trial  was  therefore  ordered. 
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i>IOC£^SE  OF  CANTERBURY. 


(Omtiwtedfnm  No.  IV.  page  515.^ 

StioAND  appears  to  have  btoa  Bishop  of  Ehnbaio  (Norwidi)  in  tbe 
year  1048,  when  he  was  deprived  and  rembved  from  the  councils  of  the 
Queen  Emma  at  the  instigation  of  the  Earls  Leofric,  Grodwini  pxA 
$iward»  who  had  prompted  Edward  to  resent  his  mother's  preference 
of  Harda  Knute,  and  took  the  most  effectual  means  to  preclude  her  fn^ 
ture  interference  in  the  government  by  the  seisure  of  her  treasures  fi>r 
the  King.  He  lay  not  long,  however,  under  the  suspicion  of  his  coun- 
trymen, but  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  see  in  the  following  yeari 
and  was  translated  to  that  of  Winchester  in  1047* 

If  the  character  of  Sdgand  were  merely  to  be  transcribed  ftom  «n^ 
cient  writers  he  would  seem  utterly  to  have  profaned  the  luerarchyi 
but  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  bigotry  and  party  spirit  prevailed  ip 
the  cloister,  and  that  the  truth  is  rather  to  be  gleaned  from  what  its 
chroniclers  havis  let  fall,  than  gathered  from  Uieir  direct  testimony* 
Hie  charge  of  simoniacal  traflSc  in  ecclesiastical  matters  was  so  c#mv 
^only  tossed  from  one  party  upon  another,  that  something  more  precise 
is  wanting  to  fix  the  stain  upon  the  memory  of  Stigand.  The  reproach 
of  having  retained  the  see  of  Winchester,  after  his  elevation  to  the  pri* 
niacyy  which  lies  the  heaviest  upon  his  fame,  is  extenuated  by  the 
cdnsideration  that  the  practice  was  by  no  means  unusual ;  the  See  of 
Worcester  having  been  held  in  commendam  by  several  successive 
Archbishops  of  York,  after  the  example  of  no  less  a  Prelate  than  St* 
Oswald ;  and  the  aggravation  which  is  contained  in  the  UistcHria  Eli* . 
ensis,  namely^  that  he  held  at  the  same  time  the  Abbeys  of  Glastonbury; 
of  St.  Augustine,  of  Ely,  and  of  St.  Alban,  is  utterly  void  of  founda- 
tion* The  report  of  buried  treasures,  which  was  designed  to  support 
ihat  of  covetousness,  proves  it  to  have  been  slander ;  for  his  career  was 
too  biisy  hot  to  have  brought  all  his  wealth  into  service,  even  were  the 
miserly  board  and  the  little  key  consistent  with  his  energetic  spirit.  That 
he  was  illiterate  is  an  imputation  of  another  kind.  It  has  been  obr 
aervied  that' the  learning  of  ^Ifric  and  the  sanctity  of  Atfaelnoiii  were 
itroiagly  offq^  to  tbe  charge  of  insufficiency  furomiscuoiisly  )ai4 
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against  the  Anglo-Saxon  hierarchy  of  the  eleventh  century }  aiid  they 
were  hy  no  means  illustrious  exceptions  to  a  general  rule ;  but  its  in- 
tellect was  deyoted  to  the  destruction  of  the  fabric  of  superstition  and 
tyranny  which  the  powers  of  thai  ^e  wj^r^  employed  to  rear,  and  its 
historians  to  maintain,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  regarded  as  ignorance 
and  profanation.  The  mind  of  Stigand  had  spumed  the  trammels  to 
which  it  was  the  policy  of  Rome  to  break  the  intellect ;  and  the  dogged 
common  sense  with  which  he  encountered  the  subtleties  of  schoolmen, 
proves  him  rather. to  have  rit^en  above  the  age  in  whMi  be  lived,  than 
to  have  been  deficient  in  talent  or  in  cultivation.  He  was  no  dealer  in 
miracles,  or  believer  in  visions^  He  derided  the  sloth  of  the  cloister. 
He  denied  the  corporal  presents  In  the  Eucharist.  He  despised  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope.  The  instruments,  through  whom,  under  Qod, 
the  corruptions  of  papacy  were  rooted  from  the  land  in  the  sixteeatb 
centiiry,  are  scarcely  entitled  to  more  respect-  than  is  the  memory  of 
Stigand. 

'  Filling  as  he  did  the  patriarchal  chair  without  the  neogmtion  of  the 
Pope,  the  Bishopis  are  said  to  have  refused  to  feceive:coiiB0arall0ii>st 
his  hands ;  but  such  was  by  no  means  the  case^  Heren^d^  Biabop 
of  Landaff,.  Ulf,  Bishop:  of  Dorchester,  Siward,  Bishi^)  of  Roc&iestory 
and  A  the  learned' A  ^Iric,  Bishop  of  Selsey^  were  all,  ooBseciated  by 
hifn ;.  and  vrheniSarl  Tosd,  then  at  Rome,  told  the  Pontiff  he  saw  no 
reason  why  remote  churdies  should  stand  in  awe  of  his  excoraimmiea- 
^6ns,  haspoke  the  growing  feeling  of  &e  nation,  which  was  on  the  eve 
of  disclaiming  the  juusdiction  i^  Rome ;  and  hibd  indeed  proceeded  so 
far,  that  Gyso,  a  native  of-  Lorraine^  whom  the  Foipe  had  takep  u^n 
biniself  to  consieerate  Bishop  of  Wells,  was  eemp^ed,  .after  afhiiiiess 
appieal  te  the  King,  to  relinquish  his  pretensions  add  to  fly. the  cpmtvy 
ntitil  the  Norman  Conquest. 

.  'Harold,  too,  is  saidnot  to  have  "been  crowned  byi  him  ;  but  if  ^Hicb 
was  the  naked  fact,  which  is  contradicted  byWilttam  «if  -  PnidDii,  a 
contemporary^  ('^  ordinatus  es^  lum  sanotft  eonsecrpitioBeStigandi,")  it  nay 
reasonably  he  called  in  question,  how  far  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
Pope's  suspension.  The  limes  admitted  of  no  delay.  Tosti^  resenting 
tbe  part  .his  brother  had  taken  in  rexpelling  Idttk  fsom  the.  earldom  <^ 
t^orthumberlaad,  hovered  with  a  piratical  fleet  upon  the  coast:  ansa- 
ments  were  in  preparation  both  in  Norway  and  in  Normandy:;  and  4be 
claim  of  Edgar  to  the  crown  required  to  be  set  a^  rest.  JSlfric,i^Arch- 
.bish(^  fif  York,  had  assisted  in  the  conseeration  of  the  Cbn^ssor;  -mid 
Aldred,  his  successor,  might  therefore  have  been  as  fitly,  aeleoted  to 
perforn^  that  office  for  Harold  as  Stigand,  whose  active  mind  had,  as 
likely  as  notj.  urged  him  upon  some  distant  duty  of  more  vital  import 
to  the  safe^  of  thfs  kingdom.  At  any.  rate,  the  spine  motive,  when  it 
is  said  to  have  .operated  upon  the  Conqueror,  ia  manifestly  the  device 
of  bis  chroniclers,  and  may  well  therefore  be  regarded  as  equally  so  in 
the  case  of  Harold.. 

t  The  untimely  death  of  the  son  of  the  intrepid  Ironside,  who  had  been 
Invited  by  the  Confessor  to  return  to  England,  in  1057,  and  t^^ei'^ 
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by  Hsu'old  and  the  other  nobles  a«  the  heir  to  hia  throne,  laid  opeh  the 
kingdom  to  adventurers  from  every  coast.  The  difficulties  that  awaited 
it  demanded  a  vigour  both  of  body  and  mind  that  was  not  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  young  Ethling*  .The.  Sa:t^on  Chronicle  asserts,  that  even 
(he  Confessor  himself  had  settled  the  crown  upon  Harokl ;  and  never 
was  selection,,  with  whomsoever  it  rested,  better  justified  by  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  man^  Even  the  jealousy  of  those  who -might 
have  been  fair  competitors  with  him  for  the  elevation  gave  way  to  the 
paramount  call  of  the  country,  and  the  sense  of  his  pre-eminent  abili- 
ties to  maintain  its  cause*  Jjeast  of  all  were  any  petty  jealousies  likely 
to  divide  the  Anglo-Saxon  Clergy.  The  preparations  in  Normandy 
had  assumed  the  character  of  a  crusade  *.  The  banner  of  |he  Pope 
floated  in  the  midst  of  the  host,  William,  whose  ^eal  in  the  cause  of 
t^e  corporal  presence  has  been  already  noticed,  avowedly  sought  "  non 
taptum  ditionem  suam  et  gloriam  augere,  quantum  ritus  Christianos 
parti  bus  in  illis  corrigere."  Those  who  had  no  inclination  to  receive 
their  faith  from  the  dictation  of  the  Norman  flocked  to  the  side  of 
Harold,  an4  among  tliem  not  a  few  of  those  who  fell  at  Hastings  were 
ecclesiastics* 

.  The  Primate  appears  to  have  been  in  London  when  the  Conqueror, 
leaving  his  main  army  intrenched  at  Pevens^,  made  an  excursion 
^tqiig  the  coast,,  acquired  possession  of  Dover,  into  which  he  threw  a 
g^rison,  a)id  received  the  submission  of  the  affrighted  citizens  of 
Canterbury.  Upon  no  people,  indeed,  had  the  slaughter  at  Hastings 
fallen  more  heavily  than  upon  the  men  of  Kent«  Harold,  who  had  lefl 
a  victorious  army  in  the  North,  had  dep»:id^  almost  entirely  upon  the 
iiasty  levies  of  the  adjoining  counties,  for  the  little  band  with  which  he 
rushed  into  battle  with  the  invader*  All. who  were  capable  of  bearing 
arms  in  Kent  were  in  that  fatal  field.  Syred  was  left  among  its  dead ; 
^nd  its  survivors  were  without  a  .leader.  William,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  disappointed,  in  the  expectation  of  the  people  flocking  to  his 
standard;  s^nd  returning,  to  Hastings,  awaited  a  reinforcement  from 
Normandy  before  he  adv^ced  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Saxon  Chronicle  ascribes  the  election  of 
the  child  Edgar  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  to  Aldred,  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  the  Corporation  of  London.    Stigandf  seems  4o  haveielt 

*  The  exertions  which  wore  made  by  the  monks  of  Normandy  for  the  equip* 
nhent  and  transport  of  William's  army,  and  tlie  large  body  of  ecclesiastics 
wbich  aocompanied  it,  accord  with  the  deliberate  purpose  here  suggested  of 
pvertuming  the  AnglO'Sa^on  Church.  Indeed,  direct  testimony  will  seldom 
constitute  so  satisfactory  a  proof  as  is  to  be  derived  from,  the  combination  of 
incidental  testimonies  given  In  this  and  the  foregoing  paper.  (Vol.  U.  pp. 
605.  514.) 

•  f  It  is  not  without  a  laborious  consideration  of  the  sources  from  which  the 
history  of  the  period  is  to  be  derived,  that  a  view,  so  adverse  in  manj  respects 
to  those  taken  by  other  compilers,  is  here  given.  A  passaffe  of  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner,  bearing  so  directly  as  it  does  upon  the  ecclesiastical  history,  will  jus- 
tify a  distinct  notice.  He  says,  William  ''  cherished  the  friendship  of  the 
clergy,  whom  the  papal  favour  had  already  attached  to  him."  That  be  courted 
thc^ir  favour  by  the  most  deliberate  hypocrisy,  until  ho  was  prepared  lo  uiaDi* 
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that  t)»e  crisb  demanded- manhood,  and  not  to  have  pforfeicipated  irr 
tb$i|^  illradviaed  counsels*     The  Earls  Edwin  and  MoreAr  profl^red^ 
their  aid ;  hut  it.  came  tardily  in,  for  they  had  dudlenged^  the  periloos^ 
eminence. for  themselv^,  and  were  not  ato&ed,  as  in  the  elcmon  dP 
Harold,  by  a  sense. of  the  wisdom  of  the  choice.    No  combined  ope-' 
rations. seem  to. have  been  concerted:  and  when  William,  after  a  cir-' 
4?uitous  march  by  Winchester^  where  the  royal'  treasury  fell  into  his-^ 
han^^t  crossed  the  Thames  at-Wallinjgfford  and  advanced  to  Berkhamp* 
stead)  the  only  obstruction  he  encountered  was  from  thd  judicious  mea-' 
sures  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  who  felled  the  woods^cross  his  roufe. 
The  Churchman  remarked^  with  truth,  that,  **  h^  others  done  tfidir 
duty,  as  well,  the  Conqueror  would  never  have  advanced  so  far.^    At 
that  point,  however,,  he  was  met  by  Aldred  and  the  young  King;  by- the 
citizens- and  the  Earls,  wba  *' submitted  for  need,  when  the  most  hantf 
^«s  done."    Theplnndec  and  violence  of  the  army,  however,  kept  alive 
the  intimidation;  and  he  was  crowned  at  Westminster  by  Aldred,  and 
by  Qeofiroy,  Bishop  of  Coutances,  who  had  accompanfed  hinr,  wifli  sor 
Uttle^how  o££ree  dbction,  diat  the  flames  which  his'troops  had  kindled 
were  raging  round  the  church  during  the  hurried  consecration,  ttid 
pnly.jifew  Priests  remained  to  witness  it.    ^  Sligandus  vird  tarn  cru*. 
ento.et  alieni  juris  invasori,  manns  imponere  recusavit."-  (Chron*T« 
Wilussr.)    The  Primate  was  not  a  man  to  despair  of  tlie  liberties  of  hf9 
^QUiitryraiid.to  be  borne  along  by  the  majority  to  the  feet  ^the  Nor** 
man*  -  Wh^  outnumbered  in  the  council,  he  with^ew  to  his  ^ocese; 
He  finmd  the  spirit  of  resistance  already  revived  by  the  tyranny  of 
the  garrison  of  Dover ;  and  when  the  Conqueror  advanced  into  Keht^ 
from  Jxondon,  in  the  confidence  which  his  recent  success  had  exdted^- 
the  force  of  the  county  was  rallied  under  the  command  of  Stigand>  mod 
pfGgdsin,  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  and  prepared,  at  any  raite,  to  trea^ 
with  arms  in  their  huids.    They  took  post  in  the  woody  defiles  on  hii^ 
ratttOy  Slid: had  the  good  fortune  to  get  William  himself  into  fiitar 
power ;[  a  tran«ent  success  which  they  improved,  by  extorting^  front 
him  the  confirmation  of  their  ancient  usages  as  the  condition  of  their 
allegiance. 

.  It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  npon  what  pnnciple  the  authority  ibi^ 
this  relation  is  impeached.  That  it  is  derived  solely  from  the  provincial 
Chronicle  of  Spot,  is  an  extraordinary  objection  on  the  part  of  if$  im- 
pugtiers,  of  whom  Sbmner,  who  stands  at  their  head,  laments  the  dist 
appe^ranf^e  of  the  works  of  that  chronicler,  saying,  he  should  perchance 
haye  brought  his  Antiquities  of  Canterbury  ta  more  perfection,  could 
he  have  recovered  a  copy  of  them.    There  are,  indeed^  few  circum- 

fiwl  faiB  nsentmetit  in  their  utter  extermtoation,  is  tinquestionabfe ;  hut,  tliat 
tbey  irvere  attached  to  him,  is  in  atter  coniradictioD  to  the  facts  which  exhihii 
thora  among  the  most  resolute  and  only  consistent  of  his  opponents,  and  that 
tbey  were  attached  to  him  in  consideration  of  the  papal  favour,  is  disproved 
by  the  eirciimstance  of  their  beinjg^  adverse  to  the  Pope  himself.  The  Anglo- 
Maxoa  elergy  scarcely  execrated  the  Conqueror  less  than  the  monks  af^reed  to 
eulogize  him. .  ....-> 
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stanch  io; the  history  of  th&period  so  well  authenticated*,  via?,  by^^ 
faipt  traces  which  remain  to  this^y  in  the  customs  of  Kent:  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  subsequent  attempt  of  the  citisens  of  Exeter  to  re^ 
tain  their  ancient  laws,  when  they  transferred  their  allegianice^  #&s' 
steadily  i:esi8ted  by  the  Conqueror.  **  Non  est  mihi  moris  ad  banc  con- 
ditionem  habere  subjectos,"  was  the  language  of  the  Norman ;  but  hi» 
person  was  not  then  in  their  power..  ^  . 

.  To  the  intrepidity,  whidi  the  Primate  had  thus  manifested,-  Is  also* 
to  be  ascribed  die  precaution  <^  the  Conqueror  in  requiring  him  to  ae^ 
company  him  when,  he  revisited  Normandy  in  the  following  spHdgi 
Stigand  had  rendered  himself  peculiarly  an  object  of  apprehension  ^ 
and  it  seems  probable,  that  Egelsin  also  was  among  the  number  distin^ 
guided  by  Yv  illisun's  jealousy..  He  had  well  merited  the  preeanitioil  t 
whjch  in  no  respect  appears  of  Ethelnoth,  Abbot  of  Glastodbbryi  wln^ 
ther  the  Conqueror  luia  not  penetrated  before  be  returned  taNofgWfliti 
d^^and  whd  certainly  nvould  not  have  been  designatted  by  Ordeneud 
VijtsUis  as." Cantuariensen  Satrapem."  A  trifling  error  in  the  aune 
is  &r  more  likely^,  and  that  the  '•'  Egelnodum  quoque"  of  the  monk  of 
Saint  Evroult  refers  to  Egelsin. 

:  The  violence  of  the  Normans,  which  had  been  iU-restraihed  eiven  iit 
the  presence  of  William,  knew  no  bounds  in  his  absence.  -  The  reoog'^ 
nition  of  laws  from  which  the  people  had  looked  for  security,  became 
utterly  nugatory  under  a  despotic  soldiery,  whose- licentiousness  seems 
rather  .to  have  been  encouraged  than  checked  by  the  King^  LieuCe-' 
Hants*  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  in  despite  of  his  function,  appears  t& 
have  had  as  little  respect  for  the  possessions  of  the  Churdt^  as^tbci 
military  displayed  for  the  persons  and  property  of  individuids;  and  the 
discontents  and  insurrections  which  broke  out  in  every  part  of  die 
epuntry  afforded  the  Conqueror  a  plea  for  casting  off  idl  appearance 
of  cpnciliation.  Stigand  returned  with  the  King  from  Normandy  i 
but  the  exterior  courtesy  which  he  experienced  ("  multa  ealliditate  fii-^ 
vi^".  89JS  Ordericua  .Yitalis)  coidd  ill  conced  the  storm  which  was 

*  The  late  Baron  Mascres  infers  from  the  silence  of  itie  Qe«ta  GuUiefcni 
Illative  to  any  conditions  made  bj  the  people  of  Kent,  when  they  subraittoci 
ta  William  on  his  first  excursion  to  Dover,  that  the  recital  is  a  mere  fiction  ; 
but  the  inference  is  erronsonst  lor  the  circumstance  is  recorded  to  have  takeir 
place  at  a  later  period.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  simple  out^ 
{ioe  of  the  fact,  and  not  the  moving  forest  and  its  other  embollisbmeats,  is  here 
eontended  for.  It  seems  very  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  the  relation  is  not 
indebted  for  those  embellishments  rather  to  Thorne,  than  the  original  chre- 


hardly  be  disputed 

«r  that  the  avowed  purpose  of  William  to  interfere  with  the  faith  and  disci- 
pUne  of  the  Church  was  calculated  to  place  Stigand  at  their  head,  even  had  be 
been  less  involved  in  secular  parsuita  than  he  is  recorded  to  have  been  >  a  r»< 
eord  which,  consistently  with  all  that  we  are  left  to  glean  of  the  An^^loSaxoA 
prelates,  has  reached  us  in  the  shape  of  areproach.  *'  Curoque  eis  objiceretur» 
^piscopum  debere  nensart  ex  Religiono  et  Litoris,  non  ex  ambitione  et  mtnu- 
tiis;  respondebat  illud  metricum— ^^anc  ait'iMi  tempm,  alii  pro  *nN|»er«  mercs.^ 
Ra.  Bigden;  ' 


f^  Ht^dty  of  the  Diocese  of  Cafderbury. 

gathering  oyer  his  head,  and  the  explosion  of  which  seems  to  have 
t^eep  protracted  only  by  the  contest  which»  at  ^t  time,  subsisted  even 
for  the^hair.of  St«  Peter.     He  took  an  early  opportunity  of  leaving 
tjjbe  coui^ty  and|  aeicoQipanied  by  Ecfric,  the  gallant  Abbot  of  St.  Al- 
ban*s»  joined  the  patriotic  band  diat  had  rallied  round  the  unsubdued 
Qereward  in  the  Jsle  of  Ely*     The  character  of  the  Primate  is  dis- 
played even  in  this  resolution.     The  Ethling,  in  dismay,  had  winged 
his  flight  to  Scotland ;  the  Abbot  of  St.  Angostinefs  had  taken  the  pre- 
cai^tion  of  conveyti^  the  treasury  of  his  house  with  him  to  Denmark  f 
Vut  this  sole  hope  of  the ,  Anglo-Saxons  rested  on  the  courage  and 
conduct  of  Hereward,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  position  he  ramntained, 
and  Stigand  was  found  at  his  side*.     In  the  year  1(^70,  however,  he 
^ame  forward  to  confront,  at  once,  the  resentment  of  William  and  of 
the  PfqpalJSee.     The.  former  was  contented  to  divide  theodiom  of  per* 
secutuH),  and  the  latter  well  pleased  to  re*assert  its  jurisdiction  over 
the  EqgU^h  Hierarchy.     Ermeafrid,  Bishop  of  Sion,  presided^  in  the 
c^paQityof  legate,  ata  council  held  at  Winchester;  ^id  the  ofihiees 
of  S^igfuid  against  the  duiir  of  St*  Peter  were,  at  any  rate,  valid  charges 
before  a  tribunal  so  constituted.    At  what  stage  c€  the  proceedings  the 
Primate  made  his  <^peal  does  not  appear;  but  as  William  protested 
that  he  was  far  from  harbouring  any  animosity,  and  as  a  true  son  of  the 
Church  committed  the  cause  to  the  Pope's  authority,  he  was  lured  from 
his  retreat  .to  assert  the  independence  of  the  English  Church ;  for  he 
could  entertain  littie  expectation  of  averting  his  own  deprivation.  That 
he  had  beei^  contented  to  use  the  ragged  pall  of  the  Ex-prhnate  Robert 
for  siss;  years ;  that  he  had  received  one  at  length  from  the  Anti-Pope 
Benedict^  wer<$  sufBcient  proofs  that  he  had  not  entered  by  the  door  into 
his  fold ;  but  the  aggravation  of  simony,  iathe  latter  charge,  is  disproved 
by  th^  admission  of  the  former.   Unconcerned,  as  he  manifestly  was,  at 
^e  appearance  of  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome»  it  is  not  very  likely 
Uiat.he  should  have  been  induced  to  purchase  the  recognition  of  a 
^i9petitor  by  C4»rupt  means :  on  the  contrary,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  Benedict  would  have  been  well  pleased  to  gain  so  powerful  an 
accession  to  his  party  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  Hierarchy,  by  so  cheap  a 
profier.    Want  of  learning  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  imputation 
'  solemnly  brought  forward  at  the  council;  and  aa  it  constituted  a  charge 

*  Herevard  maiDtaiued  his  post,  in  the  heart  of  the  land,  no  las  than  seven 
years  j  and  when  at  length  the  Copqaeror  gained  admittance  by  the  treason 
of  the  eQc]esiastiCs»  whose  lands,  without  the  limits  of  the  isle,  had  been  seized 
and  girjep  to  the  Norman  soldiery,  he  alone  refnsed  to  surrender,  and  led  out 
bis  folJowers  triumphaniljf,  (Sax.  Cbron.)  and  continued  in  sufficient  force  to 
defeat  Ivo  Tailboys,  to  whom  William  had  condemned  the  sister  and  the  es- 
iates  of  the  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar.  W^  have  a  characteristic  account  of 
the  conduct  of  William  on  his  entrance  into  Ely.  He  took  the  epportonity 
of  the  monks  being  in  the  refectory,  and  went  ipto  the  chureb  without  suffer- 
ing them  to  be  summoned  to  tots  his  offering  upon  the  shrine  of  St.  Ethel* 
dredap  The  rancour  with  which  he  regarded  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy,  who  op- 
posed him  upon  a  more  consistent  principle  than  actuated  any  other  class, 
displayed  itself  even  in  the  performance  of  the  exterior  devotion  which  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  omit.  ->-'-. 


m  A^  «SI^«d<{U|(;|t  l^^^ia^  Agamt  others,  it  k  pot  unreascmaVle  to 
^kry^tjpie  hm  be^n  ni^ju^Uy  a^pened  ia  that  inspect  by  historians. 
yikmfLyBfdkt  i$  prteconc^rted,  however,  it  is  ^little  avail  that ^ar^^es 
Bfe  ipy^lsdf^ed  or  suhjstftntiitted ;  (be  council  proceeded  to  his  depriva* 
^n;  ax^  the, tender  mercies  of  WiUfgin  did  not  preclude  the.precaa*- 
lion  ofa  rigojpus  imprispnmeat,  frdm  which  the  degraded  Primate  es- 
xiaped  only  by  deiith;  which  he  is  charged  with  having  accelerated  by 
jrefiol^Uely; refusing  all  sustenance:  a  secret  of  his  prison-house  which 
it^Wf^  necessary  tp.  believe  implicilily  upon  the  report  of  his  keq>ers. 
The  death  of  CatQ  was  glorious  only  in  ^e  ignorance  of  Christianity ; 
£jid  thqugh  the  resistance  which  Sttgand  had  opposed  to  the  assump- 
tions of  Rome  do.es  not  necessarily  infer,  in  all  respects,  a  clearer  in- 
^ght  into  the  Gospel  ih^a  was  characteristic  of  the  age,  it  must  be  un- 
suspected  testimony  upon  which  we  would  be  induced  to  impute  to  him 
fhe  cha?ge  of  ^f-destruction^  even  in  despair  of  the  liberties  of  his 
cpuutry, 

The  blow  haying  thus  fallen  upon  him  **  cujus  inter  Anglos  aucto- 
^itas  eral  summa/'  the  Legate  proceeded  in  successive  councils  to  re- 
inodel  the.  Churoh  by  the  removal  of  all  natives  from  its  dignities.  In 
jthua  i^^difig  himself  to  the  views  of  the  Conqueror,  he  seems,  however, 
to  k^ve  oyerstept  his  ccHumission,  since^  not  only  are  many  admitted  to 
have  been  deprived  "  quos  nulla  evidenta  causa,  nee  concilia,  nee  leges 
liecuU  damnabant  i"  but  among  them  the  venerable  Wulstan  was,  with 
))etter.  judgment,  (unless  indeed  we  admit  the  miraculous  interposition 
fO  \aa  favour^)  reinalated.in  his  see  of  Wo^ester  by  Lanfranc;  and  the 
JeiMrn^d  Agelric»  Bishop  of  §elsey,  was  directed  to  be  restored  *  by  the 
Pope.hi^Qself.  Th^Be.eyidences  were  hardly  wanting  to  prove  that  the 
t^pMst  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  were  altogedier  arbitrary ; 

\h  vnanif^  as  i&  the  acrimony  with  which  the  monkish  chroniclers 
^pe^k  of  ^hem»  it  is  strange  how  little  suspicion  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
isted Qf  their  veracity.  The  slanderous  tale  has  been  repeated  from  age 
io  age,  and  we  have  been  taught  to  hail  the  genius  of  Lanfranc,.  which 
jva/s  employed  in  the  support  of  transubstantiatibn,  and  the  tyranny  of 
4ie  ^rman  which  riveted  the  supremacy  of  Rome  upon  the  English 
.Cb^rph,  afi  the  commencement  of  an  asra  of  light ;  and  to  wrong  the 
p^emosyi.fif  tho^e  who  struggled,  to  assert  the  libetty  which,  after  suc- 
ceeding centuries  of  the  most  debasing  superstition,  we  praise  God  for 
fajiving  restored  to  ourselves. 

Lanfranc,  Abbot  of  St*  Stephen's,  at  Caen,  had  already  rejected  the 

*  iPoedera.  Edit.  1816.  ^i  is  probable  that  he  wa9  actaally  re9tored,  botng 
frequently  spoken  of  as  3i>*ihop  of  Chichester,  \¥bilher  the  see  was  removed  io 
the  interval  of  his  deprivation.  Parker  also  gives  an  extract,  ex  libro  Consti- 
^ttUoBum  JScclesise  IVigorn,  which  seems  to  refer  to  his  restoration.  **  Anno 
1076.  Concilium  apud  Winton,  in  qua  fratris  nostri  Ailrici  Cicest.  quondam 
Episo.  causa  panonice  4el)nita»  et  at  certum  flnem  perducta  est"  The  Pope's 
letter,  firs|  published  io  the  Foedera,  as  above,  appears  not  to  have  fallen  uader 
the  eye  of  .Oodwyn»  QF  of  Richardson  his  annotator ;  and  the  proceedings  of 
ihe  a^ove  eouucil  l^ye  eonsequently  been  confounded,  without  adverting  to 
date8,.wi|h  thai  in  Mfbii^h  h<$.  was  deprived*  . 
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«ee  Qf  RoueD»  andy  according  to  Ordericus  Vitalif,  ike.  pttpoey  itsetC;^ 
y  indubitatum  teoeiis  quod  sitnul  ire  non  potaeUt  laoiiachi  ociuint  ^' 
Archt^raesulis  negocium,"  when  he  was  sidicitediiy  Brmenfirid  thi!  Le<^ 
gate>  oh  his  return  from  England,  to  axsoe|>t  the  Arcbbishoprieof  Caii^ 
terbury.  His  appointment  was  ahy  tbii4p  but  regular,  aoooi^dihg  td"- 
what  was  subsequently  pronounced  canonical;  but  ne  was  certainly  aic* 
ceptable  to  the  court  of  Rome.  It  is  recorded  that  the  Fo^  (Ale»»^ 
der)  rose  to  receive  him,  on  his  going  to  Rome  A>r  his  pid),'  ill  compli* 
ment  to  his  pre-eminent  4ibilities ;  a  pre-eminence  to  whieh  die  due* 
ceeding  Pontiff,  even  the  imperious  Hildebrand,  was  ecmapelled  to  bow ; 
:when,  after  pretending  to  havve  received  from  the  Vii|^n  nersdf  the  le^ 
velation,  that, '' nihil  de  sacrificio  Christi  cogitandum,  mlril  esse  tenen*^ 
iluDi,  nisi  qu6d  tenerent  authentiess  scripturss,  contra  quas  Berengariua 
nihil  habebat,'*  he  finally  jNTonounced  for  the  opposite  opinion  of  Laii^ 
franc,  and  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  council  of  VerceUi,  in  that  6f 
Rome,  in  the  year  1079.  Indeed,  since  William  had  resolved'  to^  re*> 
model  the  Church,  it  was  fortunate  that  the  cnliitation  of  Lltnfra&c  had 
rendered  *  the  Duchy  of  Normandy  a  seed  plot  front  wfakh,  at  an^ 
rate,. a  regularly  educated  clergy  were  ti  hand  ta  transplant  Intatiie 
vacant  sees  and  monasteries  of  his  newly  acquired  kingdom,  and  that 
the  patriarchal  chair  was  destined  not  only  to  one  of  the  greatest  cha** 
racters  of  his  age,  but,  in  truth,  to  one  of  tiie  most  amiable.  ^ 

The  contest  relative  to  the  primacy  had  broken  out,  and  been  fo^ 
appearance  decided  by  William*  before  the  Prelates  embarked  Ibr 
Rome ;  but,  it  should  seem,  the  irritation  which  had  not  subsidid  in 
the  breast  of  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York,  was  aggravated  by  the  dis* 
iinction  which  was  there  shewn  to  Lanfiranc ;  and,  in  an  unforttiiiate 
hour,  he  and  Remigius,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  Jiad  accomnanied 
them,  revived  the  discussion  in  the  pi:esence  of  the  Pontiff.  AleXMi* 
der  deferred  the  points,  in  dispute  to  the  King  and  Parliament,' by 
whom  it  was  subsequently  decided  that  the  province  of  Canterbiny,e9> 
tended  to  the  Humber,  and  that  of  York  to  the  furthest  limits  of  SecM* 
land,  and  that  the  Archbishops  of  York  were  subject  to  those  of  Cm* 
terbury ;  but,  as  if  to  chastise  the  complainants,  he  alleged  the  irregtt* 
larity  of  their  appointments  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  King,  »id# 
demanding  his  pastoral  staff  from  each  of  them,  restored  them  only  at 
the  solicitation  of  ][ianfranc« 

Added  to  his  estimation  at  Rome,  his  influence  over  William  was  'tSt^ 
iriost  unbounded.^  The  Conqueror  had.  early  assigned  the  county  of 
Kent  to  his  uterine  brother  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  who  seenas,  in  die 
lawless  state  to  which  the  country  was  reduced,  to  have  grasped  at 
every  thing  within  his  reach ;  an  example  which  other  Norman  adven* 
turers.hadnot  been  slow  to  imitate..   Lanfranc,  and  equally  Ernest, 

«  '<  Hoc  ihftgistro  primitus  Norman oi  literatorlam  artem  perseratalt  sttot; 
«t  de  8cbol&  Beocensi  eloqoentes  in  divinis  et  neeolaribuB  sophists  process0- 
runt.  Nam  autea  sub  tempore  sex  Pucuni  Neustri»  vis  otlus  NormaoBdram 
libcralibus  studiis  adbassit;  nee  Doctor  inveniebatur,  donee  promisor  ea» 
iiiam  Deus  NormaDuicis  oris  Lanrroiicuiii  appullU^    JOrdericus  YitaliSr     > '  • 
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Bithop  of  Rodbester^  aod  Seolland,  Abbot  of  St.  Augiftdae's,  found 
tbeir  houaes  impoTeruhed  and  their  lands  invaded:  nor  was  Odo  con* 
ieoted  that  his  spoil  should  be  wrested  froin  him.    The  Primate,  how- 
ever, aj^pealed  to  the  King,  who  appointed  the  Bishop  of  Coutances  ^^ 
to  prewde  at  a  solemn  hearing  of  the  cause  before  the  whole  county,  as 
inr^  iiativea  as  Normans,  and,  establishing  the  claims  of  his  church,  re- 
coicered  no  lesa  than  twenty-five  manors  &om  his  powerful  aidveirsaries. 
Such,  indeed*  was  the  respect  of  Williain  for  the  Primate,  that  he  con* 
iided  the  government  of  the  kingdom  to  his  hands  whenever  he  was* 
ladled  over  to  Normandy:  a  confidence  which  was  by  no  means  mis- 
placed;  for  though^  afker  he  had  gained  his  point  with  the  Archbishop 
of  .Yoirkf  he  is  said  to  have  rul^  others  by  a  nod,  his  character  is  un- 
impeached  with  the  abuse  of  power.    He  seems  to  have  been,  at  all 
limes»  easy  of  access,  and  forward  to  redress  the  wrongs  or  to  relieve 
Ibewaiita  of  all  who  ajqpealed  to  him.    There  is  something^in  the  tone 
with  which  Jngulphus  speaks  of  him  that  demands  respect.    "  Pater 
pieuB,  et  semper  mihi  dulcissimus  patronus/  Dominus  metis  Archiepis- 
copua.Doffob.  Lanfrancus,  qui  post  obitum  Domini  mei  Regis  solus 
mihi  relictus  est»  et  in  (wanyfos  meis  necessitatibus  amicu6  infatigabilis, 
et  jidjutorJn  tribulationibus  indefessus."    Indeed  that  historian,  who 
was  led  to  m|^al  to  him  against  the  wrongs  wluch  his  abbey  of  Croy- 
laodsidferedfrom  the  violence  of  Ivo  Tailboys,  bears  testimony  both 
to  bis  courtesy  and  his  attention  to  business.    Lanfranc  appointed  hiiik 
to  meCi  hjiQ  in  Iiondon,  and  recommended  him  to  select  one  strong 
proof  of  the  ri^ts  of  his  abbey,  rather  than  to  injure  his  cause  by  a 
mnltiplidty  of  evidences.    Ingulphus  consequently  attended  at  the  time 
amppinted^  with  a  chirograph  of  Earl  Algarf ,  in  Saxon,  much  defaced; 
wbii:b#  having  previously  examitted  it  with  the  aid  of  his  council,  the 
Primate  kid  bdfore.the  King,  and  procured  his  warrant  to  the  sheriff  of 
Luicolnshire  to  investigate  the  claim.    Nor  do  his^  kind  offices  appear 
to  have  been  denied  to  the  unfortunate  English.     His  interposition  la 
&vour  of  Wulstan,  who:  was  deservedly  one  of  the  inost  popular  of  the 
Anolo^axon  prelates,  developes.him,  indexed,  in  the  character  of  a  mi- 
ram-monger  |g  wUchi  with:every  &k  allowance  for  the  darkness  of  the 

*  Gtooffroy  de  Montbray,  Bishop  of  Coutances  in  Normandy,  and  not  of 
Constance,  as  oar  bistorianSt.^Fen  down  to  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,' erroneously 
ddTbim,  was  in  hiffb  favour  with  the  Conqueror,  by  whose  grant  he.  held  no 
less  than  two  hundred-  and  eighty  mapors  in  England.  He  signs  himself,  in 
107%  ^  Uans  de  primatibus  Anglorum,"  and,  at  the  accession  of  Rufus,  "  re- 

E^bat  Qonsulatum  Northymbrorum ;"  in  which  earldom  he  was  succeeded  by 
s  nephew  Robert  de  Moubray.  He  docs  not  seem  to  have  concerned  himself 
much  with  his  episcopal  functions  after  his  settlement  in  England.  Indeed 
lie,  and  Odo,  who  only  returned  to  his  bishopric  when  chased  Arom  his  earl* 
dom,  exhibited  a  devotion  to  secular  pursuits,  greater  even  than  that  which 
the  monks  have  reprobated  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Hierarchy. 

f  Algar  was  the  father  of  Edwin  and  Morcar,  and  of  Liicia,  whom  the  Con* 
qneror  had  given  in  marriage  to  Ivo  with  the  estates  of  those  powerful  earls. 

|.  It  is  by  no  meant  the  only  instance ;  but  nothing  lesa  than  the  belief  of 
its  being  a, religions  duty,  which  is  enforced  by  the  Romish  Church,  could  for- 
tify a  man  with  patience  to  peruse  all  the  legends  of  Romish  miracles.  Will  it  be 


1^  Hi^MTp  of^the  Diaceie  oj  Cmierhir^ 


dmeeQ  anfd  ^^  add&isskq^  of  j^adk  AsimIs  in  dM  pWBliocf  of  fcu  c(»ti«ifl 
niom  we  x;im  hardly  Teconcile  to  hit  repntaticm  for  iir«|dcm  ft&d  gdod- 
ness  i  but  it  nevertheless  evinces  that  his  exertiofis  wete  not  coaiaed 
to  his  own  oountr jmen  and  his  own  party«  Incked,  be  has  tlie  fe^e 
of  having  interceded  with  the  Conqueror  for  the  life  of  Waltheof,  th^ 
last  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  earls,  dedarilig  that*  he  had  heai^  from  hini  in 
confession  the  part  whidk  he  had  in  the  eounsekp  ^f  the  iBsnrgents,  and 
thats  if  he  were  condemned  on  diat  account,  he  would  be  to  be  regwded 
as  a  martyr :  and  though  he  pf onounced  the  deposition  of  Wlfkj^ul  6># 
proclaiming  Waltheof  as  sucb  to  the  people,  he  subsequendy  became  « 
petitioner  to  William  in  his  favour  *.  '  .    . 

If  Lanfranc  appears  in  a  cfaaractier  adverse  to  tliat  of  a  peace^mafcevj 
it  was  manifestly  forced  upon  him  by  hiti  pobfie  4atMi4  It  Waa  not  wiEb^ 
out  eoftsiderable  tumnk  and  o]^poaitioii  that  lie  carried  into.eseatttioij 
die  cooaiittttiona  of  die-  eoimeil  of  Wmcbaiiffy  passed,  in  observanee  of 
tfaa  diiectioni  of  HilMniHi^  sgaiM  the  matried  ciergf.  His  true 
they  wiracr  not  ^tended^  hi  the  finst  instance,  to  the  plirc^ial  clergy  ct 
ebajdJufls,  tfho,  being  permitted  to  retain  their  wives,  were  only  f(^bid'» 
den  to  contract  marriagea  from  thenceforward ;  but  the  inferior  ovde* 
in  the  monaatenes^  who  did  not  enter  iarto  the  master  pc&y  of  their 
church,  clung  with  natural  pertinacity  to  the  connexions  they  bad 
formed,  and  resisted  the  enforcenent  of  rules  \q  which  they  were  not 
j^reviOusly  pledged  by  vows,  nor,  still  less,  bound  by  the  letter  of  Scrip* 
turev  •  The  spirit  of  the  peopie  w«s  too»  nmeli  crushed  by  the  Nbrman 
Conquest  to  afield  many  instances  of  that  resistance  wmth  br^e  out 
ip  Normandy,  where  the  Arcfabiriiop  of  Rouen  was  pelted  out  of  the 
cathedral  when  he  attempted  to  pronounce  an'  excommunicatioB  a^pinat 
the  wives  of  his  clergy ;  but,  among  other  mamfescadona  of  a  t^tm^ 
tory  spirit,  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine's  actually  attempted  the  life  of 
their  abbot,  one  of  those  *'  i^orum  stixdio  et  rigore,  Afonachatns  (qui 
jam  aliquantulum  tepuerat)  revixit ;  et  qui  defecisse  videbatur,  ad  pria^ 
tinum  robur  surrexitJ'  Lanfranc  had  l^ked  the  authority' of  the  Ab« 
hot  with  cihains  and  scourges,  but  it  was  not  ukiti  after  hia  d!ea<^  that 
the  G&tiaenft  who  had  taken  part  widi  the  monks  sufi^ied  the  ftamsh^ 
ment  of  having  their  eyes  put  out. 

Miaved  that,  where  that  Charch  retains  the  power,  such  is  the  course  of  read^ 
lag  it  (Kotates » 

*  Wlf  ketul  was  transferred,  <m  his  deposition  from  the  abbacy  of  Croylan((; 
fes  OlaAtonhnry,  tbe»  ander  the  goTerament  of  Thurston,  the  most  violent  of 
thfe  cbfirebnen  imported  ft^xA.  N'ormimdy.  Being  afterwards  allowed  to  retorii 
and  rt»ido  at  Petert>orough,  he  was  a  fireqoent  visitor  at  the  abbey  over  wbicb 
be  bad  formerly  presided,  where  h^  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect; 
liagalphus,  his  saeeesser,  conductinip  him  to  his  former  stalf :  "  nee,  ipso  sa« 
perstite,  mo  plenam  sponsum,  sed  semper  paraoymphum,  vol  procuratoreoa 
monastcrii  reputavV  says  that  bistoriair.  .    .    ' 


STATE  OF  THE  DIOCESES 


■  IN 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES, 


t  » 


FROlff  OCTOBEB  TO  DEGXMBEB  INCLUSIVE. 


CANTERBURY. 


MARRIED. 


At  East  Grinstead,  Sussex^  the  Rev,  J. 
IStratton,  M.  A.  Minor  Canon  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  and  Vicar  of  flalston>  Kent, 
to  Snmnnahf  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Uie  Hr.  W.  Headj.  of  East  Grinftead^ 

DECEASED. 

Suddenly,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  the 
8fitb  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Giles  Powd^ 
B.A.  40  years  Rector  ^  Aerise,  Kent. 
>  In  London,  the  Rev*  Arthur  Crichton, 
of  Ba4l<wrt>we,  Kent 

YORK. 
KRIFERRBD. 

The  Hev.  WiUiam  Clarke,  MA.  Pro- 
of Anatomy,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  to  the  valuable  Rec- 
tory of  Goisley,  Yorkshire;  Patrons,  thtf 
Master  and  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Butler,  to  the  Rectory 
.of  St.  Nicholas,  Nottingham. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Jefferson,  D.D.  Senior 
Fdkm  of  Sidney  College,  Cambridge,'  to 
Une  Rectory  of  South  Kilvington,  York-^ 
siMnre ;  Patrons)  the  Master  and  PeUo¥Fsef 
tto  Society.. 

The  Rev.  T.  Kilby,  Mimster  of  Alver- 


th<»|>e,-  Yorkshire,  to  the  Perpetual  Cu- 
racy of  St.  John's'  Church,  WakeCipldi 
Patron,  the  Rev.  S.  Sharpe,  M.A.  ■ 

Th^  Rev.  James  Saunuurea^  .  M.  A*  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Huggate,  in  the  East  Ridii%  of  York; 
Patron,  the  King.. 

MAilRIBD. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Horst,  B.A.  of  Pen!- 
stone,  near  Wakefield,  to  Louisa,  only 
child  of  Henry  Laughton,  Esq.  of  New- 
ton BtossomviUe,  Bucks. 
'  On  Monday,  the  26th  of  Septembei^ 
at  Gretna,  the  Rev.  T,  Cator,  to  Louisa 
Frances  Lumley,  second  daughter  of  th^ 
Hon.  and  Rev.  John  Lumley  Savile ;  aQ4 
on  Wednesday  re*married  at  Woniersley, 
in  the  county  of  York. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Jameson,  Precentor 
of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  R1p6n,  t6  Ani^ 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  T. 
Schaake« 

At  ^laljfax,  YorksWre,  the  Rev.  Tho^ 
tnas  Burton,  M.A.  Incumhent  of  Rastrick^ 
to  Mrs.  Wheadey,  mece  of  the  late  Henry 
Yarburgh,  Esq.  of  HesUngton  Hall,  near 
York. 

The  Rev.  W.  Andrew,  of  Wigbill,  neai- 
Tadcaster,  to  Elizabeth  Hester,  dnly 
daughter  of  P.  Hardcastle,  Esq.  sofidtoi^ 
late  of  Wakefield. 


25^ 


Dioceses  of  London — Durham^ 


DECBAIED. 

At  Selby,  the  Rer.  1.  Turaer,  Minister 
of  Bailow. 

The  Rer.  H.  KeUy,  Vicar  of  Buhqp 
Burton,  Toiksbire. 

The  ReT.  George  Holt,  Rector  of 
BrooghtoB,  as  also  of  WeUow,  near  01- 
lertOBy  and  of  Staupton,  near  Newark,  all 
in  Notdnghamshire." 

On  Wednesday,   NoTember  30th,  at 
Settle,  Yorkshire,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Carr, 
M.A.  one  of  the  Seniors  of  Trinity  Col'- . 
l^e,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1797,  M.A.  1800. 

LONDON^ 

X  PREFERRED.'  '' 

The  Rer.  Henry  Handley  Norris,  M.  A. 
Prebendary  of  IJirodaff,  to  the  Prebend  of 
Hdbom,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Paul;  Patron,  the  ^hop  of  liondon. 

The  ReT.  William  GreenhOI,  B.D.  Fel- 
low of  Trinity  College^  Oxford,  to  the 
Rectory  of  Famham,  Essex;  Patrons,  the 
Preddent  and  Fellows  of  that  Sodety. 

MARRIED. 

« 

The  Rev.  BeqJatein'E.  Nicholls,  B.A. 
of  Walthamstow,  to  Miss  Amelia  Poyn* 
der,,of  Kennington. 

A*t  East  Thomdon,  Essex,  the  Rev. 
WiUiam  Bond,  t»f  Little  Warley,  to  Le- 
dtia,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  J. 
Birch,  Rector  of  Coningham,  iu  the  sud 
county. 

At  St.  John's'  Sepulchire,  by  the  Ret. 
Dr.  HurloA,  Prebendttry  of  Salisbury, 
!the  Rev.  Dacre  Barrett  Lennard,  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Barrett  Lennard,  Bart  of 
Belhus,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  to  Ra- 
diael  Anna,  eldest  daughter  of  Jeremiah 
Ines,  Esq.  of  St.  Catherine's  HilL 
.;  At  St.  James';  Church,  Clerkenwell, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Whitehome  Bamett, 
B.A.  to  Elisabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
James  Lane,  Esq.  of  Pentonville. 

At  Homsey  Church,  the  Rev.  W.  Pres- 
grave,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,*  Cam- 
brid^  to .  Sarah  Isabella  Whtteley,  of 
Highgate,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Jo* 
se|Ai  Whiteley,  of  Leeds.  • 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Schreiber,  M  JL  Ree* 
tor  of  Bradwell,  Essex,  to  -Sarah,  third 
.daughter  of  Rear- Admiral  Bingham,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  his  Migesty's  ,di^ 
,in  the  Eastlofties. 
.  At  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  Richnd 
Bethell,  Esq.  M.A.  Fellow  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  a  Vlneiian  Fellowi  and 


Barrister-at-law  of  tlie  Middle  Temple, 
to  Ellinor  Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  Abra- 
ham, Esq.  of  Ke|^  Street  Rusidl 
Square. 

At  Steeple  Bmnstead,  Essex,  the  Revi 
William  Taylor  Wild,  of  Newark-upon- 
Trent,  to  Harriet,  only  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  H.  Stuart,  Vicar  of  die  former  place, 
■and  Reetor  of  East  Ifonyland. 

At  All  Souls  District  Church,  Mary-le-:^ 
bone,  by  the  Rev*  George  Townsend, 
M.A.  Prebendary  of  Durham,  the  Rev. 
W.S.  GiUy,  M.A.  Rector  of  North  Fam- 
bridge,  ^ssex,  to  Miss  Colbeig,  daughter 
of  Miyor  Colberg« 

In  London,  the  Rev.  G.' Stringer,  fourth 
son  of  the  Rev^  John  Bull, ''Rector  of 
Tattingstone,  near  Ipswich,  and  Pentlow, 
Essex,  to  Mary  Frances,  second  and 
youngest  daughter  of  Jhe  late  John  Coul- 
son,  Esq.  of  Hull. 

DECEASED. 

Atf  Chipping  Bamet,  Herts,  aged  57, 
the  Rev.  William  Mair,  B.D.  25  yean 
Curate  of  that  parish. 

At  Rettendoju  Parsonage,  aged  45,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Holmes,  B.D;  bellow  of  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  twenty^ 
one  years  Curate  of  Rettendon,  EsSej^. 
•'  At  Hammersmith,  after  a  short  illnes^ 
the  Rev.  T.  B.  Browne,  late  of  Bunting- 
ford,  in' the  44th  year  of  his  age. 
-  In  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly,  Septemb^ 
S9th,  In  the  6701  year  of  his  age,  th^ 
Rev.  John  Antiiony  Pemy,  D.D.  of  Mag^ 
dalen  Hall,  Oxford,  Dofliestic  Chaplain 
to  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  Rector  of  fiiU 
Crome,  Worcestershire,  and  Perpetual 
Cuikte  of  ,Oxend6n, '  Gloucestershfre.  '  ^ 
.  In  his  65tfa  year,  at  the  ReMory  House, 
Oreensted,  near  Ongar,  Essex,  the-Revi 
William  Hamilton  Warren,  M.A.  and  for- 
merly. Student  of.-Cbrisr  Church,  Oxford, 
thirty-one  years  Rector  of  Greensted,  and 
thirty-eight  yean  '^cSur  of  Great  Bud* 
worth,  Ohesfalve.  The  Vicvage'of  Great 
Budwortb  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  .an^ 
Chapter  of  Christ  Church.  He  took  dho 
degree  of  M.A.  in  1784.  ^ 

DURBAM. 

HARRIED. 

The  Rev.  WiUiam  Loasdalcr  B^  9oi 
cond  son  of  C  Lonsdale,  JSsq.  of  Arlaw 
Banks,  Durham,  to  Jiane,  eldest  d»nghter 
of  J.  Power,  Esq.  of  Backiqg^iam  Strest^ 


Dheeteiqf  Wincheitef-^Bangof^Butb  and  Welk.    t5t 


wnfCHmfBK 

pEEPkimsxi.  .^ 

The  Itev.  RolbenMm^^,  «m  of  th« 
UU  Uxii  Bi^op,  of  Queb9c,  i6  the  fUo* 
tory  of  Havaat,  ilanfiB ;  Patron,  the  Bw. 
shop  of  Winchestei:. 

The  Rev.  R.  fnfHym^^i  to  the  Rectorf 
of  J^Uogdpn .  Wro^ghtiQiv  -^^^ »  J^tran, 
the  Bijiliop  of  WiiK^ester. 

The  Itev.  EdVyUrfl  Baraari!,  M.A.  Vkar 
Hf  Be<]ear.  Xent,  to  the  RttJtdry  of  Alver* 
slpke,  Hantt^  JftAton,  ^  BUhop  of  W!nb> 
<^ester.  '  -         •. 

Jhf  ftei;.  Thdioiis  t.  Shapcc#,  Master 
of  the  Graituaar  School,  Southamptoo,  tcT 
Ae  Vicarage  of  St.  Michael's  Southaiap*. 
fyu^  Pdtroo,  the  Lord  ChaoceUar* 

JU  l&U  Switbm's  Ohiurcfaf  WiQche3ter; 
the  IfOrd  Buhqp<if  Barhados  toMUsReQ^ 
QeU,  iciest  daughter  «f  the  VeryBev.  the 

M  Bampt«i\,  Oj&rddure,  September 
ir th,  by  the  Riv.  W.  L.  BucW^  JI4.A. 
the  Rev.  Thomaa  Abton  Warren,  B.D. 
Rector  of  South  Warnbfrough,  Hantq^ 
and/on^erfy  FeUowx>f  St  John's  CoU^, 
Ozfi^rd;  te  Catharine,  eldest  duughter  .^ 
ttie  tate  Mt^  Seijeant  Mitnley,  C9^»4^' 
ripaer  oi  Bxdse*^ 

*  Thtf  -Rev.  tadi^d  Oeoige  RichkrdSr 
Vicar  of  Hambledon,  Hants,  Jto  Cathenhe 
BliBabeth,  widow  of  Captam  John  White. 
R.N«  late  of  ^iq^ion  Baee,  Sciasez. 

At  Bognor,  th^  J^^v. .  WiUiam  Knigh^ 
Reetor  of  Sleventoii,  Hants,  to  Carolmc^ 
eldest  dkHglieBr  ^  Jdhii  Fmrlal^  1£m.'  of 

•  -  ... 

l>ECEAj»]S»« 

•  Ag^;  Wi,  die  Rew.  Wlffim  j^aget. 
Kector  ^f  Otftton,  Shti^. 

•  In  ihe  Tlst  ^ear  ttf  Us  ftge,  ^  R«t, 
Griffith  Rich«ids„  Rector  of  Farlington. 
Hants.  • 

ST.  ASAPEt. 

■  ? 

..  Afe4  77,  ^he  Rav^  Rohert  WiffiApis, 
Beetor  of  l<i«fur,  Merionethshire. 

Aged  77,  the  Rev.  Robert  Parry,  Vifpr 
of  JBglwysvacfa,  Denbighshire. 

3AK60R,   . 

-  Tli#  ^.  l<ai«^  Jfim^f  M..A.  f  cU^  of 
NO.  y,  VOL.  m. 


Je«i6  ColIei^.Ojfoia,.  to  the  P«rpeftij4 
Curacy  of  Bodedeyrn,  Anglesea;  Patrensp 
thePriofl^l^and  Felk^fs^  ftat£ediMy. 

BATH  AND  WBLLJl  ) 

PKEFERRBD. 

•The  JKev:  John.  Vanhfiigl^  L£;B.\to 
the  IVebond  of  Tahheaieenihe.  hi  >  W«tt^ 
Gathedndf  Patron,  the liOEd  Biafaop. 

The  Rer.  Ridiai^d  Warnjar  ha»  bee^ 
ipstiteted,  hy  liis  Lordislup,  to  the  Vicacag* 
of  TimberseMBbe^  an  diepseientation  e£ 
the  liew  Pupbepdary. 

The  Rev.  WilKam  Walter  Quarfley,  ot 
Ca^ieiitie  Hdl,  Carabijd^  to  the  View- 
age  of  Keyasham,  Soffserset,  oa.  the  are» 
sentation  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

The  Rev.  Edward  OoSeridge,  B.  A.  Pel-* 
Uw.  «f  JEteter  Giikgt^  Oxhr^  to  ihe 
Rectory  of  Mo^Miver^  in  the  county  of 
Sjinpwet  i  PtftroBs,  itihf  Deaif  a«l  C  wods- 
« Windier,  . 

^^J^^l*  ^'  ^'  *'««»^»  ^  the  €tt«cy 

The  Rev.  Robert  VanbKwgb  Urn,  H^A. 
to  nbe  P^*b«>d  of  £«s«0n  hi  Q0I4MMV  iii^ 
tiifl  Qath^dnd  i^uidl  of.W<(Uej  fsitm^ 
the  liotd  ^iSitx^  . 
^  The  B«v.  Spfiw»  Hadw*  M.A,  1»r» 
todent  U  Chiast  Church,  OatiMt,  to  th» 
Vicarage  of  Twivertonj  Patron,  the  Ren 
Bailey  Whitehead,  M.A.;  to  hold  tht' 
same,  by  dUpen^atieOi  -with  his  present 
Vicarage  of  Batheaston. 

.     „     ,6jl.DAINED, 

At  a  publie  Ordinadonby  the  l^ft 
Bishop,  in  the  CaOiedral  Church,  on  Sun-^ 
day,  October  9th. 

William  Lowth,  B.A.  Christ  Church. 
Oxford.  . 

WilHam  Ge<9;ge  -Sawyer,  EA.  Bi&(4 
College,  Oxford.        ■        .  ^ 

Wiinam  Quekett,  B.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge^  n 

William  Wickenden,  B.A.  St.  John'j 
Collie,  Cambsidge. 

PBJE8T8. 

T.  Sweet  Escott,  M..A.  Fe^ow  of  U^ 
?»lnCidlege,Pxford, 

JM»es  Paubeny,  B.A.  Brnseo^ie  C#h 
logCf  Oxfprd. 

•    B^ift  Gmea  Rogers,  J8.A.  Oriel  Col- 
lege,  Oxford. 

s 
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John-  Sandford,  B.A. '  BaHol  College^ 
Oxford. 

.  Edward  Peiing  Henslow^  Jesus  Col-» 
lege,  Cambridge. 

Henry  West,  B.A*  St.  Peter's  College, 
Cambridge 

MARRI£D# 

At  Swinswkk,  the  Rev.  E*  W.  Caul- 
field,  M.A.  of  dueen's  College,  Oxford, 
and  yomigest  son  of  W.  T.  Caulfidd,  Esq. 
of  Rabendaff,  dneen's  County^  Ireland, 
to  Ann,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Pybus^' 
Esq*  of  Old  Bond  Street,  London* 

At  Wells,  Somersetshire,  by  the  Rev^^ 
C.  H«  Pulsford,  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Coney, 
Rector  of  Chedzoy,  to  Jane,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  J.  P«  Tudwayi  Esq.  M.P. 

PECEASED* 

On  Friday,  the  28di  of  October,  at  th0' 
Rectory,  Thnsbury,  aged  77,  the  Rev* 
WUliam  Brudenell  Baner,  M»A.  late  Fel- 
low of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  Rector  of^ 
ICJnisbury,'  and  of  Weston  in  Gordaho, 
Prebendary  of  Wells,  a  Magistrate  for  the 
county  of  iSoineiset,  and  a  Vice-Plwsident 
of  th0  Badi  and  West  of  England  Agri- 
cultunil  Society.  •  Mr*  Barter  loc^  hift 
degree  of  M.A.  in  1773.-r-The  Rectory 
oC  Timsbury,  Somersetshire,  is  in  the  ph 
of  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Baliol  Col« 

BRISTOL. 

FBEFERRED. 

Title  Rev.  J.  Surtees,  M.A.  .Prebendary 
of  Bristol,  to  the  Living  of  St.  Attgustin^ 
Bristol. 

CARLISUE. 

DECEASED. 

At  Great  Orton,  iiged  78,  the  Rev. 
Raines  Brisco,  Rector  of  that  parish. 


CHESTER. 

PREFERRED.  ' 

The  Rev.  John  Fleming  Parker,  to  the 
Rectory  of  Bentham,  Yorkshire ;  Patron, 
Thomas  Lister  Parker,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Kennion,  B.A.  of 
Chxtst-College,'  Cambridge,  to  the  Perpe- 
tual Curacy  of  Harrogate,  on  th^  fiobiina^* 
tion  of- the  iter.  A.  Cheap,  \^ear- of 
Knaresborough. 


ORDAINED. 
By  the  Lord  Bishop,  November  20th« 

PRIESf. 

Thomas  Stringer,  B.A.  Queen's  Col-* 
leg6,  Oxford. 

V 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Luke  Forster,  of  Blackburn,' 
Lancashire,  to  Miss  S.  Yale,  of  Bruns-' 
wick  Place,  City  Road,  London. 

The  Rev.  M.  D.  Taylor,  of  Great* 
Boughton,  near  Chester,  to  Jemima^' 
youngest  daughter  of  the-  lato  John 
Foulkes,  Esq.  of  Eriviatt,  Denbighshire*  ^ 

The  Rev.  Sir  Richard  le  Fleming,  Bart 
ftector  of  Grasmere  and  Bowness,  West-, 
moreland,  to  Sarah,  third  daughter  oTthif 
late  W.  B.  Bradshaw,  Esq.  of  Hahon 
Hall,  Lancashire. 

At  the  Holy  Trinity,  Chester,  the  R6y« 
Edward  Duncombe,  tidrd  son  of  Thomdff 
Duncombe,  Esq.  of  Cop  Grove,  York-'' 
shire,  to  Susan,,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  Charles  Mainwaring,  of  Oteley  Park,. 
Shropshire. 

'    DECEASED* 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Prosser,  M.A.  of  St* 
John's  College,  Oxford,  and  Rector  of 
Southwick,  Sussex. 

In  his  72d  year,  the  ReV.  R.  Ferryn, 
Rector  of  Stendish,  Lancashire. 

CHICHESTER,  . 

MARRIED. 

At  Christ  Churdi,  Middlesex,  the  Rev* 
B.  Young,  B.A.  of  Wartling,  Sussex,  to 
Elicabeth  Susannah,  eldest  daughter  of 
John  Holloway,- esq. 

At-  Broadwater,  Sussex,  the  Rev»-G. 
fi.  Whyley,  M.A.  of  Trinity  .College^ 
Cambridge^  Vicar  of  Eaton  may,  Bed- 
fordshire, and  Chaplain  to  -die  Right 
Hon.  Earl  Beauchamp,  to  Jane,  eldest 
daughter  of  Michael  Morrah,  Esq.  o^ 
Worthing. 

DECEASED. 

At  Rodndli,  aged  49,  the  R^y.  W.  Gab- 
Utas,  M.A.  Rector  of  Rodmiai  and  Otifig; 
Sussex. 

ST.  DAVIDS. 

PREFERRED.' 

The  Rev.  Wflfiam  Wiftts  Hanks/  to 
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the  Rectory  of  J^endergast,  Pembroke- 
shire. 

DECEASED. 

♦ 

iThe  Rev.  R.  Jones,  ojT  St.  iDogmell's, 
Carmarthenshire* 

At  Cardiffi  in  his  80th  year,  the  Rev- 
Powell  Edwards,  of  lilaadaff,  Rector  of 
Berry  Narber,  Devon,  and  of  Neath,  Gla-* 
moi^^ifishire. 

prefeiCred. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Ventris,  B.A;  of  St, 
Peter's  College,  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy 
of  Stow  ctan  Qui,  Cambridgeshire;  Pa-^ 
tron,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely. 

The  Rev.  Temple  Chevallier,'  late  Pel* 
low  and  Tutor  of  Catlrarine  Hall,  to  the 
Vicarage  of  ISt  Andrew  the  Great,  Cam^ 
bridge ;  Patroos^  the  IXeftn  and  Chapter 
of  Ely.' 

ORDAINED*  ^ 

«    By  fhe  Lord  Bidiop,  in  the  Chapel  oC 
the  Palace,  November  6th. 

deacons. 

George  Barber  Paley,  ¥*A.  St.  Peter's 
College. 

Edmund  Fisher,  B.A.  St.  Peter's  Coir 
lege. 

William  Henry  Walker,  M.A.  Queen^s 
College. 

Henry  John  Rose,  MvA.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege. ,      .      .        . 

William  Crawley,  M.  A.  Magdalen  Col- 
lege. 

William  Carpendale,  B.A.  St  John's 
'Colleger  My  Let.  Dim*  from  the  BUhop 
of  Bristol* 

priests. 

Thomas  W^rsley,  M.A.  Downing  Col- 
lege- 

Edward  Ventris,  B.A.  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege. 

Joseph  Taylor,  M.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege. 

Augustus  Dashwoflfd,  Pembroke  Hall. 
By  Let.  Dim,  from  the  Bishop  of  Norwich, 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Temple  Chevallier^  Fellow 
4Bd  Tutor  of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge, 
to  Catharine,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late 
Charles  Apthorp  Wheelwright,  Esq. 


The  Rev.Thomas  Aider,  M.A.  of  St, 
Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  to  Misi  Eliza 
Edwards,  of  Wantisden,.  Norfolk. 

DECEASED. 

At  Stretham,  in,  the  34th  year  of  hir 
age,  the  Rev.  David  Jones,  M.  A.  formerl)^ 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  sub- 
tequently  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  • 

At  his  apartments;  m  Trinity  College; 
Cambridge,  after  a  lingering  illness,  the 
Rev.  Peter  Paul  Dobree,  M.A,  Fellow  of 
ttiat  Society,  and  RegiuS  Rt>ressor  of 
Greek  in  that  University.     •  .      -  ♦ 

At  Huntingdon,  November  5th,  the 
Rev.  Francis  Okes,  Curate  df  West  Wrat- 
ting,  Cambridgeshire,  and  formeriy*  of 
Caius  College;  M.A.  1«10.  .t- 

<   .     '  EXETER.  ^ 

PREFERRED.  .  ' 

The  Rev.  John  Marshtdl,  to  the  Perpe- 
-tual  Curacy  of  St.  SidweO,  fixeterv     * 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Anhesley^ 
to  the  Rect6ry  of  North  Bovey,  Devon. 

The  Rev.  John  Co«Hdi  C^Us,  B.A.  t» 
the  Chisel  of  Saltasfa,  Cornwall. 

The  Rev.  Charies  Woollcombe,  S.Cfc 
to  the  Curades  of  Minster  and  Forrabury, 
tin  Cornwall;  Patron,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Winsloe*  .  , 

The  Rev.  John  BuUer,  B.C.L.  to  the 
Vicarage  of  St.  Juste,  Cornwall;  Patron^ 
the  King.. 

The  Rev.  H.  W.  Marker,  to  the  Rec« 
tory  of  Southleigh,  Devon.- 

.  MARRIED.      . 

At  Stonehouse  Chapel,  Devon,  ihe "Rev 
John  Baker,  LL.B.  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cam'l 
bridge,  to  Chariotte,  youngest  daughter  o 
the  late  Major-General  Kesterman,  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  formerly  of  Bishop'a 
Hull,  Somerset 

The  Rev.  WiUiam  Marsh,  Vicar  of 
Gwennap,  Cornwall,  to  Lucy,  fourth 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  T,  Napleton,  Rec- 
tor of  Powderham,  Devon,  and  Vicar  of 
Manuel  Gamage,  Herefordshire, 
•  The  Rev.  Thonias  Young-,  of  Probasf^ 
Cornwall,  to  Sophia,  youngest  daughter 
^  W.  Page,  Esq.  of  Southampton. 

A 

DECEASED. 

■  At  Exeter,  the  Rev.  Gayee  Patch. 

a'2  ' 
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GLOUCESTER. 

PRBFERKEO. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  Rice, 
D.D.  to  the  Deanery  of  Gloucester;  Pa- 
t^roD,  ^le  King. 

The  Rev.  Henry  WethereU,  B.D.  of 
t^niverslty  College,  Oxford,  to  a  Preben-; 
dall  Stall  in  Gloucester  Cathedral;  Patron^, 
t^  Lord  Chancellor. 

ORDAINED. 

At  a  private  Ordination  by  4ihe  Lord 
Bishopi  September  21* 

DEAC0K8. 

. .- Janwai  Hardwicke  Dyer,  M.A#  pf  Tri- 
Aity  College,  Oxford. 

Henry  Hodgson,  B.A.  of  Magdalen 
-College,  Oxford. 

Joseph  Frederick  Hone,  B  JL  of  Unt« 
^reiaity  CoU^ge,  Oxford. 

9BCBASED. 

At  Lidney,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Jones,  C»- 
«ate  of  that  parish. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Price,  B.A.  Curate  cf 
fitanehouse^  Gloaoestenhire.  . 

In  the  78nd  year  of  his  age,  the  rery 
•Rev.  John  Plumptre,  D.D.  Deanof  Gfou- 
cester,  and  Vicar  of  Stone  and  Wichen- 
ferd,  in  the  county  of  Worcester ;  to  the 
Ibrmer  living  he  was  instituted  in  17 78; 
to  the  Utter  in  1790.  The  former  lii^ng 
js  in  the  presentation  of  the  crown ;  4he 
latter  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.. 

HBREFORD. 

ntEFERREb. 

The  Lord  Bishop  has  eoUated  the  Rev. 
Trederidt  Twirieloxk,  B«C.L<  Fellow  of 
Mew  College,  Oxford,  Rectpr  of  Brpad- 
well  cum -Adlestrop,  Glottoester8hii:e«  and 
his  Lorddiip*s  Domestic  Chaphun,  to  a 
Prebendal  Stall  in  Hereford  Cathedral 

The  ReV.  Wm.  Cooke,  M.A.  Vicar 
of  Kpe,  to  the  oflSce  of  Porti(«ist,  m  the 
•drarch  of  Bromyard. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Wetherell,  B.D.  of 
Univerdty  CoUege,  Oxf<»d,  Prsbendnry 
4if  Gloucestec,  and  Rector  of  Thnmton 
msA  Kentehureh,  Hetefordahire,  .to  the 
ArchdaacoDiy  of  .HevefiHd.  .  Patron,  te 
Bidiop. 

By  &e  Lord  Bishop,  Nov.  27,  in  the 
duipdl  of  Winchester  College  :— 


Augustus  Hare,  M.A.  New  CoKeigef 
Oxford. 

George  Jeao^,  B.A.  Pembroke  CoDege, 
Oxford. 

A.  W.  Letchmere,  Pembroke  College^ 
Oxford. 

W.  Webster,  Student  in  Civil  Law,  JesUB 
College,  Cambridge. 

T.  Taylor  Lewis,  B^A.  St  John's  Col« 
lege,  Cambridge. 

PhiUp  Hall  Pahnec,  B.A.  Jesus  Col* 
lege,  Cambridge. 

PRIESTS. 

Edward  Wickham,  B.A.  New  College^ 
Oxford. 
J.  A.  Hanson,  Brazehose  College,  Ox* 

fiMTd. 

John  Evans,  BJL  M^igdalen  CoU^^ 
Cambridge. 

OBCEABBD. 

Aged  55,  the  Rev.  JohaLDly,  fomieriy 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  Archdeacon 
and  Prebendary  of  Hereford.  He  took 
his  degree  <tf  M.A^  in  1795,  and  B.C.L  ^ 
in  1801. 

LICHFIELD  AKD  COVENTRY. 

PRSFSRRED. 

The  Rev.  I.  Temple  has  been  appointedf^ 
by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  to  supply 
Lane  End  Church,  Staffordshire,  until  tii* 
choice  of  a  futiure  minister  is  dedded. 

eSOAIKED. 

By  Oe  Lord  Bishop,  at  St  PUUp'e 
Church,  Binmttgfaam>  Oct  %4 

DEACONS. 

Thomas  Boi^ney,  BJL  Clare  Hall^ 
Cambridge.  > 

James  Badger,  B.A.  St  John's  College^ 
Cambridge. 

.  Cornelius  Jesson,  B.A*  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

PRISSTS. 

Richard  Buckeridge,  J3t  John's  Gol* 
lege,  Cambridge. 

Bdward  Kempaon,  B.A*  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge^ 

XARRXEDw 

At  Whitdiurch,  Siaop,.  by  the  Rev. 
H.  MomOI,  M.A.'theRev.  J4din  MomU, 
M.A.  Fellow  of  Brasendfee  Cdlege,  Os^ 
foid,  to  Elisabeth,  relict  of  the  late  JitK 
Robert  Mayow.  • ' 
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At  Madeley,  m  the  county  of  Salop,  by 
the  Rev.  John  Rocke,  Rector  of  Clungun- 
ford,  the  Rev.  Edward  Pryce  Owen,  Vieat 
of  Wellington,  to  MIm  Daifoy,  only  daugh* 
ter  of  the  late  l^amuel  Darhy,  Esq.  of 
Colebrookdale. 

DSCEA8SD. 

In  his  71st  year,  the  Rev.  Joseph  $haw» 
head  Master  of  the  Free  Grammar  School 
of  Stafford. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Stedman,  M.A.  Vi- 
car of  St*  Chad's,  Shrewsbury.    ^       ' 

UNCOLN, 

FKEFSRREIS. 

Tlie  Rev,  7.  Brown,  Rector  of  Corving- 
ton,  Cambridgeshire,  to  hdd  by  dispensa- 
tion the  Rectory  of  Wistow,  Huntingdon* 
shire.  Patron,  James  Torkington,  Esq.  of 
StnkelyHall. 

The  Rev.  Chaloner  Stanley  Loathes, 
M.A.  to  the  Rectory  of  EUesboxough, 
Bucks;  Patp^>ny  Robert  GceeohiU  Russell, 
Esq.  M.P. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Martyn,  B.A«  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Pertenhall^  Beds* 

The  Rev.  Thomaa  HoUway  to  the 
Rectory  of  Partvey,  und  the  Perpetual 
Curacy  of  Spilsby,  near  Earsby,  under 
the  patronage  of  Lady  Willougbby  atkl 
Lord  Gwy^r. 

The  Rev.  Geoige  Osborne,  jun.  to  the 
Rectory  of  Stainby  with  Gunby,  Lin- 
cdnslure,  on  the  redgnation  of  his  father* 
Patron,  the  Earl  of  Harborough. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  White,  M.A.  Ministet 
of  Welbeck  Chapel,  Mary-le-bone,  Lon- 
don, and  Curate  of  Crayford,  Kent,  to  the 
Rectory  of  St  Andrew's,  Hertford.  Pa« 
tron,  Lord  Bexley. 

The  Rev.  Mark  Scott,  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Slawston,  Leicestershire. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Robert  Eden,  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  brother  of  Lord 
Auckland/  to  the  living  of  Hertingfbrd-* 
bury.     Patron,  Lord  Bexley. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Walters,  M.A:  Rector 
of  Dunsby,  to  the  living  of  Rippingate, 
Lincolnshire.  Patron,  Sir  Gilbert  Heath- 
cote,  Bart; 

The  Rev.  George  Henry  Curtois,  M.A. 
«f  University  CoU^e,  Oxford,  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Bast' Barkwith,  Lincolnshire.  Pa-( 
tron,  Q*  R«  Heneage,  Esq.  of  Hainton 
Hooee* 


The  Lord  Bishbp  has  collated  the  Rev. 
F.  Swan,  jun.  B.D.  late  Fellow  of  Bla^ 
dalen  College,  Oxford,  and  Rector  of 
Swerford,  in  that  county,  to  a  Prebendal 
Stall  in  the  Cathedral  Church. 

TheRev.  Ishalh  Case,  M.A.  of  Jeftus 
College,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Methtfringham» 
in  the  eounty  6f  Lincoln;  Patron,  the 
Right  Hon.  Frederick  William  Earl  of 
3ri8tbL 

The  Rev.  Mark  Scott,  Curate  of  Wett 
Heddon,  Northamptonslii^,  to  the  vicar- 
age of  Slawston,  Jn  the  county  of  Leices^ 
tfer.    Patron,  Earl  Catdigan. 


ORDAIMBD. 


24. 


By  Ae  Lord  Bishop,  at  Buckdan,  Sept. 


PEACONS. 


James  Beaven,  B.A.  St.  Bdmuftd  Hall, 
Oxford. 

Wm.  Ralph  Churtony  M.A.  FeHow  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

Thomas  Sandexson„   Magdalen    Hall» 
Oxford- 
James  Taylor  Wareingj,  B^A.  Exeter 
College,  Oxford. 

Wm.  Hamilton  Twemlow,  M.A.  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  By  lieU  Dim.  from  the 
BUhop  €f  Chester, , 

George  Atkinson,  RA.  Queen's  Ckvl- 
Ifge,  Cambridge. 

John  Edward  Bradford,  B.  A.  Corpuit 
Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

John  Peacock  Byde,  B,A.  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

Alexander  Joseph  Lyon  Cavie,   B.A. 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
.  James  David  Gfover,.B.A.  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge* 

Wm.  Halfhead,  B.A.  QneenV  College^i 
Cambridge.  ... 

,    Augustus  Davies  Ions,  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

John  Mandell^  B.A.  Catherine  Hall» 
Cambridge. 
Oeoige  Mori^y. 

,  Thomas  Tucke,  B. A.  Pembioke  UaU» 
Cambridge. 

Joseph  Pteces,  B.  A.  St  John's  CoUegen 
Gambrictee* 

Wm.  Stoiie,  B.A.  St  Peter's  Collegf, 
Cambridge.  By  Let  Diwh  frem  the  Arck" 
bishop  of  Canterbury, 

Wm.  Hammond,  B.A.  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge.  By  Lef,Dim.fr<m  the  Bishop 
ofljondoHn 
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.  Edward  Ventris,  B.A.  St  Peter's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  £y  Let,  Dim.  from  the 
Mishap  of  Ely. 

PRIESTS. 

*  Henry  Bashwood,  fi.A«  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

'  Cbaloner  Stanley  Leathes,  M.X.  Exeter 
Gonege,  Oxford.    . 

Thomas  Martyn,  B.'A.  Queen's  College, 
Oxford*  ' 

THomas  Pindar  Pantin,  B.A.  Queen's 
College,  Oxford. 

Robert  Shepherd,  M.A.  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Fhincis    Charles   Massingberd,    M.A. 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
.    Edward  Gardiner,  M.A.  BaUiol  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Christopher  John  Musgrave,  M.A.  St. 
Alban  Hall,  Oxford.  By  Let*  Dim,  from 
tha  Jrchbishop  of  Canterbury. 

James  Watts  EUaby,  B.A.  Queen> 
College,  Cambridge* 

.  George  Jackson,  B.A.  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge* 

Alexander  Macdonald,  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Edward  Manners,  Christ  College^  Cam- 
bridge. 

.  Henry  Manton,  6.A.  St  John's  Coir- 
lege,  Cambridge. 

.  George  Osboniej  B.A.  St  John^s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Alfred  Williams^  B.A.  Pembroke  Col- 
i^;e,  Cambridge. 

.  ftalph  Coote,  B.C.L.  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge.  By  Let.  Dim,  from  the  Bishop 
ffNonakh, 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  W.  Wright,  of  Huntingdon* 
^  Miss  Langford,  of  St  Ives. 

DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  John  Simpsouj  Rector  of 
Fiahtoft,  UnoolDshire. 

At  Allexton,  Leicestershire,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Fenwick,  M.A.  of  Xiincoln  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  Curate  of  that  parish,  and 
Vicar  of  Slawston,  in  that  county,  in  the 
patronage  of  the  earl  of  Cardigan. 

At  Huntingdon,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Oakes,^ 
^.  A.  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 
-  At  Hertingfordbary,  aged  72,  the  Rev* 
ll^nry  Ridley,  formerly  of  University 
CoileS®»  Oxford,  Rector  of  Hertingford- 
{^py  and  St  Andrew,  Hertford,  and  of 
Kirby  Underdale,  Yorkshire,   Master  of 


St  Mary  Magdalen  HospitM,  Newca^e- 
on-Tyne,  Prebendary  of  Glouces^r,  and 
one  •  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  peace 
for  the  counties  of  Herts  and  Gloucester* 
Dr.  Ridley  was  brother-in-law  to  the  Lord 
Chancellorl  M.A.  1776,  .B^  and  Dul>. 
grand  compounder,  in  1802. 

Aged  G9,  the  Rev.  J.  Applebee,  Pre- 
bendary of  Lincoln,  and  Rector  of  East 
Thorpe,  Essex.. 


LLANDAFP. 

•  •  •  • 

MARRIED. 

At  Pantedge,'Monmout]ishire,  the  Rev. 
W.  Powell,  youngest  Mn  of  the  late 
Howell  Powell,  Esq.  of :  Kevenrhossau, 
Breconshire,  to  Mary,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  James  Roberts,  Rector 
of  Kentchurch,  Herefordshire. 


NORWICH. 

PREPERRED. 

'  The  Rev.  WilKam  Wogan  Aldrich, 
3*C.li.  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  6f  Butley, 
Suffolk*  Patron,  Charies  '  ThellUsson, 
Esq.  of  Nottingham  Place,  Middlesex. 
,  The  Rev.  Wm.  John  BrOdrick,  M<«A. 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Castle  Rising,  with  Royden,  Norfolk^ 
JPatron,  the  Hon.  Fulk  Greville  Howard. 

The  Rev.  Geoige  Day,  Rector  of  Ear- 
sham,  Norfolk,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Beding- 
ham.  Patron,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Montagu  Salter, 
M*A.  and  student  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, to  the  Rectory  of  Swanton-Novers 
cum  Woodnorton,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk.    Patron,  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Barfiwell  Barnwell^ 
\fi  the  Rectory  of  Mil^ham,  Norfolk,  oit 
his  own  presentation. 

The  Rev.  John  Ackroyd,  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Egmere,  with  tlie  Vicarage  of 
Holkham,  in  Norfolk,  annexed.  ~  Patron^ 
t.  W.  Coke,  Esq.  of  Holkham  Hall. 
.  The  Rev.  Revett  Sheppard,  M.A.  U^ 
the  Rectory  of  Thwalte,  Norfolk.  Patron, 
John  Wilson  Sheppard,  Esq.  of  Campsey 
Ash. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Tacy,  M.A.  Fellow 
of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,    to  the 
Rectory  «f  Swanton   Morley,   with  tlieT 
Chapel  of  Wortliing  annexed^   Norfolk. 
Patron,  Edward  Lombe,  Esq." 


Dioe6ae  of  Oxfard. 


26»; 


The  Rev.  John  Edwardr,  M.A^  to  the 
Rectory  of  Fiomnghani,  Suffolk. '  Patronv 
(he  rifjit  hon.  J(Aak  HookhamFrere. 

The  Rev.  Gooch  Fowell,  to  he  Preachet 
of  St.  Mary,  Thetford,  on  the  nominatioii 
of  the  Mayor,  Bailifi&,  and  commonalty 
of  that  borough. 

The  Rev.  Courtney  Boyle  Bruce,  to 
the  curacy  of  RedlingfieldV  Suffolk,  on  tha 
nomfmt^n  of  Alex.  Adair,  Esq.  of  Flixton 
HaU. 

ORDAINED. 

At  a  G^eral  Ordination  in  the  Cathe- 
clral  Church,  Oct.  9. 


DEACONS. 


B.A. 


Robert  Jervia   Coke  Alderson, 
Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

James  Walter  Cary,.  B.A*  Magdalen: 
liaS,  Oxford. 

Henry  Rookin,  B.A.  Queen's  College^ 
Oxford. 

John  Georffe  Carless,  B.A.  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Augustus  Dashwood,  Pembroke  .Hall, 
Cambridge. 

^fhomas  Davidson,  B.A.  Queen's  Col« 
lege,  Cambridge. 

John  Osmond  Dekin,  B.A.  Downing 
College,  Cambridge. 

Frederick  Cooke  Fowler,  B.A.   Jesus 
College,  Cambridge. 

William  Lloyd  Gibbon,  B.A.  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

,  Robert  J.eckell^   B.A.   Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge. 

George  Marriott,  B.A.  Magdalen  Col- 
^e^t  Cambridge. 

George  Alexander  Paske,  B.A.  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

Garrod  Wade,    B.A.   Jesus    College^ 
Cambridge. 

Charles    Walter  Whiter,   B.A.   Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

Henry   Thomas  Wilkinson*  B.A.   St. 
Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 

John  Francis  Treadway. 

PRIESTS. 

.  Peter  Pering,  B.A.  Oriel  College,  Ox* 
ford. 

John    Brett,   M.A.   Queen's  College, 
Cambridge. 

.Charles  Abraham  Brook,   B.A.  Caius 
College,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Lovick  Cooper,  B.A.  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge. 

l^ncent  Edward  Eyre,  6.A..  Corpus 
Christf  College,  Cambridge. 


Charles  Barnwell  Herring,  B.A.  Cuuf  \ 
College,  Cambridge.  ' 

John  Lubbock,  B.A.  Caius  College, 
Cambridge. 

•  JohnNorris,  B.A.  Cams  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Edward  J.  Western  Valpy,  B.A.  Em- 
mantiel  College,  Cambridge. 

Josei^  Burges  Watson,  B.A.  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge. 

Robert  Wilson,  B.A.  Emmanuel  CoU 
lege,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Bissett,  M«A.  Marlschal  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen. 

MARRIED. 

At  Ipswich,  the  Rev.  Robert  Onsby,} 
B.A.  of  St  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge^ 
to  Lucy,  only  daugh^r  of  the  late  Capt^ 
Wetherell,  of  Great  Yarmouth. 

At  Listen,  Norfolk,    the   Rev.    EUir 
Wade,  M.A.  of  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
Cambridge,  and  of  Blaxhall  Rectory,  to 
l^arah,  only  daughter  of  Firman  Josselyn, 
Esq.  of  the  former  place. 

At  Kingston  Church,  the  Rev.  D.  Q, 
Norris,  only  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Nor- 
ris,  of  Tutterford,  Norfolk,  to  Mary  Pel- 
low,  youngest  daughter  of  P.'F.  WaIfiS| 
Esq.  of  Frattdn,  near  Portsmouth* 

At  Hackford,  near  Reepham,  the  Rev. 
Philip  Francis,  M.A.  of  Foulsham  Par- 
sonage, to  Eliza,  second  daughter  of  Guy 
Lloyd,  Esq.  of  the  former  place. 

DECEASED, 

At  Swanton  Morley,  Norfolk,  the  Rev. 
Wm.  CoUett,  Rector  of  that  place. 
^     TheRev.JonathanPalk,  Vicar  of  Isling- 
ton, near  Ashburton,  Devon. 

Suddenly,  in  his  66th  year,  the  Rer. 
John  Burrel,  M.A.  Rector  of  Lethering- 
sett,  Norfolk,  and  Fellow  of  the  Linnaean 
Society. 

The  Rev.  R.  Deane,  Rector  of  West 
Harling,  Norfolk,  aged  83. 
•On  Friday  Nov.  25.  at  the  Vicarage, 
House,  Great  Barton,  aged  67,  the  Rev. 
N.  Orman,  Vicar  of  Great  Barton,  Suf- 
folk, and  of  Wiggenhall,  St  Peter's,  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk.  The  former  living^ 
IB  in  the  gift  of  Sir  H.  E.  BunbUry,  Bart* 
and  the  latter  in  that  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. •    • 

OXFORD. 

PREFERRED. 

'.  The  Revk  John  Davies,  M. A.  Rector  of 
St.  Clement!s,  Worcester,  to  the  Rectory. 


SSi :    DiOceses  of  PetMorough^Baeheit&r-^IMM^iifyi 


of  Over  Wdrtoiift*  b'  Uiis  cuanty^  on  Che 
presentation  of  the  Rer.  William  Wilson^ 
of  Over  Wortofi  alAreiaid ;  and  also  Ucdn- 
•ed  to  the- augmented  Curacy  joi  li«llier 
Veiton,  «a  tbe  MiainlUidn  of  Jm.  Wil- 
aon,  Esqr  of  Battersea  Rise,  Middte«ea» 
.  The  Rev.  John  WilUam  Peten»  Rector 
<if  QnenmngtOBy  Glomefet^hlif^  la  the 
yiearage  of  Ueuig^otdf  in  tha  contiea  of 
Ozfoid  and  Berfcs^  on.lii»o«B  petilioila^ 
patron  thereof. 

Tbe  Rev.  James  King^  M.A*  to  the 
SectDisr  of  Hfnleyrtipoii-Thanicai  Fk* 
tron,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochnttf*. 

tCARRIED. 

The  Rev.  fhomas  CJharles  Bro^n, 
G^aplain-  w  ^  duke  df  M^^hette^,  to 
Ftan^  Page*  im¥y  d^tigfiteK  of  the  iate 
Wil&bti  Page,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  May,  of  Leigh,  td 
Emily  Catherine,  only  datighter  of  Wiffiam 
Saint,  fisq*  of  tbe  same  place. 

The  Rev.  James  Jackson  Lowe,  M.A* 
and  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford^ 
to  Catherine  Mary,  only  dsnghter  of  T.  W* 
TeW|  Esq.  banker,  of  Doncaster#         ^ 

,  On  SuiidAy,  Dee.  4,  at  Morton,  near 
fiicester,  in  tbe  64tb  year  of  his  age,  Ao 
Rev.  John  Lea  Heyes,  late  FeUow  of 
Eaeter  College.  .  Mr.  Heyes  had  Uttely 
been  insdtnted  to  tbe  Recttry  of  Bnsiiey^ 
fierts^  m  the  patronage  of  that  sodety^ 

mERBOROUGH. 

FREV£llIl£0. 

the  Rev.  Jo|m  RlHeett,  LUB.  to  die 
Rectory  of  Hom,  <tfi<w  Itoniiieldj  bi  Om* 
county  of  Rutland*  jPattron, ,  Sir  Oerard 
Koel  Noel,  B«rt* 

^  The  Rev.  Daniel  Heneage  Finch  Hat- 
fort,  of  "Weldb;!,  in  the  county  of  North*^ 
ampton,  to  the  Lady  Louisa  Greville, 
youngiesi:  daughtier  of  the  late  Hon.  Ro« 
hert  F.  Greville,  and  Louisas  in  her  own 
right  Countess  of  MahsBeld,  his  wife. 

Sept  ^7,  at  BuTpprave,  in  the  county 
of  Northampton,  the  Rev.  Charles  Candy» 
Of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  to  Mary, 
etdest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Haid- 
ing.  Vicar  of  Su1grave» 

At  Clapham,  Nov.  I,  the  Rev.  James 
Murray,  B.A.  of  Catharine  Hall,  Cam* 
bridge,  Cur&te  of  Haslebeech,  Northants, 
to  dances  Maria,  only  daughter  ti^  the 
hu«  John  Braaier,  Es^.  of  Camberwdl. 


Bobsf t :  MentgoMciy,  Hedev  ^  Holerfr 
Northampianshiie,  to  Jane,  (danglMer  -of 
Thomas  Walker,  Esq.  of  Jelm  Street^ 
BoiterdRow^ 

DECEASED* 

At  Thorpe  Achutch^  near  Onndle,  lis 
his  SOtb  year,  the  Rev.  Lg|itktot»  Powys^ 
Rector  of  that  place. 

The  Rev.  Matthew  Lamb,  Rector  of 
Eydon,  Northamptonshire. 

At  Mmdmrth,  ifotAatnptottshiitf,  fb^ 
Rev.  Samson  White,  M.A-.  Reetorof  that 
Parish,  IHcar  of  Upb«veiH  Wiite,  and 
UteFelk>witf  Met  College,  Oxford.  He 
tdbk  Jtho  degree  of  JdJI.  in  17d9* 

At  Kibworth,  agoA  %ft,  tm  Rev.'inil»^ 
Boa  TbeaiasyB.D.r  Rostov  of  ishanti  llisr* 
diamptonshire,  many  yearo  OHM-  ol 
^att  Fandoiw  '    '    - 

ROCHESTiSR, 


.  At  EUhaoi,  the  Rev.  B.  Ooest,  M.A.. 

of  Emerton,  to  Elizabeth  Callievine,  eldest 
daugfatsrof  T.  Ungbam,  Esq;  of  Shooteic's 
HiU,  Kent. 

SALISBURY* 

BRSFEILRSIV  '    ' 

The  Itev.  dhailes  Henry  Ho^^itoiw 
M. A.  to  be  one  of  .th0  Vicars  Chonl  o? 
Saiisbnry  Cathedral. 

The  Ref.  Edward  Wilton,  M.A.  tdt^ 
of  Queen's  (Allege,  Cambridge,  to  tho 
ofiSce.  of  Minister  or  Curate  of  Christ 
Church,  Nordi  Bntdley,  Wilts.  Patron* 
the  Yen^rajiile  Charies  Daubeny,  LL.P. 
Archdeacon  of  Sarum,  and  Vicar  of  Nortli 
Bradley* 

'  The  Revl  lUchard  Meredith,  B.A.  of 
St.  Edmund  HaD,  Oxford^  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Hagbom,  Beriu* 

The  Rev.  B.  Pope,  MX  bte  of  Christ 
Church,  Qxi^,  \p  tbe..Vicacagrf  of  Qx* 
borne  St  Cfeorge,  W9ts. '  Patrtms,  fli^ 
Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor* 

The  Rev.  AUaif  Mac^hefton;  MJA* 
Domestic  Chaphun  to  the  Marquis  of 
Tweedale,  and  Rector  of  Berwick  Su 
Leonard,  Wilts,  to  Margaret,  youxigest 
dtaghter  of  the  l«te  W.  Chdlmcn,  Esq. 
of  Glenericbt.  "^ 


I 


Diocese  4^'Uktri^skih:-4k!haob  fSSt^ 


Banett,  Wilto»  to  EHsa,  eldcit  dUoightflo 
itf  die  late  RicfaaidGoaiubeEe,  Ea^. 

At  the  Vicangtf  floOM,  31ibiiry»  "WfltB, 
dK  Rev.  T.  PrevMCr  IXIX  View  of  tint 
jktXf  and  of  EtulnAera^  in  Um  Mtnty  of 
SMMlr,  iHe  F€)tow  of  Canhl  Cottogi^ 
Gsinlprldge.  and  DonettSeCliaplaiii  to  lii«. 
EMia  HigWsifho  4A»  df  Cmnberfauid. 
'  Aged  9S,  iho  Aer:  il  CMcTr  Vittur  of 
CShereton  fbr43  yeanr 

At  Bisham  'V^eango*  ^e  Rev.  Roger 
Manwaring  Manwaring,  MJl.  of  Bmacm- 
noie  Coll^,  Ozfbifd,  youhgest  80o  .of 
John  Robert  Parker,  Edq»  of  Upper  flar^ 
by-«treet»  London.  He  tdolL  hft  degree 
orJf.A..Mayl3^iai8« 
'  A^  73,  th^  Rev.  O.  G.  Hayter,  Recr 
ior  «f  Compton  Baasett,  Wiltshire* 


W0RCE81^E«» 


T^e  R^.  Thfluas  Cbanbers,  M.A.  to 
the  Vkatago  of  Sba^ef,  Warwickihire? 
Patnni»  Robert  Xnight,  Esq.  of  Bai^t^ 
flonae. 

The  Ror^  Robert  fianderr,  B. A.  Secoftdi 
lilaBter  of  the  College  School,  bar  iem, 
elected,  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  a  Minor 
Canon  of  Wbree^ter  Cathedral.  '* 

The  Rer.  lohn  Dailsdn,  B.I>i  Reeiot: 
of  Wasfafnglxm,  Dttrfaaur,  to  be  a  Preben^i 
dary  of  Worcesfar. 

DSCCiSEO. 

The  Rev.  John  Cartwright,  itetftof  of 
Preston  Bagot,  Warwicksb!i!ie,  aged  53* 

The  Rev.  J.Wlitgfield,  DiD.Piwiendary 
of  Wencester,  Rector  of  Biom«gi«vc,  aM 
l^car  of  King^s  Moftoiu  < 


SCHOOLS  AND  HOSPITALS. 


The  Rev^  Thomas  Sanderson^  B.A.  of 
Magdalen  HaO,  Oxford^  to  the  MasCtr-' 
ihip  of  WelHtt^oroogb  Grammar  School, 

The  Rer.  John  Dove^  BlA.  of  Sduan-' 
^fergf  late  of  Rawden,  to  Aie  Ortunmar 
Sduwl  0^  Stoke  Golding,  Leioesterdifare* 
Patron,  the  Earl  of  Denb^. 

The  Rev.  O.  Powell,  perpetoal  Cnrati 
6t  St.  Mary's,  Thetford,  and  domestic 
Chaplain  to  l)k<  Earl  of  Albemarle,  tb  th^l 
If  astersbip  of  the  Pree  Gnmmair  Sdiobi 
and  Hospitaf,  Thetfbrd;  PaCrona,  thtf 
Mayor,  Burgesses,  and  CoBomonaltgi^  of 
<hesaid  Borough*- 


CHAPLANCIES« 


The  Rev.  Calvert  Moore,  fo  Be  a  Chap- 
laia  in  Ordinary  to  the  King* 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Randolph,  M.A.1ata 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Rector 
of  Hadham,  and  Prebendary  of  St.  Path's, 
to  be  a  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  King2 

The  Rev.  John  Sl^a^,  0.D.  Pfeben- 
-dary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Hig^  Master  of  St; 
Paul's  School,  to  be  a  Chaphrfh  in  Otdi* 
nary  to  the  King. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Stomg^  to  be  4  Chap* 
laiB  in  Ordinary  to  the  King. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  has  appointed 
t'he  Bev.  Chat.  ISTevilie,  'H.A.  Ferjpeimi 
Curate  of  Sheepsoombe,  in  the  Diocese  of 
Gloucester,  to  be  oncf  of  bis  Grace's  Do* 
mestic  Chaplains. 

The  Ri£^t  Hon.  the  Earf  of  Carlisle 
has  appointed  the  Rev.  WUHam  Walker^ 
iff  Slingsby,  to  be  one  of  his  Lordship'a 
Domestic  Cliaplains ;  also 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Crane,  of  WacQiam  Col* 
lege,  Oxford,  to  be  another  of  his  Lord- 
ship's Domestic  Chaplains. 

The  Rev.  fedward  White  is  appointed 
a  j<Hnt  district  Chaplain  at  Cawnpore^  in 
the  East  indies* 


am 


(Scotch  Chureh^^Irieh  Churchl, 


'  PREFERKBD»    • 

Irith  ChurcJu 

.  The  Rev.  Richard  Walsh,  to  the  Living 
of  Six-Mile-Vridge.>  Patron,  the  Lord. 
IJishop  of  Killaloe. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Leighlin  and  Fem» 
has  appointed  the  Rev.  Hector  Francis 
Vaugluui,  Curate  of  Enniscorthy  for  th» 
hist  15  years,  to  the  Rectory  and  Vicazage 
of  Myshall,  in  the  Diocese  of  Leighlin. 
.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Cpnnor 
has  collated  the  Rev.  Charles  Davies,  Fel- 
low of  Pemhroke  College,  Oxford,  his 
Lordship's  Domestic  Chaplain,  to  the 
Chancellorship  In  the  Cathedral  Church 
«f  Down.    , 

Sc9kih  Church, 

The  King  has  been  pleased  to  present 
the:  Rev.  R.  AUan  to  the  Church  and 
Parish  of  Little  Qunkeld,  in  the  Presby- 
tery of  Dunkeld  and  County  of  Perth. 

The  Rev.  James  Maitland,  to  the 
Church  and  Parish  of  Kells,  in  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Kircudbright,  vacant  by  ihe 


death  of  the  Rar.  W.  OiUMpie.  Patnm, 
the  King. 

MASRIEDw 

The  Rev.  C.  Cutbush,  ta  Miss  Eleanor 
West. 

,  At  Limeiick,  by  the  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean,  the  Rev.  Richard  Harte,  Vicar  of 
Drahidtarsna,  in  &e  county  of  Limerick, 
tl»  Sarah  Biaria  Duddell,  niece  to  the  Rev» 
John  Duddell,  Rector  of  St.  Iif  unchin's,. 
Pireliendary  of  the  Cathedral  of  Limerick^- 
and  fiinnerly  Fellow  of  Pembivke  Col- 
lege,  Oxftird.  ; 

DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  G.  Neville,  aged  39. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Wmgfield* 
He  died  at  Powerscourt,  Ireland^  of 
cholera  morbus. 

At  Cawnpore,  E.ast  TniUes,  the  Rev. 
H.  L.  Williams,  second  son  of  H*  L, 
Williams,  Esq.  of  Alderbrook  Hall,  Car- 
diganshire. 

Aged  85,  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Fleury,  Arch- 
deacon of  Waterford. 


It  is  fully  determined  by  the  Prelates 
of  the  northern  dioceses,  that  they  will  in 
future  ordain  no  candidates  for  wders, 
who  have  not  graduated  at  one  of  the  Uni* 
yersities;  we  believe  the  College  at  St. 
Bees  is  the  only  exception.  Hitherto  it 
bad  been  the  custom  in  the  dioceses  of 
York,  Chester,  Durham,  and  Carlisle,  ta 
psdain  young  men,  of  competent  learning 
and  quahfications,  who  were  either  edur 
vated  with  a  view  to  the  Church,  or,  if 
they  had  previously  pursued  any  oUier 
vocation,  had  devoted  two  or  three  years 
to  the  studies  preparatcHy  for  holy  orders. 
]Bul  the  great  increase  in.  the  number  of 


the  Graduates  6rom  oiur  Universities,  who 
are  desirous  of  entering  the  Church,  and 
the.  difficulty  of  their  obtaining  titles,  has 
very  pioperly  suggested  to  the  heads  of 
the  Church  this  judidous  restrictioD,  giv- 
ing to  the  two  Universities  that  preference 
which  they  so  justly  deserve. 
.  On  Tuesday  morning*  Dec.  6,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  held  bis  primary 
Visitation  of  the  Dean,  Dignitaries,  Canons 
Rendentiary,  Prebendaries,  and  Officers  of 
the  Cathedral,  in  the  Chapter-house  ^ 
Hrhich  is  the  first  Visitation  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  held  for  more  thaa  «  cea- 


PROCEEDINGS 


of 


THE   UNIVERSITIES. 


•  * 


OXFORD. 


DEOAEEjl  iONFERBJED, — J^ROK  SEPTEMBER  TO  DEGEKBEE.  IKCtVSIVf..  , 


I>OCTOR»  IK  DlVINlTlf. 

November  3. 
.    The  ReT.  William  Buckland,  Canon  of 
Christ  Churchy  and  Reader  in  Geology  and 
Mineralogy. 

December  !• 

•  The  Rev.  Q.  Saxby  Penfold,  Merton 
College* 

DOCTORS  IN   CIVIL  LAW. 

'November  3. 
John  NichoU,  Esq.  Uite  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  Grand  Compounder. 

r 

December  8. 

'  Philip  Wilfiaou,  Bsq.  late  Fellow  of 
Kew  College,  Vinerian  Professor  of  Cora* 
uon  L«w«  Grand  Compounder. 

BAC^HELORS  IN  DITINITr. 

October  20. 

-  The  R'ev^  J^hard  Scott^  Brttenose 
College,  Grand  Compounder. 

The  Rev.  Josqph  White  Niblock,  St. 
£dmundH«ll. 

November  3. 

'  The  Rev.  John<  Bayly  Somen  Carwi- 
then,  St  Mary  Hall. 

December  1. 

Tlie  Rev.  G.  Saxby  Penfold,  Merton 
College. 


MASTERS  OP  ARTS. 


0(^berlO» 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Wilkinson^  Queen's 
(College.  '  - 

Frederick  Francis  Edwardes,  Scholar  of 
Corpus  Christ!  College. 

The  Rev.  John  Ball,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College* 

October  ^0. 

Nathaniel  Hall,  Trinity  College,  inoor- 
porated  from  the  University  of  Dublin. 
The  Rev.  Charles  Hedges,  Lincoln  Col« 

The  Rev.  Sanderson  Robins,  Exetep 
College. 

The  Rev.  William  Hamilton  Burroughs^ 
Jtf  agdalen  Hall. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Henry  Caiiston,  Christ 
Church* 

Th^  Rev.  James  Lupton,  Chaplain  of 
Christ  Cliurch  and  New  College. 

The  Rev.  John  Edwards,  Worcester 
College. 

The  Rev.  William  Martiot  Merton  CoU 
lege. 

The  jEUv.  Henry  Grey  Dyke,  St  Albaii 
HaU. 

The  Rev.  William  Lloyd,  Brazenose 
CoU^c.  ,      -    .»  - 
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The  Rev.  John  Hanmer  Underwood, 
Bruenose  College* 

October  27- 

The  Rev.  William  Wallinger,  Unirershy 
College. 

The  Rer.  Charles  Hotham,  Univerrity 
College* 

The  Rev.  William  D.  Thring,  Wadham 
Cidkge. 

The  Rev.  Lewis '  Tugwell,  l^rasenoi^ 
College. 

The  Rev.  KicMas  ToKe»  Trinity  Cot* 
&ge. 

Th^  Rev.  George  Woodcock*  Trfinty 
College. 

Henry  AddingCon  8imcoe»  Wadham 
College. 

The  Rev.  James  Weston  Hardiifg,  Pem- 
broke College. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  lTnderwood»  Wor« 
celter  College 

Noeember  10. 

The  Rer.  Thomas  Ofiver  Goodchild, 
Exeter  College. 

Francis  C.  Bc^iir,  If agdalen  HalL 
,<  Charles  Pitt,  Christ  Church. 

TheRev.WilliamHome,  CfaristChnrch* 

The  Rev,  Jolm  Harvey  Ashworth^  Uni- 
versity College,  Grand  Compounder. 

James  Garbett,  Queen's  College. 

The  Rev.  Ch«rlef  Ch^unpnes,  St.  Albaa 
Hall. 

. .  Rfl«>ert  John  BeU^  Orid  OoUege.      r 

The  Rev,  Henry  W.  Marker,  Exeter 
College.  ^  - 

The  Rev.  G.  B.  F«  Potticary,  Mj^dalea 

nUL' 

The  Rev.  WiUiam  HutcWmr,  Magddett 

Robert  G.  Rogers^  Oriel  College* 
'    The  Rer.  Thomas  W.  Mercer,  Trinity 
Cc^Iege..       .     ' 

The  Rev*  Ford  Richardson,  Universitr 
CoUege,  .       ,  0 

*    The  Rer.  iVanos  J.  BIwidy,  FeBow  of 

St.  John's  Coll^. 

'    Simon  W^bb,  Wadham  College. 

'■   ■■■^  I-  JJOtcemitri,    .     . 
John  Pavenportf  Worcester  College. 


Tlie  Rev.  G.  Lowdon  Hanson,  aueenV 
College. 

The  Rev.  Rdbert  C.  Hathway,  Jesus 

CbUege.  '    , 

December  8. 

The  Rev.  James  Allan  Park,  BaHioI 
College,  Grand  Compounder. 

Alexander  Atherton  Park,  Baliol  C<a- 
lege. 

tACQELIHlS  QF  AftTS* 

October  10, 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Sanderson,  Magdaten 
H«I* 

October  2<T, 

■  - » 

Beifandn^TiUiamSafanonVallack.  Exe« 
ter  College. 

John  Lamotte  Stowell,  Queen's  College. 
Edw&rd  James  Todd,  Woicester  Col- 
lege. 

October  27"^ 

Hie  Rev.  JRichaxd  Edmondb,  Mi^dalen 
Hall,  Grand  Compounder. 

William  Multoi^  BKeQeow^. Oriel  Col- 
lege. 

.    WilUamChorchin,  Worcester  Collie. 

Stewart  Evelyn  Former,  Uiuveraly  ,Col- 
lege. 

Geoige  Moberley,  Bidlipl  College* 
John  Hill,  Brasenose  College. 

Rifhard  JohaPriee^  BcasenMe  Coirctte. 
Joseph  Neste  Walsh,  St,  JoWa  Col* 
lege.  ,   ' 

N^oember-^ 

BobdrtHtevy  CK)ckstt,.BiasenQi^  Col- 
lege. 

Thomas  Medland^  Scholar  of  Corpus 
ChrisU  College:  . 

Hon.  diarien  Aathurst,  Studcilt  ^  of 
Christ  ChurclK 

Samuel  Smith,  StadentofCltrietChUTdr. 

HenryBln^ham  Barina^  Christ  Church, 

John  Harding,  Christ  Church.  " 

William  Tbomes,  Cloiflt  Church. 

John  Foley,  Schcdtr  of  Wadbam  Col- 
lege- 

ifovember- 17*  ■ 

John  Burton  Birtwfaistle,  Lincoln  Col^ 
lege,  Grand  Compounder. 
.;  WiQi«m  Xahourdjh,  F<lIow  of  ]few 
College. 

Frederick  Williamson,  Christ  Church, 
Thpnu^  AMn,  Worcesfer  College. 
'    C.  W.  C.  Bdter,,  BalHol^dlege. 
Charles  Des  Voeux,  Oriel  College.. 


^  tie  UnhersUy  qf  ^a^at3L 


JftfNMfterlM. 

Ctleaon  G.  Piqpre,  St  Uiury  HsOl- 
WiUiam  James  CoplestoOf  Coipiu  Cbns^ 
CoUege. 

Thomas  Evans,  Oxiel  College. 
William  Compton,  Trinity  College. 
Frauds  Drake>.  Worcester  College. 
Robert  Evans,  Jesns  College. 
.  William  Dmm,  Baliol  College. 

Deemnber  I, 

James  Hadley,  Woraester  CoUegt. 

Inward  Coire,  Worcester  Cdlege. 

EdSTttd  N«Mi  ficmung,  Worcester  Cel** 
i^e« 

Thomas  A.  Holland,  Worcester  CoUcgcu 

Adnhdms  Kent*  R^BMyr  CoUcob 

Peter  Brett  BuU,  Queen's  Cofte^e. 

Philip  Jacob,  Cdiqpiu  Oariiti  CoUege. 

John  Hamhlefeon,  St  Edmund  fiUL). 
V  €•  OetavioB  S.  Moigan»  Chnst  Cbmrdk 

William  Dmry  Holden,  Christ  Church. 

William  Hasel,  Christ  Chuirch. 

Teter  HaUy  Bftt^taose  College. 

Heaihield  Weiteik  Hickee,  Ponbiake 
CleOege. 

James  Hughes,  Jesus  Coneget. 

GriflMi  Howel>  Jesns  College. 

GeergeHoimington,  WoroeeCeir  Collegew 

John  Hat,  Esceter  College. 

Charles  Gillbee,  Queen's  CoUege. 
-    Horatio  Todd,  Queen's  College. 

Richard  Lews,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Qeorge  Thomas  Hcton  Jenkins,  Pem* 
broke  College. 

Wniiam  Leslie,  Lincoln  College. 

*  Arthur  Lewis,  Trimty  College.  • 

•  Wadham  Locke,  Merton  College. 

BACHI^LOR  OF  MUSie* 

Nogmber  17. 
Alfred  Bennety  New  College. 

MISCELLMfEOUS  INTELUOENCE. 

(MoSer  8. 

The  nommation  of  a  Vioe-Chancellor 
tar  the  ensning  year,  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  ^henvflfef  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity, was  approved  in  fkU  Ccmvocation, 
when  the  Rev.  Richard  Jenkyns,  D.B. 
Jdaster  of  BfOiol  College^  vua  (a  second 


tlmei  innested  with  l!bat  vtioB  «5th  Uw 
usual  formalities,  and  i— iihinfrd  hia  Bcm 
Vice-Chancellors,  vis<  the  Rev.  Qeoige 
WiUiam  Hall,  D.U  Master  of  Pembroke 
College ;  the  Rev.  Jdm  CoUler  Jones,  D  J>. 
Rector  of  Exeter  CoUege  j  the  Rev,  George 
Rowley,  D.D.  Master  of  Unxversity  C^* 
lege ;  and  the  Rev.  Ashhnrst  Turner  OU« 
bert,  D.p.  Principal  of  Brasenone  Col*' 
lege. 

October  10. 

The  following  Oentlemen  were  appoint^* 
ed  BzaminiBg'  Masten  in  Literh  Jfumo' 

morcf:—^ 

''  The  Rev.  Cliailes  (Hrdleiltene,  -M.A. 

Fellow  of  Baliol  CoUege. 

The  Rev.  WUfiam  Kay,  M.A.  Felloi^ 
of  lancoln  College. 

The  Rev,  Pfiilip  Wyhter,  B.D.  Fellow 
of  9t  John's  College. 

The  Rev.  Arthur BeonetMeshsm,  M.  A; 
and  Frederick  Frands  Edwardes,  MJi; 
Scholars  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  were 
Admitted  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

£ht^  19. 

Mr.  HerfoertJohnsott  was  adnStted  8dio* 
Jar  of  Wadham,  CoUc^ 

October '^7. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Hotham,  M.A.  5ch<>- 
lar  of  University  College,  was  elected  Pel^ 
low  of  that  Society  on  fiie  Yoiffcshire  Foun- 
dation. 

November  di> 

The  three  following  Oentlemen  were 
elected  Fellows  of  AU  Souls'  College : — 

The  Hon.  Henry  Legge,  B.A.  of  Christ 
Churdi,  tiie  Hon.  Charles  Bathurst,  B.A. 
and  Student  of  Christ  Church,  and  Tho- 
mas Percy  Meade,  Esq.  B.Ai  of  Braaenose 
College. 

.  The  thanks  of  the  Univ^r^  were  upa- 
nimously  voted,  in  Convocation,  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  fillerton,  Fdlow  of  Magdalen 
Collie,  for  the  foundation  of  a  Theologi^ 
cal  Pri«e. 

NeMmber  19* 

James  Garbett,  M.A.  Michel  Fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  was  elected  Fellow  of 
Brasenose  Co&ege. 

Tfoveitwer  22. 

George  Nutoombe  Oznam,  Esq.  M.A. 
jmd  F^ow  of  Exeter  College^  was  called 
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to  the  degree  of  Bairiater-at-Law^  by  die 
Hon.  Sodety(^  Lincoln's  Inn*.  .    .      • 

.  November  25«> 

George-Binstead.  Farrant,  Esq.  M.A.  of 
St.  John's  College,  the  eldest  son  of  Tho-^ 
mas  Fairant,  Esq»  of  Bath,  was  called  to 
the  bar  by  the  Hon.  Society  of  the  Innec 
Temple* 

December  1. 

Charles  Bellamy,  £sq.  B.C.L.  Fellow  of 
St»  John's  College,  and  Barrister-at-Law, 
waa  unanimously  elected  Vinerian  Fellow 
of  Conmion  Law. 

Mr.  Rice  Rees,  and  Mr-  Henry  Hey-' 
nolds,  Commoners  of  Jesus  College,  were 
elected  Scholars  of  that  Sodety. 

pecemb&r  2.  ' 

James  Frederick' Qrouch,  of  the  county 
of  Bedford,  and  John  William  Richards, 
of  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  were 
admitted  Scholars  of  Corpus  Chiisti.Col-^ 
lege. 

John  Dajrman,  B.A.  and  Scholar  of 
Corpus  Christ!  CoDege,  was  elected  Fel« 
I9W  of  that  Society. 

Dedemiber  8. 

Mr.  William .Ccipps',  oCTrlnity  College,^ 
waa  elected  to  the  Vinerian  Schcdarshipi 
vacant  by  the  admission  of  Mr.  Bellamy, 
of  St  John's  College,  to  a  Fellowship  on 
that  foundation.  The  other  candidates 
were  Mr.  Mylne,  of  Balliol  College,  and 
Mr;  Evans,  of  Jesus  College.    ^ 


PRIZES^ 

[Instituted  June  2,  1825.} 

Subject — "^  The  operation  of  human 
causes  only  will  not  sufficiently  account  for 
the  propagation  of  Christianity." 
^      The  above  subject,  for  an  English  Eff- 
say,  appointed  by  the  Judges,  is' proposed 
to  Members  of  die  ITnivenaty  on  the  fol* 
lowing  condidoas  ;«^  - 
.  1*  The  candidate  must  have  passed  hia 
examination  for  the  degree  of  B.A*  or 
,  B.C.L. 

2.  He  must  not  on  this  day  (Dec.  1) 
have  exceeded  his  twenty-eighth  term. 

Zi  He  must  have  commenced  his  six- 
teenth term  on  or  before  the  Ist  of  Febru*» 
arynext* 


In  every  case  the  terms  iCre  to  be  com* 
puted  from  the  matriculation  inclusively. 

The  Essays  are  to  l>e  sent  under  s  setubd 
cover  to  the  Registrar  of  the  UniveisHy  On 
or  before  ihe  Wednesday  in  Easter  wtifek 
next  ensuing  (March  29.)  None  Witt  be 
received  after  that  day* 

Subjects  for  the  ensuing  year*. 

For  Latin  Verses — **  Montes  Pyrenael." 

For  an  English  Essay — "  Is  a  rude  or  a 
refined  age  more  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  woriu  of  fiction  2" 

For  a  Latin  Essay — ^'  Quihus  praecipue 
de  causis  in  artium  liberalium  s^dila  Ro- 
man! Greeds  vix  pares,  nedum  superitNtetf 
evwerint." 

The  first  of  die.  above,  subjects  is  inteiid- 
ed  for  those  Gentlemen  of  the  Univnvity 
who  have  not  exceeded  four  yeacs  fnua 
the  time  of  their  matricnlaidoa;  and  the 
odio'  two  for  such  aa  hacve  exceeded  four^ 
but  not  completed  seven  yean. 

S9\t  Rojiec  flle)»Maat«'K  Wxift — For  the 
b^  compoation  in  EngGsh.  Verse,  not 
containing  either  more  or  fewer  than  fi&f 
lines,  by  any'Undergradoafe  who  has  not 
exceeded  £>ur  years  from  the  time  of  hii 
matriculation — <<  Trajan's  PiUar." 

The  Exercises  are  all  to  be  sent  under 
a  sealed  cover  to  the  Reg^trar  of  the  Uni- 
versity on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May 
next.  .None  #ill  be  received  afier  that 
day*  .  The  author  is  required  to  conceal 
his  name,  and  to  disdngiush  his  composi- 
tion by  what  motto  he  pleases  f  sending  at 
the  same  time  his  name  sealed  up  under 
another  cover,  with  &e  motto  inscribed 
upon  it.  No  person  who  has  already  oh-. 
tained.a  prize  will  be  deemed  entitled  |o  a 
second  prize  of  the  same  description. 

The  Exerdses  to  which  the  prizes  shall 
have  been  adjudged,  will  be  repeated 
(after  a  previous  rehearsal),  in  the  dieatie, 
upon  the  Commemoration  Day>  immedi- 
ately after  the  Public  Orator's  Crewelan 
Oration. 


TERMS  for  182^. 

Lent  Term .........  begins  Jan.  14,  «idi  ^Mmx.  16 

JBMter.Term  ..«.»  be^ni  ApnUb,  ends  Mftjr  IS 

Trinity  Term ..»..  h^gisas  May  17,  enda  Juljr  § 

MiChaelliUM  l^erm  b^Efau  Oct.  10,  ends  Dec.  1ft 

Xhe^ctwUlbeJulyi. 
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DOCTOR  IN   DIVINITY. 

Nonember  Id. 

The  Rev.  William  Ward,  Cains  College, 
Coropounden 

Doctor  in  civil  law* 

November  2.  • 

John  Wylde,  Esq.  B.C.L.  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

DOCTOR  IN   PHYSIC* 

December'!, 

Edward  J.  Seyftour,  Jesus  College. 

BACHELORS  IN  DIVINITY. 

November  16. 

The  Rev.  Hastings  Rohinson,  Pellow 
of  St.  John's  College. 

Francis  Gardner,  St.  John's  CoUege^ 
Componnder«^ 

Daniel  Jones,  Emmanuel  College. 

•  December  1* 

The  Rev.  R.  R.  Faulkner,  St.  John's 
College,  Compounder.  . 

HONORARY  MASTERS  OP  ARTS. 

Ncvemher  1*6. 

The  R^v.  Sir  Augustus  Brydges  Henni-* 
ker,  Bart.  Jesus  College,  Compounder. 
.  Henry  Frampton,  St  John's  College. 
'  Thomas  Tennison,  Trinity  College. 

Jf  ASTEfiB  OF  ARTS. 

October  10. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hinde,  Jesua  Col- 
lege. 

Oeto&0r2e. 

The  Rev.  John  William  Gleadall,  Fel- 
low of  Catharine  Hall. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Grylls,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Compounder. 

The  Rev.  Benjonun  Guest,  Tiii^ty  Col* 

lege. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Beaumont,  Jesus^ 
College,  Compounder. 

November  Id. 

-Henry  Lmnsr  Tnniiy  CoUcgct»  C<fm- 
pounder. 


Leonard  Pickering,  St  John's  College.^ 

December  7^ 

Thomas  Rawson,  Trinity  Cidlege,  Cdm- 
pounder.  ' 

William  Comwell,  Jesus  College. 

BACHELORS  09  ARTS. 

October  10. 

William  O'Brien,  Trinity  College. 
Robert  Hutchinson  Lewin,  Trinity  CaA* 

*eg«. 

Charles  Sympson,  Trinity  College. . 

William  Watson  Langford,  Trinity  Col-^ 
lege. 

Robert  Whittaker,  St  John's  College. 

George  Gay  ton  Harvey,  St  John's  Col* 
lege. 

William' Eknhirst,  St  John's  College. 

Edward  Medley,  Quieen's  College. 

James  C«  Dickens,  Jesus  College.    % 
•    Thomas  H.  W.  Desbrisay,  Jesus  Col- 
lege. 
.    Thomas  Kennion,  Christ  CoU^. 

Charles  Smith,  Christ  College. 

Henry  Wyatt  Cottle,  Sidney  College. 

October  19. 

William  Gifford  Cookesley,  Fellow  of 
King's  College. 

William  Hin  Tucker,  FeUow  of  King's 
College. 

Richard  Wright,  Trinity  College. 

.October  2^* 

Richard  Gascoyne,.  keen's   College, 
Compounder. 
John  Adeney,  Queen's  College.  , 

November  Id. 

Andrew  Anderson,  Trinity  College. 

Carteret  John  William  Ellis,  Trinity 
College. 

Charles  Currey,  Trinity  College.         ' 

William  Ralph  Richards,  St  John's 
College. 

Charles  Dilnott  Hill,  St.  Peter's  College. 

Thomas  Pytcbes,  Caius  College,. Cmn^ 
pounder.  J 

EdwiUDdPattison,  Queen's  College  . 
2 
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James  Carver,  Jesus  Collie. 
Henry  White,  Downing  College. 

December  7.       .     . 

Henry  Reginald  Yorke,  St  Jdhn^s  Col- 
lege. 

Wilfiam.  Cave  Humfirey,  3t.  Peter's 
GoD^e. 

December  14. 

Kr.  Wittitta  FoMieyj  Jcms  Coliegt. 

November  16. 

The  Rev.  WilUmnHacoks,  Tdnity  HaU. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Hole,  Trinity  College. 
T.  B.  Mynors  Baskerville,  Esq.  Trinity 
Hall,  Compounder. 

Jkambtarl* 

John  Dick  Bumaby,  Emmanuel  Col^ 
lege,- 

The  Rev.  WfflSam  Oane,  TxInSty  HaH^ 
Compounder. 

39i^  Revi  Henry  aood,  Trinity  fliU. 

94CHJEL0R  IN  physic; 

Celobert^ 
.  €hartes  Toole,  Cains  CoDi^. 

October  !•  •      .' 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  ele^ed 
Fellows  oT  Trinity  College  ;— 

Richard  WeHesley  Rothmah,  Esq.  B.  A. ; 
Charles  John  Myers,  Es^  B.A. ;  Frede- 
jrick  Malkin,  Esq.  B.  A. ;  William  Page 
W(A)d,  Esq.  B.A.;  Frands  Marlmi  Es<^ 
B.A«i  imd  W.  Barhanv  Jls^  B,A^ 

October  10. 

Thi  following  Gentlemen  were  elected 
University  Offioen  for  tfae.year  ensuing, 

MiOCVOftS. 

The  Rev.  N.  J.  Temple,  M.A.  Sidney 
College. 

The  Rev.  fi.  V^nn,  Jd.A.  Queen's 
tlollege. 

TAXOBS. 

The  Rev.  T.  Dickes,  M.A.  Jesus  Coir 

The  Rev.  H.  Tasker,  M.A.  Pembroke 
HalL 

The  Bev.  John  HSad,  MA.  Sidney 
College. 

Joilitt«ICii)g>  fisq.  ^IttteaVdoUegv 


SCRUTATORS, 

l*he  Rev.  John  Dobson,  M.  A.  St.  John's 
.  CoUc^. 

The  Hm^R,  Crawley,  M.A.  Magdalc^ 
Collie* 

October  12. 

The  following  Gentlemen  weri  appoint** 
ed  the  Caput  for  the  year  ensuing  :*^ 
,  The  Vicfi  OhaifprI/LOr. 

Christopher  Wordsworth,  p.p«  }ILMUgf 
of  Trinity  College,  Divinity. 

The  Rev.  D.  O.  Wak,  D.CX.  St.  John's 
College,  Law. 

J.  T.  Wopdhbitse,  M.D.  Cains  CoUe^, 
Flx3r8ie«  «      .  ■  - 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Ebden,  M.A.  Triitity 
Hall,  Sen.  Non>-Regetit  ' 

The  Rev.  Henry  I^aw,  M.A.  SL  John'« 
CoU^ege;,  JMlor  Regent. 

.     Ocfob^  1% 

The  following  GjU^tlprnpn  were  appoint- 
ed Pro-Proctors  for  ihe  year  ensu« 
fey:—  - 

The  Rev.  W.  L.  P.^tfnons,  B.t>.  SKdJ 
ney  SusseRCMlege. 

WilUan^  Henry  Walker,  M.A.  Qhmb'I 
CoUege.^  . .   .  ■  -  » 

The  following  Genflemeii  were  appohn* 

IN  Lbnt  Term,  18$0v^ 

Th^  Key.  Heory  Law,  M-A*  Fellow  of 
St.Jdhn'sCdnege.  ** 

The  Rev.  Ji£et  MwdeSeld,  M.A.  Fel. 
low  of  Trinity  C<4^gA. 

The  Rev.  John  Gnhanu  lj(«A«  Ftlhn^ 
of  Christ's  College. 

T|ie  Rev.  Tcuyle  O^prajl^  MJL 
Catharine  HalU 

The  Rev.  W.  *L.  F.^tasiiODi,  B.D.  1^- 
low  of  Sidney  <Mlege^  Jwd  the  Rev.  Jo. 
sepb  Dewe,  were -Updated  EzaanneiftoC 
(he  7di  and  ^th  Classes. 

A  Grace  hai^isg^powfl  the  Senate  te 
th^  fotto«iB9«S^  i-HHiat  AopeAo  iriMNn 
the  Sunday  afternoon  Terms  at  St.  Mary'^ 
and  the  Tenos  fjak  Christmas  Day  Rnd 
Good  Friday  are  assignedi  shall,  jCrom  tfaf 
higiniiBtf  of  Noveoaher,  1885^  to  the  |^ 
of  May,  1826,  provide  nd  6£her  substiti:^ 
Ibaarsuob  as  -^re  appointed  ia  confoxnity 
with  that  Grace :  the  following  ^personf 
have  been  elected,  eiaich  fir  the  i&>nth  to 
which  his  name  is  ^ffy»dr"  '*: 

i^ikp»ov.^m^i£  ^M,  2rii|iir  8<^ 


.'«         r 


^'i- 
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Dee. — Dr.  Wait,  St.  John's  College. 
■    1826,  Jan. — Mr.  Hombuckle,  St.  John's 
College. '  •--... 

Feb.-^Dr.  Hollingworth^  St  Peter's 
CoHege.-  ...>.«•. 

Mar.— Mr.  Grylls, "  Trinity  College. 
^   April-^Mr.  Rose,  Trinity  College. 
May — Mr.  Chevallier,  Catharine  Hall. 

The  following  Gentlemen  are  appointed 
to .  conduct  the  previous  Examination 
of  Junior  SoF^s  in  the  ensuing  Leni 

Hev.  W.  L.  P.  Garnons,  B.D.  Fellpw  of 
Sidney  Sussex  College* 

Rev.  S.Fennell,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College. 

Rev.  C.  Green,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Jesus 
College. 

Rev.  T.  Chevallier,  M.A.  Catharine 
Hall. 

October  22. 

The  Rev.  James  Scholefield,  M.A.  Fel- 
low of  Trinity  College,  was  elected  Re* 
gius  Professor  of  Greek,  in  the  room  of  the 
iate  Rev.  P.  P.  Dobree,  M.A. 

November  1« 

WilHam  Golden  Lumley,  Esq.  B.C.L- 
«of  Trinity  Hall,  was  elected  Fellow  of  that 
Society,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Snowden 
Bame,  Esq. 

.    Nooemher  4. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Proctor,  D.D.  Mas- 
ter of  Catharine  Hall,  was  elected  Vice* 
X^HANCELLOR  for  the  ye^T  eos^iing. 

November  16. 

,The  Rev.  J.  C.  Hare,  M.A.  Fellow  <if 
Trinity  College,  was  appointed,  an  Eia-  . 
miner  for  Ihe  Classical  Tripos,  in  the  room 
of  Professor  Scholefield. 

J.  M.  Norman,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College, 
has  been  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Hon. 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

December  7. 

At  a  Congregation  this  day,  the  follow- 
ing Graces  passed  the  Senate  :-— 

"  To  appomt  Professor  Starkie,  Mr.  Tin- 
«U1,  of  Trinity  College,  and  Mr.  Alderson, 
<»f  Caius  College,  Counsel '  to  the  Univer- 
sity. 

"  To  increase  the  funds  of  the  Library 
by  a  quarterly  contribution  of  One  Shilling 
and  Sixpence  firom  each  Member  of  the 
Uiuversity,  excepting  Sizars. 

''  Tqresdnd  the  sixth  Regulation  of  the 
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previous  Examination,  viz,  .'  That  e^ery 
person,  when  examined,  shall  be  required 
to  construe  some  portion  of  each  of  the 
subjects  so  to  be  appointed;  to  explain 
the  grammatical  ocnstniction  of  particular 
passages ;  and  to  answer  printed  question^ 
relating  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
and  to  the  geographical  chronology  and 
history  of  the  other  subjects  of  examinar 
tion.' 

*'  And  to  substitute  the  following,  viz. 
'  That  every  person,  wjien  examined^ 
shall  be  required  (1)  to  translate  some 
portion  of  each  of  the  subjects  appointed 
as  aforesaid;  (2)  to  construe  and  explain 
passages  of  the  same;  and  (3)  to  answer 
printed  questions  relating' to  the  evidences 
of  Christianity.* 

"  To  allow  an  additional  day  for  the  ex- 
amination ;  to  put  the  examination  under 
the  superintendance  of  the  Pro-Proctors 
for  the  tim^  being;  and  to  authorize  the 
Pro-Proctors,  and  the  four  Examiners,  tQ 
require  the  attendance  at  one  and  the 
same  time  of  no  greater  number  of  the 
persons  to  be  examined  than  can  be  pro^ 
perly  accommodated  in  theSenate  House." 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  public 
room  of  large  dimens^ops,  to  be  used  as 
an  Examination  Hall,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, for  which  the  Senate  House  is  not 
adapted. 

December  9. 

The  Rev.  William  Qark,  M.A.  Profes- 
sor of  Anatomy,  and-  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  was  elected  a  Senior  of  that  So- 
ciety, in  the  room  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Carr,  M.A,  .... 

December  14, 

Charles  Eckersall,  M.A.  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  was  admitted  ad  eundem 
of  this  University. 

At  a  Congregation  this  day,  the  follow- 
ing Graces  passed  the  Senate : — 

**  To.appointMr.  Hughes,  of  Emmanuel 
College,  an  Examiner  at  the  Classical  Exa- 
mination after  admission  ad  Retponden^kaA 
Quattiom,  in  January  next,  instead  of  Mr. 
Law,  of  St.  John's  College. 

"  To  appoint  Mr.  Warren,  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege, and  Mr.  Chevallier,  of  Catharine 
Hall,  (the  Moderators  of  the  preceding 
year),  also  Mr.  Hughes,  of  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Mr.  Ramsay,  of  Jesus  College,  Mr. 
Fennell,  of  Queen's  College,  and  Mr.  Por- 
ter, of  Christ  College,  Examiners  of  the 
Questionists  in  January  next- 

*'  To  allow  the  Moderators  and  Exainin- 
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•r^t  Wit&  the  approbv^on  of  t&e  Vtodbsson 
of  tHvimty,  Law,  and  FtiysiCi  M  conduct 
ike  eiammadon  of  tht  mst  six  Clattes  iil 
the  Public  Sdiools. 

'<  To  re-appoint  the  Syndifeate^  eobpotr- 
£red  by  a  Grace  of  November  24,  1824, 
to  treat  widi  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of 
King^s  College,  for  the  purchase  of  the  old 
court,  the  property  of  the  shiil  College. 

"  To  appoint  the  Vice-Chancelkff,  the 
flIajBter  of  Jesus,  the  Master  of  Downingi 
Dr.Haviland,  ProfessorTurton,  Mr.  Bridge, 
Mr.  Byam,  Mr.  Griffith.  Mr.  Peacock,  Mr. 
Shelforc^  Mr.  Croft,  Mr.  Crawley,  Mr. 
Tasker,  and  Mr.  King,  a  ^ndicate,  to 
eonsider  of  the  expediency  of  building  an 
Examination  Half,  and  to  report  to  the 
Senate,  before  the  1st  of  May  next.  On  the 
best  site  for  the  same,  and  the  means  of 
eartying  the  design  into  effect.'' 

By  the  will  of  ihd  late  Pi^i^^sor  Dol&ree, 
feds  valuable  Marndscripts  and  ptinted  books, 
eoAtaitthigmaniiscirfptBotto,  are  bequeath* 
•d  to  tide  Uiii^ernty;  afterwards  s^ven  of 
Ui  private  Mtads  have  each  the  choice  of 
a  iet  of  books,  as  a  legacy ;  and  then  1000 
fohMiei  are  felt  to  Trinity  College,  by 
them  to  be  chosen  from  the  rest  of  his  va« 
loaMe  Ubraty. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  At  pMi 
sent  state  of  the  University. 
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PRIZES. 
^tstoAtan-l^otm, 

i^ubject— "  Tks  JSiMhtg  amd  JDediea* 
tion  of.  the  Second  Temple" 

The  Rev.  John  Overton,  M.A.  Trinity 
College. 

JlsctijAiii  9^xf$t  Cftait. 

Sutgect  for  the  ensuing  year^*-^'*  Thm 

^t  <^aneells(*]f  Cnilii^  f  aem. 
Subject  for  the  fteniH  year — "  r#- 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

I 

'--  We  beg  to  assure  our  Correspondent,  whose  letter  was  written  in 
Sussex,  that  he  has  much  mistaken  our  meaning,  if  he  supposes  that 
we  had  the  smallest  intention  either  of  laughing  at  him,  or  of  mis^ 
representing  his  aiguments.  Many  passages  might  be  pointed  out  in 
our  review  of  his  work,  which  bear  testimony  to  a  very  different  feeling 
— to  personal  respect,  and  to  our  full  conc^irrence  with  his  general 
views.  With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  his  remonstrance,  we  must 
candidly  repeat  our  deliberate  opinion,  which  we  are  not  unprepsgred  to 
defend,  that  he  was  much  to  blame  in  making  use  of  the  term  to  which 
we  objected.  He  will,  at  least,  do  us  the  justice  to  remember,  that  a 
fliound  critic  has  been  described  as  one — 

•  '*  Who  to  a  friend  his  faults  can  freely  show, 
Aiid  gladly  praise  the  merit  of  a  foe." 

•  We  regret  l^at  w;e  have  received  the  request  of  the  Northamptonshire 
Clergyman  too  late  to  give  him  a  satisfactory  reply  in  our  present  Num- 
ber ;  but  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  adverting  to  it  in  our  next. 

We  are  again  obliged,  for  want  of  space,  to  postpone  our  notices  of 
Single  Sermons. 

The  repoit  of  Parliamentary  Debates  relative  to  the  Church,  will  be 
Continued  after  the  opening  of  the  Session. 
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THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW. 


MARCH,  1826. 


Sssays  upon  some  of  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian  Religion*     Bff 
•  Richard  Whately,  D.D.,  Principal  of  St,  Allan* s  Hallf  Oxford^ 
and  Lat0  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Pp.  285.  7s.   London.   Murray^ 
1825.  .        .  • 

There  is  in  this  volume  so  much  that  is  both  pleasing  and  in- 
structive; so  much  that  without,  perhaps^  being  reaJly  new, 
acquires  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is' stated  both  the  charm 
and  interest  of  novelty,  that  we  shall  do  great  injustice  to  the 
author  and  to  our  readers,  if  we  spend  any  part  of  the  sniall 
space  which  unhappily  is  all  that  we  can  allow  to  it,  in  prelimi* 
nary  remarks  of  our  own.  We  shall  therefore  state  the  sub- 
jects of  Dr.  Whately 's  Essays,  and  make  such  extracts  as  may 
shew  the  style  of  the  writer  and  the  nature  of  his  work.  We  Can- 
not, however,  pass  by  a  sentiment  expressed  in  the  Preface, 
which  we  could  wish  to  see  carefully  and  diligently  inculcated ; 
for  though  the  erroneous  opinion  which  occasioned  the  remark 
has,  in  some  degree,  passed  away  with  that  "  cold  fit"  in  which, 
it  has  been  said^  the  Church  of  England  lay  during  part  of  the 
last  century,  when  natural  religion  was  frequently  spoken  of  aft 
the  groundwork  of  that  which  is  revealed ;  yet  it  has  been 
succeeded  among  many  persons  by  an  undue  respect  paid  to 
human  reason — undue,  because  placing  it  in  a  ;seat  of  judg- 
ment where  it  has  no  right  to  sit,  and  expecting  it  to  pronounce 
authoritatively  upon  subjects  which  do  not  properly  come  under 
its  cognizance. 

'    "The  study  of  natural  religion,"  says  Dr.  W.,  "  ought  properly  to 
JoUowi  or  at  least  to  accompany,  not  to  precede  that  of  revelation. 
Pur  own  speculatioQs  ought  to  be  controlled  and  regulated  by  a  divine 
NO.  VI.  VOL.  iir.  U 
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revelatioiii  when  it  is  once  ascertained  that  a  revelation  exists :  they 
should  not  he  left  to  range  unlimited  and  unassisted,  on  a  subject  on 
which  God  has  himself  decided  that  man  is  not  competent  of  himself 

to  judge  rightly It  is  sometimes  complained,  that  the  mind 

is  unduly  biassed  in  its  judgments  by  continual  reli&rence  to  the  autho* 
rity  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  cdmplaint  is  Just,  if  the  Scriptures 
are  not  the  word  of  God :  if  they  are,  there  is  an  opposite  and  corre- 
•ponding  danger  to  be  guarded  against  \  that  of  sufiering  the  mind  tot 
be  undvdy  biassed  in  tl^  study  and  interpretation  of  th0  reiresded  will 
of  God,  by  the  deductions  of  unaided  reason."    Preface,  P.  xi. 

It  is  highly  necessary  that  reason  should  know  its  proper 
place.  It  is  important  likewise  that  the  proper  object  and 
business  of  a  Divine  Revelation  should  be  ascertained.  Then 
the  former  will  make  the  right  use  of  the  truths  disclosed 
under  the  latter ;  and  will  bring  all  its  natural  powers^  all  the 
strength  it  has  gained  by  reflection^,  and  all  the  knowledge 
which  it  has  acquired  either  from  Scripture  or  from  observa- 
tion, to  carry  forward  the  work  of  God.  Then,  neither  will 
the  strength  of  man  be  overrated;  nor  will  the  divine  coitimu* 
nication  be  depreciated,  as  has  sometimes  happened,  from  an 
expectation  of  discovering  in  it  that  which,  does  not  fall  withift 
its  province. 

The  subjects  of  Dr.  Whately's  Essays  are  these,  "  I.  On  a 
f*uture  State.  II.  On  the  Declaration  of  God  in  his  Son*. 
III.  On  Love  towards  Christ  as  a  Motive  to  Obedience.  IV.  On 
the  Practical  Character  of  Revelation.  V.  On  the  Example 
of  Children,  as  proposed  to  Christians." 

The  first  two  of  these  subjects  are  well  deserving  of  atten- 
tk)n.  Though  we  cannot  exactly  agree  with  our  author  in' 
his  view  of  the  degree  of  knowledge  respecting  a  future  state 
enjoyed  by  the  Church  of  Israel  ^a  subject  necessarily  con-r 
nected  with  his  main  inquiry ;)  and  though  we  wish  he  had  ex-« 
plained  his  notions  pf  the  belief  entertained  in  the  patriarchal 
ag^— upon  which  we  fear  we  should  difier  still  more  widely — 
yet  we  gladly  recommend  the  perusal  of  it  toour  readers.  We 
pass  by  this«  however,  and  the  second  subject  likewise,  as  con-; 
taining  what  is  obvious  to  those  whose  attention  is  turned  to 
sacred  subjects ;  in  order  to  dwell  upon  those  parts  of  the 
volume  which  we  have  found  more  attractive^  ana  which  may 
therefore  be  more  interesting  to  others. 

The  object  of  the  third  Essay  is  to  shew  that  the  Gospel 
makes  a  continual  appeal  to  the  affections ;  and,  by  exhibiting 
Ae  Messiah  as  God  tvHh  «#>  Hwakem 'more  efiectn^y  tfabse 
feelings  of  pious  ssd  affectionate  attadmenty  whieh  it  wo«3d 
Wtees  essy  to  enieetni  towards  Ctod^iconsidiered  a«  the  iitvfeiMe^ 
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Author  and  Governor  of  the  universe— feelings  which  are  rd*- 
quired  to  manifest  themselves  in  a  duteous  regard  to  his  will; 
It  sets  before  us  "  the  best  principle ;  and  the  best  application 
of  it ;  the  purest  motive,  and  the  most  perfect  practice."    The 
business  of  the  writer  consequently  is  to  correct  two  opposite 
and  very  dangerous  mistakes ;  the  one,  that  of  such  person^ 
as  ^  profess  a  most  fervent  and  zealous  love  for  their  Redeemer, 
yet  are  so  far  from  giving  proof  of  their  love  by  keeping  his 
commandments,  that  they  seem  to  consider  the  very  warmth  ot 
their  feelings  as  affording  them  a  kind  of  licence  for  indulging 
their  sinful  inclinations :"  the  other,  that  of  those  who  "  seem 
not  to  consider  the  love  of  Christ  as  the  best  and  principal 
motive  for  obedience,  but  content  themselves  with  dwelling  on 
the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  next  world>  and  on  th© 
folly  and  danger  of  sin."    Against  this  latter  defect,  the  argu-^ 
ments  of  our  author  are  principally  directed,  without,  however> 
losing  sight  of  the  former.     He  shews  that  "  the  language  of 
promise  and  threatening,  and  an  appeal  to  the  interests  and 
passions  of  men  is  not  the  prevailing  character — not  the  general 
tone,  as  it  were,  of  the  Discourses  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles : 
at  least,  not  when  they  are  addressing  believers  in  Christ :"  that 
*'  almost  all  the  exhortations  of  the  sacred  writers  are  grounded 
on  the  infinite  mercies  of  our  great  Instructor  and  Redeemer 
towards  us,  and  on  the  gratitude,  love,  and  reverence  which  we 
ought  to  feel  towards  him  in  return."    To  prove  and  illustrate 
this.  Dr.  W.  urges  the  language  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles, 
both  when  they  would  use  exhortation  to  holiness,  and  when 
they  would  direct  the  views  of  Christians  to  the  future  re- 
ward;— in  the  former  case  "making  religion  a  matter  not  of 
mere  prudent  calculation,  but  of  affectionate  zeal ;"  in  the  latter, 
placing  tho  future  happiness  of  the  faithful  ''  in  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  our  Redeemer,  and  closer  intercourse  with  him  ^" 
and  always  having  a  continual  personal  reference  to  him,  as  our 
greatest  Benefactor,   our  brightest  Example,  our  exceeding 
great  Reward.    In  this  they  shew  their  intimate  acquaintance 
with  human  nature* 

"  They  well  knew  that  a  cold  address  to  the  understanding— a  mere 
chain  of  arguments — serves  rather  to  toach  men  what  they  ought  to 
do,  than  to  excite  men  actually  to  do  it  i  it  may  lead  them  to  think 
rightly  alyout  religion^  but  not  to  feel  and  act  rightly :  it  i»  like  the 
moon-hght,  clear  indeed  and  beautiful,  but  powerless  and  cold ;  their 
preachings  on  dve  contrary,  was  like  the  light  of  the  sun,  which  warms  ^ 
w^ik  it  iUaminates,  and  not  only  adorns,  but  fertilizes  the  earth. .  For  it 
must  never  be  forgotten ...  that  it  is  in  vain  the  afie^tioas  are  «xeit^, 
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if  the  practice  is  not  improved ;  it  is  in  Vain  that  the  artificer  heaCs 
^nd  melts  his  metal,  if  he  neglects  to  mould  it  into  the  proper  form. 
Indeed,  those  who  do  not  live  a  Christian  life,  may,  from  that  very 
circumstance,  be  assured,  that  they  have  not  true^  genuine^  and  steady. 
Christian  feelings."   P.  177. 

"  Let  no  one  then  lose  sight  of,  nor  undervalue,  these  admirable) 
these  divine  peculiarities  of  our  religion,  which  furnish  the  only  effec- 
tual means  of  counteracting  the  weakness  of  man's  nature.  Let  no 
one,  under  pretence  of  laying  a  firm  foundation  of  natural  religion, 
render  the  superstructure  of  Christianity  insignificant,  by  attributing 
to  natural  religion  what  revelation  alone  can  furnish  :  and  above  all, 
let  us  not,  carelessly  blind  to  those  splendid  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish  it — confound  this  religion  with  the  various  systems  of  philo- 
sophical speculation,  or  of  popular  superstition,  which  have  succes- 
sively occupied  mankind ;  but  keep  our  eyes  stedfastly  fixed,  as  it 
were,  on  the  star  which  stands  over  the  holy  infant  at  Bethlehem,  and 
which  has  no  fellow  in  the  firmament*."    P*  181. 

t 

Dr.  Whately  •proceeds  in  the  next  Essay  to  point  out  the 
practical  character  of  the  Gospel,  arguing  thus: — 

.  *^  If  there  be  good  ground  for  maintaining,  first,  that  a  false  religion 
may  be  expected  to  contain  in  its  pretended  revelations  superfluous 
matters,  which  concern  only  speculative  curiosity ;  secondly,  that  all 
religions,  except  our  own,  do  actually  abound  in  such  matters  ;  thirdly, 
that  a  true  revelation  may.  be  expected  to  abstain  from  every  thing  of 
the  kind,  and  to  contain  only  such  things  as  are  practically  important, 
or,  at  least,  nothing  to  gratify  men's '  curiosity ;  and,  lastly,  diat  our. 
Scriptures  actually  do  conform  to  this  rule ;  it  will  be  difficult  to  avoid 
the  conclusion,  that  they,  and  they  only,,  do  really  come  from  God." 
P.  213. 

In  proof  of  these  assertions  Dr.  W.  urges,  that  it  is  "to  be 
expected,  that  both  the  devices  of  an  impostor,  and  the  visions 
<^f  ah  enthusiast  should  abound  in  food  for  curiosity ;"  that,  in 
fact,  the  fables  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  were  re- 
markable for  "thieir  general  want  of  reference  to  human  con- 

*  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  notice  the  many  referenoes  made  by  our  Author 
to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  illustration  of  bis  positions ;  but  we 
must  quote  the  following  passage,  wliicb  struck  us  forciblj  when  we  read  it : 
*^  St.  Paul,  in  exhorting  the  Churches,  alludes  occa«tona22y  only  to  the  rewards 
and.  punishments  of  a  future  state,  and  the  folly  of  not  preparing  for  it;  bat 
be  insists  continually  on  the  mercies  which  God  has  already  shewn  us,  aiid 
the  gratitude  we  ought  to  fee]  for  tKem,  and  strives  to  fill  us  with  an  eiu'n'est 
desire  of  pleasing  him,  and  an  abhorrence  of  sin,  as  odious  in  his  sight.  For 
example,  when  he  tells  the  Colossians  '  to  forgive  one  another,  if  any  man 
have  a  quarrel  against  any,'  it  is  on  this  ground,  *  even  as  Christ  forgave 
you.'' . . .  And  again,  <  Be  ye  followers  of  God  as  dearfihUdren^  and  walk  in 
Iqvo,  as  Christ  also  hath  loved  tcs,  aod  bath  yiven  himself  for  U9.*  *'  P.  167. 
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^kict;^'  that  in  the  pretended  revelations  of  the  Hindoos  and 
other  modern  Pagans,  "  one  leading  object  is  to  gratify  men's 
curiosity  about  the  nature   and    the  operations   of  superior 
agents :"  that  the  Koran,  though  not  wanting  in  moral  precept 
and  exhortation, ''  abounds  with  the  most  elaborate  descriptions 
of  heaven  and  its  inhabitants,  and  of  other  (pretended)  works  of 
God,  all  calculated  to  gratify  the  prying — one  might  even 
say,  the  impertinent  curiosity  of  man  respecting  divine  mysr 
teries :"  to  which  pretended  revelations  he  adds  the  fables  of 
the  Jewish  Talmud,  the  idle  legends  of  the  Romish  Church, 
and  the  more  recent  visions  of  Swedenborg,  "  Airnishing  abun- 
dant matter  of  faith,  and  food  for  curiosity,  but  having  little  or 
no  intelligible  reference  to  practice."    The  character  of  the 
Scriptures  is  the  very  reverse  of  this.     In  those  parts  which, 
though  historical,  necessarily  imply  a  supernatural  communica- 
tion made  to  the  writer,  *^  nothing  is  more  striking  than  their 
uncircumstantial  brevity ;"  forming  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  pretended  revelation  of  Mohammed,  who  '*goes  out  of 
his  way,  to  assert  gratuitously  many  points  of  astronomical 
theory."     The  same  contrast  is  equally  striking  in  the  general 
and  brief  description  of  the  future  state  contained  in  the  Script 
ture,  compared  with  the  copious  and  high-wrought  descriptions 
of  paradise  and  bell,  with  which  the  Koran  abounds.     St.  Paul 
speaks  with  the  utmost  possible  brevity  of  being  **  caught  up 
into  paradise,"  and  "hearing  unspeakable  words."    Let. this 
be  compared  with  "  Mahomet's  long  and  circumstantial  visit 
to  heaven,  filledwith  a  multitude  of  needless  particulars;  and 
he  must  be  a  bad  judge  of  the  characters  of  truth  and  false- 
hood who  does  not  see  that  the  one  bears  the  marks  of  reality 
as  plainly  as  the  other  does  of  fiction."    The  Gospel,  indeed, 
reveals  some  points  of  doctrine  which  may  appear  to  be  merely 
speculative,  but  whoever  peruses  the  Scripture  will  immediately 
perceive  that  air  those  have  a  practical  tendency,  and  an  appli- 
cation to  practice,  and  that  the  sacred  writers  dwell  upon  such 
topics  with  the  utmost  copiousness,  distinctness,  and  earnest- 
ness;— ^as   to  the  mere  increase   of  speculative  knowledge, 
they  are  scanty,  indistinct,  and  apparently  indifferent.    When 
St.  Peter  has  occasion  to  advert  to  the  deluge,  and  also  to  the 
final  destruction  of  the  earth,  in  which  his  readers  would  have 
been  much  interested  by  a  circumstantial  description,  and  a 
fiJse  pretender  to  inspiration  would  have  been  sure  to  gratify 
their  curiosity,  the  subject  is  despatched  in  five  or  six  verses ; 
and  he  proceeds  at  once  to  a  practical  conclusion. 

**  St.  Paul  also,  in  speaking  of  the  same  subject,  having  told  the 
Corinthians,  that  at  the  last  day  *  we  shall  all  be  changed  ;'  and  that' 
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the  blest  shall  be  ^  olotbed  upon  *  whh  a  bod^  '  like  unto  the  gloriow 
body  of  Christ,'  proceeds,  ins^ad  of  detaihng  any  of  the  circun)- 
stances  of  so  interesting  a  change,  or  fuUy  describing  the  glorified  bo^y 
of  '  saints  made  perfect,'  to  exhort  them  to  *  be  stedfast,  and  abound- 
ing in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  since  they  know  that  their  labour  is  not 
in  vain.'  Such  passages  in  the  works  of  the  Apostles  may  furnish 
the  most  unlearned  Christian  with  '  a  reason  fbr  the  faith  diat  is  in 
him,*  consolatory  to  his  own  mind,  and  unanswerable  by  Infidels.  He 
Jmay  ask  them,  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  no  one  of  our  sacred  writers 
has  given  a  fill),  minute,  and  engaging  account  of  all  that  is  (according 
tb  him)  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  world ;— of  all  tlie  interesting 
particulars  of  the  day  of  judgment  ;--^of  ilie  new  bodies  with  Whidi 
men  will  arise ; — and  of  the  ^ries  that  shall  be  revealed  in  heaves. 
It  is  plain,  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  grattfying  to  the  cu« 
rioaity  of  all  who  had  Itn  interest  in  the  subject ;  nothing  mere  Ul^ely 
evelti  to  Mure  fresh  converts,  than  a  glowing  description  of  the  joys  if 
heaven ;  it  would  have  been  easily  believed  too,  by  those  who  gavf 
credit  to  the  writer,  as  it  is  plain  St.  Paul  suppdbea  the  Corinthians 
did ; — it  would  have  been  very  easf  for  an  impostor  to  give  a  Ioqs^  (q 
bis  fancy,  in  inventing  such  a  description ;  and  to  an  enthusiast  it  woidd 
bave  been  unavoidable ;  he  who  was  passing  off  his  day  dreams  fbr 
revelations,  on  himself,  as  well  as  on  others,  would  have  been  sure  to 
dream  largely  on  such  a  subject.  'Why  then  did  not  St.  Paul  do  any 
thii^  of  the  kind  ?  I  answer,  because  he  was  not  ap  impostor,  nor  an 
tothnsiast ;  but  taught  only  what  had  been  actually  revealed  to  him, 
Itnd  what  he  was  commanded  to  reveal  to  others.  Let  Infidels  giYb 
iiny  other  answer  to  the  question  if  they  can.  They  have  had  near  two 
thousand  years  to  try ;  and  never  yet  have  they  bees  aVle  ta  explaiii 
the  dry,  brief,  undrcnmstantial,  unadoimed,  unpretending  accoontt 
which  our  sacred  writers  give,  of  things  the  most  Interesting  fo  human 
euriosity,  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  their  beiqg  honest  and 
sober-minded  men^  who  spoke  oi^ly  what  th^  knew  to  be  the  truth." 

The  author  ctNteludes  this  znteresting  and  insimodve  Essay 
by  a  few  riemarks  on  what  mre  ought  to  expect  to  leam  firom 
Revelation,--rhfOW  ^e  should  understasd  what  «>revealed,*-rand 
ivbat  applicatioti  we  should  make  of  it.  Widi  itespeet  to  the 
first  point,  he  oautions  his  readoFS  against  **  exjyectii^  to  learn 
asy  thing  from  revelation,  excepting  what  is  in  a  r^Mgiaus 
point  of  view  practically  knportant  jirar  us  to  ^ow.'*  Let  no 
one,  says  he,  seek  for  a  system  in  any  bran&h  of  physical 
science  fVora  the  Scriptures,  ''  which  were  designed  to  teaoh 
men,  not  natural  philosoi^hy,  but  retigion."  Again,  on  tbe 
"  secret  thii^s  which  beiot^  unto  the  Ltod  our  GcnI,  we 
should  not  only  seek  for  no  explanation  in  Scripture^  l?ut 
Aould  carefully  abstain  from  the  presumption  6f  all  iliquiry 
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whmiisveT.^  Wkh  respect  tx>  l^e  right  und^rstmcliiig  of  wImA 
i0  revealed^  the  Biost/^roe^icsa^interpnetat^on'of  each  doetrin^dj 
that  can  fairly  be  adopted,  is  j^er  likelyto  be  the  truest.  And^ 
lastly^  it  behoves  the  Christian  to  make,  and  exhort  others  to 
make,  a  practical  application  of  the  doctrines  of  his  religion 
to  chjBiracter  and  conduct.  Dr.  W.  objects  -with^ood  reason  to 
the  ^^  strong  distinction  which  is  frequently  drawn  betweeii 
doctrinal  and  practical  discourses  f  as  if  the  two  subjects  wer«i 
either  of  tfa^m  indeed  to  be  neglected,  but  kept  arart  and  in- 
dependent. Whereas,  iq  tifuth,  every  doctrinal  discourse 
should  lead  tbe  Christian  hearer  to  its  proper  moral. results 
— every  practical  precept  be  referred  in  his  mind,  to  iti9  true 
foundation  in  the  Gospel  doctrines." 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  pertinent  to  remark  in  this  place,  tliat 
the  views  taken  by  the  fathers  of  our  Church  of  tne  leading 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  is  decidedly  practical.  Witness  th^ 
services  appointed  for  the  great  festivals,  and  the  Homilies 
framed  for  those  occasions.  . , 

The  last  Ei^say  in  the  volume  before  us  is  on  the  example  of 
childrw,  and  is  divided  into  two  p^rts ;  "  first,  our  analogy  to 
children  in  respect  of  the  knov^ledge  we  possess ;  and,  secondly, 
in  sespect of  duties"  In  treating  of  the  former,  Dr.  W.  re^ 
marks,  that  the  knowledge  of  children  is  in  its  itindf  relative f 
in  degree f  it  is  scanty  and  imperfect ;  yet  it  is  pr^wticcMy  sufB* 
Gtent  for  them,  if  they  are  but  careful  to  make  a  good  use  of 
it.  Upon  these  heads  our  author  enlarges  in  a  manner  highly 
pleasing,  shewing  how  much  our  situation  as  Christians  resem- 
bles that  of  children ;  that  all  our  knowledge  of  God  is  relative^ 
and  therefore  partial ;  that  it  is  limited  likewise  and  indistinct; 
but  that  ^'  in  the  midst  of  all  our  ignorance  and  weakness,  that 
which  we  can  best  imderstand  is  our  duty  /  and  if  we  are  dilir 
genjt  and  patient  in  acquiring  such  knowledge  as  is  suitable  for 
us^  and  in  practically  applying  it,  instead  of  boldly  prying  into 
Itnysiiteries  beyond  our  reach,,  we  s^hall  be  ijuadiergoing  the  best 
preparaHkm  for  tb«t  sup^ior  state  of  existence,  in  which  God's 
faithful  servants  will,  through  his  mercy,  detain  an  enlargement 
of  their  faculties,  an  increase  of  their  knowledge,  and  a  nearer 
view  of  his  adorable  perfections."  On  the  second  head,  that 
of  duties.  Dr.  W.  points  out  the  lowliness,  and  modesty,  and 
seif-distrust  of  children  ;  their  dociKty,  and  their  resignation^ 
i.  e.  ^'  an  undoubting  and  afifectionate  confidence  in  parental 
care  and  kindness,  accompanied  with  a  cheerful,  submissive, 
a.nd  ready  obedience,  even  where  they  cannot  imderstand  the 
reastons  of  the  commandi^  given  and  the  restrictions  imposed." 
The  remarhs  which  naturally,  arise  on  each  of  these  points,  on 
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whSdi  children  may  become  our  patterns^  will  easHy  M^gcsi 
themselves^  and  ought  to  have. been  attentivdy  weighed  by 
every  devout  Christian.  The  object  of  our  author  in  his  select 
tion  of  his  subject  is  undoubtedly  in  a  great  degree  to  check 
all  presumption,  all  unprofitable  and  mischievous  curiosity; 
but  he  is  not  less  anxious  to. urge  the  necessity  of  ^^  diligently 
pursuing  such  knowledge  as  is  attainable  and  profitable/'  We 
should  be  glad  to  extract  some  passages,  in  order  to  shew  his 
intention  in  his  own  admirable  langu^e ;  but  we  prefer  laying 
before  our  readers  one  of  the  last  paragraphs  in  the  volume, 
which  justifies  the  author  in  bringing  forward  this  subject 
ignong  the  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  religion* 

*'  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  that  feature  in  the  Gospel-system  of 
instruction  which  has  been  here  noticed, ...  is  one  of  the  circumstances 
peculiar  to  Christianity — strikingly  characteristic  of  it ;  and  strongly 
confirming  its  divine  origin,  its  importance,  and  its  excellence* 

^  As  it  is  obviously  a  great  advantage  to  teach  not  merely  by  pre-r 
cept,  but  by  example,  so  that  advantage  is  much  enhanced,  if  the  ex- 
ample employed  be  one  which  is  always  at  hand ;  nor  could  a  more 
suitable  pattern,  than  the  one  in  que8tk>n,  have  been  presodted  to  the 
imitation  of  creatures,  standing  in  such  a  relation  as  we  do  to  the 
Creator ;  and  whose  present  life  is  designed  as  a  preparation  for  a 
more  perfect  and  exalted  state  hereafler.  Yet  the  best  heathen  mo^ 
ralists,  even  those  who  taugbt  and  professed  to  believe  a  future  state, 
had  not  recourse  to,  or  at  least  did  not  usually  employ,  this  mode  of 
instruction.  They  spoke  much  of  the  beauty  of  virtue ;  of  the  dig- 
joity  of  human  nature ;  of  the  heroism  of  striving  to  rise  above  the 
vulgar  mass  of  mortals :  but  they  did  not  enough  consider  that  the 
first  step  to  elevation  is  Humility ;  that  though  the  palace  of  wisdom 
be  indeed  a  lofty  structure,  its  entrance  is  low,  and  it  forbids  admis- 
sion without  bending  ;  they  knew  not,  or  at  least  taught  not,  that  our 
nature  must  be  exalted  by  first  understanding  and  acknowledging  the 
full  amount  of  its  weakness  and  imperfection.  '  Jesus  called  unto 
him  a  litde  child,  and  set  him  in  the  midst;'  what  other  teacher  ever 
did  the  like  ?  what  otheir  teacher  indeed  ever  completely  '  knew  what 
was  in  man,'  and  understood  thoroughly  how  to  remedy  the  defects 
of  his  nature,  and  to  fit  him  for  a  better  state  V*    P.  %74t. 

It  has  been  our  wish  to  give  our  readers  as  full  a  statement 
of  the  contents  of  those  Essays  to  which  we  have  confined  our 
attention  as  is  consistent  with  our  narrow  limits ;  and  we  shall 
Ibe  much  disappointed  if  some  desire  be  not  thereby  excited  to 
peruse  the  volume  itself.  They  will  find  in  it  much  to  reward 
the  best  attention  they  can  bestow  upon  it*  The  topics  ar^ 
weU  selected,  and  are  handled  in  a  manner  which  shews  much 
serious  reflection^  elevated  pietyi  and  a^  spirit  conformed  to 


those  rules  of  evangelii^I  lowliiless  arid  docility*  wHick  are  here 
so  well  inculcated.  It  is  indeed  very  edifying  to  mark  witB 
what  readiness  a  powerful  but  Well-trained  mind  submits  itself 
to;  learn  with  all  humility  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  It  has 
happened  to  us  while  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  the  tolume 
before  us  to  hear  of  a  person  in  extreme  ignorance  venturing 
upon  one  of  the  most  mysterious  doctrines  of  our  religion.  The 
contrast  was  unspeakably  strikinfif,  when  we  reflected  on^  the 
forwardness  and  'presumption  of  such  persons  as  this  poor 
womanv  who  was  boldly  venturing  she  knew  not  whither,  and 
then  turned  to  the  lowliness  and  Tearfulness  expressed  by  our 
author^  who  would  scarce  touch  upon  these  matters,  unless  it 
were  to  apply  them  to  some  useful,  practical  purpose.  Were* 
we  to  recommend  this  example  in  the  quarter  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  we  should  be  told  that  **  God  hath  hid  these 
things  from  the  wise  and  prudent."  And  so  indeed  he  hath  ! 
and  the  truly  wise  will  learn  a  lesson  of  deep  humility  at  the 
thought  of  it*  But  bow  sad  is  it,  if  the  same  consideration 
shouM  lead  those  who  are  babes  in  knowledge  to  cherish  ait 
unholy  spirit  of  rash  confidence  and  presumption  I 


^ *         

Essays  on  the  Evidences ,  Doctrines^  and  Practical  Operations  of  Chris" 
tianity.  By  Joseph  John  Gurney*  8vo«  Pp.  566»  lOs,  6d* 
London.    Arch.    1825* 

We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  upon  the  general 
character  of  Mr.  Gumey^s  writings ;  nor  do  we, find  any  reason^ 
in  the  work  before  us,  to  lower  the  estimate  then  given  of 
his  merits  as  an  author.  The  same  seriousness  and  candour 
are  manifest  throughout  the  present  volume,  which  constituted 
much  of  the  exceflence  of  his  former  publications.  No  in- 
considerable degree  of  research  is  also  apparent,  and  the  results 
of  his  enquiries  are  always  developed  with  care — ^in  some  in- 
stances with  singular  felicity  of  arrangement.  In  general  Mr. 
Gurney  may  claim  the  praise  of  having  compressed  much  im- 
portant information  into  a  small  compass,  without  obscurity  or 
misrepresentation ;  which  perhaps  is  as^  much  as  could  reason-^ 
ably  be  expected  in  a  work. of  so  extensive  a  nature,  every 
part  .of  which  hafi  been  fully  treated  by  preceding  authors. 
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Tiie  Eoajrs  ai^  tvielnfe  in  numbei^,  embradngthe  foHowing 
subjects  :-<^T]be  probability  of  a  Diving  RevektioD  to  mankind, 
and  the  genuineness  of  the  Nev  Testament;  the  credibflity  of 
the  New  Testamei^  and  the  evidence  of  miracles ;  the  evi« 
dence  of  prophecy ;  the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity ;  the 
Divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  the  scriptural  ac« 
count  of  the  Sujurexiie  Being ;  Uie  union  and  distinction  in  the 
Divine  Nature ;  the  scriptural  account  of  the  sphitnai  advert 
sary;  the  scripl»iral  account  of  Man;  the  sctipturai  account 
of  Jesus  Christ — as  in  his  Pre-existence,  as  during  his  abode  on 
eaxth,  as  in  his  subsequent  state ;  the  Redemption  of  Mankind^ 
more  particularly  considering  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  the  merits  and  advocacy  of  Christ,  and  the  Scrips 
ture  doctrine  of  the  Spirit ;  Faith  and  Obedience;  to  which  » 
added  in  conclusion,  a  summary  of  the  whole,  besides  variom 
vecapitulations  of  leading  arguments  interspersed  throughout 
the  work.  Upon  each  of  these  topics  Mr.  Gumey  writes  uaiaHy 
wi&  olearnessj  and  always  with  aa  oaniestness  which  secores 
the  ettention  of  the  reader. 

As,  from  tiie  very  nature  of  the  work*  the  Author  was  under 
the  necessitv  of  repeating  what  his  predecessors  had  stated,  it 
would  hardly  be  just  to  give  extracts  from  such  parts  of  his 
book  as  are  manifestly  derived  from  others,  without  entering 
into  a  full  analysis  of  his  method  of  connecting  the  links  in  the 
chain  of  argument ;  but  this  our  limits  will  not  allow.  We  shall 
therefore  only  select  two  passages,  which,  we  conceive,  will 
convey  a  sufficiently  correct  idea  of  the  character  of  the  book* 

The  first  is  firom  the  conclusion  of  the  fifih  Essay.  After 
it^capttulatmg  die  arguments  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Sacred 
Volume,  Mr.  Gumey  proceeds — 

'*  Having  thus  considered  some  of  the  priocipal  evidenc^s^  wkii^ 
evince  that  th?  Christian  Scriptures  have  the  same  divine  ongin  as  tb^ 
revelations  which  they  record,  we  may  henceforth  coi^sider  the  £ihle 
as  identified  with  those  revelations ;  and  in  searching  for  that  which 
has  been  revedleii  we  need  no  longer  hesitate  in  directing  our  attention 
to  that  which  is  written,  I  canpot,  however,  satisfactorily  conclude 
the  present  disquisitton,  without  offering  to  the  reader's  attentioni  by 
wav  of  corollary  to  my  argument^  a  few  general  propositions/^ 

'^  I.  Since  the  authority  of  divine  revelation,  is,  on  the  subject  to 
which  it  relates,  paramount  to  all  o&er  authority,  and  since  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Christian  Religbn  is  religious  trudi,  it  fcdlows,  ifliat  on  aH 
^uestsoos  ooaneeted  witb  religious  truth,  the  clear  decisions  of  Serip* 
tuxe  are  not  only  suiiBeiait,  but  jlfM^" 

.    '*  %.  It  is  evident  that  the  Scriptures,  like  ewery  other  hocdk,  must 
be  interpreted  acoording  to  the  received  ruks  <^  caritif island phih)* 


l^gy ;  but  since  they  are  a  divion  source  of  infonnaiigii,  xmM  pobm 
connected  with  Qiristian  doctrine ;  and  since  the  dedaratiotis  g^  Go4 
fire  unspeakably  superior^  in  point  of  Talidity,  to  tb^  imaginations  of 
the  mind  of  man ;  it  is  equally  evident  that  we  caanot  Justly  apply  to 
the  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ,  any  preconceived  and  unautfioffiased 
opinions  of  our  own  on  such  points,''. , ,  • 

**  3.  The  doctrines*  of  which  we  find  an  account  in  the  Bible, 
principally  relate  to  the  character  and  designs  of  Gpd ;  and  tbereibr^, 
it  forms  no  objection  against  the  credibility  of  any  of  tbem,  that  they 
are  above  Our  comprehension*". « . , 

'*  4,  Lastly,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  trutba  recorded  in  tbf 
Holy  Scriptures^  were  commuincated  to  mankind  neUher  to  gtatiQf 
their  curiosity,  nor  to  encourage  them  in  useless  speculations  on  theif 
own  metaphysics,  or  on  the  nature  and  designs  of  God^  Iwt  to  toaoh 
them  how  to  live  in  this  world,  and  to  prepare  tbmsx  for  the  i»exi,V 
P.  110, 

"We  tegret  that  we  cannot  insert  (he  proofs  from  whicli  these 
conclusions  are  deduced.  We  must  proceed  to  our  second 
Extract,  which  is  from  the  summary  of  the^whole,  at  the  end 
pf  the  volume. 

■  -  ■  ■ 

**  And  now  in  taking  leave  of  the  reader,  1  request  his  attendoii 
in  oonclu»on,  to  a  very  few  general  observations.  H«  eaa  scarcely 
fiiil  to  have  remarked  in  the  first  plaee,  that  of  the  wlM^e  system  tn 
religious  truth,  which  we  have  now  been  engaged  in  conten^pla^ng^ 
the  tuhuiig  point— the  essential  hinge-— is  the  Snimty  of  mur  Lord, 
Jesus  Chtist,  For  my  own  part  I  freely  confess,  that  the  move  indi* 
fiaately  I  eacatbtne  the  constituent  parts  of  scriptiiva]  r^igion,  and  the 
longer  i  make  them  t'be  s^b^ct  of  r^eetion,.  the  more  strongly  am 
I  l»i>ought  to  feel  the  importance  oi  a  simple  vetianoe  on  the  truth  of 
that  dootr^e. 

^  Allow  that  Jesus  Christ,  who  eameimo  the  woild,  «ook  ow!'  Mi€ure 
upon  him,  and  in  that  nature,  died  on  the  cross  to  save  us,  was  Jieho^ 
▼ah  iumself ;  and  the  n^nd  is  ^sensibly  prepared  to  embrace  a  just  and 
^mprebensive  view,  both  of  our  l&ss  by  nature,  and  of  our  gum  by 
redemption.  We  ave  t^en  from  the  whole  bearing  and  analogy  of  the 
case,  almost  inevitably  *  led  to  entertain  an  adequate  apprehension  of 
the  desperate  nature  of  sin,  and  of  the  merited  weight  of  its  everlast- 
ing consequences.  Then,  also,  are  we  brought  to  perceive  that  Jesus 
is  an  aU-sufficient  Redeemer — that  his  blopd  shed  on  the  cross,  wasaii 
ample  price  paid  for  the  deliverance  and  eternal  welfare  of  the  vrh(Ae 
human  race ;  and  that,  by  his  Spirit,  he  is  able  so  to  illumine,  regene^ 
rate,  and  sanctify,  the  children  of  men,  as  to  rend^  tiiem  fit  for  tha 
bs^iness  of  heaven. 

'<  But,  deny  the  real  divinity  of  Jesus  Ghrivt,  and  the  eoosequ^iot 
is  tbifl,  that  our  sense  of  our  ^  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  our  gam  on 
the  other  is  i^iuq^diately  weakened.  Our  views  ofthe  corruption  and 
Ij^t.ofibai^— of  ouf  own.  siiiru}|»es«^  a^d  of  itl  future  4;fme%u«nc?a-^ 
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become  inadequate  and  obscure.  Our  conviction  of  the  saving  efB^ 
cacy  of  the  one  great  Sacrifice  is  softened  down,  and  griadually  ex- 
plained avfray ;  and  our  dependence  upon  the  spiritual  influence  of  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  is  effectually  undermined.  Reason  and  ex- 
perience unite  in  proclaiming,  that  such  are  the  effects  of  our  degrad- 
ing the  Son  of  God  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  creature ;  and  the  lower  we 
degrade  him  in  the  scale  of  creation)  the  more  conspicuous  do  these 
effects  become.  The  disciple  of  Arius,  whose  unscriptural  system  im- 
ports, in  (point'of  fact),  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  god ;  and  yet  a  crea- 
ture only,  and  not  Jehovah^  retains  some  considerable  degree  of  at- 
tacliment  to  the  doctrines  of  the  fall  and  redemption  of  man ;  but,  that 
attachment  can  never  be  full  and  decided,  because  the  foundatioii  of 
such  a  faith  is  not  the  rock  of  ages.  Socinus  and  his  followers,  who 
look  upon  Jesus  as  a  mere  man,  but  invest  his  humanity  with  powers 
far  superior  to  those  which  really  appertain  to  our  nature,  embrace  in 
their  religious  views  some  faint  traces  of  his  dvoir^  government.  The 
yet  more  modem  freethinker,  who  hesitates  not  to  declare  his  opinion, 
that  Jesus,  the  man  of  Nazareth,  although  a  person  of  great  virtue  and 
endowments,  was  nevertheless,  nothing  more  by  nature  than  such  a 
than  as  the  freethinker  himself ;  has  no  difficulty  in  discarding,  and  at 
times  can  even  deride  the  doctrine  of  human  corruptioh — the  doctrine 
of  diabolical  agency — the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment— the  doctrine 
of  reconciliation  with  the  Father,  through  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ 
-^the  doctrine  of  the  regenerating  and  sanctifying  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

,  «<  These  observations  are  offered  not  in  the  spirit  of  polemical  seve* 
rity,  but  a  firm  unalterable  conviction  of  their  justice  and. importance* 
To  conceal  the  truth  on  such  subjects  is  no  true  charity, — it  is  not 
doing  to  others,  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us.  As  there  is  an 
infinite,  difference  between  the  Supreme  Being,  and  all  the  works  of  his 
hands,  so  it  is  plain  that  there  is  an  infinite  difference  of  o^mon  be- 
tween those  who  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  and  those  who  re- 
gard him  only  as  a  creature.  It  is  a  difierence  which  admits  of  no 
compromise — a  difference  pregnant  with  vast  consequences— a  difier- 
ence which  Christian  love  may  lead  us  to  deplore,  but  never  (according 
'to  my  apprehension,)  to  disregard  or  forget.''  P.  562* 

'  Having  so  far  acknowledged  the  good  qualities  of  this  work^ 
we  must  at  the  same  time  observe^  that  we  by  no  means  would  be 
supposed  to  assent  to  all  the  detail  of  the  reasoning  employed, 
or  all  the  conclusions  which  are  drawn.  We  doubt  not  that  to 
Mr.  Gumey's  mind  every  portion  is  conclusive ;  and  the  whole 
is  well  deserving  of  perusaV  as.n  manly,  but  temperate  expres- 
sion of  his  sentiments  upon  the  most  important  of  all  topics  } 
but  the  principal  interest  which  it  possesses,  appears  to  be  de- 
rived from  considering  it  as  a  tribute  to  Christianity,  of  a  na- 
ture more  to  be  desired  than  expected  from  the  quarter  whence 
it  has  emanated.     U  is  not  indeed^  by  any  means,  all  that  wa 
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could  d^sire^  but  (Considering  the  fundamental'tenete  of  the  so^ 
ciety  to  which  its  author  belongs^  we  are  rather  disposed  to  re- 
joice at  the  approximation  to  our  own  sentiments^  than  to  cavil 
at  deficiencies  which  must  be  expected  wherever  those  tenets 
are  retained. 

It  is  singular  that  on  the  two  great  heresies^  whose  rise  in  the 
seventeenth  century  called  forth  the  exertions  of  thie  Theolo- 
gical champions  of  bur  Churchy  the  effect  of  time  should  have 
been  so  differenf ;  and  it  is  some  consolation  to  observe  that 
whilst  the  admirers  of  Socinus  should,  in  the  pride  of  perverted 
and  misapplied  reason,  have  been  gradually  approximating 
more  and  more  to  the  confines  of  deism,  the  followers  of  Fox 
should,  notwithstanding  the  manifest  danger  incurred  by  some 
of  their  opinions,  have  returned  so '  far  towards  a  reasonable 
profession  of  a  pure  faith.  No  one,  we  presume,  from  the 
tenets  advocated  by  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
could  then  have  anticipated  that,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  their 
followers  would  have  settled  into  one  of  the  most  sober,  useful, 
and  intelligent  portions  of  the  community ;  still  less  would  it 
have  been  anticipated,  that  from  them  should  proceed  a  defence 
of  Christianity  such  as  that  before  us,  containing  so  much  of 
the  true  faith  of  Christ,  and  maintained  by  such  close  reasoning 
and  logical  inference.  How  far  the  sentiments  contained  in 
this  work  are  those  of  the  Society  to  which  the  author  belongs, 
we  know  not ;  but  we  presume,  from  Mr.  Gurney's  high  cha- 
racter as  a  member  of  it,  and  the  success  of  liis  former  publica- 
tions, they  pannot  be  materially  at  variance.  In  what  manner 
the  author  can  reconcile  his  general  belief  in  Christianity,  as 
founded  on  the  principles  of  reasoning  displayed  in  this  work, 
with  his  adherence  to  the  peculiar  tenets  of  that  Society  is  no 
business  of  ours ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  as  on  th^  maintain- 
.  ing  of  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church,  depends  in  no 
slight  degree  the  security  of  Christianity  itself,  (which  Mr.  G. 
seems  to  acknowledge),  so,  by  adherence  to  the  strict  principles 
of  reasoning,  shall  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  pure  religion  of  Christ  has  been  best  retained 
in  the  Apostolic  Church  to  which  we  belong. 

The  Church  has  in  every  age  suffered,  more  or  less,  fi'om 
the  mysticism  which  rejects  the  aid  of  reason,  from  the  pride 
of  reason  which  will  not  submit  to  the  higher  authority  of  reve- 
lation, or  from  the  constant  effort  of  the  human  mind  to  escape 
from  a  sincere  piety  and  moral  obligation  in  a  religion  of  mere 
forms  or  feelings.  The  mischief  has  indeed  principally  affect- 
ed the  Church  internally---but  it  has  also  materially  weakened  its 
external  bulwarks,  and  embarrassed  its  defenders.    Hence  also 
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hits  arisen  a  real  or  eiipposed  neeessUy  for  advocatuig  the  cause 
of  religion  upon  very  disadvantageous  terms. 

The  two  ways  in  which  Christianity  is  generally  presented  ta 
attention^  are  either  as  the  complete  system  adopted  by  some 
one  party,  among  the  many  who  claim  the  Christian  name,  of 
simply  as  the  biasis  on  which  all  equally  raise  the  superstructure 
of  their  owfi  opinions.    The  former  has  the  advantage  of  ac* 
cumulating  the  whole  evidence  to  be  adduced  in  favour  of 
Chrii^ianity-^-the  latter  that  of  diminishing  the  resources  of 
the  opponent.     He,  however,  who  defends  Christianity  only  so 
fitr  as  it  is  professed  by  all  in  common,  must  of  necessity  ferega 
all  the  peculiar  advantages  possessed  (or  supposed  to  be  pos^ 
sessed)  by  each  party  bearing  the  Christian  name.    He  who 
defends  it  as  professed  by  any  one  sect  in  particular,  not  only' 
deprives  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  rest,  but  evfen  throws  their 
opinions  into  the  camp  ot  the  common  enemy. 

From  the  days  of  Grotius,  who  took  the  ground  of  a  general 
defence,  to  those  of  Marsh,  who  adopts  the  contrary  course, 
each  system  has  had  its  advocates,  and  so  long  as  the  Christian 
world  continues  divided,  the  same  will  take  place ;  there  being 
little  reason  to  hope^i  that  when  it  is  disputed  what  is  Christian-' 
ity,  the  contending  parties  will  agree  as  to  the  details  of  the 
proof  designed  to  shew  that  Christianity  is  true. 

Yet  let  not  the  Infidel  rejoice,  or  impute' that  to  the  weak- 
ness of  Christianity,  which  arises  in  fact  from  the  infirmity  of  hu- 
man nature.  The  volume  before  us  is  sufficient  to  check  any 
adversary  in  fnid  career.  Out  of  the  mouths  even  of  babes 
and  sucklings  has  God  ordained  strength,  that  he  might  stilt 
the  enemy  and  the  avenger— and  we  know  not,  but  that  the 
very  weaKest  of  those  who  bear  the  Christian  name,  could  de- 
feat the  most  formidable  array  of  Scepticism ;  whilst  it  is  certain 
that  upon  the  slender  ground  held  by  all  in  common,  Christianity 
mHy  be  successfully  defended  against  all  the  efforts  of  the 
enemy.  It  is  indeed  no  small  proof  of  the  innate  strength  of 
Chrisitianfty,  that  the  weakness  and  even  the  wickedness  of 
man^  when  connected  with  it,  should  be  able  to  effect  so  little 
harm.    The  gold  remains  gold,  though  mixed  with  clay. 

But  though  this  be  the  case,  may  it  not  admit  of  some  ques- 
tion, as  to  iriiether  the  advocates  of  Christianity  must  be  placed 
in  tlie  dilemma  before  stated ;  the  true  line  of  defence  appears 
to  us  not  to  be  either  the  defence  of  the  wholes  as  at  once  re- 
ceived by  any  particular  body  of  Christians  (which  almost  ne- 
cessarily involves  the  defence  of  some  degree  of  human  error,) 
nor  the  defence  of  that  small  portion  which  is  held  in  cotomoil 
by  aU^  and  which  is  liable  to  be  rendered  stHI  smaller  by  the 
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calpnce  cf' those,  wlto  finding  it  cofnrcnierit  to  catt^themselTei' 
Christians,  yet  discard  whatsoever  has  hidierto  been  deemed 
peculiar  and  essential    to   Christianity.      The  true    line  of 
defeoLce  appears  to  be,  to  take  the  wAoie  of  Christianity,  not  in-<  • 
deed  as  professed  hy  any  one  party  exclusively,  but  as  deduced 
from  principles  acknowledged  by  all — ^which  combines  the  ad* 
vantages  of  each  of  the  former  methods,  whilst  it  frees  us*  fronit 
their  respective  disadvantages,  and  appears  the  most  natural  asi 
well  as  demonstrative*     The  same  principles  of  evidence,  the: 
same  rules  of  interpretation  which  pervade  all  other  sciencesj 
must  be  equally  applicable  to  this,  and  as  such  ought  to  be' 
binding  upon  all  parties  whether  Christian  or  Sceptical*   Eda-: 
cation,  habits  and  local  circumstances  are  well  known  material-* 
ly  to  influence  the  professors  of  Christianity,  in  adhering  to  that 
idea  of  it,  which  they  have  early  received ; — ^and  it  necessarily 
follows,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  some  must  viokte  the  principles  of 
strict  reasoning.    But  there  can  be  no  .reason  why  the  Inquirer 
into  the  truth  of  Christianity,  should  be  bound  by  this — or  talced 
a  defective  view  in  merely  considering  the  conclusions  in  which' 
all  agree*    Neither  ought  the  Apologist  of  Christianity  to  be 
thus  fettered.    When  developed  in  its  full  extent  of  doctrinesy 
and  precepts,  as  well  as  evidences,  Christianity  is  irresistible, 
and  surely  it  is  not  for  us  to  conceal  its  excellency,  that  we  may 
include  one  more  out  of  the  thousand  sects  that  put  in  a  pleay 
however  defective,  to  the  naihe  of  Christian. 

We  conceive,  however,  that  among  all'parties  every  sincere 
friend  to  truth  must  be  willing  to  put  the  defence  upon  thiy 
footing  as  the  bans,  though  he  may  think  his  own  views  of  the 
subject  would  give  it  additional  strength*  Each  would  object 
to  that  which  was  adverse  to  his  own  peculiar  views,  but  in  all 
giving  their  airaent  to  every  other  portion,  the  substantial  sound- 
ness of  dke  whole  is  fully  secured*  It  is  in  vain  the  Romanist 
holds  forth  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Chilrch,  the  Socinian 
the  infallible  authority  of  reasorii  or  the  enthusiast  the  infalli- 
ble authority  of  inward  light — the  common  sense  of  all  the  rest  of 
mankind  is  against  them.  Even  among  themselves,  the  authority 
of  the  Church  has  in  fact  no  weight  in  Geometry  with  the  Ro- 
manist,— nor.  does  the  certainty  of  a  conclusion  on  any  subject 
but  religion  depend  upon  its  agreement  with  preconceived  no** 
tions  to  the  Socinian — nor  has  inward  light  been  made  a  de- 
cisive test  in  the  common-  concerns  of  life  in  preference  to  evi- 
dence. That  an  ex-parte  proof  may  occasionally  agree  with 
the  truth  i^  readily  allowed ;  but  the  distinction  ought  always 
most  carefyiy  to  be  preserved  between  accidental  ajp'eement 
and  necessary  consequence.    An  error  of  this  kind  is  &tal — for 
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confidence  oaice  Jdstt  is  never  restored^  and  where  tKe  wish  to 
find  Christianity  fake,  exists^  a  fake  argument  brought  forward 
in  its  defence  is  immediately  laid  hold  of  as.if  the  only  argument ; 
and  the  consequence  is  triumphantly  (though  erroneously)  drawn 
from  the  weakness  of  the  advocate  to  the  weakness  of  the  cause. 
•  It  also- deserves  consideration,  as  to  whether  it  be  altogether 
a  «a/i?  method  either  to  leave  tfa^  .proof  of  Christianity  merely 
applicable  to  one  sect,  or  to  exhibit  it  deprived  of  all  its  most, 
striking  characters  for  the  sake  of  gaining^eneral  concurrence^ 
What  is  Christianity  in  the  hands  of  tne  Romanist — ^what 
is  it  in  the  hands  of  the  modem  Socinian  ?  As  held  by  the  former, 
it  cannot  be  defended  by  any  direct  course  of  reasoning — ^as  held 
by  the  latter,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  worth  defending 
at  all.     In  the  former  case  the  utmost  ingenuity  must  be  em- 
ployed to  produce  any  thing  like  a*  tolerable  apology  for  .the 
gross  corruption  of  that  Church.    In  the  latter,  the  apologist 
has,  indeed,  less  labour,  but  he  holds  out  nothing  sufficient  to 
impress  the  mind  with  a  due  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  in- 
quiry.  Relying  upon  the  strength  of  the  basis  on  which  it  stood, 
the  Romish  Church  has  added  so  muck  to  the  fabric  of  Chris-, 
t^anity  that  the  whole  edifice  totters,  and  would  long  ago  have 
fallen,  but  for  the  rock  on  which  it  was  originally  founded. 
It  has,  however,  been  reserved  to  modern  times  to  discover, 
the  noble  art  of  sustaining  the  whole  by  separating  the  parts* 
How  sincerely  some  believe  the  great  mass  of  the  Christiaa 
world  grossly  credulooi^,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  gravity 
with  which  we  are  Md,  as  each  support  of  our  Religion  is 
withdrawn,  that  it  stands  the  firmer.   iHo  doubt  when  the  whole 
shall  have  been  completely  undermined,  the  consolation  will 
then  be  given  us  that  it  is  balanced  on  a  point,  but  that  we 
need  be  under  no  alarm,  for  as  the  whole  has  no  substance^  it 
will  safely  veer  with  every  fresh  gust  of  popular  opinion.  . 
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This  little  treatise  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  bint 
from  Mr.  Benson;  in  his  Hulsean.X<ectures  for  1820.    We 
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liaTre  read  it  mth  i^uch  pleasurej  and  feel  desirous  of  reeoin- 
mending  it  to  otiiers.  "  The  gradual  develofferaent  of  the 
Christian  scheme  of  redemption'.'  has  been  often  remarked ; 
and  there  is  not,  perhaps^  a  more  interesting  occupation  than 
'that  of  attentively  watching  the  regular  opening  of  this  won- 
derful plan,  the  shining  forth  of  that  light  which  fir^t  dawned 
in  th^  efistetn  gate  of  Paradise^  and  spread  and  brightened  by 
slpwv  degrees,  till  it  burst  upon  half  the  world  at  the  rising  ot 
the.Siin  pf  Righteousness ;  and  (if  it.ma^^  be  permitted  us  tp 
'.continue  the  metaphor)  after  struggling  with  clouds  and  mistsj 
raised  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  tne  rulers  of  this  world,  shaU 
Jie^^ter  attain  a  meridian  splendour,  and.  send  forth  its  beam^ 
«pf  glory  from  one  end  of  heaven  tpthe^other.  This  has  beep 
^fteq.  pont^mplat^d  by  the  eye  of  devotion  till  all  the  best  ajBTeq- 
•tions  of  the  heart  have  kindled  into  rapturpj  and  it  may  be 
.pointed  out  tolthe  youthful  scholar  in  heavenly  things  as  Uiat^ 
.than  which  nothing  is  better  calpulated  to  strengthen  his  beU^.i^ 
.to  warm  his  piety,  and  open  to  his  understanding  the  mystery 
of  godliness.'  ,         ...        .:  .  ...'... 

.  .Mr.  Copper,  however,  has  applied  the  subject  in  a  diflferent 
^nianner.  from,  that  in  which  perhaps  it  is  usually  seen ;  his  ob- 
ject being  to  bring  it  in  aid  of  the  evidence  of  inspiration,  by. 
:shewing  that  each  new  circumstance,  added  successively  tp 
ibose  which  had  been  advanced  before,  proves  a  new  accessioii 
pf  Pivine  assistance.  "  The  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
iGrod,"  says.he,"  are  strikingly  manifested  in  this  very  .circumr 
^tance;  that  no  single  Prophet  coul4  ^ve  borrowed  the  desr 
jcHptioa .which  he  added,  from  what  h&A  been  written  before,'* 
It  was  not  merely  the  brightening  and  strengthening  of  that 
light  which  first' shone ;  it  was  not'  that  the  darkness  was  gra- 
,dually  dispelled ;  or,  to  drop  the  metaphor,  that  the  knowr 
ledge  which  had  been  vouchsafed  was  gradually  confirmed^ 
and  fresh  assurances  continually  given  of  the  truth  of  what 
^ad  been  j-evealed,  and  thereby  fresh  confidence  added  to  the 
hopes'  of  the  faithful.  But  at  every  stage  something  entirely 
n^  was  presented  to  the  believer ;  some  object  met  his.  eye 
which  neither  he,  nor  the  person  who  was  commissioned  to  rer 
,veal  it,  could  have  deduced  from  what  had  been  before  made 
known.  Each  circumstance  thus  added  must  have  been^ 
therefore,  either  a  pure  fiction  on  the  part  of  the  Prophet,  or 
it  must  have  been  supematurally  communicated  to  him;  and 
thus  the  proof  of  its  fulfilment  becomes  a  proof  of  the  Pro- 
phet's inspiration.  .  , 

.  "  This  then,"  Mr.  Cooper  observes, ''  appears  to  be  a  new  featoro  ih 
f^rpph^cy,  in  o^er  to  provie  which,  .it  will  be  ntcessaiy,  in^the  first 
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plftce,t6  review  tbe  various  prophecies  which  regard  the  Messiah;  a^ 
the  same  time  noting,  not  only  each  prophecy,  but  its  actual  fulfil- 
ment ; — secondly,  to  point  out  the  circumstances  which  each  prophet 
has  added  to  those  of  his  predecessors  ; — ^and,  thirdly,  to  shew  that 
these  circumstances  were  neither  necessarily  implied,  nor  could  be 
gathered  by  inference  firom  what  had  been  written  before." 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  here  proposed,  Mr.  C.  sets  before 
his  readers  the  predictions  delivered  by  the  prophets  aiccording 
to  the  date  of  each ;  omitting  those  which  are  said  to  have 
been  uttered  by  the  Almighty  himself,  as  "  affording  no  proof 
of  the  position"  here  to  be  established.  The  enumeratioJi 
begins  with  Jacob's  prophecy  of  ''  Shiloh/'  proceeds  to  that 
of  Moses  resjpeeting  a  *^  Prophet"  like  himself,  and  thence  tor 
David,  Isaiah,  Micah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  three  who 
lived  after  the  captivitr^  in  Babylon ;  setting  down  the  words 
of  each  prophecy,  and  the  fulfilment  of  each  in  separate  co* 
lumns,  and  commenting  upon  them  as  they  are  brought  for- 
ward, with  much  good  sense  and  aood  feeling.  The  quota^ 
tions  from  the  New  Testament  mighty  perhaps,  be  shortened^ 
and  a.referehce  given  to  a  corresponding  passage  in  another 
Gospel.  With  regard  to  the  passages  taken  from  the  Old 
Testament,  they  are  of  course  those  which  have  been  quoted 
repeatedly,  and  ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  one.  We  are 
not  quite  sure  (if  we  were  to  examine  them  with  great  strict- 
ness) that  the  concluding  prediction  in  the  prophet  Haggai,  or 
the  first  in  Malachi  should  have  been  inserted.  If  the  ^rmelr 
of  these  is  to  find  a  place, — ^it  is  that  which  points' out  Zerub^ 
babel  as  a  type  of  Messiah, — ^the  prophecy  of  Jonah  should 
hot  be  omitted. 

Our  Author,  having  noted  down  each  prophecy  and  its  fiil'^ 
filment,  and  pointed  out  the  circumstances  added  by  each^ 
proceeds  in  the  l^st  place  to  shew  that  these  ck^umstances 
could  not  have  been  inferred  from  what  had  been  written  be* 
fore.  And  here  we  cannot  do  better  than  extract  a  passage^ 
as  a' fair  specimen  of  the  mode  of  argument  which  ds  adopted 
in  respect  of  each  prophet.  We  *  will-  take  the  first  which 
occurs* 

.  **  As  the  first  proof  of  this  position,  let  us  refer  to  the  prophecy  of 
Moses.  He  foretels  that  God  would  raises  up  to  the  people  of  Israel 
a  *  Prophet^  liJce  unto  himself;  and  that  to  him  the  children  of  Israel 
should'  be  bound  to  hearken.  Now  the  only  human  record  that  we 
know  of,  to  which  Moses  could  refer,  was  that  of  the  patriarch  Jacob. 
From  this  he  could  not  have  inferred  that  the  *  Shiloh'  should  be  a 
*  Prc|>h^'  For  the  office  of  the  *  Shiloh,'  in  whatever  sanse  we  un- 
derstand it,  whether  as  (ftie  sent,  or  as  a  Peacemaker,  did  iiot  include 
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thfit  off  Prophet'  It  was  not  necessary  that  lie  to  whom  the  gather* 
j^g  i^.the  people  should  be,  that  is,  (as  we  have  ahready  explained  it) 
who  should  call  tjie  GepUleK  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  should  be 
filled  with  the  power  of  foretelling  future  events :  neither  did  it  fol^ 
low  that  he  should  resemble  Moses  in  the  peculiar  fact  of  his  giving  a 
new  law  ;  nor  from  what  Jacob  had  said,  that  he  should  come  from 
amongst  the  children  of  Israel.  The  circumstance^  then,  added  by 
Moses  of  the  coming  of  a  *  Prophet-  like  upto  himself,  could  not  have 
been  implied  by  the  description  of  *  Shibh ;'  at  least  not  necessarily 
gathered  from  it  by  inference. 

"  So  likewise,  with  regard  to  the  prophecies  of  the  inspired  king  of 
Issaek  The  office  of  *  Shiloh'  or  *  Prophet,'  could  not  suggest  to  his 
mmdtfaathe  should  be  the  *  Son  of  God,'  nor  that,  as  the  *  anointed 
of  the  Lord,'  he  should  be  *  persecuted  by  the  kings  and  rulers  of  the 
earth ;'  nor,  again,  that  *  his  soul  should  not  be  left  in  hell,  neither 

his  body  see  corruption.' Still  further,  neither  of  the  two 

descriptions  to  which  David  might  have  referred  could  necessarily 
suggest  to  him  that  the  Shiloh  or  Prophet  shoidd  be  a  'King,'  nor  to 
the  writer  of  the  45  th  Psalm,  that  his  kingdom  should  be  everlasting* 
David  might,  perhaps,  have  inferred,  that  he  who  tvas  a  *  Pro- 
phet,* might  also  be  a  *  Priest ;'  but  the  office  of  a  Prophet  did  not 
necessarily  imply  eternal  priesthood,"  &c.  &c.    P.  59. 

The  above  extract  will  suffice  to  shew  the  style  in  which 
the  argument  is  conducted*  An  useful  table  is  added  at  the 
end,  exhibiting  in  columns  •'  the  general  Description  and  gra* 
dual  Formation  of  the  Messiah's  character^  as  unfolded  by  the 
prophets^  with  the  date  of  time  in  which  each  prophet  lived."" 

We  shall  only  add  that  this  appears  to  us  a  very  fit  pub- 
lication for  circiuating  among  the  lower  orders.  We  should 
pe  glad  to  see  it  printed  in  a  smaller  form  and  introduced  into 
parochial  libraries^  as  it  happily  unites  a  detail  of  the  principal 
predictions,  and  something  Uke  a  running  comment  upon  them, 
with  evidence  of  their  inspiration^  and  proof  of  their  fulfilment. 


The  Turkish  New  Testament  incapahle  of  Defence^  and  the  true  Prin* 
ciples  of  Biblical  Translation  vindicated :  in  answer  to  Professor 
Lee's  "  Remarks  on  Dr*  Henderson's  Affcal  to  the  Bible  Society^ 

'  onthe  Subject  of  the  Turkish  Version  of  the  New  Testament^  printed 
at  Paris,  in  1819."  By  the  Author  of  the  Appeal.  8vo.  Pp.  8^2. 
8«.  6d.    London*     Rivingtons.     18^5. 

SoMB  of  our  readers  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  circum^ 
stances  which  gave  occasion  to  this  work.    They  are  briefly 

xS 
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these:  Dr.*  Henderson,  who  is  already  known  to  the  public  hf 
his  interesting  Researches  on  the  Hist?6ry  and  Literature  of  Ice- 
land, having  been  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  service  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  had  been  commissioned  to 
distribute  the  Turkish  version  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
was  printed,  by  its  orders,  at  Paris,  in  1819,  under  the  super- 
intendance  of  Professor  Kieffer.  On  examining  this  version  he 
soon  convinced  himself  that  the  Society  had,  as  he  hunself 
says,  (Pref.  p,  v.)  "  been  grossly  imposed  upon"  with  regard 
to  it,  and  in  consequence  of  thisr  he  thought  it  his  duty,  to-re- 
present  the  state  of  the  case  to  that  body.  He  made  remon- 
strances against  its  distribution  accordingly,  but  in  vain ;  and 
at  last  he  actually  declared  his  separation  from  the  Society, 
solely^  as  appears  from  his  own  statement,  on  that  account. 


•  t   • 


■  "  Under  these  circumstances,",  he  says,  "  I  conceived  it  to  he  tnj 
duty,  as  a  last'efibrt  to  arrest  the  progress  of  corruption,  and  provoke 
a  keeii  and  unslumbering  jealousy  over  such  versions  as  might  be  re* 
'commended  to  the  Society,  to  publish  an  Appeal .  to  the  Members  of 
ihat- Institution,  in  which,  besides- inserting' the  remarks  originally 
submitted  to  the  Committee,  I  made  several  additional  disclosures  on 
thcf  subject  of  the  work,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  the  whole  before 
the  public  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  every  candid  mind,  that  it  is 
altogether  unworthy  of  those  who  published  it,  and  who  were  a^rr 
wards  advised  to  persist  in  circulating  it  among  Mohammedan  unbe- 
lievers."    P.  vi. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  Society  must  have  b0en 
really  convinced  of  the  erroneous  nature  of  the  version,  smce, 
by  its- orders,  a  table  of  errata,  and  various  cancels,  had  been 
iprepared,  *  which  were  fully  agreed  upon  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Sub-Committee,  held  Sept.  9,  182^,'  and  *  then  forwarded  to 
Dr.  Henderson.'  It  was  likewise  re3olved  by  the  Committee, 
Jan.  20,  1823,  that  they  should  '  be  sent  to  places  whither 
the  Turkish  Testament  had  been  forwarded.*  These,  Dr. 
Henderson  says,  he  never  saw,  until  accidentally,  when  he 
was.  at  Paris,,in  1824.  But,  notwithstanding  the  errata,  which 
are  said  to  have^  originally  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  nine- 
*teen,  but  Vere  subsequently  reduced,  by  Professor  Lee  and 
others,  to  the  moderate  number  of  forty-nine,  Dr.  Henderson 
still  maintains  this  Strang  charge,  ''  that  there  is  not  a  page, 
.nor  scarcely  a  terse  in  the  volume  that  does  not  contain  some- 
thing or  other  of  an  objectionable  nature."  (Pref.  p.  xiii.  sq.) 
It  is  the  object  of  the  present  publication  to  demonstrate  more 
^fully  the  serious  dbje<^tions  wnich  still  lie*  aghast  this  Tession 
>H>f  the  New  Testament^  and  to  reply  to  Professor  Lee's  **  Re- 
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inarks"  on  hisr"  Appeal,"  in  which  the  Professor  vindicates, 
generally  the  version  itself,  and  ccmsequently  defends  the  Bible: 
Society.        * 

The  author  of  the  version  in  question  is  generaHy  known  by  * 
his  Mohammedan  name  of  Ali  Bey,  and  was  chief  interpreter^ 
to  Mohammed  IV.,  at  Constantinople,  where  he  died,  in  1675.^* 
His  original  name  was  BobowsU,  or  Bobrowski,  which  has^ 
been  Latinized  into  Boboviusw    He  was  born  of  Christian, 
parents,  at  I^eopold,  in  Poland,  whence  he  was  carried  away  j 
by  the  Tartars,  who  sold  him  as  a  slave,  to  the  Turks;  he! 
WiLS  afterwards  educated  ih  the  Seraglio,  remaining  there  for. 
twenty,  years.    From  these  circumstances  it  might  naturally  be 
suspected,  that  his  knowledge  of  Christianity  would  be  but 
small,  and  that  he  could  scarcely  have  been  acquainted  with] 
the  spirit  and  true  nature  of  its  doctrines,  especially  as  he  was 
obliged,  from  the  beginning,  to  profess  Mohammedanism.  Ac- 
cordindy,  while  there  is  abundant  proofs  of  his  knowledge  of. 
several  languages,  both  European  and  Asiatic,  in  the  testi- 
mony of  Smith,  of  Warner,  and  of  Hyde,  the  latter  of  whom 
published  a  Latin  Treatise  of  bis,  on  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  Turks,  very  little  proof  can  be  adduced  of  his  knowledge, 
of  Christianity,  although  it  is  said  that^ before  his  death  he  longed', 
for  nothing  so  much  as  to  come  to  England,  and  spend  the  re-! 
mainder  of  his  days  as  a  Christian.      Muriiiski  expresses  a,\ 
doubt  whether  he  was  really  of  any  reUgion.     Among  other, 
works,  someof  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  Royal  Libraries., 
of  Paris,  and  the  Bodleian ;  he  translated  the  whole  of  the 
Bible  into  Turkish,  at  the  request  of  Warner,  then  Dutch! 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  who  caused  a  oopy  of  it  to  be. 
deposited  in  the  Library  of  Leyden.    This  copy  furnished  the^ 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1819,  by  Professor  Kieffer,  who,  as  Dr.  Henderson  assures 
us,  in  a  Note,  p.  91,  was  enjoined,  by  express  orders  from! 
the  Bible  Society,  to  follow  it  implicitly.     But  the  real  merits;; 
pf  the  version  are  to  be  estiinatea  by  an  examination  of  itself,! 
9nd  Dr.  Henderson  has  subjected  it  to  an  elaborate  scrutiny. 
.   In  noticing,  this  work  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  a  few  ob- 
servations which  have  occurred  to  us  in  the  perusal  of  it,  and 
shall  express  our  judgment  of  Professor  Lee's  *'  Remarks*' 
^pon  the  "  Appeal,"  from  the  citations  here  adduced  from  it,] 
abstaining  from  all  considerations  which  are  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  merits  of  this  version,  with  Dr.  Hender- 
son's objections,  and  Professor  Lee's  defence  of  it, 
;   A  secondary  object  which  Dr.  Henderson  had  in  view  iii 
pubUshing  his  ^*  Appeal,"  was  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
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public  to  the  subject  of  Biblical  translations  in  general^  anS 
the  principles  upon  which  they  ought  to  be  conducted^  a  sulif* 
ject  which  he  justly  considers  as  one  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  these  thnes^  in  which  so  many  versions^  both  old  and  new, 
are-  issued  into  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
Christianity.  The  first  two  chapters  of  the  present  work  are 
devoted  to  this  subject.  He  contends  for  the  adoption  of  ver- 
sions which  are  literal,  but  not  so  servile  as  to  do  violence  to 
the  genius  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  written^^^-Hsuch 
as  shall  give  the  exact  sense  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  at  the 
same  time  express  the  manner  of  the  original  as  far  as  the 
idioms  of  the  two  languages  will  admit;. very  properly  observ- 
ingy  that  '.^  the  moment  we  concede  to  a  translator  the  licence 
of  merely  giving  what  he  may  conceive  to  be  the  force  of  his 
author's  expressions,  and  not  the  identical  expressions  them- 
selves; to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  rules  imposed  upon  him  by 
a  just  system  of  pfailolocy,  we  surrender  the  siTcred  dictates 
of  the  Spirit  to  tne  whims  of  human  caprice,  and  open  the 
floodrgates  of  imposition  and  error."  (P.  7.)  Professor  Ijee, 
on  the  other  hand,  vindicates  a  free  translation,  and  thinks 
that  the  translator  is  by  no  means  ^^  to  be  tied  down  to  the  pe- 
culiar phraseology  of  the  Bible,  but  is  at  liberty  so  to  changd 
and  accommodate  it,  as  shall  best  suit  the  received  forms  of 
expression  existing  among  the  people  for  whose  use  He  is  pre- 
paring his  version.'*  (P.  6.)  He  appeals  to  the  manner  iii 
which  various  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  are  quoted  in 
the  New ;  an  argument  whioh  we  do  not  think  applicable  to 
the  subject  of  translations,  since  those  passages  were  evidently 
intended  not  so  much  to  express  the  words,  as  the  thing  sig^- 
liified,  being  frequently  rather  alluded  to  than  expressly 
quoted:  besides,  those  who  adduced  them  had  surely  an 
authority  which  no  translator  can  arrogate  to  himself.  He  Ap- 
peals likewise  to  the  examples  of  Jerome  and  Dathe  in  favour 
of  a  free  interpretation,  wnich  Dr.  Henderson  shbwls  to  be  ir- 
relevant, inasmuch  as  the  former  clearly  expresses  his  senti^ 
ments  on  translations  from  profane  authors  to  be  widelv  dtfier- 
ent  from  those  on  translations  from  the  Scripture,  "ubi  et  vfer- 
borum  ordo  mysterium  est  ;*'  wliile  the  latter  expressly  declares 
that  his  version  was  intended  for  the  learned,  not  for  readers 
in  general.  Professor  Lee*s  opinion,  however,  with  re^rd  to 
the  matter  o{  a  translation  is,  in  theory  at  least,  perfectly  !h 
accordance  with  that  of  Dr.  Henderson.  '*  The  pure  word  of 
God,'*  he  says,  ^^  as  foimd  in  a  translation,  is,  a;ccordhig  tb- 
our  principle,  that  which  comprehends  everjr  idea  contaiiieil 
in  the  original  Scriptures,  fully  and  faithfully  expressed  itt  the 
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translatioii.'*  (P.  ^I.)  But  ivith  regard  to  the  manner ,  they  are 
necessarily  at  vi^riance,  and  this  is  the  main  point  at  issue  be« 
tween  them,  on  the  subject  of  BibUcal  translation.  We  agree 
with  Dr.  Henderson  in  thinking,  that  the  manner  is  frequently 
of  as  great  importance  as  the  matter.  It  is,  indeed,  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  matter  should  be  exactly  the  same  in  t^e 
translation  as  in  the  original,  at  least  as  &r  as  it  is  attainable  $ 
but  how  can  we  be  sure  that  the  integrity  of  the  matter  will  be 
preserved,  if  perfect  liberty  be  allowed  to  the  translator  in  the 
maimer  of  expressing  it  ?  And  how  easily  may  the  sense  be 
misrepresented;  or  a  peculiar  colouring  given  to  it  by  mere 
words,  which  may  appear  to  express  the  original  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  an  ordinary  or  careless  reader  ?  ,  This  is  an  evil 
which  is  inseparable  from  language  :  the  checks,  therefore,  im- 
posed upon  the  translator  in  this  respect  cannot  be  too  strongs 
since  important  dpptrines  have  been  frequently  affected  by  the 
mere  words  which' have  been  adopted  in  translations. 

Dr.  Henderson  proceeds,  in  the  Second  Chapter,  to  explain, 
at  considerable  length,  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  requisites 
of  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  intended  for  general  use,  and 
we  think  that  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  made  to  his  ca- 
nons,^ however  difficult  it  might  be  strictly  to  observe  them. 
He  supports  them  by  the  authority  of  Huet,  who  happily  ex- 
presses the   requisite  qualifications  of  a  translator  in  these 
wordsj  "  religio  in  exprimendi  sententiis,  fides  in  referendin 
verbis,  summa  in  exhibendo  colore  sollicitudo  ;'*  of  Griesbach 
and  of  others.     One  of  his  requisites  is  that  of  umformity  in 
rendering  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  original,  as  much  as  is 
consistent  with  the  variety. of  senses  which  the  same  word  may 
embrace,   shewing  that  this  is  agreeable  to  the  notions  of 
Erasmus,   Henry  Stephens,   Dr.  Taylor,   Bishop  NewcomOi 
and  our  own  translators.     Nor  can  we  agree  with  Professor 
Lee  in  rejecting  this  altogether  as  a  principle  of  translation. 
We  conceive  it  to  be  one  of  no  mean  importance,  if  the  version 
be.  tp  supply  the  place  of  the  original,  and  furnish  subjects  of 
examination  and  discussion.    Por  how  could  one  passage  be 
compared  with  another,  if  the  same  word  were  rendered  by 
various  even  nominally  synonymous  expressions  ?   And  if  these 
be  used,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  in  many  cases  different 
ideas  should  not  be  presented,  when  the  ori^nal  gave  some 
definite  one  only.     In  some  cases,  doubtless,  it  might  be.  6^ 
Uttle  importance  whether  a  strict  uniformity  were  observed  or' 
not,  but  there  might  be  many,  wh^re  doctrine  was  concerned, 
in  which  the  neglect  of  it  would  be  dangerous. 

In  proof  of  the  want  of  uniformity^  and  the  various  errors 
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in  genei^at  which  Dr.  Henderson  .attribute^  to.  Ali  Bey V  va*?* 
sion,  he  Tiad,  in  his  "  Appeal,*'  adduced  many  examples,  ex- 
pressing them  in  an  EngUsh  translation.  It  was  a  main  object 
of  Professor  Lee,  in  his  '*  Remarks,"  to  shew  that  he  hdd 
mis-translated,  or  mis-represented  the  sense  of  the  passages  ad- 
duced, and  this  indirectly  to  invalidate  the  weight  of  the  ob- 
jections, and  to  defend  the  version  itself.  Dr.  Henderson  had 
K^bjected  that  the  simple  name  God^.  was  rendered  by  twelve 
different  words  or  phrases,  several  of  which,  however,  it  may 
be  observed,  are  nearly  the  same.    Sometimes  it  is  the  fre* 

quent  Mohammedan  formyla  ^  UJ  411,  which  he  rendered 

the  supreme  God,  a  translation  which  scarcely  required  correc- 
tion from  Professor  Lee,  who  gives  nearly  the  same,  AigA  or 
most  high  God,  the  strict  signification  being,  though  it  could' 
not  be  conveniently  used  as  an  ordinary  translation,  God,  let 

him  be  exalted.    Again,  it  is  expressed,  ^  UJ  aill^j»yi  our 

God,  God  most  high,  a  vain  repetition,  which  Professor  Lee 
defends  by  supposmg  it  to  represent  xvpios  h  @&is  ifAwf,  while 

'  Dr.  Henderson  observes  that  ^  does  not  piean  xupio^,  but 

®b6$.    Objection  is  made  also  to  the  frequent  use  o(kzj  j^c^,^ 

Majesty,  Highness,  (originally  presence)  before  the  name  of 
Christ,  which  Dr.  Henderson  renders  ''  the  illustrious  Jesus,'- 
which  certainly  must,  appear  inappropriate,  although  in  Turkish 
it  would  denote  merely  a  mark  of  respect.  The  translation^ 
however,  is  essentially  correct* .  Here  we  cani\ot  agree  with 
Professor  Lee  in  considering  it  as  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
Shekinah  of  the  Jews,  when  applied  to  God ;  but  we  do  not 
think  with  Dr.  Henderson  that  his  opponent  has  made  any 

unwarrantable  assiertion  when  he  says :  ^*  the  word  (Jm>ja^  in 

Arabic,  is  used  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  xvpioi  in  Greek,' 
^JTT2^,in  Hebrew,  and  Lord  in  English,  being  applied  to  any 
person  of  rank,  whether  the  rank  be  that  of  Lord,^  as  a  noble- 
man, a  prophet,  or  of  the  most  high  God."  (P*  51.)  It  may,, 
indeed,  be  incorrect  to  say,  that  in  this  version  it  is  equivalent 
to  xvpiof,  where  the  expression  b  S  xvpios  ^Imtrws,  because  in  this 

case  vl^  Rabb  is  used.    Dr.  Henderson  objects  to  the  use  of 

^^J*»>  {^^  noble  holy  place,  for  Jerusalem,  because  it  is^ 

strictly  speaking,  the  Mohammedan  name  of  that  aty,  but  we 
do  not  think  his  argument  against  it  is  of  very  material  import, 
because  it  is  no  longer  a  hol^  pkce,  regarding  it  as  a  mere  name. 
j|}thouj[h  w^  think  with  bim  that  the  trailslator  ought,  in  m 


cases>  iu»  he  has  done  in  some;  to  have  used  Ihe  Christian 

name  of  •aILmL^U  With  regard  to  these  and  similar  expressions,' 

we  think  that  both  parties  have  acted  somewhat  unfairly  to* 
wards  one  another*  Dr.  Henderson  translated  them  accord-^ 
ing  to, their  usual  acceptation,  without  considering^ their  etymo- 
logical/or  primary,  meaning,  and  generally  with  sufficient  ex-' 

actness  (with  some  exceptions,  as  in  ^)  ^j**4^9  ^^  error  of'. 

which  Professor  Lee  has  pointed  out,  and  Dr.  Hendeihibh/ 
himself  acknowledges,  p.  51.)  while  his  opponent  constantly 
insists  upon  the  latter,  as  if  the  other  were  ighorant  of  it.  Dr.: 
Henderson  in  his  turn  takes  advantage  of  this,  although  his; 
opponent  is  far  from  disallowing  their  ordinary  sense  or  import. » 
Thus,  he  says,  that  aecoirding  to  Professor  Lee's  notion,  the\ 


words  (JLXo  LyAlp*^,  for  God^    should  be  rendered  court  of, 

victorf/f  or  place  of  strength,  and  brings  examples  to  .proves 
the  absurdity  of  these  expressions,  in  which  they  are  mani-. 
festly  inapphcable,  althougn  the  latter  asserts  that  their  import , 

is  ffdghtff  God,  and  that  ^Jx^  s-^U^  should,  according  to, 

him,  be  rendered  court  of  the  Creator.  In  such  cases  it  is* 
^dent  that  the  actual  or  usual  meaning  of  the  expression  is 
to  be  sought,  not  the  etymological,  and  m  this  point  they  are- 
hi  reahty  more  agreed  than  it  would  appear  to  tlie  reader  un- 
acquainted with  the  Arabic  and  Turxish  languages.  We 
agree,  however,  with  Dr.  Henderson  ii!  condemning  altogether 
such  expressions  in  a  version  of  the  Scriptures,  inasmuch  as 
they  savour  more  of  man  than  of  God,  more  of  Turkish  style 
than  of  Christian  simplicity,  especially  as  the  simple  term 
Allah  is  frequently  employea  by  AH  Bey  himself,  without*  any 
such  peraphrasis ;  another  prooC  of  his  want  of  uniformity. 

Here  also  we  must  protest  against  the  defence  of  such  free 
and  arbitrary  translations  upon  the  principle  of  their  being 
consistent  with  the  usage  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  con- 
tains many  similar  expressicms^  and  with  the  practice  of  Mahom- 
medan  writers.  Whatever  is  not  in  the  original  ought  not  to. 
Iippear  in  a  translation;  still  less  ought  anything  to  appear 
vmich  is  likely  in  any  degree  1;o  give  it  another  colouring ;  and 
we  think  that  Professor  Kieffer  must  be  likewise  of  this  opinion, 
who  is  now.  engaged  in  a  new  edition  of  the  same  version,  but 
jiiirged  of  its  excrescences,  having  been  required  in  the  first  to* 
fbUpw  Ali  Bey  without  any  variation.  .Thus  he  has  rejected  the 
word^  EjffeiuU}  jirefixed  to  the  name  of  God,  ah  expressioir 
which  is  of  too  cbmmop  an  application  to  be  attached  to  such 
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a  name.  This  is  generaDy  derived  fronii  and  is  used  as  die  mth* 
4ern  Greek  i  oiS^rrM  oms,  your  excettenejif* 

But  there  remain  charges  still  more  serious.  Dr.  Hendersoa 
maintains^  in  Chapter  V.,  that  the  doetrine  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ  is  materiaUy  affected  hy  the  verdon  in  question.  It- 
appears  that  in  very  many  passages  where  the  word  xifm  ix^ 
tibe  onmial  is  used  of  Christy  where  he  is  spoken  pf  m  his 
merely  numan  capacity,  in  the  translation  various  names  or 
epithets  are  used  which  can  only  he  understood  of,  and  which 
the  translator  himself  constantly  applies  to  God.  Thus  xv^ior 
in  the  translation  is  frequently  made  equivalent  to  @sof,  Lord 
to  God.  Hence  arises  the  strong  objection,  that  the  version 
destroys  those  arguments  which  the  genuine  and  unsophisti- 
cated sense  of  the  Scriptures  afford  in  pf  oof  of  the  divine  na* 
ture  of  our  Saviour,  consistently  with  those  which  shew  his 
mediatorial  capacity  through  his  human  nature.  Dr.  Hen- 
derson had  said,  that  the  proper  rendermg  of  nupios,  when  ap« 

plied  to  Christ,  would  ht  \^  Rahb^Lord,  as  expressive  of 

his  human  nature  merely :  and  he  shews  here,  by  various  ex- 
ainples,  (p.  110.)  that  AliBey  himself  miist  have  so  under- 
stood this  word  in  many  passages  which  relate  to  his  humatf 
nature  only ;. also,  that  he  uses  it  in  the  simple  sense  oi Masters 
and  applies  it  even  to  angels,  (p.  112.)  He  has  likewise  ad-« 
duced  numerous  examples  from  Mohammedan  authors  to  shew 
that  Bnbb  is  as  frequently  said  of  man  as  of  God ;  which,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  conside^  as  altogether  pertinent  to  the  point, 
these  examples  being  all  in  construction  with  a  genitive  case 
following,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  by  no  meaoa 
necessary.     But  how    does  Professor  Lee  get  rid  of  thbi 

difficulty?    He  asserts,  that  both  Rabb  and  ^rrabb  (s^^t^  the 

same  word  with  the  article)  can  never  be  understood  of  any 
one  but  God.  Now,  the  word  with  the  article  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  understood  of  none  but  God,  as  is  proved  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  canons ;  but. there  is  no  proof  that  the  word  with- 
out the  article,  when  standing  by  itself,  is  used  in  that  sense, 
and  even  Professor  Lee  himself  allows,  in  another  place,  (p. 
119.)  that  Rabb  is  only  a  more  dignified  Arabic  title,  without 
necessarily  implying  divinity  in  it.  He  says  also,  '*  in  nine 
places  out  of  every  ten,  at  least,  the  word  Kupios,  when  aj^liedt 

to  our  Lord  is  rendered  w^^  (surely  he  meant  cL^)  by  Ali 

Bey."  If  so,  rejoins  Dr.  Henderson,  as  the  word  x6^f,  ap- 
^ied  to  Christ,  occurs  two  hundred  and  seventy  times  in  the 
Kew  Testament,  it  follows  that  this  contains  two  hundred  and( 
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ibMjf'tiiifeii  pasfia^  whibh^  aocordii^  to  Pro&sisloir  Lee'b  )ex« 
planatibn,-  Uhrist  is  CaUed  God,-r^a  most  oYerwhelming  proof 
surely  of  his  divinity.  ^  Professoi^  Lee  objeots^  that  tnis  cir- 
cmnstance  cannot  certainhr  weaken  or  annihilate  the  proofs  of 
Christ's  divinity,  as  Dn  Henderson  had  said  in  his  '^  Appeal.^ 
The  latter  shows,  by  producing  examples,  (p.  124,  sqq.)  that 
l;he  use  of  Gad  instead  of  Lord  (Kupios)  must  infaUiblylead  the 
reader  to  transfer  ta  God  many  actions  of  Christ,  wiiich  were 
properly  his  own,  and  were  done  by  him  in  his  merely  human 
character.  **  The  direct  and  necessary  change  of  terms  is,'^ 
says  he,  '^  to  suggest  an  idea  of  immediate  acts  of  the  Deity^ 
or  acts  on  the  part  of  man,  terminating  in  the  Divine  Natures 
without  any  regard  to  the  economical  arrangement  which  con-* 
stitutes  the  basis  of  the  Christian  faith."  P.  124. 

In  Chapter  VI.  Dr.  Henderson  notices  the  manner  in  which 
Ali  Bey  translates  the  passage  in  Rom.  ix;  5,  **  Whose  are 
the  fathers,  and  of  whom  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came, 
who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever ;  which  has  occasioned 
so  much  difficulty  to  the  Socinians ;  and  he  maintains  that  his 
translation  of  this  passage  is  favourable  to  the  Socinian  inter- 
pretation^ which  niakes  ®e6s,  if  understood  of  Christ/  (fei; 
some,  by  detaching  the  latter  part,  consider  it  as  only  a  doxd- 
fogy  addressed  to  God,  and  not  to  be  referred  to  Christ)  to 
f>e  used  as  God  in  a  subordinate  sense.  He  translates  thus  : 
^*  he  who  is  over  all  a  God  blessed  for  ever,"  making  use  of 

^e  word  )$)!  Ilahf  which  Dr.'  Henderson  rightly  considers  to 

signify  a  Gady  and  not  to  be  identical  with  ^1  ABah^  the  God, 

or  God  himself.  The  former  ti]  or  ^1  Hah  is  the  indefinite 
form  (aliquid  colendum),  the  latter  is  nothing  more  than  the 

'  other,  with  the  article  prefixed,  thus  ^211  Alilahf  (id  quod  co- 
lendum est  pr®  aliis  omnibus)  which,  by  abbreviation,  on  s^ 

count  of  its  frequent  occurrence,  became  <xU)  ASah.  P^fessoir 
Lee  endeavours  to  prOve  that  the  indefinite  is  precisely  the 
same  as  the  definite  form,  but  the  examples  he  adduces  from 
the  Koran,  we  think,  do  not  bear  him  out  in  this,  if  we  attend 
to  the  established  principles  of  Arabic  grammar  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  article.  N6  dbubt  Hah  ma:y  be  followed  by  a 
genitive  case,  and  rendered,  in  English  ^o):  French  '^  the  God 
1^,'*  **  le  Dieu  de,*'  or  it  may  stand  in  the  {predicate  of  a  sen-f 
tence^  which  in  Arabic  is  always  indeterminate,  unless  the 
thing  itself  be  used  in  a  determinate  signfficatioB,  but  in  neither 

case  does  that  indefinite  form  signify  the  same  as  aQ]  AUaK 
Here  we  may  notice  an  error  of  I)r.  Hienderson,  who  says' 
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that  1j^^  U^  in  the  predicate  is  tHe  same  as  ^V-  this  is^ 
gEaininatically  incorrect.  Dr.  Henderson  is,  however/  right  ih' 
his  criticism  on  the  word  Hah  in  the  ahove  passage ;  and  Pro-: 

iessor  Kieffer  has  abeady  altered  it  into  ^1  AUah,  which' 
brings  itto  the  exact  sense  which  we  give  to  the  word  ®b6^.  [ 
'  "We  agree  with  Dr.  Henderson,  who  condemns  (in  Chapter 
VII.)  the  use  of  the  synonymous  additions,  as  they  are  so 
called,  which  abound  in  Ali  Bey's  version,  nor  do  we  think  they 
^re,  defensible  on  any  ground,  inasmuch  as  they  dp  not  exist  in 
the  original,  and  Arom  the  various  shades  of  signification  they 
almost  necessarily  introduce,  they  may  lead  to  error  beyond  any 
assignablie  limit.  Frofessor  Lee  defends  them,  because  a  parallel 
is  found  in  the  language  of  the  Old  Testai^ient,  because  they 
are  agreeable  to  the  style  of  oriental  authors,  and  because  they 
give  emphasis.  Still  less  can  they  be  defended  upon  the  s;upr 
position  that  they  injure  no  relimous  truth,  unless,  indeed,  we 
were  previously  assured  that  this  was  the  case.  One  remark- 
able instance  is  adduced  by  Dr.  Henderson.  Out  of  eight  dif-' 
ierent  ways  in  which  the  word  hxauxruim  is  rendered,  one  is 

'^^uj  j}  Birr  wa  itikwa,  righteousness  and  piety,  an  expries- 

sion  which  he  thinks  is  decidedly  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine 
of  our  justification^  the  one  being  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
Other.  The  word  takway  fear  of  God,  piety,  must  be  some-, 
thing  proceeding  from  man,  and  if  coupled  with  Birr^  righte^ 
busness,  would  imply  that  our  justification,  which  proceeds 
from  the  free  will  of  God  through  faith  in  Christ,  was  assisted, 
also  by  our  own  piety,  i.  e.  by  our  own  merits,  or  works.  But 
let  Dr.  Henderson  speak  for  nimself. 

^  **  According,  therefore,  to  the  Apostolic  testimony,  and  the  opi- 
nion of  these  theologians  (he  is  speaking  of  the  authors  of  our  Ho- 
milies and  others,)  pieiy  cannot,  in  any  point  of  view,  or  under  any 
modifications,  be  taken  into  the  account  in  the  matter  of  our  justifi- 
cation, either  as  forming  part  of  our  justifying  righteousness,  or  as 
giving  the  righteousness  of  Christ  any  validity  on  our  behalf;  conse- 
quently to  translate  ^Kcuotrvvri .  **  righteousness,**  in  those  passages 

which  relate  to  justification,  by  i^^  takrva,  which  uniformly  and 

exclusively  signifies  jAety  in  man,  must  infallibly  lead  the  reader  to 
seek  for  something  within  himself,  or  performed  by  him  as  the  ground- 
^f  his  acceptance.  And  to  join  righteousness  and  piety  together  ih 
this  matter,  what  is  it,  but  to  set  forth  anew  the  error  of  the  Gala-' 
tians,  who  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  allHSufficiency  of  the  merir 
tprious  work  pf  Christ,  but  conceived  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  add 
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aomething  of  their  own  to  help  it  out,  and  render  it  pecilliarly  avaO^ 

able  to  their  salvation-?'*  P.  180. 

V 

We  think  there  is  not  much  validity  in  Dr*  Henderson's  obr 

jeetion,  (in  Chapter  VIII.)  to  the  use  of  44u^  to  express  the 
Greek  vapatrKsvini  because  it  is  peculiarly  applied  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan sabbath,  or  Friday^  and  agree  with  Professor  liee, 
that  the  translator  is  scarcely  chargeable  with  having  made  an 
anachronism,  merely  because  the  appropriation  of  tne  word  is 
strictly  Mohammedan.  It  is,  however^  in  constant  use  amopg 
the  Christians  of  the  East ;  but  here^  as  it  is  rather  an  expla- 
nation than  a  translation,  some  word  expressive  of  Trapaaxewi 
ought  rather  to  have  been  used.  But  we  agree  with  Dr.  Hen- 
derson in  thinkings  that  such  expressions  as  Market-day  for 
Lord" 8' day 9  stceetmeats  of  Omnipotence,  (Professor  Lee  does 
not  reject  this  transliation  of  the  Turkish,)  for  Manna,  Ewlia 
for  saints,  Dedjial  (Dejjal)  for  Antichrist,  are  too  Mohammedan 
<to  be  admitted  into  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  a  language 
.which  possesses  every  faciUty  for  expressing  them  otherwiie, 
when  two  others  more  appropriate  might  have  been  supplied, 
if  necessary/  from  the  Arabic  versions. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  errors  with  which  Dr.  Hender- 
,son  charges  AU  iBey's  Turkish  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
but  they  will  be  sufficient  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of 
them.  He  hijoiself  gives  a  summary  view  of  his  own  and  his 
.opponent's  arguments  in  the  Conclusion,  (p.  295.  sqq.)  to 
which  we  would  refer  those  who  wish  to  see  the  general  bear- 
ing of  the  whole  question.  As  for  ourselves,  after  a  careM 
perusal  of  Dr.  Henderson's  work^^  we  are  decidedly  convinced 
that  his  objections  are,  on  the  whole,  really  well-founded^  and 
that  if  he  has  committed  some  errors  in  some  of  his  philolo- 
gical observations,  these  are  of  so  little  importance,  that  they 
do  not  affect  his  competency  as  a  judge  of  the  merits  of  the 
version.  In  fact  we  think  he  has  completely  proved  the  object 
he  had  in  view,  and  that  all  controversy  on  the  subject  of  the 
Turkish  version  of  the  New  Testament,  published  at  Paris  in 
1819,  ought  now  to  be  considered  as  set  at  rest.  The  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  already  tacitly  admitted  that 
this  version  was  not  such  as  doubtless  they  at  first  expected  it 
to  be,  as  appears  from  the  cancels  and  the  table  of  errata 
which  were  afterwards  printed  in  order  to  be  forwarded  to 
places  where  copies  had  been  previously  sent ;  and  they  allow^ 
.in  a  late  Report,  that  the  second  edition,  which  is  now  ia 

5rogress,  will  have  undergone  "  much  criticism*  and  revision.? 
'he  only  advantage,  therefore,  which  has  been  gained,  by  the 
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pubUcatioQ  of  Profena^r  I^ee's  '*  Remarkfi"  in  defence  of  di^ 
orifi^nal  edition  (as  afterwards  amended  by  the  cwceW  and 
table  of  errata)  .is>  that  the  objectionable  mdmeof  it  bas  been 
placed  in  a  much  broader  li^it  liuai:  before  by  Dr,  Henderson's 
present  work,  and  the  attention  of  the  pubuc  has  been  more 
stron^^  directed  to  the  important  subject  of  Biblical  trans* 
ktionsy  and  the  principles  upon  which  they  ought  to  be  con^ 
ducted  or  estimated ; — whicn»  in  our  opinion,  are  by  no  means 
those  which  Professor  Lee  has  been  induced  to  maintain  in  his 
defence  of  Ali  Bey's  verdon. 


Pudms  aceardingio  the  Authorized  Vernon^  mih  prefaiory  Titles,  .tmd 
Tabular  Index  of  Scriptural  References  frmn  the  Port  Royal  Audmrs^ 
marking  the  Circumstances  and  chronologic  Order  of  their  Compost 
tion :  to  which  is  added,  An  Essay  upon  the  Psalms,  and  their  spi* 
ritual  application.  By  Mabt  Anns  Schimm££fbkninck.  Pp.  446. 
London.    Arch.    1825. 

Although  various  critics  have  expended  their  labours  on  thh 
book  of  Psalms,  the  subject  is  far  from  being  exhausted.  The 
metre  and  order  of  singing,  notwithi;tanding  the  erudite  re- 
isearches  of  Lowth,  may  yet  receive  light  from  future  inves- 
tigations, and  the  scope  and  phraseologv  of  a  vast  number 
of  passages  may  yet  be  more  felicitously  ulustrated.  Conceiv- 
ing some  such  research  to  have  been  Mrs.  Schimmelpen- 
ninck's  object,  we  gladly  observed  the  publication  of  her  book ; 
and,  however  despoiled  of  our  hopes  on  an  attentive  perusal  of 
it,  we  cannot  avoid  making  some  obervations  on  its  contents. 

Instead  of  a  new  version,  or  of  a  correction  of  the  authorized 
version,  we  discover  that  which  stands  in  our  Bibles,  preceded 
by  an  Introduction,  and  an  explanation  of  the  Tides  of  this 
Psalms.  This  Introduction  havmj?  furnished  '^  a  peculiarly  in-* 
.teresting  and  valuable  course  of  mmily-reading  to"  this  lady's 
^'  household,''  is  presented  to  the  public,  that  its  interest  and 
value  may  be  more  widely  known;  yet,  we  cannot  conjec- 
ture how  the  ordinary  households  of  ordinary  families  are  tO 
understand  remarks  on  *^  the  original  Hebrew  and  the  Septua- 
gint,'*  or  even  to  comprehend  sucn  a  sentence  as  the  following : 
*'  That  which  confers  real  importance  on  the  inquiry,  is  the 
necesnity  of  an  acouraie  literal,  as  Ihe  only  definite  und  soUd 
baeie,  on  which  to  found  a  rational  and  cnSghienedf  as  well  as 
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9l  devoiional  and  ^pirUwd  interpretatioiu"  If  Mrs.  Sehim- 
melpetininck  conceives  that  she  has  given  *^  an  accurate  literal 
hUerpretation!*  she  has  deceived  herself;  for,  of  all  the  past- 
sages  which  she  supposes  to  require  emendation^  we  find  not^ 
one  amended.     .       ..    . 

Our  authoress  presumes  the  first  Psalm  to  have. been  comr 
posed  by  Samuel^  at  the  consecration  of  David>  and  to  have 
been  used  by  his  four-hundred  adherents  in  AduUam;  and 
conjectures,  that  David  aiid  Saul  are  intended  in  the  contrast 
of  character  which  it  presents.  For  this,  however,  she  adduces 
neither  authority,  nor  even  probable  reason,— and  the  origin  of 
some  other  Psalms  is  no  less  arbitrarily. decided. 

The  title  of  the  fourth  Psahn  is  /)*D^:Dn  TRUa?,  which  ia 
rendered,  in  our  version,  ^^  To  the  Chief  Musician  on  Negi*- 
noth," — ^by  this  writer,  "  to  the  Giver  of  Victorjr  oyer  Afflic- 
tions." At  p.4fl5.  she  observes,  '^  that  the  word  nmncian  is  not 
warranted  by  the  slightest  trace  of  the  original,"  and  at  p.  4^. 
says,  that  the.  root  whence  Nsginoth  is  deduced,  signifies 
*'  to  strike,  or  give  persecution — to  play  on  a  stringed  instru^* 
ment,  whidh  is  struick.'*  From  the  specimens  which  we  have 
seen,  we  suspect  that  Mrs.  Schimmeipenninck  has  been  led 
astray  by  a  Iblind  adherence  to  Parknurst's  most  imperfect 
'Lexicon,  and  baa  taken  the  force  of  roots  on  his  sole  and 
continiudly  erring  testimony.  We  grant  that  rBCD  has  the 
sense  of  conqueror ^  (not  of  giper  ofmctory) ;  but  it  has  various 
other  significations,  and  had  Mrs.  Schimmeipenninck  referred 
to  1  Chron.  xv.  21.  she  would  have  perceived  that  it  was  also 
applied  to  musical  eminence,  or  performance.  Hence,  our 
translation  is  authorized  in  rendering  **  XX£Xh  "  to  the  musi" 
dan,  or  chief  musician."  In  like  manner  we  are  certified  by 
-several  passages,  that  T^TSU  is  a  stringed  instrument^  and  me- 
tonymica&y>  a  «on^,  whence  it  follows  that  this  psabn  was 
directed  to' the  chief  musician,  or  prefect  of  those  who  played 
this  sort  of  stringed  instrument.  We  discover  m>  example  of 
its  sense  ^'  to  give  persecution.^^ 

No  remarks  are  made  on  the  hriy^yLyua  of  the  next  Psalm, 
although  Reinhard,  Weidlingius,  and  Michaelis  have  proved 
the  term  TXyTtM  to- have  been  the  name  of  a  certain  species  of 
musical  instruments.  This  silence,  however,  is  supplied  in  the 
following,  in  which  we  obseiTe  rfVOW\  >yf  JlWItD  TTiSch  ren- 
dered *^  to  the  giver  of  victory  over  afflictions,  upon  the 
superabundance  ^f  them.)*'    The  whole  of  this  translation  is 

•  •  Jj^  o  -a*  i*  •  ^^^'^  ^^^  i"  Syriac, 
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imwaitantedi,  and -oantrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew:— we 
liave  shewn  that  Necinah  was  the  name  of  a  stringed  instru- 
ment^  and  it  is  manifest  to  the  most  careless  observer  that  this 
was  merely  a  species  of  Neginah,  difieringjin  the  octave:  fi>r> 
we  read  of  the  simnle  Tfll  A  and  of  the  il^^^atWTTy  Jin^  (Cf. 
Chron,  xv.  21.)  wnich  is  ah  exampte  precisely  in  point. 
'  In  Psalm  vii.  1.  Vf*^  is  translated  ^^  wandering  songy,^  It 
is  evident;  that  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck  has  denved  it  from 
T\W\  yet,  as  numberless  passages  of  the  Bible  prove,  that  die 
Hebrew,  in  its  existing  state,  does  not  contain  every  significa^ 
iion  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  root,  we  cannot  derive  it 
from  the  sense  of  **  erravit^**  especially,  as  the  Syriac  has  pre- 
served the  identical  root  V--i^9  in  the  sense  of  *^  ceeinit,**  and 

continually  uses  ]A-m^  Osd  for  any  sort  of  song.    The  nature  of 

this  song,  if  we  advert  to  the  Arabic  ^^^Spl,.  was  of  a  sorrowful 

description, — iv:hich  derivation  harmonizes  with  the  style  of  the 
^salm.  The  idea  of  ^*  wandering  song,'*  is  not  peculiar  to  Mrs* 
Schimmelpenninck.  . . 

,  This  writer  renders  the  inscription  of  .the  eighth.Psalm,.  '*  To 
the  Giver  of  Victory,  concerning  the  presses."  The  Hebrew 
:tenn  is  il^'/lll.  :As  this  word  has  the  jfdit/i/f ^2  termination,  it 
was  most  pjrobably  a  musical .  instnunent  invented  at  Gatlf- 
llimmpn,'  as  ;Jarcbi  observes  on  the  passage:,  the  Chaldee 
Parapbrast  calls  it  a  sort  '*  of  harp,  which  David  brought 
from  Gath."  There  is  no  difficulty  in.  imputing  the  name  to 
(this .  circumstance,  because  we  know  that  the  Greeks  ^called 
some  of  their. instruments  and  melodies  from  the,  countries 
.whence  they- were  borrowed.  If  the  Jl^ilH  derived  its  name  from 
the  mne-press,  it  could  only  be  on  the  principle  stated  in  the 
^Supplement  to  Michaelis's  Hebrew  Lexicon.  This  idea  is  fa- 
voured in  the  LXX,  vwl^rm  Xmwv,  which  would  represent  it 
as  the .  instrument  that  accompani^  the  S/xni  sflriXnvMi,  such 
as  those  which  are  recorded,  by  Anacreon.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
whatever  be  its  origin,  that  we  are  to  understand  />^/)5  not  as 
presses,  but  as  an  instruments  -  ■   - 

The  title  of  Psalm  ix.  is  translated  "  To  the  Giver  of  Victory 
over  death.'  For  the  Son,"  and  p.  417.  "  To  the  Conqueror, 
upon  the  Death  of  the  Son."  It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  ihter^^ 
vretation  designed  for  this  psalm,  which  the  Syriac  translator 
frst  sug^sted ;  but,  it  is  the  office.of  sound  criticism  toex&mine 
how  far  the  different  parts  of  the  evidence  cohere.  If  Vbe  the 
prefix  to  P,  and  it  be  not  the  name  of  a  man,  Absalom  must 
have  been  the  individual  intended;  but  this  supposition  is 


\ 
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"Mfitxarytd  the  tenor  of  the  Psalm.     If  amy  individual  he  de- 

^ssgnated,  Aben  Ezra  and  Jarchi,— who  affirm  that  Lahhen>  was 

a  king,  who  oppressed  the  Israelites, — are  probably  right,  since, 

.with  the  mere  difference  of  the  Masoretic  sysltem,  we  observe  r^ 

as  a  man's  name  in  Genesis,  and  find  ^JUi!  and  UjuJ  used  My 

'the  Arabs,  as  names  of  women. 

Some^  however,  not  without  reason,  have  doubted  the  cor- 
rectness of  making  jTJD"^  two  words ;  and,  joining  them,  as 
/IID^/l^ave  interpreted  them  to  apply  to  the  music  of  the  day. 
If  Mrs.  Schimmelpehninck  adopts  the  Masoretic  vowels,  as  it 
appears  from  some  Hebrew  words  placed  in  our  character,  she 
.has. h^re.  greatly  violated  their  rules  by  translating  J1!)b  deat^, 
siiice  deatAf  according  to  the  Masorah,  is  not  expressed  by 
/VID  but  by  IVI^    The  supporters  of  this  criticism,  explain  )2 

as  the  name  of  a.  man^  with  ^  prefixed^. and. that \tfiey  have 
JiistQrical  authority  is  manifest  from  1  Chron,  xy.  18.  iirheterBelr 
is  mentioned  as  a  Levite  of  the  second  degree*  This  may  be 
&e  traeinterpretation  of  the  inscription.    - 

The  Title  of  Psalm' xii.  is  rendered,  "To  the  Giver  of 
Victory,  upon  the  superabundance  (of  affictidns,)**— oil  which 
iwords  w^  wve  already  offered  our  remarks ;  and  tibat  of  .Psalm 
;Kxii*  has  this  ipQst  uninteOigtble  version,  '^  To  the  Giverof  Vic<- 
tory»  concevning  th0  interpos^ion  of  darkness,  or,  to  the  Giver 
of  Victory  on  me  ^p»  ^  tnoming  C sacrifice y'  The^  originai 
wordd  are  impT}  ilTM.TPv  which  are.  confessedly  incum^red 
with  difficulty.  -  The  Chaldee  Paraphrast  conceives  them  to 
niean  "  concerning  the  efficacy  of  the  daily  morning  sacrifice/' 
and  others  have  interpreted  them  concerning  the.  time  when 
the  psalm  was  to  be  sung.  Some  have  deemed  1TTW1  IV'!Hto 
be  a  musical  ini^tnunent,  becaiise  certa(n  wrijfcer^  have  recorded 
a  species  oi  pipe  made  from  the  bopes  .of  sta^8,^hut  this  is>uiip> 
wcNTthy  of  attention :  others  arguing  from  the  force  of  the  cog- 
nate Syriac  words,.have  rendered  them  '*  concerning  the  help, 
or  remedy  of  afflictjioxi.''  Mrs.Schimm^pennmcki  however^  has 
frred  in  iier  conearA  hy  translating  TV^  ram,  the  true  ;signi*- 
fication  of  which  is  a  doe.  The  phrase  was  p^obabl v  the  nan»e 
of  a  metre  used  by  the  Hebrews  at  this. period  ;Jfc not,  from 
ziiunberless  examples  in  the  rabbinical  and  Arabic  writers^,  it 
certainly  k^plied  that  the  Psahn  was  to  be  mug  at  that  division 
of  time  which  ia  called  in  Talmud  ITOn  JVT1A.  cerpa  Auroras. 
We  rather  conceive  it  the  beginning  of  an  ode,  to  the  tune  qf 
which  thi9  psalm  was  set.  !:i^3tt^Drin  Psalm  i:x^ii.  is « translated 
*'  OM  instruction ;"  a  didactic  ode^  would  be  bettei!*  Michaelts 
iiaagines  it  to  imply  a  connected  poem. 
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A  con^erdtde  didpute  biui  arkai  eonoenbg.  the  fleme^iof 
X^TffT,  wBlch  Mrs.  Sdiinuiielpeiminok  farterpcefts  **  aleot^mmn^ 
The  dispute^  however,  i&  absurd*  since  it  is  the  name  of  a  man 
who  is  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  sxv.  1. 8.  xvi.  41. 43.  and  Kinchi 
m  loco  asserts,  that  David  delivered  this  psahn  to  Jeduthuatfae 
singer.  She  has,  in  fike  manner,  bhindered  in  Psalm  zliit, 
where  she  conceives  the  sons  of  Korah  to  mean  **  the  Sons  6f 
Mourning/'  whereas,  we  so  frequently  read  of  this  name  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  agitated  respect* 
kig  it.  Heman,  Asaph,  and  Jeduthuh  were,  as  it  appears  Iroih 
the  inspired  account,  prefects  of  certain  orders  of  singers,  and 
Heman  was  a  Korahite,  as  we  are  positheh/  informed  in  1 
Chron.  vi.  83 — 87.,  consequently  the  mpn^a  were  a0t  **  the 
Sons  of  Mourninsr  but  the  company  under  bi^  anperinte^^* 
^ce,  who  probably  were  of  the  same  extractiofL 

The  version  of  the  title  of  Pisalmxlv.  is  bormwed  m  pait 
ftom  the  LXX  and  Vulgate :  '^  To  tlie  Giver  of  Vietoiy  upm 
tho^e  who  shall-  be  changed.  Aa  instruction  for  the  l^ons  of 
Mourning.  A  Song  4>f  Loves  :'*  cxr,  (ais  at  p.  4183.)  ''  To  th^ 
eonqueror  colieeming  joyfiil  things,  being  «i  instmetion  for  the 
Sons  of  Mourning :  a  Song  of  Loves,  or  of  die  BelDved." 
Zuimpius  and  Theodore  H'asse  have  proved  the  D^.3ttW-^o  ^MNt 
lieen  musical  instruments,  which  are  supposed  to  be  •cymbeisi 
the  ancient  form  of  which  they  assert  to  have  coRie^Mmded  with 
idle  lily  of  the  valley,  from  whence  the  mrnie  was  derived.  Ontd 
qieciea  of  UHum,  vig.,  Ae  Martagcm,  is  still  called  €!ymb(dum  in 
tome  plaees»  The  mVT  *1W  seems  analogous  to  toe  w^oo^e^ 
lA<^,o$  of  Theocritusi  and  perhaps  may  have  been  the  name  of 
one  class  6f  Hebrew  poetry. 

'  in  Psalm  xlvi.  ytf  iX^^yTJf  ^  are  trand«ted,  **  u  Sisng  of 
Mysteries  to  come,*'  and  (p.  4^.)  ^'  a  Song  upon  hidden  tibik^ 
to  come«"  Before  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninok  had  resohred  to 
charge  our  versicm  with  ^  coining  ideal  musicians/*  skt  should 
bfrre  beto  certiied  that  her  own  lE^stem  was  uni^swerablei 
ye<^  here,  as  in  finrtner  instances,  we  deteet  a  totdi  igntMn^^  (»f 
souikL  eritidsm,  and  manifest  proofs  of  very  little  readKi^  <»» 
the  subjidct.  The  fact  is,  she  has  excogitated  a  qratem  i^ielt 
Ae  does  not  prove  1^  the  Scriptures,  but  to  support  whidr 
she  forces  and  distorts  the  written  text  to  barbairtos  s^gs^*^ 
cations,  continually,  irreconcileable  wit^  the  geiuua  fji  the  Be* 
teeair  tongue^  N6w,»  liiere  can  be  no  Tatioaai  dispute  th«t  the 
/no^wmi^  either  musical  instruments)  or  musicM  keys,  as  wd 
may^  argue  from  1  Chron.  xic  20;^  Whether  the.  bex-wood 
tibisfe  of  the  Phrygians,  called  2Xf/pu>i  by  Athenasus  and  PoHiiXf' 
were  of  the  same  description,  we  know  net«    Yet,  as  Magiur 
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l»a#  Atemai,  tfasf  kknir  and  Spihpiait  were  namek  gifren  ta  some 
inrtis  of  the  libisB  and  uSXi/xtf  was  die  term'  for  a  dirge  or  ditt^^^ 
ihe  sinxilarity  of  a6uDd  adda  \#eigfat  to  the  arguments  in  favoui^ 
t>f  these  eonjecturea.  But,  we  disoover  the  word  in  oonjuno 
tiim  with  the  cyh^  in  the  historical  books,  which  curcumstance 
restricts  its  sense  to  the  musk  of  the  ag6. 

In  the  same  manner  ^f»0  "TI&fD,  the  Title  of  the  fiftieth 
l^saha  ii  r^dered'  ^  a  Psa&m  of  Gaihering,^^  though  Asaph 
tepeatedly  occurs  in  the  QM  Testament,  a^  the  name  of  a  mian. 
hk  Psalm  liii.  the  words  Jy^mTTSf  are  interpveted  ^.'  concerning 
diepreftne.''  In  this  instance  the  Septuagint  sufficiently  assures 
VLB,  that  an  instrument  was  intended,  {vveq  Mdt^iS^,)  iBirhich  the 
iSthiopic  version,  in  Gen.  iV|  ^L  has  identified  yith  the  lUftt^ 
Xhe  ordinary  occurrence  of  7911  and  of  cMfTti,  ih  a  mlisical 
Beiise,  should  haxre  directed  our  authoress^  to  the  true  meming  of 
ihm  word.  In' the  next  psalin,  JItSUD  is  cotistru^  '*  conoemiiig 
aflUotioRi^''  and  the  whole  title,  (p*  4^4.)  *<  to  the  Conqueror 
oyer  Stripes,  an  instruction  concerning  die  Beloved,  when  the 
Spiers  caiae  and  said  to  the  inf<^nal  Powers,  doth  not  the  Be- 
loved seek  protection  ftomus?*'  This  monstrous  absurdity;  is 
explained  by  the  miracles  <>f  Christ  being  assigned,  in  the  Ne# 
Testament,  by  his  enemies,  to  demoniacal  agency*.  We  have 
idraady  shewn  that  V^3i  is  a  musical  instrument,  struck  by'tbe 
iuood  or  plectrum :  c£  1  Sam.  xvi.  ^.  and^  in  the  remiiining  part 
ihB  prober  names  of  tribes  and  of  individuals,  contmually  re«* 
peated  in  Scripture,  are  translated  as  referring  to  Christian  ciTr 
cyanstences.  Here  some  sad  Uunders  are  discovered  Almost 
the  very  words  are  repeated  in  I  Sam^  xxiii.  19,,  and  the 
context  shews  their  historic  signification*  We  were  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  the  2ipbites  are  translated  Spiers :  0 v2l*1Dn  is  the 
Scriptural  word  (ef.  Josh.  vi.*S;2*  23.)  but  the  authoress  solved 
our  difficulty,  by  acknowledging  her  deduction  of  the  word  in 
the  most  unauthorized  way  from  TW^ ! !  Yet,  even  from  this 
root,  tbe  idea  would  be  tnat  of  persons  surveying  the  enemy 
from  a  watch-tower,  rather  than  spies.  In  the  next  place,  she 
has  mistaken  7)HtC^  the  name  of  the  first  king  of  Israel,  for 

7(iM  gtins  and  the  Grave,  which  in  no  oiie  instance  can  meah 

tke  ii^erniiipthoers:  IJID  is  rightly  translatea  in  bur  version  ti 
HAi^f  aiid  tSif  following  it  should  have  convinced  hdr  that  her 
SsterprefafSoA  viokted  th^  sthictfiirel  of  the  s^nt^n^e:'  her  a]p'^ 
plication  of  it,  in  &ct,  is  most  unnatural,  if  not  blasphemous, 
and  intimates  a  combinatidn  Wilh'  that  eytt>gehcy  which  Chris^ 
is  every  where  asserted  to  have  destroyeiS. 

^        y2 
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The  Tide  of  Psalm  Ivi.  is  rendered  *'  To  the  GiTer  of  Vic- 
tory. Concerning  the  afilicted  little  band  at  a  distance.  Da^d 
engraved  this  psalm^  when  the  Philistines,  &c.  ftc**  but  at  p. 
4^5,  we  read :  **  this  really  is,  To  the  Conqueror^  eoneermng 
the  oppression  of  the  little  han^ul  removed  qfar  off  (and  th^ 
aU  forsook  him  and  fled)  an  engraved  (memorial)  concendnff 
the  Belotiedf  when  those  who  fell,  and  rolled  inthe  dust,  took 
him  in  Gethsemane.*'  The  allusion  of  0*pm  D/H  /13V  is  pro- 
bably lost,  whence  pur  translators  senlsibly  retained  the  original 
words,  and  every  interpretation  of  them  hitherto  ^ven»  except- 
ing  that  of  Aben  Ezra,  who  conceives  them  the* beginning  of 
an  ode,  to  the  measure  of  which  David  adapted  this  psalm,  is 
positive  nonsense.  ''  Those  tbhofell,  and  rolled  in  the^dast^^ 
are  the  O^Dt^,  which  no  other  person  would  &il  to  translate 
V  the  Philistines/*  TM  (the  City  GathJ  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxi;  10.) 
idso,  where  David  was  detained,  is  here  outrageously  meta^ 
tnorphosed  into  Gethsemane,  to  which  (p.  416.)  me  instrument 
•Gfj^^A  had  likewise  been  |)reviou8ly  distorted. 
•  The  d7th  Psalm,  p.  425^  is  entitled,  **  To  the  Conqueror, 
thou  shalt  not  destroy,  to  be  engraven  concerning  the  Be^ 
ioved,  when  he  escaped  from  the  state  of  departed  Spirits,  in 
the  sepulchre."  Here  a^n  Aben  Ezra  rightly  argues  that 
I9Wrr>H  was  the  begimung  of  an  ode  or  psahn,  to'  the  mea- 
sure of  which  those  were  set.  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  We  once 
more  remark  the  same  blunder  in  the  name  of  Saul,  and  find 
iTUtof  which  is  always  a  cave  or  deep  place,  like   (£  in  Arabic, 

translated  the  grave.  It  is  an  historic  document  according  to 
our  version:  according  to  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck  it  is  most 
uncritically  forced  to  give  an  evidence,  which  it  does  not  possess, 
to  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  ''  .^ 

At  p.  426,  Psalm  lix.  is  declared  to  be  **  To  the  Conqueror, 
%hqu  shalt  not  destroy,  a  memorial  to  be  engraven  for  the  Be- 
loved, when  the  powers  vf  hell  and  the  grave  observed  his 
tabernacle  to  destroy  him."  Here,  perhaps,  is  the  worst 
misinterpretation  of  any;  since  it  is  impossible  in  any  respect 
to  find  fault  With  our  received  translation  of  the  original  words. 
*'  The  powers  of  hell  and  the  grave'*  are  conjured  out '  pt  the 
name  of  king  Saul,  and  SV2,  which  means  a  house,  is  uhne* 
cessarily  translated  '^  tabernacle/'  wluch  in  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment is  (neijyvi  or  mtrtvos,  these  words  never  being  rendered  JTIl 

*  Mn.  8.  has  dedaced  D^/)tt6S) fromtt^Q  volutavit,wheren  the Septiiaghit 
TroDslators  always  Yendering  tbe  word  aXXo^vXoi,  pro^e  tlat  its  meaning  is 

preserved  in  the  ^thiopic,  G^l\fl  I  mi^ravt/. 
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in  the.  Hebrew  Bible ;  wherefore  this  translation  is  idiomatically 
incorrect. 

In  Psalm  \x.  Tm^f  \1im  is  rendered  "  the  Stone  of  Testi- 
mony/' TttHtCf  has  already, been  explained;  Michaelis  has  con- 
jectured, from  ]jaX  in  SyriaCi  iT)iy  to  have  been  a  song  on  an 
anniversary  festival.     But,  as  the  Arabic  «>^  is  the  lyre,  it^  is 

plain  that  the  words  relate  to  a  sort  of  musical  instrument, 
which  some  have  conceived  to  have  been  the  hexachord  in  the 
shape  of  the  lyre.  In  this  case,  the- former  JtintCf,  which  we 
have  noticed,  would  not  have  taken  its  name  from  the  lily,  but 
from  the  number  of  its  strings: — of  the  nature  and  origin  of 
the  instrument,  however,  nothing  but  hypothesis  can  be  ad- 
duced, yet,  when  we  find  the  cognate  tongues  ranking  the 
cognate  terms  as  musical  instruments,  we  must  admit,  whatever 
may  have  been  their  class,  that  such  was  the  force  of  this  in- 
scription. Some  have  conceived  the  latter  the  MovVm  of  Pollux. 
How  it  could  be  rendered  the  stone  of  testimony,  we -cannot 
explain.  - 

In  Psalm  Ixxxviii.  the  words  '*  Mahalath  Leannoth  of  Maschil 
the  Ezrahite/'  are  translated,  ''  the  profane  for  grievous  affltc- 
tions*  An  instruction  for  times  of  tumult,  for  my  dispersed 
ones."  Mahalath  has  already  come  under  our  observation;  and 
jTj^U^  evidently  refers  to  the  responsive,  or  the  strophic  and 
and  anti^trophic  parts  of  the  singing.  The  latter  part  is  a 
man's  name.  '^  The  Songs  of  degrees"  are  uselessly  changed  to 
"  the  Songs  of  goings  up :"  whereas,  it  appears  from  Assemann, 
that  Vjfl^!  l^ibfikiD,  which  is  of  ^qual  import,  was  a  particular 

Species  of  metrical  composition ;  they  were,  probably  sung  by 
the  Israelites  going  to  the  great  festivals  at  Jerusalem. 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  some  few,  have  we  noticed  this  ex- 
traordinary version  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  Psalms,  occasionally 
joining  those  prefixed  to  each,  with  the  remarks  at  the  close  of 
the.  book.  We  have  more  particularly  devoted  our  attentioii 
to  them,  as  we  conceive  them  to  be  of  a  very  dang'erous  ten- 
dency, by  forcing  the  text  in  defiance  of  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar to  a  meaning  which  it  will  not  bear,  and  thereby  affording 
to  the  infidel  and  scoffer  a  plea  for  ridicule  and  cavil.  The- 
Sacred  Volume  contains,  within  itself,  absolute  proofs  of  its 
own  autlienticity,  and  should  not  be  pemiitted  to  be  obscured, 
or  dipt  of  its  real  evidences,  by  the  wild  fancies  of  theorists,  or 
the  blunders  of  those  who  have  no  critical  knowledge  of  its 
language.  Mrs.  Sehimmelpenninck  is  evidently  deficient  in 
critical  reading,  and  is  not  acquainted  with  the  best  writers 
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who  hare  treated  of  her  suliject ;  she  conaulto  Ihe  Ftepch  ipQ 
much,  who  were  never  famed  for  theological  criticism,  and  pinff 
her  fiiiA  on  Parkburst,  who  knew  litjtle  or  i^hiog  of  the  cog- 
nate dialects.  The  interpretation  of  the  Bible  indudea  such 
an  extensive  range  of  knowledge,  that  every  subsidiary  assist- 
ance should  be  made  to  beat  upon  it  i  this  has  not  here  been 
done  in  one  instance  i  and  where  the  subject  is  of  so  vast  and 
vital  an  importance,  this  omission  is  af  repr^ensibji^  ^  t}m 
inlToduction  of  the  fi^nciful  conjectures  which  ffe  have  cited. 

Does  this  writer,  in  her  ^'  Observations/'  iprish  u^  to  believa 
ih&t  the  literai  interpretation,  which  she  conceive^  fhe  ha$( 
giveHi  presents  *^  the  soUd  4md  true  spiriiual  mterpretatioii 
wtended  by  the  Holy  Ghost  V*  or,  in  other  words,  are  ^e  tc^ 
rank  the  untenable  expoutiops  of  Sfciplists  as  d^velopeiiieiit# 
of  that  prophetic  sense  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  which  die 
Divine  S{»rit  alone  was  able  to  reveal  I  Let  us  ascribe  t^,  nw^ 
the  things  which  are  man*4,  but  let  119  repder  to  God  the  th^;^ 
which  are  God'9 1  The  argument  ^I'ftwn  froni  th^  ooUatioyi  of 
circumstances  and  events  in  the  Old  Testament  with  the  di»i 

Siensation  of  the  New  by  the  Apostles,  is  perfectly  in^oiacllLsiTe ; 
or,  being  inspired,  they  were  able  ^  select  me  things  anft 
characters  which  were  actually  typ^ci^l  of  our  Saviour,  and  wf$ 
much  doubt  whether  any  one  who  seeks  to  add  to  thc^  labow9 
in  this  respect  will  find  a  better  foundation  th^n  his  owi(  %^X 
to  work  upo9.  3ut  these  writers  never  pursued  the  plan  adpp^t^ 
by  Mrs.  Schimmelpienninck ;  they  undertiood  the  language  ^ 
the  Old  Testament,  and  were  not  obliged  to  resort  to  arbitrary 
etymologies  in  support  of  their  system.  Mrs.  ScbimnaflpeiH 
ninck,  however^  is  demonstrably  ignorant  of  the  primary  sense 
of  many  roots,  which  she  ventures  to  explain. 

The  spiritual  sense  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  developed  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  does  not  consist  in  those  phantasiesu 
to  which  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck  so  impassionedly  cmigs.  Th§ 
extravagance  of  her  theory  is  calculated  to  obscure  the  Word 
of  God ;  and  instead  of  arming  it  with  powers  of  conviction^ 
we  fear  that  her  labours  tend  to  make  it  of  none  e£fect,  if  not 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  unbeliever.  The  Cabbala  denu* 
data  scarcely  suggests  more  mysticism :  thu&  we  are  told  by 
her,  that  as  the  chamber  where  the  Shekinah  dwelt  was  made 
of  oHve-wood,  so  iVT,  the  Hebrew,  of  olive,  means  "  the  irei^ 
of  UsW^  This  she  deduces  from  %  he  was  brigl^,  or  ehome^ 
which  oocurs  no  where  in  the  language*  l^he  ideal  languagif 
oT  Scripture,  on  which  she  so  strongly  insists,  rests  on.  a^ 
equally  fira^Ie  prop :  it  ia  nothing  le^s  tlpin  QutcIunsonianifQU^ 
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'  We  have  not  fpaee  to  extandour  scrujtfiiy  through  the  whole 
of  the  coBduding  essay ;  i^  hav«  escaittined  by  &r  the  greater 
party  and  have  discovered  litde  but  asserttcm  withoat  pruiof.  We 
leave  OUT.  readers  to  judge  of  the  writer's  capabQity  from  her 
Tersion  <^  £  Pet*  i.  19.  fiifiatl-n^  toy  wfo^rmoy  Xiycv, — i^r 
Xuxv^  fethom  ev  aty^funp^  rt/K9^^  '*  the  mare  sure  word  of  pro^ 
pkecj/f,  wkieh  woe  lite  a  burimig  Utmp  Mining ,  though  ikrougk 
an  obscure  envelope** 

Tliia  work  would  have  passed  unnoticed  by  us,  did  i€  not 
tend  to  fairing  our  received  V  ersion  into  discredit,  and  to  detract 
ftom  the  pure  dignity  and  simplicity  of  religion.  We  acquit 
Mrs*  Sehimmelpenninck  of  diese  motives ;  but  we  may  liot  the 
less  censure  her  ill-advised  writings.  Severd  passages  exi£Pt  iti 
Am  Psalms,  the  translation  of  which  might  be  improved :  not 
one  of  these,  however,  has  she  attempted.  She  has  adopted 
the  meaning  of  roots  on  the  authority  of  others^ — and  has  been 
deceived.  We  trust  that  she  will  more  deeply  c^xaniine  the 
prHioi}des  of  theological  criticism,  before  she  again  circulates^ 
through  the  nKsdium  of  the  preSR,  the  result  of  her  studies  { 
tn  i&Lt  which  she  has  now  written,  if  it  have  any  influence,- 
ean  only  have  one  erf  a  pernicious  nature* 


A  RepUf  io  the  tec&nd  Pettier^  in  the  Supplement  to  PakBoromakai 
BtiVf.  6.  BaoxrOHto^i  M.  A.  Curaie  of  Hartley  fVetpaU,  in  Hamp^ 
Mhite.    8vo.,  pp.  104.   ^s.    London.    Rivingtoni.     1825. 

As  the  mccffant  which  we  propose  to  give  of  this  Pamphlet 
would  MOt  be  very  intelligifale  without  a  knowledge  of  some 
previous  publications,  we  shall  in  the.  Qomtaiencement  advert  to 
the  origin  aAd  present  state  of  tJie  Palaeo^amaic  controversy. 

tii  tbe  fet^  18B*  appealed  an  anonymous  work  under  th^ 
title  of  Pitbeoromaica,  or  ikietorieat  and  PkRoh^cal  Disqui^ 
gHions,  inquiring  wheihei^  the  Hellenistic  Style  ts  hot  Latin^ 
^eek? — whether  the  many  new  words  in  the  Elxevir  Greek 
Ti^tttmeni  are  fht  formed  fnm  the  Latin?— and  whether  the 
kypothesU,  that  the  Greek  teM  of  many  MSB.  of  the  New 
TesMnent  is  a.  translation  or  re-iransldiionfrofri  t^Ltatin,  seems 
not  to  elucidate  numerous'  passages, — td  atcOunf  for  the  ^jfer^ 
etH  recensiatis, — and  to  explain  numy  pltehomena  hitherto  ««^;r- 
pUetAle  M  E'AHeal  critics.    This  long  title  is  a  sufficient  indi- 
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cation,  that  the  volume  which  it  announces  to  the  if^d  €on« 
^ins  QpiniQQs^^and  attain  of  speculation^  uncommon  at  leasS^  if 
QQt  at  the  same  time  wild  andidflOigerQUs.  It  has  been  asserted* 
by  some  dreaming  iadbetents  to  the  Church  .of  Rome,  tibat  our 
S^^viour  and  his  disciples,  spoke  Latin.;  ^nd  lliat  the  Latin 
translation,.  ImowQ  by  the  name  of  the  Vulgate,  was  in  £ict  the: 
originalj  ^nd  the,  Greek  New  Testament  only  a  translation  by 
some  unknown  hand.  Such  is  the  hypothesis  .of  the  leanied^> 
but  visionary  Hardouin ;  yet  the  anonymous  aiithor  of  Palaeo- 
romaica  boldly  advances  a  step  farther,  maintaining  that 
although  the  received  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  be  nothing: 
more  thap  a  ti-anslation  from  the  Latin  original,  it  is  a  tranah^. 
tipu  from  a  text  neither,  preserved  in  the  Vulgate,  nor  in  any. 
exiting  manuscript.  Nay,  he  goes  even  farther  than.tbis^andr 
maintai)[)s>  not  ouly. that  the  received  Qreek  text  is  a.  serrile 
translation  &om  a  Latia  original  long  since  lo^t,  but  that  this: 
translation  was  made  by  a  writer  imperfectly  acquainted  .with 
one  or  possibly  both  languages.  This  Latin  ori^nal,  howeverir 
is  not  without  limitation,  for  he  .believes  that  St.  Matthew  wrote 
i^  Hebirew,  or  SyrorChaldaic ;  and  consequently  4hat  the  Greek 
gospel  which  is  now  received,  is  a  translation  of  a  Latin  tximalar^ 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  originid.  .  . 

The  proofs  which  the  author  brings  forward  in  support  of 
this  fanciful  hypothesis  may  be  reduced  to  three  heads ;  the 
first  of  which  is,  the  existence  of  certain  analogous  cases  of 
translation  from  the  Latin,  and  particularly  the  Aldine  edition 
of  the  Greek  Simplicius.  But  this  bears  Uttle  analogy  to  the 
case  of  the  New  Testament.  The  work  of  Simplicius  waa 
never  much  regarded, — scarcely  heard  of  except  by  a  few 
scholars ;  and  lyhen  the  Greek  version  was  made  by  W.  de 
Moorbeka,  from  a  barbarous  Latin  version  in  the  13th  century, 
the  existence  of  the  original  was  unknown,  and  continued  to  be 
,so  till  it,  was  discovered  a  few  years  since  by  M.  Peyron.  But 
^e  book  of  the  New  Testament  was  in  constant  use  in  every 
church,  and  by  vast  mullatudes  of  believers ;  copies  were  mul- 
tiplied beyond  exa^H^e;  the  original  language  and  text  must 
have  been  known  to  unxpense  numbers  in  the  primitive  times, 
and  the  &ct  thus  ascertained  by  an  uninterrupted  tradition 
rendered  it  impossible  for  any  ingenuity  to  palm  a  false  origir 
nal  upon  the  world.  If  the  received  6reek  text  were  ojgly  a 
.version  from  the  Latu!,  that  fact  must  have  been  too  umvor* 
4saUy  known  to  aUow  the  supposition  of  a  Greek  text  ever  be- 
ii^  substituted  for,  and  regarded  as,  the  originaL 
.  The  second  head  of  proofs  is,  that  in  the  age  of  the  Apo»- 
.ties,  Latin  rather  than  Greek  was  the  prevailing  language  in 
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Palestine  and  the  adjacent  countries.     But  if^  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  we  were  to  allow,  that  Greek  in  that  age  was  not  sol 
generally  understood  as  is  usually  supposed,  how  doea  this.dr- 
eumstanqe  skfiect  the  case  of  a  Greek  original  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures?     Grjeek  was  a  l£(nguage.  understood  beyond  the 
limits  of  Greece  \  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  learned. in  ther 
Romaic  empire  w^re  acquainted  with  it;  and,  considering  the 
wo^d^ful  {decision  and. force  of  that  language,  as  well  as  its 
prevalence,  it  wa$  the  channel  by  which  even  mere  human 
prudence,  would  address  what  wiis  intended  for  the  use  of  n!ian-^ 
kind  at  large*.     There  might  ^e  many  reasons  why  it  was» 
chosen  by  Divine  Providence  as  the  vehicle  for  conveying  to 
posterity^  the  truths  of  the  G6siSel  Revelation.     But  if  the 
boundaries  of  the  Greek  language  were  as  narrow  fts.the 
author  representdj  it  would  be  illogical  to  ii^r  from  theneej^ 
that  it  was  not  the  language  of  the  original  New  Testament.    . 
,    The  third  head  of  proora  advanced  by  the  anonymous  writes 
coipsiatti  of  nuinerous  Latini^ms  which  he  believes,  he-  has  d.is^ 
covered  in  eVery  .part  of  the  Greek  Testament.     He  gives 
copious  lists  of  words,  {prases,  constructions,  lotacisms,  &c^ 
which,  in  his  judgment,  support  the  conclusion,  that  the  pecu'- 
Uarities  of  words,  style,  and  synt^uc  in  our  Greek  Vulgate,  are 
to.h^  atteibuted  to  a  servile  version  from  the  Latin.    In  this 
part  of  his  work,  we  are  free  to  confess,  he  displays  a  conaiderT 
able  degree  of  a^uteness,  but.  mixed  up  with  so  much  error  and 
jibsuirdity,  so  many  rash  conjectures,  improbable  suppositional 
and  puerile  conceits,  thiit  oile  mjght  suppose  his  main  object 
was  to  amuse  by  indulging  the  sports  of  a  wayward  fancy,  rather 
^aXk  to  instruct  by  a  sober  investigation  of  truth.    It  would 
be  f|s  tedious. as  useless  to  follow  him  into  the  details;  but  we 
must  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  this  class  of  argumenjfcs  are  as 
Uttle  satis&ctory  as  the  former.    Latinisms,  to  whatever  extent 
they. may  prevail,  do.  not  necessarily  infer  a  translation  from,  a 
liatin  origmal:  they  .rather  imply,  that  the. Greek  test  pror 
ceeded  from  the.  pen  of  one  who  was  accU3tonied  to  the  Latin 
idiom*     One  supposition,  at  least,  is  as  probable  as  the  other; 
:and  if  the  Latinisms  of  the  Gospel  can  be  reasonably  accounted 
fox  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  a  version  from  a 
Latin  original,  the  Palaeoromaic  hypothesis  falls  to  the  ground-. 
It  would; still  remain  to  be  proved  by  other  evidence  which 
supposition  was  the  true  one..   Such  is  the  legitimate  inference 
^allowing  the  Latinisms  asserted  by  the  author  of  Palaeoromaica; 
jl>ut  that  they  exist  to  the  extent  he  supposes,  is  what  he  neither 
jbas  proved,  nor  cajn  proye.  The  contrary  mvi^t  b^  evident  to  every 
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Gredk  fidMlsr 'wbo^xamiiieB  Ae  iii8t»irei  T^tinie  of  the  iSra^k 
Scripturea. 

Such  is  the  line  of  srgutnetit  by  whiek  il  i»  attempted  to* 
support  vthe  stnii^  theory  of  a  Latitt  cnriginal  of  mt  New 
Testament*  The  author,  it  must  be  aflowed,  is  kigenious,  and 
Bttbued  wilh  no  oommon  degree  of  learning)  but  ^d»e  who^ 
coolly  examine  the  Paladoromaica^  cannot  iaxL  to  dniOOTer  diat 
hk  ingenuity  is  not  aecoisipanied  widi  judgment,  and  that  iuK 
crudi&>n  ia  nmitifiuioiis  rath^  tiian  exact.  The  dangerous 
tendency  of  die  hypothesis  which  he  brings  forward  is  well 
eakulated  to  provoke  inquiryi  and,  as  the  natural  consequence 
erf*  hiquiry^  opposition ;  for,  as  Bfebop  Burgess  observes,  *^  if, 
aeebrding  to  the  Pakeoromdicah  theory,  ndUier  the  Greek  Vid*' 
gate,  nor  the  Latin  Vulgate,  is  the  original  of  the  New  Testae 
ment,  the  Christmn  is  left  without  a  standard  and  sanction  ibr 
his  faith  or  practice."  Hence  the  Ptdeeoromaica  was  imme^ 
diately  assailed  by  duunpions  wkprn  die  highest  literfti^y  amlntion 
Hught  be  proud  to  meet,  yet  dread  to  encounter.  Siesidei^  dte  % 
periodical  publications,  especially  the  British  Ciitie  for  Januh* 
9xy,  Febroairy,  and  April,  18SS,  the  author  was  opposl^d  by 
Bu^op  Biurgess  in  the  Posteripi  to  his  Tindi^aSion  of  1  Jokmy  t.  7., 
8to.  Lood«,  18S8 ;  by  the  Rev.  J*  J.  Conybeare,  in  bis  Eakmbm-^ 
Hm  ^ceriam  argumenU  it$  Pttkedromaica,  8vd«  Oxford,  1^28 ; 
by  Jjt.  Falconer,  in  bis  Second  Part  of  ike  Cdue  qf  Staehms, 
Bvo.,  1893;  and  by  the  Rev.  W.  GK  Broughton,  iff  Ins  E^ih 
mmaikm  ^ihe  Hyi^K4hes%8  advanced  in  a  reeeni  jpuMieMfe^} 
etdUkd  Ptdctaromatea,  8vo.  London,  li&9* 

The  anonymous  author^  however,  tmdaunted  by  thier  warfike 
arrarf  marshalled  aganist  hkn,  boldly  entered  the  Ifsts  in  defr> 
ance  of  his  formidable  oppoiientsi,  and  repfied  iitf  A  8iippUmtM 
ia  Palagoromahaf  wkk  Remark*  on  the  Siri&tur^  made  iawilM 
work  bff  the  Bishop  of  Si.  BavidTs,  the  Aev,  J.  J.  CMy&Mr^^ 
ike  Bniiih  Critic  r  also  tf  the  Rev^  W.  G.  Btoteghtenkt  and 
iff  Dr.  Fakoner;  Sto.  London,  18S4f.  Of  t4is  nromietioM  the 
^  Second  Posteript,"  pp.  104^—191,  is  empl^ydt  ^  combirtSng 
the  objecliens  whsch  Mr.  Broughton  had  adis^klced^  again^  fm 
PateiorDmaic  theorf ;  aoid  the  pubhcartkHi^  at  theheftd  of  this 
artidetis  a  reply  to  the  just  mentioned  ''Sheeond  Pbateript.'**  Of 
«>hicb  Reply  we  shaft  now  proceed  to  give  a  short  analysis. 

EniFV  reader  of  the  Supplem^fia  to  Paleto^enkiXlda  must  yp^ 
eeive,  dbat  the  learned  aiuthor  attemptil'  no  te^olm  Aefi^d^'  of 
his  paradoxical'  theory,  bu4;  contents  Mmself  with  sl&Eiiy^uM 
around  the  out-pests  of  his  adversaries^  and,  ^Ittiieku^  a  few 
detached/ corps,  the  overthrow  of  whi<ih  weiidd  sciofeely  ilt^^afei^ 


the  mskk  ijMiv*  This  fe  obvbifafy  tibi»  tinse  ia  liU  TtemmAam 
oil  Mr.  Brougiiton-8  £«iM8»t«tia9  a^  <Ar  jRerfeiinM'oiiiaf^  Syfi^ 
Mm#»  Thifi  writer  has  with  mat  ittdgmmt  ^Jtposed  the  iri-* 
[^it|>0faliie  clifficidti^s  of  that  hypothesis,  and  his  refutatldii; 
without  t^e  parade  of  kaming,  yet  so  soHd.  is  well  adapted 
io  produce  a  powerHd  effect  upon  the  publiq.  It  ther^foref 
beHoved  the  anonymous  author  to  meet  the  objections  of  $uch 
an  opponent  fairly  and  c^didlvj;  but  instead  of  this  be  merely 
^rps  at  particular  passages,  allegingi  that  Mr.  BroughtoH'  baa 
given  au  unfavourable  picture  of  me  Hebrew  language,  an4 
spoken  pf  its  defects  a?  flidapting  it  to  the  purpo^ie^  oi  Piro» 
vldenee^-rttbat  be  has  despribed  t^  J^w^  9^  williiig  to  b^  4«k 
ceive4  m  qu^tious  relating  tip  tbeir  84^q4  h9olMi^»<-wid  thtifl 
hie  repTQfientflf  ^ft  Apo^^e^  ^%  eocM^n^^  esiploymg  a  Gteek 
word .  ifi  a  ^igfiificatioti  whkh  no  native  Camk  would  have 


This  ia  the  mm  ef  the  impolatiofis  whieh  the  author  of  PuieecM 
reipaiea  endea^roui^B  to  isast  upon  Mr.  BroughtoU'd  BwmrimtHwi; 
dud,  aHomUg  tbem  to  be  fully  established,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  the  cause  of  Palceoromaica  would  diereby  be  supported. 
If  any  of  the  adversaries  of  this  cause  h^e  been  betrayed  intd 
admissions  and  observations  not  admissible  In  themselves,  this 
citcuiustance  cannot  in  any  degree  shake  those  direct;  and  in- 
dependent arguments,  by  which  the  oriffin^li^  of  ^b^  present 
Greel^  text  of  the  Kew  T^stainent  ig  defended.  Mv.  Bv  i^owt 
fiver^  repels  tbe  charges  pi^i^rred  ^aijnat  bui%  ^^  in  Qwr 
bp^^n,  vindicates  hioiiaelf  uf,  a  very  ««t]^iS|Qtoi7  WM9W?« 

Though  the  iMithoir  of  tb^  Suppktmitt  to  PotoMrowM^*  cki^ 
Qi^  OQudeso^nd  ta  ce^y  to:  the  priiieipal  avgumentt  fajrwhidi 
ila  ftilility  i^  exposed^  there  are,  as  be&re  •baeriied,  a  few  pas- 
sages bfsides  in  Mn  Btoughton's  perfoimtafioe,  al  whieb  he 
earpa  wkh  evident  feelings  of  sel^ompltMsency.  The  fermet 
objectioaa  sae  merely  personal;  the  mtter  alone  «Skct  the 
general  question ;  but  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  leave  the 
Exmmlner*^  objections  iti  Aeiir  fullt  force.  This  is  conclusively 
esta1;ilished  by  Mr.  B.  ;.but  as  it  seems  unnecessary  to  enter 
minutely  into  the  subject,  we  shall  only  cite  a;  specimen  of  tb^ 
able  manner  in  wbich  he  combats  the  author  o(  Pakeoromaica. 

**  I  ^aid,  and  I  repeat,  that  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  is 
attacked  in  PaUeoromaica,  and  that  it  mu3t  be  weakened  in  every  mind 
which  carries  these  principles  to  their  natural  limits.  It  was  this  con^ 
sideration  which,  as  die  work  was  of  some  pretensions,,  occasiopeduijr 
anxiety  to  shew  to  those  for  whom  I-  professed  to  write,  that  the  hy- 
pothecs which  it  promulgates  is  '  built  on  nothang  firm.'  Tn  reply  td 
this  tlie  author  of  the  Supplpment' say %,  Aat  'pwsens  of  this  class  are 
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In  very  little  danger  of  being  led  astray,'  because  '  sudi  persons  €af€ 
nothings  for  philological  questions,  nor  whether  St*  Mark  wrote  Greek' 
or  Ladn/    This  is.  in.  perfect  correspondence  with  the  sophistical  ten- 
dency of  the  entire  work.     The  persons  alluded  to  take  no  direct  part 
in  philological  discussions,  for  which  they  do  not  possess  the  necessary 
acquirements,  or  the  necessary  leisure:   but  that  they  care  nothing 
for  them  is  no  less  certainly  untrue.     Christians  in  general  may 
not  be  very  nearly  interested  in  the  mere  abstract  question,  whether 
the  Apostles  wrote  in  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  Hebrew,  provided  they  have 
an  adequate  assurance  that  the  original,  m  whatever  language,  is  still 
in  being ;  and  such  an  assurance  cannot  generally  rest  upon  their  own 
researches,  so  much  as  upon  the  confidence  which  they  repose  in  the 
decisions  of  those  who  are  qualified  by  their  studies,  and  called  by 
their  profession,  to  examine  such  questions.     Although,  therefore,  the 
perscms  of  whom  we  are  speaking  may  take  no  actual  part  in  the  con- 
duct .of  such  inquiiies,  yet  in^the  results  of  them  they  are,  and  have  a 
right  to  be,  most  deeply  interested.     No  mistake  can  be  greater  than 
to  suppose  that  the  conclusions  of  critics,  upon  even  the  most  abstruse 
points,  terminate  with  their  own  class ;  they  have  an  influence  upon 
public  o{»nion,  wherever  men  reason  or  think  at  all,  and  arrive*  afle^ 
numberless  reflections,  within  the  sphere  of  those  who  are  placed  even 
at  the  remotest  distance  from  the  actual  field  of  inquiry.    The  impier 
ties  ofHohbeSf  and  the  subtile  insinuations  of  Shc^esbury,  were  called 
i^peculative  reasonings  in  their  own  age,  and  were  considered  to  be 
comparatively  harmless,  because  from  t^eir  refinement  and  abstrac- 
tion, it  was  supposed  their  influence  would  be  confined  to  the  small 
number  of  persons  who  have  minds  fitted  for  such  inquiries.     But  we 
have  discovered  the  groundlessness  of  this  expectation,  and  have  feU 
the  consequences  of  the  mistake,  seeing,  as  we  have  done,  the  princi* 
pies  of  these  mischievous  writers  disseminated  in  evieiry  possiMe  shape, 
and  rendered  aceesmble  to  the  capacities  of  every  class  of  readers. 
-Whether  the  author. of  Pakeoromaica  intends  it  or  no,  he  may  be 
asftu^ed  that,  if  the  truth; of  his  hypothesb  were  once  conceded,  it 
would  not  long  be  sufifered  to  remain  a  dead  letter.     The  restless  acr 
iivity  of  Deism  would  speedily  be  awakened  to  the  advantage  $  *  ^hi* 
lological  questions'  would  quickly  be  made  fiuxiiliar  to  readers  of 
every  class ;  and  the  ditferent  degrees  of  authority  due  to  an  original 
writing,  and  to  a  translation  of  which  the  original  .has  perished,  would 
be  blazoned  forth  by  the  numberless  purveyors  6£  irreligion,  who  at 
once  endanger  and  disgrace  a  Christian  country.^'   (pp.  59-^61.) 

The  tendency  of  the  Palseoromaic  speculations  to  subvert  Xhe 
foundation  of  our  faith,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted.  No 
artifice  can  disguise  the  danger  of  the  hypothesis;  and  it  is 
this  circumstance,  more,  than  any  intrinsic  value,  which  ha$ 
.stirred  up  a  hos(  of  adversaries*  Had  it  been  api^d  to  any 
.other  book, .  it  would  h^ve  been  received  by  scholara  with  a 
sfuile^  or  with  contempt;  but  when  applied  to  the  New  Tes^ 
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iQdntj  :tli9t.  (sacted'and  inestiteiabte  treasure,;  pidusi  iealwas 
Iftwakened  to  guard  it'  froin  the  mischief  of  such. rash;  disquir 
sitions.  Those  learned  men,  therefore,  are  well  deserving  of 
the  thanks  of  the  pubjic^  who  have  upon  this  ocdasion  stood 
forth  in  defence  of  the  truth,  and  have  ably  and  successfully 
refuted  the  presumptuous  theory  of  the  Palosbromaica*       ^     ^ 


» » 


•  w  IT 

Tht  Chrisiian  Sabbath ;  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Religious  Obligation  of 
keeping  holy  one  day  in  seven*  By  the  Rev.  Gbo&ob  Holdek,  A.  M* 
8vo.     Pp.  ^36.     128.     London.    Riyingtons.    J825. 

The  History  of  the  Sabbath  has  always  appeared  to  us  very 
isimple,  solemi^  and  edifying.  '  And  such,  we  believe,  it  will  apf 
pear  to  all  who  are  not  *•  spoiled  by  philosophy  and  vain  deceit." 
JPor  vain  and  deceitful^  let  us  be  permitted  without  offence  to 
remark,  is  moral  philosophy ;  and  often  and  much  have  we  laf 
mented  that  the  great  master  of  it  in  our  day  should  have  been 
induced  to  apply  his  acute  and  vigorous  understanding  to  its 
promption-T-and  have  been  applauded  for  doing  so.  By  moi^al 
philosophy  we  mean  that  which  seeks  some  foundation  of  duty 
independent  of  the  word  of  God^  and  not  always  recognizing 
His  revealed  wiU;  at  least,  not  recognizing  it  astheoneuiiT 
disputed  and  indisputable  law.  Hence  arises  a  new  rule  of 
'duty:  our  conduct  is  to  proceed  upon  another  princijple— ^a 
'beautiAil  principle  perhaps^  a  powerful  and  exalted  one ;  but 
defective  in  its  authority,  and  imperfect  both  in  its  compass 
and  its  sanctions.  ■  One  striking  fault  in  it  appears  when  it  is 
considered  with  regard  to  positive  institutions.  With  these 
jnoral  philosophy  has  little  or  no  concern.  A  person,  indeed, 
may  argue,  (and  probably  will  do  so,  if,  as  frequently  happens^ 
lis  theory  is  formed  upon  Scripture)  that;  such  institutions  are 
highly  useful,  if  not  absolutely  requisite,  for  the  preservation 
;of  true  religion,  particularly  of  that  part  of  religion  which  con- 
jUsts  in  devotion.  But  to  others  of  a  more  contemplative  turn, 
such  ordinances  are  exceeding  distasteful ;  they  fetter  the  ima- 
innation,  they  chill  ,the  feelings,  they  reduce  to  one  common 
fevel  the  man  of  ardent  affections,  and  the  dull  insensate  drudge, 
s^liose  heart  has  never  beat  at  the  call  of  gratitude  or  love.  Now^ 
whoj  upon  the  principles  of  moral  philosophy,  shall  subject  all 
the  fine  feelings  of  enthusiasm  to  the  rmes  necessarv'fpr  the 
stated  observance  of  external  ordinances!    Who  shall  demon- 


■intr  ihcf  lAwilate  iimfori^      enA  tenitatloni?  Mid  |^ 

MdiuiB^^ttid  ooiicMis^^  tie  tbem  down  to  the  aiarUsig  (tf 

.  M<Krid  phildsoiiiyi  theA,  hag  fitde  Of  IRM^^ 
tive  mstittrfloM*  Yet  a  better  philosophy  teases  tbittdiey  Wn 
been  always  enjoined ;  and  without  shutting  out  inquiry  into  their 
usefulness,  bids  us  look  to  the  authority  which  has  in  all  ages 
Tequired  their  observance,  and^  silences  cavil,  or  rather  excites 
oiur  admiration,  by  showing  that  the  Ahnigh^  has  himsdf  pro- 
Tided  for  perpetuating  the  remembrance  of  his  mighty  work% 
and  elevating  the  heaiit  and  mind  of  the  creature  to  the  coi^ 
templation  of  the  Creator.  Thus  the  dUty  of  worshipping  God 
does  not  rest  on  the  lurguments  of  philbsophy,  or  thJe  feelings 
of  enthusiasm.  God  has  not  siifibried  it  Id  depend  i]{>dn  tnese. 
The  former  may  be  combated  by  conflictii^  ar^ments ;  tlje 
latter  may  be  e3Ltinffui8hed  anud  the  cares,  and  pleasures,  9xA 
aeductions  of  an  amuring  world,  or  it  may  die  in  unprpfitable 
abstract  meditation.  He  who  luiows  what  is  due  firom  his  crear 
iures,  and  how  tlie  debt  may  be  paid,-^what  is  best  to  promote  his 
own  glory  and  a  just  sense  of  religion  among  men^ — has  placed 
the  niles  of  worship  upon  the  firm  incontrovertible  ground  of 
^ownwilt 

The  history  of  the  Sabbath,  to  return  to  the  point  at  whieli 
we  set  out,  has  always  appeared  to  us  no  less  sim|de  dian  80» 
iemn  and  edifying;  and,  u  we  may  be  permitted  to  vary  t«ff 
phrase  a  little,  such  (we  suspect)  it  w31  Ibe  in  the  eyes  of  aH 
who  read  for  the  sake  of  receiving  instruction,  not  with  a  de- 
sire to  exercise  their  own  ingenuity.    Ingenuity  is  not  to  be  w- 
dulged  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.    It  will,  indeed,  dis- 
cover much  that  is  interesting  and  curious,  and  much  that  w^ 
escape  common  observation;  but  it  will  miss  the  plain  trutn 
which  will  meanwhile  be  found  by  simple  docility  and  gQO« 
sense.    Let  any  one  of  plain  understanding  .read  the  account  ot 
the  mstitution  of  the  Sabbath  as  reported  by  Moses  i»>^/^ 
cdnd  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  we  wifl  venture  to  jirediiBt,  ^ 
he  wiH  detect  no  other  meaning  than  that  wKich  has  ^^^^ 
in  Oxe  church.    '^  On  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  wo» 
which  he  had  made ;  and  he  rested  oh  the  seventh  day  ft®"*^ 
his  work  which  he  had  made.    And  God  blessed  the  ^i^entn 
diay,  and  sanctified  it,  because  that  in  it  hfe  had  rested  ftow^ 
his  work  which  God  created  and  made.*^    What  Is  this  but  a^ 
fidAr  mbi^;^  history  of  what  took  place  at  the  creation  oi»^^ 
KtfMC^^ttT^hdi^having  been  finished  in  six  day^.  tbf  ^. 
<^" '"■  ""^   rest  on  the  seventh,  and  for  a  aacmoriaj 


Aumk  ^  U^  dtt*  day>  mid  «el  il  tiiaTi;to  te  tdig^Mi^  d^ 
jcffifcd;  tfaalit tti^t bave^ ae Cbimoalom apefdi9» th^ priFiktCf^ 
and  pseveiaiiieiicek  Buli»  say  Dn.  I^aky  aad  other^^  tlu^  did  AO|b 
take  jdaoe  immedifllfily  afibar  ttie  cieatmu  Tlii3  is  only  wotlbw 
jft  anticif  atian  of  what  aftsrivArda  ^oacinMid*  Tbe  bWrae  an4 
JbaUowiiig.af  theiSabbaA  actoali jf  b^fpoocd  iflieii  &e  cluid|?eii 
jof  Lsrafil waw ,fadiriA»aapasin  the  wilderneiisi ;  nt wlM^b  timf 
Jt.nmaAcat  appninled  to  beohservRd  as  a  religioUf  orduiM^vw 
lEtmmterf.  fac  fioom  aceoisdang.with  our  own  opiiuoiu  and  i&Pf 
fu  from  agreeable  to  our  thoughts  and  feelings  upon  ^he  i?^ 
gum  of  di^  Patriarefaa.  Upoajtbia  latitat  point  we  shaU  iipeak 
pseaently.  In  the  mean,  time  we  sksily  aa  in  duty  bound,.  In^ii^ 
llie  aiftdiar  of  the  volume  before;  us  in  seply  to  Dr.  Paley*    . 

^*  Tbat.tlie  Hebrew  biptonatt^fis^s  aproliepsis  or  anticipatibo,  and  al- 
hides  to  tbe  &fosaicaI  iastitution  of  the  Sabbath^  is  maintained  by  soma 
of  the  ancient  Fathers,  by  Waehner,  Heidegger,  Beansobre,  by  L^ 
Clerc,  ttosennraUer,  Geddes,  Dawson,  and'  other  commentators,  and 
by  the  general  stream  of  those  writers  who  regard  the  Sabbath  as  pe«> 
euliar  to  iftie  Jews;  Yet  this  opinion  is  hoilt^  upon-  the  assump* 
tkm,  that  the  book  of  €leiieiBk  was*  not  written  titt  i^r  <&a 
gi^ng  of  the  Uvw,  vi4iich  may  be  <iie  fact^  but  of  which  meit 
mufuesdonably  tfaeve  is.  no  proof.  Butt  wariag  tUa  omisider 
ration,  it  is  scarcely <  posahie  to  conc/riTe.  a  greater  yipleneei  tQ 
tbe  aaored  test,  than  is  offerod  by  iiihia  int^[pre(4^€in*  It  attributes  to 
the  iaspmd  author  the;|tti8pr4  iissertion,.  that  God  £Qsteflosi  ibfi  sa^ 
vanth  day  .from  aU  hiS:  works  which  he  ha^  made,  and.  TW<aayoKH 
about  2400  ye^rs  after  God.  blessed  and  aanctifiprf  tbe  seventh  day* 
It  may  as  well  be  imagined  that  God  had  finished  his  work  oh  the  se^ 
venth  day,  but  rested  on  some  other  seventh  day,  as  that  he  re^ted'th^ 
dy  fidkiwii^^lbe  ywrk  «o£xgaatim»  iEMsd  aftervbrds  blessed  and  saneti- 
fiadjHMtber.  Nitf  the  slightest  evidenee:  appeals  fdr  belieyiag  tlial 
lfasaaJR>ll0wed:  *  the  order  of  conaexioi^.and  not  of  time,'  for  m 
leasonable  motive  canbe  JBsigned  ibr.^Ae^i  iptrodueing  the.  mention lOif 
it,  if  it  was  not  iken  appointed*  The.  design  of.  theaacrjed  historian 
dearly  is  to  give  a  fiiitUbl  accountiof  thepvigiftofrthe  woffld^  and.botli 
AAT^tiag  on  the  seventh  iday  and.theib^Mig  ii,have  taatfBl(9se..a^9Qan 
aoden  tobe^separated;  if  Am  one  teoik^phiee  immediati^.aiW^hi^ 
workof  eceation  was.eoncliided,  so  dii  thSiiithaiu  To  the  aaaoii«A(oC 
theprodnction  of  the  uaivarse,.  the  sriwle.aiirflatiire  iscfiwa&ied  ;  .diev^ 
is  nfltan£tt»tum  ofBufa8e)|pieiit.enreaUai  noa  tlN».ino9t.distaaift4ltesion  A« 
Jewish  permnonies  ^  and  it  would  be  most'  astonishing  if  the  writer ,deH 
serted  his  grf^.otgect  to  mention  one  o|,tbe  Hebrew  ow^wn^es 
which  was  JiQAaigKHated  till  ages  afterwards..^    P.  40. 


From  this  passMe  our  readers  will  pei«cew€  which  ^de 
BoMen  eapotises  in  the  controversy  respectHsg  the  Sahbato^ 
»d  A^:WiH  thenee  read%  mfer  thf  gencaral  nature  of  hi* 
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T^piiiiqAs/  and  style  (tf  his  arguments.  Pi^efiking  a  preiiniluTy 
chapter,  on  what  he  calls  '^  the  political  advantages  of  the  sab- 
Ibatical  institution,"  though  it  may  be  more  properly  said  to 
comprise  all  the  advantages  civil  and  poUtical,  moral  and  re- 
ligious, of  this  ordinance,  he  proceeds  to  lurgue  its  ''pi^petoil 
bbligatibn  &om  its  first  appointment,'*  and  then  to  trace  its  his^ 
toiy  under  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  didpenaailions ;  adding  a 
chiapter  on  the  Testhnony  of  the 'Primitive  Cihirch  to  the  Sab- 
batical Institution,  and  another  on  the  Duties  of  the  €lu*i8tian 
Sabbath.     ^  .        * 

'-  Of  a  treatise  which  enters  at  large  into  such  a  subjeet,'aiicl 
is  extended  to  above  500  pages,  it  is  manifesdy  impossible  for 
us  to  do  more  than  either  give  a  very  brief  analysis  of  .the  whol^ 
or  select  a  few  portions  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  ^^ 
jprefer  the  latter  mode ;  and  ^ball  begin  with  that  which  i$  mat- 
ter of  curious  inquiry,  but  on  which  httle  that  is  satisfactory  can 
be  said  in  reply — ^how  far  religious  ordinances  were  obsierved 
in  the  patriarchal  ages.  Of  we  Sabbath  there  is  literally  no 
mention  at  all  from  Uie  date  of  its  first  institution  till  the  exodus 
from  Egypt.  There  are  two  or  three  circumstances,  however, 
worthy  of  observation.  The  first  is  the  established  '*  division 
of  time  into  weeks.  Noah,  we  read,  *'  stayed  seven  days,"  and 
agsfin  ^'*  other  seven  dajrs,"  when  he  sent  forth  the  dove  from 
the  ark.  •'The  term  week  is  used  by  Laban  in  reference 'to 
the  nu|»tials  of  Leah,*'  where  **  a  week  of  days  is  phunly  sig&i- 
fied.**  And  '*  that  the  computation  of  time  bf  vveeks  ob- 
t^ed  from  die  most  remote  antiquity  appears  from  the  tra- 
ditionary and  written  records  of  all  nations. ' 

« 

'  ^  Now  this," Mr.Holdcn  wgues,  "mosthave  originated ^om QP«^^' 
iBoa  sourcei  which  cannot  reasonably  be  suppose!  any  ®^^*^  .^"J,^ 
memory  of  the  creation  preserved  in  the  Noahic  fAnily,  ^^  ***^ 
down  to  their  posterities.    The  computation  by  days,  «*®^™»,*^ 
years,  arises  fipom  obvious  causes,  the  revolution  of  the  moon,  ^ 
annual  and  diurnal  revolution  of  the  [earth  round  the]  sun ;  "J" 
division  of  time  by  periods  of  seven  days,  has  no  ^®?^^^*^^S 
natural  or  visible  septenary  change ;  it  must  ther efore  haveo^i5«^j|^ 
from  some  positive  appointment,  or  some  ^T"^^^??^     d^*  theme- 
dispdrsion  of  mankind,  which  cannot  well  be  any  o^*'  .^^a,tk  day.*' 


mory  of  the  creation  and*  primeval  Weawng  oF  tne  Bevfin*» 

tennotlces  also  the  expression  used  ^3^,^*^!?  Abel 

'— -  £the  sacr&ce  9^^^^^^^^"^ 
Jfc  I  ■tfwb.  mentioiung  the  ton©:^"®^    , ... 
ISt'  them-elv^  beft>re  thej-ord  • 
TSi  by  t>r.  Kennicott  to  pomt  out 
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the  Sabbath.  .  Nothingmore  perhaps  can  strictly  be  detevmipied 
of  either^  than  that  there  were  stated  seasons,  in  which  certain 
acts  were  petformed.  The  passage  in  Job  appears  to  us  not 
only  to  admit,  but  to  require  a  stronger  sense  than  that  which 
.our  author  is  willing  to  put  up  with.  He  says  '^  the  expression 
may  only  deilote,  that  it  came  to  pass  on  a  certain  day.*'  It 
seems  to  us  that  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  point  to  a  fixed  day. 
Such  is  the  use  of  the  phrase  in  telling  of  Elkanah*s  offering 
at  Shiloh.  tt  may  be  said  indeed,  that  it  has  no  more  connec- 
tion with  the  Sabbath  than  with  any  monthly  or  yearly  ordi- 
nance; and  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  Dr.  Kennicott  in  supposing 
the  Sabbath  to  be  necessarily  intended.  But  we  think  it  of  im- 
portance;  as  we  would  not  on  the  one  hand  draw  inferences 
which  cannot  be  fairly  made  out,  or  oii  the  other  interpret 
expressions  so  loosely  as  to  lead  to  conclusions  equally  unwar- 
rantable. The  conclusion  which  we  have  at  present  in  our  mind 
is,  that  in  the  patriarchal  age,  and  prior  to  the  delivery  of  the 
liaw  of  Moses,  there  was  no  settled  day  of  worship. 

,The  proper  character  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  the  ser^ 
vices  and  duties  belonging  to  it  are  detailed  at  considerable 
length  and  with  great  correctness.  There  is  one  point  upon 
which  some  further  investigation  is  perhaps  not  unworthy  of 
being  made ;  we  mean—Jhow  far  the  first  day  of  the  week  was 
marked  for  observance  under  the  Mosaic  Law.  Many  persons 
have  supposed  that  a  change  was  made  respecting  the  day  of 
keeping  the  Sabbath  upon  the  departure  from  Egypt.  It  is 
one  of  those  conjectures  in  which  it  is  pleasant  to  indulge,  but 

Esrfaaps  it  is  nothing  more.     When  we  consider  the  Jewish 
aw,  however,  as  introductory  to  the  Christian  Dispensation,  if 
we  meet  with  any 'provision  such  as  that  just  hinted  at, — and 
it  may  be  traced  in  the  appoiiitment  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,— 
there  seems  to  be  something  more  than  the  pleasure  of  mere  con- 
jecture ;  we  discover  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  Cove- 
nants,  and  a  proof  of  one  regular  system  pervading  both. 
..   There  is  another  subject^ which  is  examined  at  considerable 
length  and  with  much  ability  by  Mr.  Holden — the  obligation  of 
ceremonial  laws,  and  how  far  the  Decalogue,  as  part  of  the 
Mosaic  I^aw,  ought  to  be  classed  among  them.     Although  we 
have  not  space  for  admitting  much  of  the  discussion,  we  shall 
present  our  author's  opinion  upon  the  questions  in  the  follow- 
ing passages. 

.    **  That  the  Hebrew  ritual,  with  its  typical  rites  and  emblematical 
ordinances,  was  superseded  by  tbe  introduction  of  Christianity,  is  a 
truth  which  no  believer  in  tlie  divine  mission  of  our  Lord  will  dispute ; 
NO.  vu  VOL.  in.  Z 
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and  the  obngadon  of  the  Sabbath  so  far  as  it  was  pectdUur  to  that 
ritual)  must  have  ceased.     It  was  declared  in  the  law,  that  *  the  chS- 
clren  of  Israel  shall  keep  the  Sabbath,  to  observe  the  Sabbath  through- 
out THEIR  GENERATIONS,  for  R  perpetual  covenant ;'  that  is,  I  conceive, 
so  long  as  their  state  ai&d  constitution  should  endure ;  and  St  Paul 
pronounced  it  to  be  abolished  among  the  other  ceremonial  institutions  of 
the  Mosaic  economy.     The  cessation  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  unequi- 
vocally allowed ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  admission,  that  Chris- 
tians are  released  from  the  duty  of  keeping  the  Sabbatical  ordinance 
according  to  its  original  appointment*    Though  its  peculiar  observance 
expired  with  the  peculiar  polity  to  which  it  belonged,  in  its  essential 
nature  and  spirit  it  may  still  be  binding  upon  all  mankind.     There- 
peal  of  the  Levitical  rites  accompanying  the  Sabbath  does  not  aeces- 
sarily  involve  the  sanctity  of  the  seventh  day ;  since  that  which  is  es- 
sential to  an  institution  may  remain,  while  adventitious  appeadages 
may  be  abrogated.     Whether  this  is  the  case  with  the  Sabbath  nmsft 
finally  be  determined  by  the  Christian  Scriptures ;  yet  some  cdnsiderar 
(ions,  independently  of  their  infallible  authority,  and  derived  solel) 
from  the  Jewish  Scriptures  evince,  that  it. was  not  to  be  annolled  aloog 
with  the'  Levitical  ordinances. 

,  "  The  appointment  of  the  Sabbath  has  been  shown  before,  to  be 
coeval  with  the  world,  addressed  to  all  mankind,  and  consequently 
obligatory  upon  the  whole  human  race.     It  was  received  into  the  Levi- 
tical code  with  certain  modifications,  a  circumstance  by  no  means  con-* 
verting  it  into  a  mere  Jewish  festival,  binding  only  upon  the  Hebrew 
nation*     The  relation  in  which  it  stood  to  all  manlund  from  its  abori- 
ginal institution  cannot^  be  altered  by  its  adoption  into  the  reli^ou^ 
polity  of  a  particular  people ;  for,  though  it  was  adopted  by  tbe  direc* 
tion  of  the  Deity,  it  does  not  thereby  lose  the  character  of  universality 
which  he  had  antecedently  given  to  it.     Deriving  no  part  of  its  sanc- 
tity from  the  Mosaic  Law,  it  is  no  more  cancelled  by  the  abrogation  of 
that  polity,  than  the  injunction  to  practise  the  moral  duties.    The  ob* 
ligation  of  the  Sabbath,  as  the  prohibition  to  abstain  from  adaltery^ 
murder,  theft,  and  other  crimes,  is  independent  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation, with  the  dissolution  of  which  it  cannot  therefbre  be  afiected. 
It  is  an  institution  of  divine  origin,  of  an  earlier  age,  of  universal  in- 
terest, and,  while  the  peculiar  observance  of  it  established  by  the  Law 
of  Moses  has  expired,  will  remain  in  force  to  the  latest  generations." 
P.  Ul— 144. 

"  No  reason  appears  for  restricting  any  part  of  the  Decalogue  to  the 
peculiar  situation  of  the  Jews  under  the  L,evitical  economy ;  the  whole 
of  it  is  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  things  under  the  reign  of  grace, 
dnd  those  parts  which  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  especis^lly  refer- 
able to  the  Theocracy  are  supported  by  corresponding  dederationsJB 
the  New  Testament.  But  supposing  it  to  have  an  especial  relation  to 
the  Hebrew  polity,  this  circumstance  will  not  of  itself  evince  its  abro- 
gation under  the  Christian  religion.  Allowing  it  to  be,  in  some  in- 
stahces, '  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  Jews,  to  whom  it  wAs  first  pro-' 
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imilgated/  it  inay  neverthdesB  be  designed  Sy  the  Almighty  for  per^ 
petuity ;  as  several  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  primarily  addressed 
to  die  IsraeliteQ,  are  applicable  to  Christians  in  a  higher  and  secondary 
sense.  This  would  be  the  more  likely,  if,  like  other  brief  and  com- 
pendious summaries,  the  measure  of  obedience  is  to  be  regulated,  not 
so  much  by  the  letter,  as  the  spirit  of  the  Decalogue.  It  is  enough, 
however,  for  silencing  the  objection,  to  prove  that  no  portion  of  it  is 
so  peculiar  to  die  Jews  as  to  forbid  its  extension  to  believers  in  Chris- 
tianity."   P.  189. 

'  Mr.  Holden  proceeds  to  urge  *'  that  it  still  reitittins  in  force, 
dbRgatory  upon  Christians,*'  from  the  language  of  our  blessed 
Lord  in  referring  to  ihe  Ten  Commandments  as  a  rule  of  con- 
duct, and  epitome  of  the  moral  law ;  and  declaring  "  that  it  was 
hot  his  design  fo  abrogate  any  part"  of  that  law.     The  decla- 
rations of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  his  Epistles  are 
Ukewise,  he  adds,  in  perfect  unison  with  those  of  our  Saviour  con- 
cerning the  universality  and  importance  of  the  Decalogue. 
The  permanent  character  of  the  Sabbatical  ii»titution,  like- 
wise, appears  from  tibe  manner  in  which  it  is  constantly  meth 
tioned  by  our  Lord.     Several  instances  of  this  Afr.  Holden 
enumerates,  showing  from  them — that  the  Sabbath  **  was  in- 
stituted not  for  the  benefit  of  this  or  that  nation,  but  of  all 
mankind ;"  that  Christ  never  intimates,  even  in  the  most  obUque 
manner,  the  abolition  of  die  seventh  day's  peculiar  sanctity; 
but  expladns  its  real  end  and  design,  mitigates  its  rigolir^  and 
corrects  the  notions  of  the  Pharisees  respecting  its  omigations^ 
2dl  which  would  be  irreconcileable  with  the  supposition  of  its 
being  a  part  of  the  Levitical  law,  and  to  perish  with  it    For  *'  »^ 
law  hot  intended  to  remain  is  repealed,  not  amended."    This  is 
very  just :  and  our  Church  has  given  her  high  sanction  to  the 
same  view  of  the  subject  by  actualfy  incoiporating  the  Decalogue^ 
and  thereby  the  commandment  respecting  the  Sabbath,  in  her 
service ; — thus  perpetuating  the  obligation  to  a  religious  ob- 
servance of  it  upon  her  members. 

But  then  with  regard  to  the  particular  day  to  be  observed,  Mr* 
Holden  employs  several  pages  in  shewing  that  no  one  day  has  been 
strictly  pointed  out  for  the  Sabbath ;  that  all  that  has  been  re- 
quired is  that  one  day  in  seven  be  kept  holy ;  that  a  seventh  portion 
of  our  time  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God.  This  was  the  case 
at  the  beginning ;  and  the  practice  of  the  Apostles,  "  while  it  is 
decisive  as  to  theduty  of  keepihga««AiafA,  does  not  render  the 
ddy  they  adopted  absolutely  imperative  upon  succeeding  gene- 
rations."   It  is  manifestly  impossible,  too,  for  believers  in  every 
part  of  the  world  to  observe  precisely  the  same  portion  of  time. 
Still,   as  Mr.  Holden  goes  on  to  remark,  as  "  the  selection  of 
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the  first  day  of  the  week/'  which  wasappointed  by  the  Aposttec^ 
^f  was  then  no  doubt  the  wisest  and  tne  best,  it  must  now  be 
deemed  a  practice  from  which  the  strongest  grounds  alone  can 
justify  a  departure/'  That  selection  waspartfy,  perhaps,  owing, 
to  our  Lord's  having  risen  on  that  day ;  partly  by  way  ot  marking 
a  distinction  between  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  Is  it 
not  probable^  indeed,  that  our  Lord  himself  directed  the  Apostles 
to  assemble  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  following  that  on  which 
he  had  risen,  and  that  firom  thence  it  became  a  settled  custom 
for  them  to  keep  that  day  ?  Whatever  may  have  been  the  ori- 
^nal  cause,  it  appears  manifest,  and  is  carefliUy  and  distinctly 
traced  by  Mr.  Holden,  that  this  day  was  observed  in  the  Apos* 
tolical  and  succeeding  ages.  We  own,  therefore,  we  should 
have  used  stronger  language  than  that  which  oiur  author  has 
bjsen  content  to  employ,  when  he  says,  that  '*  the  chief  grounds 
for  the  change  firom  the  last  day  of  the  week  to  the  first,  must 
he  acknowledged  to  go  no  further  than  to  establish  its  ea^^ 
Xency*'  If  these  grounds  be  such  as  are  enumerated  by  him — 
the  selection  of  it  by  the  Apostles;  the  special  tokens  of  our 
Saviour's  approbation ;  the  uniform  practice  of  the  primitive 
Christians ;  the  peculimr  fitness  of  the  day  for  the  pious  com- 
memoration of  our  Lord's  resurrection :  we  own  we  should  say 
that  it  becomes  ^*  an  imperative  duty"  on  the  Churches  of  Christ 
tp  observe  that  day.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  merely  affirm- 
ing, that  ^*  more  may  be  said  in  favour  of  that  day  than  of  any 
<^her/' 
.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  follow  Mr.  Holden  through  his  in- 

fuiry  into  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church  as  stated  by  the 
-athers^  whose  language  he  has  recorded  and  applied  with 
the  readiness  and  judgment  of  a  sound  scholar  and  divine: 
neither  will  it  be  needfm  for  us  to  quote  his  sentiments  respect- 
ing the  proper  mode  of  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  day.  For 
these  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself.  Mr.  Hol- 
den is  warm  and  elevated  in  his  views  of  what  is  due  from  the 
<xeature  to  the  Creator,  firom  the  beings  who  have  been  re- 
deemed from  destruction  to  Him  who  has  graciously  provided 
for  their  salvation;  £Uid  his  language  corresponds  with  the  deveut 
feelings  of  his  heart.  He  may  be  thought,  indeed,  by  some  to 
indulge  even  to  excess  in  the  expression  of  such  sentiments. 
But  this  will  hardly  be  deemed  a  fault  by  the  Christian  reader,  ' 
especially  when  he  contrasts  it  with  the  coldness  of  the  half 
sceptic^  or  the  lukewarmness  of  the  worldly  minded.  Impas- 
sioned feeling  and  warm  language  can  alone  become  him  who 
sets  forth  the  praises  of  God,  whatever  be  the  subject  which  he 
takes  in  hand ;  and  surely  no  one  can  claim  them  with  better 
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rights  no  one  is  more  calculated  to  draw  them  forth,  than 
the  Divine  institution  of  the  Sabbath— the  appointment  by 
infinite  wisdom  and  mercy  of  that  day^  so  necessary  to  the 
temporal  comforts  and  eternal  happiness  of  man,  on  which  he 
has  the  high  privilege  of  celebrating  at  once  the  wonders  of 
Creation,  the  completing  of  Redemption,  and  the  great  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  qualifying  the  first  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  for  their  arduous  task. 


Three  Letters  addressed  to  the  Rev,  Frederick  Nolan,  Vicar  of  Prittle^ 
well,  on  his  erroneous  criticisms  and  mis-statements  in  the  Christian 
Remembrancer,  relative  to  the  text  of  the  Heavenly  Witnesses ;.  in  which 
are  contained,  also,  Strictures  on  the  Vindication  of  the  spurious  pas^ 
sage  hy  tJte  Bishop  of  St.  David's  :  together  with  a  New  Translation 
of  the  Genuine  Text,  proposed  and  defended  from  every  cavil.  By  the 
Rev*  John  Oxlee,  Rector  of  Scawton,  arid  Curate  of  Stonegrave. 
8yo«    Pp.  140.    38.  6d.  .  L6ndoD.     Kivingtons.    18iS£« 

A  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  St,  David* s,  on  a  passage  of 
the  second  Symbolum  Anttochenum  of  the  Fourth  Century  as  an  Evu- 
dence  of  1  John  v*  7*  By  Thomas  Burgess,  D.D.  F.R.S.  F.A.S. 
F.R.S.L.  Lard  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  (rum  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  J  8vo» 
Ppi  124.     3s.  6d.    London.     Hatchard.     1825. 

Three  Letters  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review^  in  which 
is  demonstrated,  the  genuineness  of  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses, 
1  John  v.  7.  By  Ben  David.  8vo.  Pp.  70.  3s.  London. 
Hunter.     IS25. 

In  opening  the  first  of  these  works  the  reader  is  immediately 
struck  and  repelled  by  the  haughty  tone  and  the  asperity  whicn 
pervade  its  pa^es.  The  disputed  text  of  the  Heavenly  Wit- 
nesses, it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  is  not  necessary  to 
the  support  of  the  Trinitarian  faith ;  and  its  genuineness  or 
spuriousness  can  only  be  proved  by  deliberately  weighing  the 
evidence  on  both  sides.  It  is.to^be  considered  as  a  purely  cri- 
tical question,  in  the  discussion  of  which  candour  and  mode- 
ration, at  all  times  desirable,  are  particularly  requisite.  Though 
the  evidence  against  the  genuineness  of  1  John  v.  7.  appears  to 
seme  to  be  overwhelming,^  there  are  other  distinguished  writers 
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who  have  arrived  at  a  very  different  ooneluv^on;  w^le  stfll 
more^  entertaming  a  prudent  reserve,  are  of  opinion  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  the  question  can  be  finally  set  at  rest. 
Many  advocates  of  the  verse,  as  Dr.  Hales,  Mr.  Nolan,  and 
Bishop  Burgess,  are  names  of  high  rank  in  theology,  and  what- 
ever errors  may  be  discovered  in  their  writings,  into  whatever 
inadvertencies  they,  may  have  been  betrayed^  they  ought  tq  be 
treated  with  the  respect  due  to  those  who  have  deserved  well 
of  literature.  The  abilities  and  deep  Rabbinical  learning  of 
Mr.  Oxiee  are  duly  appreciated  by  the  public,  and  we  regret 
that  he  should  have  yielded  to  so  much  unnecessary  warmth, 
and  even  acrimony,  in  the  Letters  before  us. 

In  the  first  of  these  Letters  Mr.  Oxlee  comments  upon  some 
extracts  from  the  ancient  Fathers  which  have  been  appealed  to 
in  the  present  controversy,  rebuts  certain  allegations  of  Mrl 
Nolan,  and  vindicates  several  of  his  own  statements  in  the 
Christian  Remembrancer :  but  as  the  principal  matters  here 
discussed  have  already  appeared  in  that  Journal,  we  shall  for- 
bear from  attempting  any  recapitulation  of  them. 

The  second  Letter  introduces  the  author*s  refutation  of  the 
arguments  for  the  aulhenticity  of  Jerome's  Prologue  to  the  Ca- 
thohc  Epistles.  If  this  prologue  be  justly  ascribed  to  that  Fa- 
ther, it  suppUes  a  strong  attestation  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
disputed  verse,  as  may  be  seen  in  Griesbach's  Diatribe^  page 
24f. ;  and  of  course  the  determination  of  this  point  »  a  matter 
of  no  mean  consideration.  The  arguments  of  Mr.  Nolan  in 
&vour  of  its  authenticity  are  so  imposing  that  few  readers,  on 
the  first  perusal,  will  be  inclined  to  withhold  their  assejaf;  to  his 
conclusions ;  yet  these  arguments  are  closely  sifted  by  Mr.  Ox- 
lee, who  argues  on  the  other  side  with  an  abiUty  and  force 
which  it  is  difficult  to  resist.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  either  of  the  contending  parties,  believing  as  we 
do,  that  it  b  more  agreeable  to  justice,  as  well  as  to  prudence^ 
to  hesitate  rather  than*  to  decide  peremptorily  in  questions 
where  so  mudb  may  be  said  on  botn  sides.  It  is  at  least  un- 
questionable that  authorities,  the  character  of  which  is  so 
equivocal,  cannot  fairly  be  adduced  either  for  or  against  the 
disputed  text  of  the  Heavenly  Witnesses.  Let  us,  however, 
not  be  misunderstood,  as  if  we  designed  to  throw  out  any  in- 
sinuations against  the  controversies  which  we  are  revievring : 
that  is  important  which  may,  even  in  the  most  remote  degree, 
affect  the  integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate.  We  ardently  wish 
that  every  point  connected  with  the  evidence  for  1  John  v.  7. 
may  be  thoroughly  investigated ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  disguised, 
that  many  of  the  topics  discussed  in  Mr.  Oxlee's  first;  and  se* 
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(sond  letters  are  of  minor  importance^  and  that  they  might  be 
freely  conceded  to  him  without  much  diminution  of  the  evidence 
for  the  genuineness  of  that  text. 

We  proceed  to  the  third  Letter,  the  declared  object  of  which 
is^  to  furnish,  what  hitherto^  he  asserts^,  has  been  attempted 
in  vain,  a  clear  and  consistent  sense  of  the  genuine  text.  The 
connexion,  he  observeS|  of  what  is  now  the  eighth,  with  the 
sixth  verse,  is  so  close,  that  there  is  no  understanding  their 
import,  without  supplying  the  whole  context.  This  he  does 
according  to  the  .Alexandrine  manuscript;  and  his  yersion  is: 

**  This  is  he  who  c£(me  by  water,  and  blood,  and  spirit,  Jesus  Christ ; 
not  with  the  water  only,  but  with  the  water  and  with  the  spirit :  and  thd 
spirit  is  that  which  beareth  witness;  for  the  spirit  is  the  truth.  For 
ther^  are  three  who  attest  or  bear  witness  of  the  spirit,  and  the  water, 
and  the  blood  ;  and  the  three  ^re  for  one  thing."  ♦  P.  86. 

This  translation  he  endeavours  at  great  length  to  illustrate, 
and  to  vindicate  from  every  cavil;  but  we  shall  content  ourt 
selves  with  quoting  one  passage. 

**  To  rae  the  immediate  connexion  of  the  text  of  the  Three  Witnesses^ 
with  the  sixth  verse,  appears  to  have  originated  from  a  natural  associa- 
tion of  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  holy  Apostle.  Having  asserted  that  th^ 
Spirit  giveth  testimony,  because  it  is  the  truth ;  he  quickly  calls  to 
mind,  that,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  bearing  witness  within  us,  is  the  truth  ; 
so  also  are  the  Word,  or  the  Son,  and  the  Father  the  truth;  and  so 
equally  unerring  witnesses  with  the  Spirit  itself,  which  proceeds  from 
them  both.  The  conjunction,  6ti,  therefore,  as  Grotius  has  well  ob-> 
served  on  this  text,  has  not  so  much  a  causative  as  a  continuative  and 
augmentative  signification  ;  and,  consequently,  as  well  here  as  in  other 
places  of  the  Syriac  version,  it  is  rendered  by  the  simple  copulative : 
and  in  the  Arminian  version  is  wholly  omitted^  The  connexion  of  the 
sense  is,  as  though  he' had  said:  nay,  .there  are  even  three,  the  Father^ 
the  Word,  or  the  Son,  as  well  as  the  Spirit,  who  are  attesting  witnesses 
of  the  Water,  the  Blood,  and  the  Spirit,  by  which  Christ  came  to  erect 
his  Holy  Church  ;  and  these  three  are  from  one  thing,  that  is,  are  ac- 
counted EiQ  TO  kv  wpEvfjiaffor  one  and  the  same  Spirit ;  the  same  Evangel- 
ist having  elsewhere  declared,  that,  UvtvyLa  6  Oeoc,  God  is  Spirit,  If 
then  we  receive  the  testimony  of  men,  such  as  John  the  Baptist,  who 
testified  of  Christ,  that  he  had  descended  from  heaven,  as  the  Son  of 
God,  to  baptize  with  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  he  was  the  Lamb, 
which,  by  the  shedding  of  its  blood,  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  ; 
and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  visibly  descended  upon  him  in  the  form 
of  a  dove ;  if,  I  say,  we  are  willing  to  admit  such  human  testimony  as 
this ;  the  testimony  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  unto  whose  name  every  Christian  man  is .  solemnly  baptized  ; 
md.  who  dw^U  inseparably  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful ;  is  still  far 
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greater,  and  more  to  be  depended  on,  in  that  they  are  tlie  truth  itadf* 
and  cannot  possibly  deceive  us."    P.  91. 

The  Letters  are  accompanied  with  illustrative  notes^  in  the 
twelfth  of  which  the  author  undertakes  the  "  perfectly  easy" 
task  of  refuting  the  several  arguments  of  Bishop  Burgess  for 
the.  authenticity  of  the  disputed  text,  as  they  are  summed  up 
at  the  end  of  the  Preface  to  the  second  Edition  of  his  Lordship's 
Vindication f  and  proceeds  to  recapitulate  those  reasons  which, 
says  he,  "  ought  to  convince  every  honest  and  unprejudiced 
mind,  that  the  passage  is  spurious."  This,  like  every  other 
part  of  Mr.  Oxlee's  work,  displays  great  learning  and  superior 
acuteness ;  at  the  same  time  we  must  declare  our  conviction  that 
his  observations  would  have  lost  nothing  of  their  effect,  if  they 
had  been  accompanied  with  less  hauteur,  les^  self-confidence, 
and  less  bitterness. 

In  a  far  different  and  more  amiable  spirit  the  learned,  the  inde- 
fatigable, and  the  excellent  Bishop  Burgess  has  again  taken  the 
field  in  defence  of  the  autlienticity  of  John  v.  7.  Whether  the 
argument  advanced  in  the  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
St.DavifTs  will  stand  the  test  of  examination  or  not,  it  evinces  a 
well-stored  and  well-disciplined  mind,  which  every  scholar  must 
admire,  and  a  Christian  meekness,  which  every  reader  must 
venerate.  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Hales  and  Mr.  Nolan,  this 
Apostolical  Prelate  has  been  the  main  instrument  of  stopping 
the  current  of  public  opinion  against  the  genuineness  of  the 
verse,  which  had  been  set  in  motion  by  the  immense  erudition 
and  talent  of  a  Griesbach,  a  Porson,  and  a  Marsh.  The  ad- 
ditional testimony  in  favoiur  of  the  verse  which  his  Lordship  in 
the  present  publication  has  brought  forward,  and  so  ingeniously 
defended,  most  certainly  merits,  as  no  doubt  it  will  receive,  the 
Candid  attention  of  the  learned.  A  brief  abstract  of  it  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

Early  in  the  fourth  century  (A.D.  341.)  the  stcoi\d.Stfmbolum 
Antiochenum  was  drawn  up  by  a  Council  held  at  Antioch,  con- 
sisting of  97  bishops,  of  whom  nearly  half  were  Arians.  After 
the  declaration  of  faith  in  one  God,  one  Lord.  Jesus  Christ, 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Creed  adds  wc  civai  rrj  fiEv  vwoirratrei 
TPIA  rfi  h  avfju^viq.  '£v,  **  SO  that  they  are  three  in  person,  and 
one  in  consent,"  or  (without  the  explanatory  terms,)  ^'  so  that 
the  three  are  one."  This,  it  must  be  allowed,  bears  a  very  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  the  clause  of  1  John  v.  7. ;  l^ut  the  principal 
question  is,  whether  it  be  a  quotation  from  it.  The  words  of  the 
Creed  are  not  precisely  the  same^is  the  words  of  the  controverted 
verse,  but  his  Lordship  contends  that  they  may,  nevertheless,l)e  a 
quotation  from  it.    In  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in 
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the  New,  there  is  often  as  great,  or  greater  variation,  where 
there  is  no  doubt  of  one  being  the  original  of  the  other.  It  is 
not  indeed  declared  to  be  a  quotation  from  St.  John ;  but  such 
tacit  quotation  is  not  uncommon  even  in  this  Creed,  in  which 

we  have  irpwToroKoywatFficKTur&aCf  and.e£  ov  ra  vavra,  and  Bi  6y  ra 
iravra  and  the  anathema,  £t  rcc  olKKo  hilamxi  if  tvayytKiCtTaiirap 

o  irape\o(Mfuyj  ayadefia  itrrUf  from  St.  Paul,  without  his  name,  or 
any  notice  of  quotation,  and  in  the  last  instance  with  some  varia^ 
tion  from  his  words. 

But  fiirther,  the  whole  Creed  is  declared,  in  its  commence- 
ment and  conclusion,  to  be  from  Scripture,  and  from  Scripture 
only,  as  delivered  by  Prophets,  EvangeUsts,  and  Apostles ; 
and  that  not  by  a  general  conformity  with  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  but  every  article  is  p]:ofessed  to  be  from  Scripture. 
Hence,  his  Lordship  concludes,  that  the  passage  in  the  Creed 
is  a  quotation  from  Scripture,  because  it  is  an  article  of  a 
Creed  professing  to  consist  of  vapoS^ioiMva  vwo  rein  avoffrdKarif 
though,  like  other  quotations  in  the  same  Creed,  and  else- 
where, the  words  are  not  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  original ; 
and  that  it  is  from  the  final  clause  of  1  John  v.  7.,  because 
there  is  no  other  passage  of  Scripture,  in  which  it  is  said  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  three  are 
one.  Besides  the  expression  r^  pt£v  avyL^mia,  h  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  passage  of 'St.  John,  as  being  one  of  the 
meanings  of  the  word  Iv,  expressly  resulting  from  the  Apostle's 
argument  from  concurrence  of  testimony.  The  expression 
(seems  to  have  ,been  adopted  by  the  Coimcil,  as  being  both 
founded  cm  Scripture,  and  at  the  same  time  not  offensive  to 
those  who  constituted  almost  half  of  the  Council. 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  presents  many  very  valuable 
observations ;  but  as  they  are  chiefly  illustrative  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Fathers,  and  as  the  force  of  the  argument  from 
the  second  Symbobim  Antiochenum  is  given  above,  we  shall 
pass  over  them  to  the  Postscript,  which  is  longer  than  the 
original  Letter  itself. 

In  this  part  of  the  work  the  Right  Rev.  author  adduces 
evidence  from  Euthymius,  and  Socrates's  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Arian  controversy,  which,  combined  with  the  language  of 
the  Symbolum  Antiochenum,  and  of  Gregory,  appears  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  verse  was  known  to  the  Greek  Fathers  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  Scriptural  character  of  the  Antiochian 
profession  of  faith  is  so  evident  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
conceding  to  his  Lordship,  that  '^  it  amounts  to  this :  we  believe 
and  follow  all  tilings  delivered  in  the  Scriptures,  and  nothing 
bui  what  is  delivered  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  only  as  is  there 
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ddivered."  (P.  45.)  The  words  of  Eutliyiiiius^  td  whicli  the 
learned  Prelate  appeals^  are^  *^  The  word  one  is  appfied  to 
things  that  are  consubstantial,  where  there  is  a  sameness  of 
nature,  but  dii&rence  of  persons,  as,  for  instance.  Km  ra  rpta 
ht,  and  the  Three  are  One"  Porson  brought  all  the  acuteness 
of  his  powerful  mind  against  this  passage ;  {Letters ,  p.  £19«  et 
seq.)  and  ridicules  the  idea  that  such  expressions  in  the  Fathers 
«8  Three  in  One  could  only  proceed  irom  1  John  v.  7. ;  but 
Bishop  Burgess  strongly  urges,,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  bein^  confessedly  one  of  the 
great  "  mysteries  of  God/'  it  is  not  ukely  that  ^^  the  ministers 
and  stewards"  of  those  mysteries  should  have  derived  it  but 
from  those  **  oracles  of  God"  which  were  committed  to  them. 
In  reference  to  the  passage  of  Euthymius,  just  cited,  he  con- 
tends that  it  is  derived  from  the  disputed  text. 

"  The  words  are  not  precisdy  the  same  as  the  text  of  St.  John,  but 
may  nevertheless  be  derived  from  it,  as  is  evident  from  the  common 
usage  of  quotation  or  allusion  in  aucient  and  modem  wsiteri.  Indeed 
the  Kat  ra  rpia  Iv  of  Euthymius  and  Gregory, — the  Ta  rpca  etc  kv 
yeroueya  of  Origen, — the  Kat  ravra  ra  rpia  eig  era  Xpurrov  of  CEctt* 
menius, — and  'dg  eirai  rpia  iv,  or  ra  rpca  iv  of  the  Symhohan  Antuh 
chenum  have  so  near  a  resemblance  to  the  controverted  passage  of 
St.  John,  being  literal  versions,  in  neuter  terms,  of  Kai  ol  rpeig  ly, 
or  etc  ci/,  and  Kai  ovroi  ol  rpeig  kv  eicri,  that  we  might  venture  to  say  of 
all,  what  is  indisputable  of  Origen's  and  QScumenius's,  that  they  must 
have  proceeded  from  one  or  two  other  of  the  two  verses.  Of  the 
words  of  CEcumenius  there  can  be  no  doubt,  because  they  are  his 
paraphrase  upon  the  8th  verse ;  or  of  Origen's,  for  they  are  expressly 
quoted  by  him  from  that  verse.  One  point,  therefore,  is  certain,  that 
ra  rpia  tig  ky  is  a  quotation  from  Scriptttre,  being  a  quotation  or  ex- 
pression of  the  clause  of  the  8th  verse,  though  not  precisely  in  the 
words  of  St.  John.  And  why  should  not  Kat  ra  rpia  cv  be  a  quota- 
tion of  the  clause  of  the  7th  verse  ?  Mr.  Porson  is  of  opinion,  and 
has  made  it  probable,  that  Euthymius  had  the  words  immediately 
from  Gregory.  Admitting  them  to  be  Gregory's,  why  should  they 
not  be  derived  by  him  from  the  7th  verse,  as  well  as  Origen's  ra  rpta 
etc  ky  from  the  8th  ?  If  it  should  be  said  that  neuter  terms  were 
admissible  in  a  quotation  of  the  8th  verse,  because  7r^€u/ia,  v^tap, 
and  aijia  are  all  neuters,  that  will  be  fully  obviated  if  the  Greek  Fa-^ 
thers  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  in 
neuter  terms.  That  they  did  so  express  themselves,  is  clear,  from 
the  passages  quoted  in  the  preceding  letter. — It  cannot,  therefore,  I 
think,  be  reasonably  doubted  that  Gregory's  Kat  ra  rpta  cv,  and 
the  wg  strai  rpia  ey,  or  ra  rpia  ky  of  the  Symholum  Ahtiockenumi 
were  derived  from  the  clause  of  the  seventh  verse,  though  not  quoted 
in  the  name  of  St..  John^  nor  precisely  in  his  words."    P.  47.        .     ■ 
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A  hatg^  proportion  of  the  Pmftscripi  Is  ocottpied  with  dtric^ 
\,me9  upon  Mr.  Oxlee's  Three  Letters  to  Mr;  Nolan^  in  which 
the  Right  Rev.  Prelate  touches  with  a  masterly  hand  upon 
several  points  coaneeted  with  .the  controrersy  respecting  the 
HeaTecdy  Witnesses,  ki  St«  John's  Epistle;  Vr  e  cannot  afford 
spaiee  for  any  exirac^^  but  ^ey  every  where  bespeak  the  acute 
critic  and  sound  divine ;  and  the  tone  of  Christian  inildness 
which  breathes  throughout  forms  a  delightful  contrast  to  the 
intemperate  language  of  Mr.  Oxtee's  Letters* 

Upon  the  whole,  the  present  publication  is  every  way  cal-^ 
culated  to  add  to  the  reputation  of  Bishop  Burgess*  We  arei 
resolved  to  abstain  from  taking  any  part  in  the  controversy  re- 
lative to  the  disputed  verse  \  neither  do  we  presume  to  decide 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  line  of  argument  which  we  have  been 
reviewing;  at  the  same  time  we  must  honestly  declare  that  we 
deem  it  too  imposing  in  itself,  and  top  ably  supported  by  his 
Lordship  to  be  lightly  regarded  by  any  one  pretending  to  the 
ehar£^eter  of  a  Biblical  critic.  No  words  are  sufficiently  strong 
to  reprobate  that  rashness  which  dares  to  garble  the  received 
text  on  trivial  or  precarious  grounds.  So  much  has  been  al- 
Iready  adduced  in  favour  of  the  controverted  text  as  should 
repress  all  precipitancy  of  judgment.  *  More  lights  it  may  be 
expected,  will  yet  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  of  the  labours 
of  the  learned ;  perhaps  the  researches  of  Dr.  Scholzj  the 
result  of  which  is  so  anxiously  looked  for  by  the  public,  may 
produce  new  and  important  evidence.  If  the  authenticity  oif 
1  John  V.  7.  has  not  hitherto  been  established  with  certainty, 
enough  at  least  has  been  done  to  induce  the  cautious  divine  to 
pause  and  hesitate  in  admitting  so  great  an  interpolation  of  the 
received  text  as  its  spuriousness  implies. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  new  defence  of  the  text  in  question 
by  Ben  David ; — and  new  it  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The 
author  of  the  Three  Letters  to  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly 
RevieWf  under  this  Israelitish  name,  proposes  to  prove  that 
the  disputed  verse  fbrms  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole 
Epistle,  and  that  the  true  sense  places  its  genuineness  beyond 
all  reasonable  suspicion,  and  serves  to  account  for  every  defect 
in  its  external  evidence,  (p.  3.)  The  pamphlet  in  which  this  vast 
plan  is  pursued  consists  of  three  Letters,  in  the  first  of  which 
Ben  David  explains  the  object  of  the  First  Epistle  General  of 
St.  John,  which  object,  as  he  Asserts,  was  to  check  the  heresy 
of  the  Gnostics,  who  maintained  that  the  Creator  is  an  evil,  im- 
perfect Being,  and  that  Christ  was  a  God,  either  dwelling  for 
a  seaso^i  in  the  man  Jesus,  or  an  empty  phantom  in  his  shape, 
(p.  4.)    It  was  the  design  of  St.  John,  in  tliis  epistle,  to  op^ 
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pose  these  doffmas,  and  consequently  that  ^'  the  object  of  it 
is  to  set  aside  the  divinity  of  Christ  as  ah  artifice  to  undermine 
the  Gospel."  (p.  11.)  We  had  formerly  beUeved^  with  Dr. 
Macknignt  that  **  some  false  teachers  having  denied  die  hu- 
manity»  and  others  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  the  apostle  John, 
to  confirm  all  the  disciples  in  the  belief  of  the  truth  concern- 
ing the  person  and  offices  of  Christ,  wrote  this  his  first  Epis- 
tle, in  which  he  expressly  asserted  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  Godf  chap.  i.  3.  7.  iv.  15,,  and  that  he  came  in  the 
flesh,  chap.  iv.  2.  (Pref.  to  1  Johii.)  But  this,  it  seems,  is  a 
great  error,  for  by  the  new  light  which  irradiates  under  the 
mystic  covering  of  Ben  David  we  are  taught  to  believe  that 
St.  John's  design  was  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  na- 
ture of  our  Lord  as  the  mere  heretical  opinion  of  vulgar 
credulity ! 

In  the  second  Letter  our  critic  explidns  what  he  conceives  to 
be  the  scope  and  sense  of  the  disputed  verse:  "  There  are 
three  bearing  testimony  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  these  three  are  one.'^ 

"  The  meaning  then  is,"  says  be,  '*  that  the  Father,  the  Word,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  are  in  heaven,  bear  testimony  ;  and  these 
three  testimonies  are  one  testimony ;  or,  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  pa- 
rallelism in  the  next  verse,  agree  in  one  testimony.  The  testimony 
meant,  is  that  which  it  is  the  burden  of  this  Epistle  to  prove ;  namely, 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  :  meaning,  in  opposition  to  the  Antichris- 
tian  teachers,  that  the  man  Jesus,  and  not  a  god  dwelling  in  the  man 
Jesus,  or  in  the  empty  form  of  the  man  Jesus,  is  the  Christ/* 
P.  12. 

Thus  the  scope  of  1  John  v.  7.,  as  well  as  of  the  whole 
Epistle,  is  to  establish  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ ! ! , 

The  design  of  the  third  Letter  is  to  prove  the  authenticity 
of  the  verse  in  question,  and  to  account  for  the  defect  of  its 
external  evidence ;  and  the  author,  in  meeting  the  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  against  the  verse,  frankly  conresses  that  he  has 
"  uttle  novelty  to  produce,"  With  respect  to  that  evidence, 
by  which  alone,  either  the  genuineness  or  spuriousness  of  the 
text  can  be  established,  he  has,  indeed,  produced  little  or 
nothing  that  is  new  ;  yet,  his  mode  of  defending  it  is  certainly 
a  "novelty."  It  mainly  rests  upon  two  propositions,  which 
we  shall  state  in  his  own  words. 

'^  First :  a  verse  which  sets  aside  the  divinity  of  Christ  could  not 
be  the  forgery  of  any  man,  or  any  body  of  men,  who  in  after  times 
believed  in  his  divinity.  Such  were  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers, 
through  whose  hands  the  verse  descended  to  us.- 
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*'  Secondly:  a  verse  which  establishes  the  simple  humanity  of 
Christ  could  not  but  be  regarded  with  dark  suspicion  and  alarm ; 
could  not  but  be  thrust  from  the  sacred 'text  oh  certain  occasions; 
could  not  but  be  mangled  or  perverted  by  men,  who,  understanding 
lis  import,  yet  strenuously  insisted  on  the  divinity  of  Christ  as  essen- 
tial to  Christianity."    P.  S3. 

The  beauties  of  these  propositions,  of  which  the  one,  says 
he,  requires  no  proof,  must  not  be  passed  over  without  obser- 
vation. The  admission  of  such  a  recondite  scholar  as  Ben 
David,  that  ''all  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers*'  beHeved  in 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  will  no  doubt  be  grasped  at  with  avidity 
by  those  who,  under  *^  the  baneful  influence,  of  an  established 
creed,**  believe  in  the  Deity  of  their  Redeemer,  (p.  64.)  A 
verse  which  sets  aside  the  divinity  of  Chriist,  it  most  be  ac- 
knowledged, ^*  could  not  be  the  forgery  of  any  man,  or  any 
body  of  men,  who  in  after  times  (viz.  in  times  after  the  forgery) 
believed  in  his  divinibr.**  Wonderfully  sagacious !  Again,  if 
a  verse  which  estabudbes  the  simple  humanity  of  Christy 
**  could  not  but  be  thrust  from  the  sacred  text,**  we  conclude 
that  there  are  ^aw  none  which  establish  the  simple  humanity  of 
Christ  in  our  present  text  of  the  sacred  Scriptures !  On  what 
then  does  the  Ui^itarian  creed  of  Ben  David  rest  ? 

But  enough,  and  more  than  enough  of  this  marvellous  pro- 
duction. Such  a  mass  of  unredeemed  errors,  wild  opini<»is» 
false  assertions,  ignorant  assumptions^  and  inveterate  hostility 
to  the  Nicene  faith,  has  seldom,  in  these  times,  been  embo- 
died in  so  small  a  compass  as  these  Letters  exhibit.  The  author 
tells  us,  that  he  had  "  intended  to  leave  his  thoughts  on  the 
qviestion  as  a  legacy  to  succeeding  generations  ;'*  better,  in  our 
opinion,  would  it  have  been,  if  the  mis-shapen  embryo  had 
never  seen  the  light.  It  has  livedo  however,  but  lived  only  to 
perish  almost  in  its  birth ;  and  it  will  speedily  be  consigned  to 
the  family  vault  of  those  ephemeral  writings  which  impugn  the 
jsound  belief  of  the  Apostolical  Church  of  Christ. 
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The  Works  oj  James  ArminiuSi  D.D.  formerly  'Ptofenorpf  DuMig 
M  the  university  of  Leyden,  transkOei /r^m  the  £<KMt;  to  whifh  'tiffs 
added^  Brandies  Life  ofihe  Author^  nitik  ceneideraide  4mgmi$wkdume; 
wumerous  extracts  from  Us  private  letters;  a  copious  and  authentie 
account  ofihe  Synod  ofDorU  ond  its  proceedings;  and  several  inie* 
.  resti$ig  notices  of  the  progress  of  his  -theologieal  opinions  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  Conti^Mmt.  By  fAMB%  ^ic9<H.8y  aiUhor  <^ 
**  Calvinism  and  Anmniemisfik  compared  in  their  princ^fkk  and  ten^ 
dency** — Itk  S  vds.  8to.  Vol.  I.  Fp.  741^.  16s.  .  Londcm. 
Longman.     1825. 

Of  all  the  eontroverstes  wbich  have  engaged  the  atteiKtion  of 
the  Christian  worlds  that  res^cting^  piedei^thiationi  election^ 
free^wiDj  and  the  efficaey  of  Divfaie  Grace  has  been  die  mos^ 
la8ting>  and  at  &e  same  time  the  most  Aerob  and  unreletiting. 
The  evils  resulting  from  it  constitute  a  dark  and  dismal  pi^e 
in  the  history  of  religious  opinions:  nor  has  the  controversy  yet' 
terminated^  though  it  is  carried  on  witb  a  spirit  of  tmldii^^ 
and  moderation^  which  takes  awav  hatf  the  mischief  <^  regi- 
ons disputes,  by  taking  away  aU  meir  rancour.  There  is  a&o 
apparently  a  nearer  approximation  to  an  agreement  of  opinion 
than  in  former  ages ;  and,  what  mav  b^  considered  as  one  ot 
the  most  favourable  symptoms,  both  sides  seem  inclined  to 
discard  abstract  and  metaphysical  speculation,  and  to  rest 
solely  on  the  declarations  of  the  sacred  writiisgs.  Yet  it  in- 
volves questions  which,  though  to  a  certain  extent  connected 
with  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  are  so  allied  to 
mystery,  and  in  their  whole  bearing  so  far  beyond  the  compre- 
fa^sion-  of  the  human  mind,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  ei^pect  that 
mankind  will  ever  be  entirely  agreed  upon  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  Century,  Pelagius  and  his  disci- 
ple Celestius,  in  an  unhappy  hour,  broached  their  doctrines- 
concerning  Adam's  sin,  the  freedom  of  tiie  will,  and  Divine 
Grace.  In  opposition  to  these  Augustine  maintained  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  Fall,  men  have  become  totally  depraved, — 
that  Divine  Grace  is  necessary  both  to  conunence  and  continue 
a  holy  life, — and  tiiat  God  has  decreed  or  predestinated  the 
future  condition  of  men.  Soon  afterwards  Semipelagianism 
arose, — a  doctrine  by  which  those  who  adopted  it  sought  to 
avoid^  the  two  extremes  of  Pelagianism  and  Irredestinarianism* 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  nice  shades  of  distinction 
between  them ;  and  the  occasional  confusion  which  appears  in 
ancient  writers  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  difficulty  of 
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aaceirtamirig  the.ieal  sentiments  of  tsaeb  ptoty,  iis^weU  ^  Sroni 
the  abstruse  natttre  of  the  question  itself^  - 

*  The  flame  kindled  by  this  controversy  has  been  buroingy 
with  only  occasioBal  intermissions,  from  that  period  to  the  pre^ 
sent.  In  the  ninth  century,  Godeachalchus  asserted  the  doo* 
trine  of  predestination,  and  was  vigoroosly  opposed  by  Euabmiusf 
Maums  and  Hincmar.  In  the  13th  or  14fh  cesntxnries^ThoBoaa 
Aquinas,  a ,  Dominican,  and  his  followiers,  espoused  the  cause 
oi  Augustine;  while  Joaimes  Scotu6,.a  Fraaciacan^  and  his.  fol* 
lowers,  defended  that  of  Pelagins.  The  disputants,  distinguished 
according  to  their  respeetire  leaders,  by  the  names  of  Tkam^. 
ists  and  Scotisis,  contended  with  all  tlie  animosity  of  perscmal 
riyalry^  and  widi  all  the  keenness  which  a  haughty  and  dog-^^ 
naticat  spirit  could  sugaest :  nor  was  the  contest  abated  in  the 
Romish  Chnreh  aiter  the  reTival  of  letters,  and.  the  sera  of  tl^ 
Reformation.  The  Jansenists  and  Dominicans  sided  with  the 
former,  the  Jesuits  and  Franciscans  widi  Ijhe  latter ;  .and  tfaeirt 
mutual  disputes  were  carried  on  with  almost  as  ma<^  asperi^ 
and  bitterness,  as  both  parties:  e^^cised  towacds  the  Pvotes*^ 
tant  Reformers. 

The  same  disputes,  under  the  new  appeSations  of  Calvirasm 
and  Arminianism,  unhappily  attended  the  progress  of  the  Re-! 
jbrmation  in  every  country  which  xevolted  from,  the  papat 
yoke.  In  none^  however,  was  it  conducted  with  more  warmtk 
and  violence  than  .in  the  United  Provinces.  The  ^opinions  of 
Calvin  were  supported  by  men  of  great  talent,  as  well: as  byr 
others  of  great  power  among  the  Dutch,  and  the  doctrinea 
opposed  to  these  were  formed  into  a  sys,tem,  and  ably  defended' 
by  Arminius,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  ^e  university  jof  Ley den^ 
To  the  stubbornness  of  this  theological  contention  was  added 
t^e  enmity  arising  &om  political  parties ;  and  the  controversy 
so  embroiled  the  public  mind,  and  so  agitated  the  Stat^  that  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  assemble  the  memorable  Synod  of 
Dort  in  the  year  1618,  which,  after  a  long  and  stormy  discus^ 
sion,  terminated  in  the  condemnation  of  the  Arminians.. 
Scarcely  any  period  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Churdi  is* 
more  interesting,  or  more  fnutiul  of  instruction,  than  that  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded ;  but  for  more  pa^rticidar  informa* 
tion  the  reader  is  referred  to  Heylin,  Brandt^  and  the  general 
ecclesiastical  historians. 

-  Of  the  eminent  men  who  took  a  part  in  these  transactions,, 
no  one  challenges  in  a  higher  degree  our  attention  and  respect 
fbain  James  Arminius.  But  the  fate  which  generally  bappena 
to  controversialists,  to  be  too  much  praised  by  one  party,  and 
too  much  depreciated  by  another,  has  befallen  this  celebrated 
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Ftofessor.  His  writiiigs  are  seldom  read»  aie  still  seUomer 
quoted,  and  may  be  said  to  have  faUeo  into  nearly  total 
neglect*  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this,  much  as  their 
many  excellencies  merit  a  better  fate.  Some  degree  of  preju^ 
dice  usually  exists  against  the  head  of  an  extensive  party  in  die 
Church*  A  suspicion  also  attaches  to  Arminius  of  that  Latifo- 
dinarianism  with  which  many  of  the  Remonstrant  divines  are 
justly  charged,  as  Grotius,  Episcopius,  Curcellaeus,  Limborch^ 
Le  Clerc.  It  is  fiur  from  our  intention  to  undervalue  these 
writers,  to  whom  every  theologian  of  this  age  is  indebted  for 
much  important  instructioni  and  whose  works  form  an  imperish- 
able monument  of  learning,  industry,  and,  with  some  excep- 
tions, of  judicious  research.  We  cannot  bestow  on  them  un- 
qnaMed  praise,  because  they  were  lax  on  some  points,  cm 
others  unsound ;  and,  as  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
we.  believe  that  they  deflected  from  the  primitive  fdth  and 
discipline.  The  opinions  of  Arminius  are  further  considered 
as  not  in  unison  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  even  by  those  who  are  most  hostile  to  the  Calvinistic 
system. 

.  But  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  fact  is  certain;  and 
Mr.  Nichols  has  done  a  laudable  service  in  introducing  the 
writings  of  Arminius  to  public  notice  in  an  EngUsh  dress,  and 
under  circumstances  well  calculated  to  insure  attention.  This 
celebrated  Professor  was  no  ordinary  man,  and  no  ordinary 
writer :  but  as  we  shall  have  another  opportunity  of  estimating 
his  literary  merits,  when  Mr.  Nichols's  remaining  volumes 
make  their  appearance,  we  shall  proceed  to  inform  our  read- 
ers of  what  has  been  performed  in  the  one  under  considera- 
tion. 

After  a  short  pre&ce,  and  a  collection  of  testimonies  from  a 
variety  of  authors  in  favoinr  of  Arminius,  and  in  elucidation  of 
his  doctrines,  Mr.  Nichols  enters  upon  the  laborious  task  of 
translating  his  works,  commencing  with  the  Oration  on  his 
Life  and  Death  by  Bertius,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  the  worka 
of  Arminius*.  From  this  oration  we  learn,  that  Arminius, 
whose  real  name,  Mr.  Nichols  says,  was  James  Hermans,  or, 
according  to  the  Dutch  mode  of  paternity,  Hermanson,  was 
bom  at  Oudewater  in  Holland,  A.D.  I£f60.  He  lost  his  father 
while  <|uite  an  infant,  but  Theodore  iEmilius,  a  clergyman  re-: 
siding  m  the  town  at  that  time,  charged  himself  with  bis  educa- 
tion, and  had  him  carefully  instructed  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  and  his  mind  imbued  with  the  principles  of  religion 

*  The  edition  we  use  is  in  one  vol.  4to  ,  Francof.  1631. 
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kiid  virtue.  He  found  another  patron  mUtidolph  Snellhis» 
who  took  him  into  Hessia  in  the  year  1575 ;  but  not  long  after- 
wardsy  by  the  assistance  of  some  kind  friends,  he  became  a  stu^ 
dent  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  genius,  and  by  his  proficiency  in  learning  and  virtue. 
He  continued  here  till  the  year  1582,  when  the  honourable 
Senate  of  Amsterdam  sent  him  to  the  university  of  Geneva : 
from  thence  he  repaired  to  the  university  of  Basle,  where  he 
was  held  in  high  estimation  for  his  talents  and  erudition.  In 
.the  year  1587  he  was  recalled  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  assumed 
the  clerical  function,  and  was  ho  less  eminent  as  a  preacher, 
than  reverenced  for  his  knowledge,  and  beloved  for  his  virtues. 
But  the  time  Was  approaching  when  it  pleased  God  to  exer- 
cise this  faithful  servant  of  his  Lord  with  adversity.  In  the 
year  1603  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Professor  of  Divi- 
nity in  the  university  of  Leyden;  but  though  he  endeavoured 
to  recall  the  students  from  intricate  disputations  to  the  study 
^f  the  sacred  Scriptures,  those  pure  fountains  of  salvation,  he 
was  opposed  and  vilified*  Having  formed  that  system  of  doc- 
trines which  from  him  was  subsequently  denominated  Arminian- 
ism,  he  openly  avowed  and  maintained  tbem,-^which  occasioned 
(a  violent  controversy,'  and  subjected  him  to  reproach  and 
much  personal  hostility.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  afllicted 
with  a  severe  diseatse ;  and,  after  enduring  his  malady  with  the 
utmost  patience  and  cfomposure^  he  expired  on  the  10th  day  of 
October,  1609. 

'  •  In  a  very  long  Appendix,  Mr.  Nichols  has  collected  a  mass 
of  interesting  matter  relating  to  the  personal  history  of  Armi- 
nius,  and  to  other  personages  connected  with  the  transactions 
of  those  times.  Had  Mr..N.  merely  aimed  at  popularity,  he 
would  have  interwoven  these  materials  into  one  continuous 
and  uniform  narration,  which  might  have  been  compressed  into 
'half  the  space,  and  would  probably  have  been  more  agreeable 
to  many  readers.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  has 
.acted  judiciously  in  annexing  to  Bertius's  life  such  information, 
together  with  the  authorities,  as  his  extensive  search  into  the 
history  of  that  period  enabled  him  to  supply.  The  produc- 
tion of  authorities  and  copious  extracts  carry  far  greater  weight 
than  the  individual  a'ssertions  of  any  writer ;  for  as  he  observes, 
^*  when  strengthened  by  respectable  authorities,  many  of  which 
consist  of  original  documents,  while  others  often  serve  to  illus- 
trate more  than  the  subject  immediately  under  review,  the 
remarks  of  an  individual  assume  greater  importance,  and  prefer 
higher  claims  to  general  credence."    (Pref.  p.  vii.) 

The  works  of  Arminius  translated  in  the  present  volume  are 
NO.  VI.  VOL.  III.  A  a 
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his  five  Orations, — ^tbe  declaration  of  his  sentiments  ctofivered 
before  the  States  of  Hollandi — ^and  part  of  his  Apology  against 
thirty-one  defamatory  articles.  The  two  last  treatises  contain 
a  succinct  but  clear  developement  of  the  system  taught  by 
Arminius.  We  shall,  therefore^  make  a  few  extracts  from  the 
Declaration,  which  will  both  serve  to  iUnstrate  the  sentiments 
of  this  eminent  divine,  and  to  form  a  specimen  of  'the  merits 
of  the  translation* 

Sentiments  of  ARiiiNixjs  on  Predestination. 

''I.  The  first  absolute  decree  of  God  concerning  the  salvation  of 
sinful  man,  is  that  by  which  he  decreed  to  appoint  his  son,  Jesus 
Christ,  for  a  Mediator,  Redeemer,  Saviour,  Friest,  and  King,  who 
might  destroy  sin  by  his  own  death, — might,  by  his  obedience,  obtain 
the  salvation  which  had  been  lost, — and  might  communicate  it  by  his 
own  virtue. 

*^  II.  The  second  precise  and  absolute  decree  of  God,  is  that  in  (ty) 
which  he  decreed  to  receive  into  favour  iAo^e  who  repent  and  believe^ 
and,  in  Christ,  for  his  sake  and  through  him,  to  effect  the  salvatioii 
of  such  penitents  and  believers  as  persevcFed  to  the  end  ;  but  to  leave 
in  sin  and  under  w)rath  all  impenitent  persons  and  tmbeUeoerSf  and  td 
damn  them  as  aliens  from  Christ^. 

*<  III.  The  third  divine  decree  is  diat  by  which  God  decreed  to 
administer,  in  a  sufficient  and  efficacious  manner,  the  hbans  which  were 
necessary  for  repentance  and  faith ;  and  to  have  such  ad  minis  tratioB 
iiistituted  (1)  according  to  the  Divine  tVisdom,  by  which  God  knows 
what  is  proper  and  becoming  both  to  his  mercy  and  his  severity,  and 
.(2)  according  to  Dvoine  Justice^  by  which  He  is  prepared  to  adopt 
whatever  his  wisdom  may  prescribe  and  put  it  in  execution. 

"  IV.  To  these  succeeds  the  fourth  decree,  by  which  God  decreed 
to  save  and  damn  certain  particular  persons.  This  decree  has  its 
foundation  in  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  by  which  be  knew  from  all 
eternity  those  individuals  who  would,  through  his  preventing  grace, 
believe,  and,  through  his  subsequent  grace  would  persevere,  according 
to  the  before-described  administration  of  those  means  which  are 
suitable  and  proper  for  conversion  and  faith;  and  by  which  fore- 
Jcnowledge  he  likewise  knew  those  who  would  not  believe  and  persevere, 
(p.  589.) 

The  Feee-Will  of  Man. 

"  This  is  my  opinion  concerning  the  Free*wiU  of  Man : — In  hU 
primitive  condition,  as  he  came  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  man 

*  Though  the  sense  is  pretty  much  the  same,  the  two  clauses  are  not  so 
united  in  this  translation  as  in  the  original,  which  we  subjoin :  '*  Quo  deore- 
'rit  resipiseenles  et  cr^dentes  in  gratiam  reoipere,  eosque,  perseverafttes  atd 
ilnem  usque,  salirus  facere  in  Cbristo,  propter  Christum  et  per  Christum  ; 
impcenitetUes  vero  et  inJideUs  in  peccato  et  sub  ira  derelinquere;  atque  dam* 
tiare  tanquam  alienot  a  Christo.'^  - 
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llM  tiifeipM  ividi  fiidi  •  poi^tioii  of  ImoirMgai  hbliheBi,'and  {xiweri 
««  emdM.  Mi»  to  mid^ptimd,  '^ffteenu  con^den  wiHp  and  to  porfona 
XfijB  Tutjs  0^P>  according  to  th^  coinmaiidin0at  deliver^  to  bim :  y^% 
Qone  of'tbeaQ  iicta  could  he  do,  esocept  through  ih^  assisUmae  qfJDimnf 
Gracf,  But  m  Us  lapsed  and  sitM  state,  uian  ia  not  capable,  of  ap4 
by  himsdfy  either  to  think,  to  will,  or  to  do  that  which  i$  really  good^ 
but  it  i9  necessary  for  hirn  to  be  regenerated  and  renewed  in  his  intel- 
lect, affections,  or  will,  and  in  all  his  powers,  by  God  in  Christ  through 
the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  may  be  qualified  rightly  to  understand,  esteeni| 
eonsider,  will,  and  perform  whatever  is  tyuly  good.  When  he  is  made  a 
JMirtaker  of  this  regeneration  or  renovation,  I  consider  that,  since  h^ 
IB  delivered  from  sm,  he  is  capable  of  thinking,  willing,  find  doing  that 
tNrhich  is  good,  but  yet  not  wUhcut  the  continued  aids  ofI)ivine  Grace^ 
(p.  S9B,5W.) 

Thb  GaAQjs  OF  Gop. 

«  •  -  • 

.  "  lo  reference  to  Divine  Grac^^  I  believe^  (1)  it  is  <ip  gratmtotit 
pffection^  by  which  God  is  kindly  affacted  toward^  a  miserable  siirnQfi 
and  according  to  which  he,  in  the  first  place,  gives  bis  Son,  *  that 
Whosoever  belie veth  in  him  might  have  eternal  life,' — ^and  afterward* 
he  justifies  him  in  Clurist  J^sus,  and  for  his  sake,  and  adopts  him  into 
the  righd  of  sons,  linto  salvation.  (2y  It  is  an  infusion  (both  into  the 
human  understanding,  and  into  the  will  and  affections,)  of  all  those 
feifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  appertain  to  the  regeneration  and  r^- 
nemiig  of  man, — such  as  faith^  hope,  charity,  &c, ;  for,  without  these 
ffraciOus  gifta,  man  is  not  sufficient  to  think,  will,  or  do  any  thing  that 
18  good.  (S)  It  18  that  perpetual  assistance  and  continued  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  according  to  which  He  acts  upon,  and  excites  to  good, 
&e  man  who  has  been  already  renewed,  by  infnsing  into  hkn  aahataiy 
eogitations,  and  by  inspiring  him  with  good  desires,  that  he  may  thtt* 
IbetuaUy  will  whatever  is  good ;  aind  according  to  which  Qod  may  then 
)¥ill  and  ^Qvk  together  witb  man,  that  i^o  may.per&nyi  whatever  ha 
wills. 

"  In  this  manner  I  ascribe  to  Grace  the  commencxment,  the  con- 
tinuance, AND  THE  CONSUMMATION  OF   ALL  GOOD, — ^aud   tO    SUch  an 

extent  do  I  carry  its  influence,  that  a  man,  though  already  regenerate, 
can  neither  conceive,  will,  nor  do  any  good  at  sJl,  nor  resist  any  evil 
temptation,  without  this  preventing  and  exciting,  t?:ts  foUowing  and  cO" 
operating grace,^  (p.  597 — 600.J 

From  tbis  apedanen  our  fesAen  win  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
maiMSKur  in  wbi^h  the  trao^lati^n  h^  beep  ^x^eut^d,    The 

style  is  clear,  flowing,  and  easy ;  and,  having  compared  it  wjth 
the  original  in  a  variety  of  passages,  we  cannot  but  express  our 
eo^denee  in  its  gi^^r^  fafthfujJn^aa jiUd  aiscuracy*  In  ai>n}0 
ioetenoea  we  pbserved  a  Uttl^  fr^edoiyi  in  tb«  ti^datiw,  Md« 
ifideed,  it  w  ahnost  imnoaaible  to  avoid  it  in  rondoring  tbo 
^Kpseoa^iyo  ttnif  no9$  of  tne  Aliisw)f^n£Uftgoa;.  }m  for  tbtrmort 
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part  vre  found  it  more  close,  and  less  paraphrastic,  than  is 
usual  wkh  tranidations  from  the  Latin  into  our  vernacular 
tongue.  The  text  b  accompamed  with  notes  which  einhody  a 
great  deal  of  information,  and  are  illustrative  of  the  Author, 
as  well  as  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Those  which  give  an 
account  of  the  celebrated  Synod  of  Dort  are  particularly  de- 
serving of  attention.    They  extend  from  p.  409  to  p.  516. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  the  gratification 
which  we  have  derived  from  this  first  volume  of  ]M&*  Nichols's 
translation  of  Arminius*  It  is  a  work  highly  creditable  to  his 
learning  and  abilities,  evincing  indefatigable  perseverance^  ex- 
tensive reading,  and  laborious  research.  It  redounds  to  the 
honour  of  Mr.  Nichols,  who  is  a  layman  and  printer  in  Xon*" 
don,  that  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  so  much,  and  to  de- 
vote so  much  time  to  literature,  amid  the  indispensable  claims 
of  business ; — ^he  may  adopt  the  language  of  our  great  lexicogra- 
{>her,  and  say  that  his  work  was  written,  "  not  in  the  soft  ob- 
i^curities  of  retirement,  or  imder  the  shelter  of  academic  bowers, 
but  amid  inconvenience  and  distraction.'*  The  ardour  of  Et^-* 
irary  inquiry  is  not  easily  repressed ;  and  Mr.  Nichols,  by  the 
elasticity  of  his  mind,  and  his  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  Ar* 
minianism,  has,  under  circumstances  but  Uttie  favourable  to 
9tudy,  acquired  an  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  upon  aH 
subjects  connected  with  the  Calvinistic  controversy.  We  hope» 
therefore,  that  he  wiU  persevere  in  his  valuable  labours ;  W 
cause,  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  system  which  hd 
)ias  espoused,  his  work  is  ,calculated  beyond  those  of  ahnost 
any  other  contemporary  writer,  to  throw  light  upon  the  pro^ 
gress  of  the  Calvinistic  and  Arminian  dispute,  which  forms  an 
interesting  portion  of  the  annals  of  our  own  and  foreign 
countries. 


The  Life  of  Erasmus ;  with  Historkal  Remarks  on  the  State  of  Lite* 
rature  between  the  Tenth  and  Sixteenth  'Centaries^  by  Chakles 
BuTLEft,  iBIso*  of  Lincoln' s^Inn.  8vo.  pp;  244.  7s.  6d.  London. 
1825. 

It  is  pretty  generally  known,  we  believe,  that  Erasmus,  living 
during  the  first  struggles  of  the  Reformation,  in  his  endeavours 
to  steer  his  course  quietiy  and  safely  between  the  Papists  and 
Reformists,  gave  some  offiefnce  to  both,  luid  fiilly  satisfied  neither 
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^arty.    Hfe-  began  with  affronting  the  religious  orders  among 
the  former,  by  some  rather  bold  attacks  dn  the  mummeries^ 
deceptions,  and  rude  manners  of  the  monks ;  and  soon  after 
almost  disgusted  the  latter,  by  his  ^sW^st  abandonment  of  Luip 
ther,  whose  proceedings,  as  Mr.  Butler  himself  acknowledges^ 
lie  at  first  approved,  being  startled,  (or  rather  almost  frightened 
out  of  his  wits,)  at  the  *^  seditiosa  libertas,"  as  he  called  it^ 
wherewith  the  German  Reformer  attacked  the  t^apal  power, 
and  which  he  certainly  suspected,  would,  in  due  time,  re^ 
ceive  due  chastisement  from  the  latter.    His  conduct,  indeed, 
wsus  so  notoriously  inconsistent,  that  notwithstanding  Besa^s 
sprightly  epigram,  to  account  for  the  singular  circumstance  of 
taU  his  portraits  being  drawn  only  hc^^length^  it  has  been  con« 
jectured  that  it  was  expressly  done  to  stigmatize  his  Ao^mea- 
jsures,  in  those  trying  and  important  times.     We  are  not  going 
,to.  abuse  Erasmus :  he  was  certainly  a  great  scholar,  and  very 
amiable  as  respected  his  love  of  peace,,  order,  and  quietness; 
•but  he  mistook  the  matter,  as  far  as  regarded  the  Reformation, 
and  betrayed  himself  grievously  in  the  course  of  his  corre- 
jEtpondence.  So  much  so,  that  while  we  would  wish  him  to  have 
lived  and  died  a  Protestant, — which  was  certainly  not  the  case, 
as  to  his  external  conduct, — we  think  the  Papists  have  no  great 
reason  to  pride  themselves  upon  his  adherence  to  their  cause^ 
since  we  have  it  under  his  own  hand,  that  not  being  made  for  a 
martyr,  he  might  have  easily  been  induced  to  side  with  the 
strongest  party,  though  it  should  be  with  some  sacrifice  of 
truth.     Who  would  venture  to  boast  much  of  such  an  ad- 
herent, on  a  question  of  such  vital  importance,  as  religion? 
Mr.  Butler  seems  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  as  the  vulgar 
say,  rather  inadvertently^  by  adopting  the  character  of  Eras- 
mus, as  given  by  Burigni,  who,  after  seeking  to  define  a  heretic, 
^concludes,  that  Erasmus   ''could  be  no  heretic^  because  no 
•person  was  ever  less  obstinate^  or  more  submissive  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  than  himself,". p«  315*    This  is  certainly  an 
admirable  description  of  a  non-heretic  f  only,  we  must  be  al- 
lowed to  ask  ourselves,  (not  M.  Burigni  or  Mr.  Butler,)  what 
might  have  been  the  consequences,  had  Erasmus  proved  only 
^  little  more  obstinate,  or  a  little  less  submissive  ?  for  we  are 
•inclined  to  think,  a  very  little  would  have  turned  the  scale  in 
our  favour*  In  fact,  he  was  a  quiet  and  a  very  timid  man,  but  a 
great  scholar,  and  much  given  to  the  ''new  learning,"  of  which 
the  Papists  expressed,  and  reasonably  expressed,  so  great  dread. 
We  are  confident,  that  notwithstahcUng  all  his  outward  profes- 
-loons  of  attachment  to  the  See  of  Rome,  he  ought  to  have  been, 
if  he  was  not,  a  decided  Protestant 
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Mn  BuUer  \a  cureftil  to  tell  us,*  how  nany^  akid  who  thw 
were»  that  had  written  the  life  of  Erasmus,  before  he  undertooR 
the  task )  hut  he  does  not  exactly  tell  ns^  why  he  hunself  was 
induced  to  become  one  of  his  biographers.  We  should  be  Tety 
sorry  to  impute  to  Mm  any  wrong  motive,  but  he  must  excuse 
lis  TQt  suspecting  rather  ^partial  one.  It  seems  to  us,  we  must 
xsonfesS)  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  book,  that  he  has  been 
somewhat  anxious  to  shew,  that  so  far  from  the  cause  of  Cmtho^ 
licism  being  at  all  endangered  or  affected  by  the  tfeyhral  and 
{irogreBs  of  learning,  the  bitter  was  never  quite  extinct  during 
the  very  daricest  of  the  dark  ages.  That  it  was  ^venencoir- 
raged  by  some  Popes  during  the  course  of  those  dark  ages,  and 
•at  the' very  period  of  the  Reformation,  countenanced  by  the 
Papal  See,— as  the  very  case  of  Erasmus  twids  to  prove.  .  We 
inay  certainly  be  mistaken  in  this  investigation  of  knotiTes,  (a 
most  precarious  inquiry  at  all  events,)  but  as  it  seems  to  tts  sg^ 
;we  may  not  conceal  it. 

.  It  will  be  b^st  to  shew  how  we  have  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion, by  regularly  following  Mr.  Butler  himself  through  the 
course  of  his  Remarks.  In  his  first  chapter  he  gives  us  4  brief 
account  (^the  state  of  titerature  during  the  middle  ages»  from 
£00  to  1467,  beginning  with  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome; 
and  then  pursues  his  way,  through,  not- all  the  middle  ages  in 
regular  succession,  but  more  particularly  the  beoth,  eleveBth, 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  motive 
assigned  for  this  Introduction  to  the  Life  cf  Erasmus,  is,  that 
«s  '*  nothing  reflects  so  much  honour  upoki  his  nMtnory,  as  the 
Services  which  he  rendered  by  his  example  and  labours  to  sacred 
und  profane  learnings  it  is  fit  that  the  state  of  letters  at  tht  time 
-of  hifi  birth,  should  be  properly  known  and  undierslood.*'  There 
is  to  be  sure  a  pretty  wide  gap  in  the  annak  of  Mtetature  be^ 
tween  Homer  iind  Erasmus,  yet  Mr.  Butler  tbegtns  with  the 
former^  and  ventures  a  conjecture  as  to  the  production  of  .hk 
great  work,  (a  prodigy,  as  he  reasonably  enough  calls  it,)  which 
has  something  in  it  so  new,  to  ourselves  at  least,  that;  coming 
:;^m  such  a  writer,  we  cannot  omit  to  transcribe  it^  It  having 
been  an  old  opinion  that  Homer  acquired  his  knowledge  firom 
the  Egyptians,  aiid  the  Egyptians  from  India ;  and  Sir  WilUaw 
Jones  having  discovered  an  ideniity  between  the  Indian^  Gfce 
•cimi,  and  Itdian  duties ;  and  other  orientalists,  &  great  afinity 
between '  the  Sanscrit  aUd  Greek,  not  only  as  to  tM  Ungnages 
^simply,  but  in  their  poetbal  measures,  Mx»  Butler  very  ni^e^ 
propose  the  foHowin^  sohition  of  the  difiic\jJ^i  attensUng  &e 
^wri^nga  of  Homers  yiAth  regard  to  his  ttiyOoiogy^  ami  the 
fection  of  his  poetical  style.  ,. 
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.'  "  That  d»re  existed  in  ceiitral  Asia^a  civilized  and  pdwerful  h^tioni 
in  wJuob  the  Sanscrit  langui^e  was  spoken*  and  the  religion  of  Brama 
prevailed ;  that  the  initiated  might  reconcile  it,  hy  emblematical  ex« 
plani^tion,  with  philosophy;  but  that,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  re- 
ceived by  the  people  at  large»  it  was  the  rankest  idolatry ;  that,  com- 
paring what  the  writers  on  India,  Siam,  China,  and  Japan,  relate  of  a 
celebrated  man,  whom  they  severally  call  Bvdda^  Sqmmonocoddom, 
Fohi  and  Xaka,  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  the  same 
person,  and  a  reformer  of  the  Sanscrit  creed  and  ceremonial ;  that  his 
reformed  system  may  be  called  Buddyidm  ;  that  this  still  prevails  in 
Tartary,  China,  and  numerous  Islands  in  the  Archipelago,  but  that 
Sanscritism  still  exists  in  Hindiistan ; — ^that,  either  before  or  afler  the 
Buddyistic  schism,  and  not  far  from  the  sera  usually  assigned  to  the 
fabulous  ages,  the  Sanscritans  spread  their  doctrines  and  languages, 
though  not  their  castes,  over  the  countries  which  lay  on  the  westward 
ef  them ;  so  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  became  the  religious 
creed  and  language  both  of  Greece  and  Italy ;  that  civilization  and. 
the  arts  and  sciences  flourished,  at  this  period,  among  the  Sanscritans ; 
that  those,  who  introduced  them  into  Greece,  were  called  Pelasgi';, 
that  those,  who  introduced  them  into  Italy,  acquired  the  appellation  of 
Hetruscans ;  that,  by  degrees,  the  Sanscrit  was  moulded  into  the 
Greek  language ;  that,  from  the  Greek  it  degenerated  in  Italy,  into 
the  Latin ;  that  this  state  of  things  continued,  in  Greece,  till  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Dorians  and  Heraclidae  into  Peloponnesus,  about  eighty 
years  after  the  Trojan  war;  and  in  Italy,  until  the  period  usually 
assigned  for  the  foundation  of  Rome,  when,  from  some  unknowa 
6vent,the  glories  of  Hetruria  were  considerably  impaired;  that,  after 
the  settlement  of  the  Dorians  and  Heraclidse  in  Peloponnesus,  but, 
while  the  former  traditionary  learning  of  Greece  was  still  remembered, 
Homer  wrote;  that,  in  the  confusion,  which  followed  this  event,  the 
memory  of  Homer  and  the  preceding  and  contemporary  poets  was 
lost ;  that  the  minor  poets  never  revived,  but  that  the  super-eminen^ 
merit  of  Homer  buoyed  up  his  strains  against  the  overwhelming 
waves  of  time^and  restored  them  to  celebrity/'    (Pp.  4,  5,) 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Butler,  in  p,  10,  speaking 
of  the  irruption  of  the  Barbarians  into  the  Roman  Empire, 
bears  rather  too  hardly  on  some  of  the  invaders,  in  the  following 
account  of  matters.  "The  Barbairians  assaulted  the  empire 
oa  every  side,  without  distinction  between  what  was  sacred  and 
what  was  profane,  and  witbout  respect  for  age  or  sex,  destroyed 
or  ravaged  all  around  them.*'  We  are  so  used  to  speak  of  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  as  the  destroyers  of  every  thing  valuable 
connected  with  the  arts  and  sciences  cultivated  at  Rome,  as 
scarcely  to  allow  them  the  credit  of  any  refined  feelings  what- 
soever. But  who  could  act  more  nobly  or  generously  than  the 
first  invader  of  the  imperial  city,  even  Alaric  ? — while  Rome 
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vfas  closely  besieged  by  his  army,  he  actually  compelled  his 
troops  to  restore  a  convoy  of  provisions  which  they  had  inter* 
cepted  on  its  way  to  the  city,  and  even  reproved  them  for  med- 
dlhig  with  so  essential  a  supply.     And  though  he  had  been 
many  times  deceived  by  the  Emperor  Honorius,  he  yet  did  all 
he  could  to  moderate  the  violence  and  vengeance  of  his  army, 
on  the  capture  of  the  city,  directing  them  to  spare  the  women 
and  the  churches,  and  directing  that  the  latter  should  b^  re- 
garded as   secure  asylums  to  all  who  took  refuge  in  them. 
Even  some  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  Italians  of 
modem  times  have  asserted,  that  '^  the  Goths  and  Vandals  did 
much  less  mischief  than  is  generally  believed.*'    These  are  the 
very  words  of  Algarotti;  and  Gravina  nearly  agrees  with  him. 
The  Epistles  indeed  of  Cassiodorus  are  sufficient  to  shew,  that 
the  Gothic  kings,  *^  so  injuriously  accuse.d -of  the  ruin  of  anti- 
quity," (which  is  the  expression  of  Mr.  Gibbon)  were,  in  fact, 
anxious  to  preserte  the  Roman  monuments ;  some  extraordinary 
edicts  being  published  to  this  very  effect.     Mr.  Butler  does 
indeed  qualify  matters  a  little  afterwards,  by  observing,  p.  11, 
that  ^'  in  every  part  of  what  are  termed  the  dark  a^es,  there 
was  less  ignorance  and  superstition  than  is  generally  repre- 
sented," and  that  ''there  are  groimds  to  suspect  that  sound 
learning  and  science  began  to  revive  in  Europe  sooner  than  is 
generally  imagined."     But  we  must  confess  we  were  greatly 
surprised  at  me  citation  from  M.  Simonde  de  Sismondi  imme- 
diately following,  which  being  adduced  to  prove  that  in  the 
tenth  century  and  the  four  centuries  immediately  preceding, 
there  were  **  some  judicious  historians, — some  subtle  philoso- 
phers,— some  learned  theologians, — and  same  poets,"   M.  Si* 
monde  is  careful  himself  to  tell  us,  that  this  amoimted  to  no 
actual  revival  of  learning,  that  they  were  not  to  be  regarded  as 
**the  representatives  of  their  contemporariesy^ — ^that  "it  is 
impossible  to  recognize  in  their  style  the  times  in  which  they 
lived" — that  they  can  be  considered  as  only  "imitators  of  the 
language  and  thoughts  of  a  former  age*' — ^and  that  they  "do  not 
belong  to  modem  literature."    These  are  all  M.  Simonde*s  own 
expressions :  and  yet  what  is  the  conclusion  Mr.  Butler  draws 
in  his  short  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page  ?     "  Few  discerning' 
readers  of  the  passage  cited  in  the  text,  will  not  admire  it;; 
they  may  think  that  Dr.  Cave  should  have  paused  before  he 
denominated  the  tenth  century  the  ^steculum  obscurum.*''  Now 
we  verily  think  M.  Simonde  himself  has  stamped  this  very 
character  on  the  same  age,  by  regarding  the  tew  historians, 
philosophers,  theologians,  and  poets,  whom  he  mentions  as 
8uch  great  writers,  and  marked  exceptions,  as  in  no  manner  to 
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seem  to  belong  to  that  age.  "  They  breathed,"  says  he,  *'a 
spirit  of  a  former  age ;  *'  and  did  not  resemble  their  ''  contem-- 
poraries."  Perhaps,  then,  after  all.  Dr.  Cave  had  no  need  to 
pause;  and  yet  he  does  some  justice,  possibly  to  the  very  pe)v 
sons  M.  Simonde  admires,  (two  out  of  four  he  expressly  names,) 
but  at  least  to  a  few  writers  of  that  age,  ^*  Pauci  hoc  saeculum 
omarunt  scriptores  erudUti.'*  Now  had  he  said  multi^  he  would 
clearly  have  contradicted  M.  Simonde ;  but  why  Mr.  Butler 
should  wish  to  raise  the  character  of  this  age,  this  *'  s€eculmn 
obscurumy"  as  we  still  think  it  was,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjec- 
ture; since  one  of  the  marks  of  the  age,  according  to  Dr. 
Cave,  is  as  follows ;  and  we  believe  it  could  not  be  contradicted : 
'*  Defonnarunt  detestanda  schismata  etiam  in  ipso  Romans 
sedis  sinuy  turpissima  paparum  vita,  et  abominanda  flagitia^ 
in  republica  Christiana  Ttactenus  inaudita"  After  all,  the 
title  '^obscurum"  is  acknowledged  as  an  o/c?  and  proper  titl^ 
of  the  age,  *'  inopia  scriptorum,''  by  Baronius.  In  fact.  Dr. 
Cave  rests  entirely  upon  the  evidence  of  this  learned  Cardinal 
of  the  sixteenth  century:  ^'  haec  ibi  et  multo  plura  eminentissi:- 
mus  et  doctissimus  Cardinalis,"  are  his  words. 
-  We  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  dispute  the  credit  given  pp.  13, 
14,  to  Pope  Sylvester  the  Second,  for  possessing  much  of  the 
karning  of  the  eleventh  century,  mathematics,  geometry,  and 
astronomy ;  though  the  chief  merit  of  all  these  attainments 
clearly  belongs  to  the  Mohammedans :  and  as  for  Sylvester's 
Christian  flock,  their  simplicity  and  dulness  stand  recorded, 
in  die  conclusions  they  drew  from  this  very  knowledge  of  their 
master.  They  were  persuaded,  it  seems,  that  he  had  raised  him- 
self to  the  tiara  by  magical  arts.  This  also  we  have  upon  the 
authority  of  a  Cardinal,  who  hints  at  some  odd  dealings  with 
the  devil  into  the  bargain*  "  Benno  Cardinalis  de  vita  et  rebus 
gestis  HUdebrandi  papce.^* 

Of  the  twelfth  century  Mr.  Butler  gives  a  very  fair  account 
in  his  remarks  on  the  *^  Scholastics."  We  grant  all  that  he  says 
of  their  industry,  intense  application,  thirst  after  knowledge, 
(such  as  it  was,)  of  their  subtlety,  and  extraordinary  reascming 

i>owers:^but  there  we  must  stop.  Indeed  Mr.  Butler  himself 
aments  the  obscurity,  dryness,  and  general  inutility  of  their 
very  curious  labours.  Even  those  that  were  bestowed  on  subjects 
decidedly  interesting,  and  which  might  still  excite  no  nnaU  ad- 
miration, must  be  regarded,  in  the  present  state  of  literature, 
as  totally  thrown  away.  Few  could  find  time  to  read  such 
volumes  now;  much  less  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  their  subtle 
disputations  and  endless,  distinctions. 

Mr.  Butler's  short  account  of  the  progress  of  science  and  the 
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^Tts^  ill  the  thirteendi  eenturf  is. carious,  oometi 9ifid  eatmt^ 
iaiiiing»  Mr.  Butler  is  incliiy^,  p.  20,  to  fix  oo  the  reiga  of 
our  Henry  the  Second^  as  the  ^'golden  «&ra  of  the  oMldfe 
ages ;"  and  he  speaks,  iJmost  in  terms  of  reaentmenti  of  the 
gross  neglect  shown  to  the  m^nory  of  our  countryman  Roger 
Bacon.  Perhaps  he  is  right  enough,  for  we  much  doubt 
>rhether  some  of  our  most  modern  elUeoveries,  (as  they  are 
called,)  and  for  which  others  have  obtained  credit,  not  only 
here  but  in  foreign  countries,  might  not  be  traced  back  to  hmi« 
In  some  few  instajices  it  has  been  done,  but  still  he  is  not  so 
well  known  as  be  should  be.  He  belongs  pretty  strictly  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  having  been  born  in  1214,  and  dying  in 
}292>  ''He  had  enemies,"  says  Mr.  Butler,  ''but  he  had 
many  powerful  friends,  and  he  was  patronized  by  every  Pope 
of  his  time.'*  We  have  scmie  reason  for  citing  thia  renmrk,  aa 
will  be  shewn  hereafter. 

In  .the  fourteenth  centurv,  Mr.  Butler  observes, ''  some 'hardy 
spirits  disturbed  Aristotle  s  reign,  by  a  spirit  oi  free  vnqmry^ 
.which  then  discovered  itself,  and  has  evjer  since  been  on  the 
increase ;"  and  he  quotes  Mosheim  in  proof  of  what  he  says, 
alleging  particularly  the  case  of  Clement  the  Fifths  as  an  en<- 
courager  of  the  study  of  "  Hebrew^  Greek,  and  tiie  ori^fital 
langui^es  in  schools  and  seminaries,  to  qualify  persons  to  dis^ 
pute  with  Jews  and  Mahometans,  and  to  propagate  Chria* 
tiaiiity  in  the  East"  Here  the  purposes  of  sacdi  an  encoa-» 
ragement  on  the  part  of  Clement  are  distinctly  mentioi^d,  and 
are  no  doubt  to  be  credited.  Nor  would  we  willingly  witUkoId 
£rom  any  Pope  any  praise  that  may  be  due  to.  him,  as,  an  en* 
courager  of  learmag.  But  when  Mr.  Butler  seems  to  confound 
llie  encouragement  of  learning  with  the  encouragement  of 
'*  free  inquiry,"  we  must  beg  to  Jook  a  litde  more  narrowiy 
into  the  spirit  of  particular  times  and  seasons.  We  can  beUeve 
that  Clement  the  Fifth  did  encouri^e  the  acquisition  of  the 
learned  languagea  for  the  ends  mentioned.  We  can  eqnalkr 
believe  th«t  on  the  first  revival  of  letters  in  Itaily,  tJirough 
the  influ^s:  of  learned  Greeks,  on  the  taking  of  ConstanlaiM^pfe^ 
''every  branch  .of  learning,  every  sdenee,  and  every  art,  found 
immificent  pnotedar^  in  Nicholas  V.  Sixtua  lY.'  and  mrniy 
other  Popes."  Mr.  Butler  happens  to  add,  among  the  encou<< 
j»gers  of  leaniing  at  this  time»  however,  James  iV.  of  Scott 
)and  and  Henry  VUI.  of  England.  Now  iqpon  die  character 
of  the  latter*  we  must  dilate  a  httk,  as  it  seenn  to  us  to  deas 
m  much  of  the  mystery  that  hangs  over  Mr.  Buders  book. 
There  can,  we  think,  be  little  douS  of  its  being  Mr.  ButlerV 
desire  to  impress  his  readera  with  a  notion  thj^  the  Popes,  .so 


^  firom  beitkg  enemies  to  leerning,  were  ankong  the  first  to 
promote  it ;  and  that  in  truth,  that  **  universal  tendency  to  a 
new  and  bettbr  order  of  things,"  which  distinguished  the  four* 
teenth  and  fifteenth  oentuxies,  through  the  revival  of  letters 
was  as  grateful. to  the  Catholics,  the  Popes  particularly,  as 
to  the  Protestants* 

Now  who  would  go  about  to  deny  that  Heniy  VIII.  was  an 
encourager  of  learning  and  learned  men,  as  well  as  his  contem- 

EMrary  Leo  X^-^for  did  not  the  former  found  and  endow  col* 
ges,  alidevea,  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Professorships 
of  Divinity,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Chril  Law,  and  Medicine  ?  But 
iiid  he  equally  encourage  free  inquiry  ?  Let  those  two  emi* 
nent  CathoUes,  Bi^op  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  be  aU 
lowed  to  imswer  from  their  graves  i-— were  they  permitted,  being 
Catholics,  to  question  his  suprgmacy  in  the  Cburch  ?  Let  the 
many  victims  who  equally  suflfer^,  being  Proiegtanis,  for 
denying  his  six  famous  articles,  answer.  Let  these  tell  us 
whether  there  is  no  difference  between  the  encouragemast  of 
learning,  and  the  encouragement  of  free  inqmry.  Did  Luther 
find  that  great  encourager  of  learning  and  learned  men.  Pope 
Leo  X.  an  encourager  of  free  inquiry?  Were  not  the  Jesuits, 
who. appeared  first  in  the  very  year  in  which  Henry  VIU« 
Ibundol  tour  of  his  five  professorships  (1540)  encouragers  of 
teaming?  eminently  so,  no  doubt*  But  did  they  encourage 
Stfiy  free  inquiries  to  go  forward  into  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  Roman  Church ;  of  its  Clergy ;  its  high  claims  to  power 
mad  authority  and  infidUbility ;  and  other  questionable  points  of 
^JkU  deeoiption  ?-^ Waa  it  any  great  encouragement  to  free 
inquiry,  in. the  midst  of  that  bwie  of  learning  which  began 
to  shine  through  a  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  all  the  fifteenth 
century,  for  acme  of  Mr»  Sutler's  papal  encouragers  of  learned 
«ien  at  Rome,  to  put.  forth  their  index  expurgatoriuM  as  an 
«3£tinguisber  uptm  the  works  of  any  troublesome  free  inquirers* 
whose  oasMss  they  might  insert  at  will  ?  How  came  Leo  th^ 
Tenths  we  may  ask»  in  his  great  encouragement  of  learning,  to 
Sssiie  in  1515  severe  restrictions  against,  the  printing  or  pub* 
Ushing  of  any  books  translated  firom  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  or 
.^abie;  and  threaten  at  the  very  same  time .  to  excommunis- 
-caeeany  who  should  be  so  bold  aa  to  find  fault  with  the  profltne 
poena  of  Arioato,  or  (d»stnict  their  sale?  In  fact^ — for  so  it 
MemB  to  have  been,  aocordkig  to  Mosheim — there  was  no 
apparent  disoouragament  of  learning,  even  of  fi-ee  inquir}!^ 
.ttpen  tolerated  sttbiects»  befiMre  Luther;  but  any  attack  on 
-iiM-  auprewacy  of  the  papal  See^  or  on  the  temporal  interests 
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of  the  sacerdotal  and  monastic  order,  were  sure  of  being  pretty 
soon  checked  and  restrained. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  come  to  the  Life  of  £ra8nms-*->a 
life  already  very  well  known  to  the  learned,  but  which  Mr. 
Butler  has  certainly  written  in  bo  masterly  and  agreeable  a 
style,  that  it  must  be  difficult,  we  should  think,  for  any  man 
to  stop  when  he  has  begun  to  read  it,  till  he  fairly  arrives  at 
the  end.  Mr.  Butler  is  so  often  found  to  be  correct  in  his  nu- 
merous publications,  and  writes  with  such  an  apparent  com- 
mand of  knowledge,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  fancy 
him  accurate  in  all  he  advances.  He  speaks,  certainly,  bs 
if  upon  historical  points  he  were  infallible.  He  has  lately, 
however,  forfeited  some  of  his  credit;  and  we  maybe  en- 
couraged to  approach  him,  ^s  a  more  ordinary  and  comnum 
writer,  than  we  had  formerly  supposed  him  to  be.  On  some 
subjects,  he  has  of  late  manifestly  evinced  considerable  preju- 
dice ;  we  will  not  say  blindness,  for  we  think  he  might  see  better 
if  he  would.  We  confess  that  recent  circumstances  have  Jed 
us  to  regard  a  life  of  Erasmus,  just  at  this  time,  firom  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Butler,  with  a  suspicious  eye.    . 

Erasmus  had  the  misfortune  to  be,  in  his  birth,  the  illegiti- 
mate offspring  of  parents  much  attached  to  each  other,  and  who 
would  have  entered  into  the  bonds  of  wedlock  had  they  been-al^ 
lowed  to  follow  their  own  inclinations ;  or  had  they  been  fairly 
dealt  with  by  those  who  opposed  their  union, — ^which  was  not  the 
case.  He  was  bom  at  Rotterdam,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  the  year 
1467.  He  was  named,  after  his  father,  Gerard.  But,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  those  days,  he  adopted  other  names,  which 
would  seem  to  make  him  quite  a  different  person.  First,  he 
latinised  Gerard  into  Desiderius,  which  signifies  the  *^  desired," 
answerable  to  the  French  ^'didier ;"  then  added  the  Gt'eek  np^ 
pellative  oiErasmus^  or  the  **  amiable,'*  and  to-  denote  the  place 
of  his  birth,  added  to  that  the  Latin  term  Roterodaimus.  Ajod  it 
is  odd  enough  that  he  should  commit  a  blunder  in  the  adoption 
of  these  learned  appellations.  It  should  have  been  RoUroda- 
mius  and  Erasmius.  The  latter  Erasmus  himself  acknowledged 
by  calling  a  godson,  the  child  of  Froben  the '  Printer,  by  the 
corrected  name.  He  was,  like  many  other  geniuses^  accounted 
dull  at  school — at  least  at  his  first  school  at  Tergau.  After- 
wards, at  Daventer,  his  abilities  soon  came  to  be  better  under- 
stood. Here  he  began  to  receive  the  encouragement  he 
wanted, — to  acquire  a  confidence  in  his  own  talents.  He 
was  very  grateful  in  his  acknowl^gment  of  suchadvaftitaises, 
while  they  continued ;  but  an  instance  of  undeserved  cha^tis^ 
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jQienl'  had:  AenrJy  ruineil  aB/  faslyJiig'  greatly  offended  and  dis- 
gusted, his^  susceptible  mind*:  He  irery  early. lost  his  parents, 
,whom  he  deeply  lamented^  and  with  reason,  accoiding  to  all 
accounts*  For.  though  their  early  imprudence  had  involved 
hioi.in  some  disgrace^-rra  disgrace  afterwards  ag^avated  and 
^exaggerated  by  illiberal  adversaries,  as  if  it  could  have  been 
persoual  with  regard  to  himself  their  case  was  decidedly  a 
cruel  one ; — ^but  we  have  not  time  to  dwell  upon  it.  The  con- 
duct of  the  guardians  of  Brasmus  seems,  worse  than  all.  We 
shall  give  it  in  :Mr,  Butler's  words : — 

''  Gerard  (the  father  of  Erasmus) '  appointed  three  guardians  of 
liis  j^uldren ;  they  «ent  their  wards  -to  afi  obs<^ure  convent  of  friars  at 
Bo^-lerDuc;  the  plague,  reached  it,  and  they,  returned  to  Tergan. 
'Thi9  w^  •  a  great  mortification  to  their  guardians ;  they  had  spent  all 
^e  money  of  theic  ward :  aware,  of  the. consequences  to  which  this 
exposed  them,  they  endeavoured  to  induce,  their  wards  to  enter  a  mo- 
nastery at  l^ion  in  Delft,  conceiving  it  probable  that,  by  this  and  some 
further  manceuvres,  all  inquiries  respecting  the  fortunes  of  their  wards 
might  be  stifled.  At  first,  both  the  youths  warmly  objected  to  the 
measure,  but  Anthony,  was  soon  brought  over,  and  entered  into  a 
religious  order :  here,  he  entirely  disappears  from  history,"  (P.  38,) 

.  -Brasmusresbted  his  guardians,  but  only  to  be  inveigled 
''by  improper  artifices'*  (is  his  own  expression)  into  another 
monastery  at  Stein;  where,  however,  he  seems  to  have  spent 
his  time  pleasantly  enough  at  first,  though  he  had  taken  the 
babit  of  a  novice,  says  Mr.  B.,  ^'not  without  some  unwilling- 
fiess."  Howmiich  o£  a  boy.  he  was  at  this  period,  though  a 
professed  conventualist  of  Austin-  Friars,  may  be  collected  from 
a  stoiy  told,  p.  40,  which  we  must  abridge.  He  got  up  in 
a  tree,  it  seems,  to  steal  some  apples,  where  he  was  discovered 
by  the  superior  of  the  convent.  The  wily  youth,  knowing  there 
was  in  the!  convent  a  lay  brother  that  was  lame,  jumped  down 
from  the  tree,  and  went  limping  away.  The  trick  succeeded 
admirably*  The  poor  lame  youth,  who  had  not  seen  or  tasted 
an  apple,  was  accused,  and  against  all  evidence  convicted,  and 
severely  punished.  Here  again  we  shall  suppress  our  own 
reflections,  since  we  have  Mr.  Butler's  to  record.  ^^  How 
greatly  are  we  interested,"  says  he,  "  in  the  actions  of  iQustri- 
ous  men,  when  we  read  -mthpleasure  even  this  trying  story.'* 
•We  have  only  ventured  to  Italianise  the  printing  of  two  words 
in  this  reflecticm,  which  we  think  the  lay  brother  might  have 
wished  to  have  seen  altered. 

In  the  convent  at  Stein  Erasmus  wrote  several  of  his  early 
workSf  but  at  lei^h  grew  tired  of  a  monastic  life :  **  its  fish 
diet,"  says  Mr.  Butler^   **  its  long  fasts,  its  interruptions  of 
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deep9  disagreed  with  Imiir  and,  abMiliit^  dcf^blwl  to  fAxAf  m 
he  was,  it  grieyed  him  that  Bolong-  a  prppciitiOA  of  ev^ry 
twenty-four  hours  of  his  life  was  spent  in  religious  exerdses 
and  reUgiotts  ceremonials."  (p*  4S.)  In  the  09th  year  of  \m 
age,  howeyer,  he  got  released,  throush  the  inte^ositaon4>f  1^ 
Bishop  of  Cambray,  who,  haying  heard  of  \m  talents  and 
good  eharaeter,  wished  to  take  him  in^  his  suite  to  Rome.  Tli# 
journey,  indeed,  did  not  take  places  but  Erasmus  obtained  a 
pension:  in  this,  howeyer,  he  was  disappointed,  for  it  was 
ill  paid.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  carried  him  to  Pari%  aftef 
baying  been  ordained  priest,  Feb.  l^dS. 

tn  his  Srd  Chapter,  Mr.  B.  dwells  much  on  Ihe  aehoofe  of 
tibe  cathedi^  and  monasteries  during  the  riiiddle  ages,  as  mo^ 
motiye  of  the  restoration  of  learning,  and  clnefly  S0;  and  he 
tells  us  that  many  of  them  were  fbunSed  by,  oip  tak^i  under  ikst 
protection  of  the  Popes,  and  that  these  were  caHeii^  ^  pcntifi* 
cai  s<^ools  or  cofleffes."  All  this  may  be  yery  true,  as  mr  as  it 
sees ;  but  who  can  look  back  to  the  trimium  and,g[uadnvktm  of 
uiose  seminaries,  or  the  scholastic  circles  of  sciehces  into  which 
they  were  afterwards  enlarged,  as  tending,  under  jp\mtifi^al 
protebtion;  to  any  thing  like  that  reyiyal  of  Hterature,  which', 
at  the  S9ra  of  the  Reformation,  opened  Ihe  doer  t&:&ce  impsiry^ 
not  in  grammar,  musie,  flfrilhmetic,  or  the  dassics,  but  in  tbpiigs 
relating  to  the  eonstitution  of  tbe  Oiristian  ohurchj.aml  Am 
pontifical.  administratioQ  of  the  afikira  of  that  church  ?  We 
cannot  help  addng  these  questions,  wfaea  we  see  thft>  Pqpes 
brought  fo^ard|*-^^the  Popes  even  of  the  dark  i^sy«— as^  ge« 
puine  encouragers  of  learning. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  fellow  Mr.  Buittr.atep  by  atep  in 
his  entertaining  account  of  the  Ufe  of  Erasmus;  in  dm  dcifemla 
of  bis  indefatigaUe  dUigence  and  applicadoiv  of  his  ktw^and 
often  distresfiiiig  pecuniary  civcumstanoesy.and  jo£  hiadiflbnnt 
patrons  and  patronesses.  We  feci  some  pride  in  theinpadtt 
giyen  to  our  countryman.  Lord  McHintioy,  as  theLmost  ^^raitefid 
of  his  pupils,  and  the  most  constant  of  his  patmis;  tUamg  no 
very  strong  health,  it  was  well  for  JSrasmus,.  that  when  be  fo& 
ill,  be  could  get  cured  without  any  yery  weighty  calls  upan  lus 
scanty  purse*  We  are  told»  p.  49,  ihat  hmnff  itt  £^  Paris,  he 
opened  a  oommunieation  witb  JSt  Gmevume,  uie  tiitelax  saint 
of  that  pious  metropolis,  promising,  in  the  height  of  his  disov- 
der«  that  if  abe  would  help  him,. be  would  write  some  vensei 
upon  her, — with  which  St  Genevieve  was  so  much  flattened  and 
delighted,  that  she  immediately  took  him  in  band;  so  diat  his 
physician,  Ending  whom  be  bad  called  in,  and  not  wailxtig  even 
fqr  A  i^sultation,,o^  any  more  fees/  n^ade..lns.  h^w,  ohser^g 
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to  him,  *'  You  no  longer  have  ahj  occaibion  for  iny  aisistaiioe  % 
the  saint  whom  you  have  invoked  is  more  powerful  than  the 
whole  college  of  physicians.*'  The  fever,  it  seems,  immediately 
left  him;  arud,  as  Mr.  &  says,  '^  he  was,  (that  is,  Erasmus  was  i) 
highly  delighted  with  his  miraculous  cure.'*  Poor  Erasmus ! 
we  are  almost  tempted  to  ask,  whether  Mr.  B.  is  not  rather 
afraid  of  adding  largely  to  the  adversaries  of  CathoUc  emanci* 
pation  by  this  story,  (matter  of  fact  we  mean.)  What  will  our 
College  of  Physicians  in  Warwick  Lane  (we  be^  pardon.  Pall 
Mall  East)  be  inclined  to  think  of  it?  We  merely  throw  out  a 
hint.  It  is  odd  enough,  but  quite  true,  that  the  very  next  sen^ 
tence  to  the  above  rehtion  is  as  follows,  (p.  50.)  **  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  (that  is,  Erasmus)  bestowed  much  time  either 
upon  phUosophy  or  theology.  As  they  were  then  taught  in 
tike  schools,  they  could  have  Httle  attraction  for  him."  Some 
comfort,  however,  to  the  physical  tribe  Mr.  Butler  supplies^ 
pp.  59,  60,  where  we  find  that,  being  ill  at  Paris,  at  a  sub* 
sequent  time,  Erasmus  sighed  for  the  help  and  assistance  of 
his  medical  friend  in  England,  the  celebrated  Unacre,  of 
Oxford.  This  seems  to  set  matters  almost  straight;  and  we 
ahoold  say  Elrasmus  was  wiser  in  the  last  than  in  the  formelr 
uii^ance,**-espedally  if  the  Sorbonne  judged  rightly  of  hbn^ 
which  actually  anathematiaed  him  for  being  an  enemy  to  &c 
saints  among  other  things.  But  E^rasmus,  turning  from  those 
sdiools,  which  had  no  attractions  for  hka,  soon  began  to 
«o  hia  «nm  way  to  work,  and  to  apply  hin»el£  with  the  utmost 
diligence  to  the  study  and  acquisition  of  the  Ghreek  lat^rmge. 
Mr.  Butler  sums  up,  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  the  nume*- 
xons  difficulties  this  great  scholar  had  to  struggle  with,  in  the 
course  of  these  studies,  (pp.  51,  $@)  and  spe^s  feelmgly  of 
what  every  friend  to  learning  must  mil  lament,  his  frequent 
want  of  almost  the  neeessaries  of  life,  which  often  drove  him  to 
•die  severe  mortification  of  having  to  ask  for  money.  If  he  could 
•have  lived  upon  bowiurs  and  cotnpHments,  they  were  profusely 
poured  upon  him :  and  who  can  say,  they  were  more  than  he 
deserved?  It  is  highly  entertaimng  to  read  the  accounts,  not 
only  of  these  distinctions,  but  of  the  intimacy  formed  by  Eras- 
mus with  the  learned  men  of  his  day,  in  many  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,  but  particulariy  our  own.  Entsmus  passed  much 
of  his  time  in  each  of  our  English  Universities,  holding  two 
•professorships  at  Cambridge,  through  the  influence  of.  Bishop 
Fisher ;  and  was  well  known  to  Henry  VIII.  and  Wolsey,  to 
the  latter  of  whom,  aa  well  as  to  his  royal  master,  he  dedi^ 
caited  several  of  his  worics,  thbi:^  it  seems  very  certain  that 
'Wolsey  was  no  Atvoorite  with  mm.    M>.  B.  is  carefiil  to  tell 
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US' how  much  he  liked  EnglancU  and  how  many  friends  he  fausd 
there;  but  among  the  many  delights  he  .enumerates  in  his 
letters  to  his  friends,  the  learned  biographer  has.  rather  un*^ 
gallantly  suppressed  one, — the  deUcious  kisses  of  the  ladies, 
which  he  held  out  to  liis  friend  Andelius  as  the  most  irreabtUile 
inducement  to  him  to  visit  so  happy  a  country.  *'  Quse  si  tu 
JFauste  gustasses  semel  quam  fragrantia,  profecto  cuperas,  non 
decennium  solum,  ut  Sohn  fecit,  sed  ad  mortem  usque  in  AngUa 
peregrinari*"  We  have  used  the  term  ladies,  because  it  seems 
to  have  been  in  very  goodly  <x>mpanies  that  Erasmus  found 
these  precious  salutations  mere  matters  of  custom. 
.  At  the  beginning  of  his  5th  Chapter,  Mr.  Butler  descants 
on  the  revival  of  letters  commencing  in  Italy,  (as  it  certainly 
did,)  and  on  the  extreme  ardour  with  which  they  were  colti- 
.vated  there.  He  speaks  very  properly  of  the  patronage  of 
^he  family  of  the  Medici,  and  dwells  Uurgely  on  that  of  many 

successive  Popes,  from  Nicholas  lY.  to  the  very  aera  when  . 

• 

"  a  Raphael  painted,  and  a  Vida  sung," 

namely,  the  happy  period  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  We 
tsannot  copy,  all  that  Mr.  B.  has  said  of  the  munificence,  taste^ 
widi  profuse  liberality  of  this  celebrated  Pontiflf^  during  whose 
reign,  according  to  a  celebrated  Italian  writer,  ^*  Apollo  and 
the  Muses  seemed  to  be  on  a  visit  to  the  Vatican/*  Much 
olso.is  said:  (not  of  his  immediate  successoi^  Adrian,  who^  bemg 
tRO  tively  Italian,  but  a  dull,  though  honest  and  woxthy  Dutch- 
jmuij  and  Erasmus'is  dd  schoolfellow  and  firiend,  gets  no  praise, 
•but  quite  the  contrary,)  of  Leo's  relation,  whose  illegitimacy 
his  kind  uncle  had  taken  off,  Clement  VII.  He»  it  seems, 
**  brought  back  the  fugitives*'  that  had  fled  ftata  Adrian's 
heavy  scowl,  namely,  the  arts  and  sciences,,  not  to  mention  the 
loves  and  graces,  which  had  been  the  ornaments  of  Leo's  coiHt, 
and  the  great  objects  of  his  delight.  It'was  towards  the  begin* 
ning  of  this  happy  period,  that  Erasmus  first  visited  the  cfa^- 
cal  soil.of. Italy,  that  is,  rather  before  the.  pontificate  of  Leo; 
and  it  is  certainly  somewhat  remarkable,  diat  the  first  grand 
papal  ceremony  he  saw  in  Italy,  was  one  which  greatly 
ofifended  him,  namely,  the  triumphant  entry  of  Pope  Julius  II. 
into  Bologna,  after  its  surrender  to  that  emulator,  not  of 
<St.  Peter,  but  of  Caesar,  whose  very  name  he  had  chos^ft  to 
assume.  Erasmus  wrote  an  admirable  satire  upon  the  exhi- 
bition— as  Mr.  Butler  justly  observes.  The  honours  and  atten- 
tions he  received  on  his  arrival  at  Rome  must  have  been 
highly  gjratifying  to.  him^  and  in  no  small  degree  fascinating, 
considering  the  place,  and  the  exalted  raide  of  some  of  the  per- 
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«ons  who  thus  greeted  hitn,  particularly  Cardinal  Grimaldi  and 
his  nefthewi  **  who^  although  very  young,"  says  Mr.  B.,  *^  was 
archbishop."  Erasmus,  indeed,  had  just  quitted  another  juve- 
jiile  archbishop,  Alexander,  the  natural  son  of  James  the  IVth. 
.of  Scotland,  and  who  .was  pursuing  his  studies  at  Sienna  in 
Italy,  leaving  his  archic^pbcopal  see  of  St.  Andrew's  to  its  own 
.superintendence.  "  He  was,"  says  Erasmus,  and  Mr«  Butler 
after  him,  "  a  youth  of  great  hopes,  and>  although  he  bad  not 
reached  his  twentieth  year,  possessed  the  virtues  of  the  per^^ 
jfect."  Unfortunately,  this  young  metropoUtan  perished  in 
battle  at  Flodden  Fiejd  I  At  Rome,  Erasmus  witnessed  ano* 
ther  triumphal  entry  of  Pope  JuUus  into  the  capital,  and  was, 
according  to  his  learned  biographer,  no  less  scandalized  than 
before :  but  here  he  seems  to  have  been  a  Uttle  imprudent,  for 
some  of  his  censures  and  reflections  becoming  public,  he  was 
reproached  with  them,  '*  as  insults  to  the  Church." 

In  1509,  on  the  death  of  Henry  VII.,  his  pupil  and  patron. 
Lord  Mountjoy,  earnestly  invited  him  to.  return  to  England,  to 
greet  and  compliment  his  friend  and  correspondent,  the  new 
King.  He  returned,  pressed,  and  encouraged  and  assisted  to 
do  so  by  many  other  distinguished  personage^^  particularly 
Archbishop  Warham  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  Passing  through 
iCanterhury,  he  visited  Becket's  shrine,  made,  fun  of  the  pil- 
grims, lamenting  that  the  value  of  the  jewels  and  other  orna- 
ments had  not  been  rather  bestowed  on  the  poor.  *  ''  But  was 
it  not  much  better,"  says  Mr.  B.  **  both  for  the  poor:  and  for 
society,  that  the  artisan  should  have  been  employed  in  the 
workmanship  of  them  ?"   Certainly,  if  Erasmus  meant  only  .idle 

Eoor,  which  does  not  appear.  This  time,  England  appeared  to 
ave  lost  some  pi  its  charms,  for  Erasmus  longed  to  return  to 
Jlome,  especially  after  Leo  had  mounted  the  throne  there.  It 
was,  however,  during  this  visit  to  England,  that  Erasmus  got 
released  by  the  new  Pope  Leo  from  Im  monastic  engagements 
at  Stein,  having  written  a  letter  to  Rome,  to  expose  the  artifices 
used  to  entrap  young  persons  into  monasteries,  which,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  received  due  attention,  and 
procured  him  his  dispensation,  (p.  114.) 

Erasmus's  Ufe  was  a  very  wandering  one ;  he  visited  many 
countries,  and  was  almost  domiciliated  in  England,  where  he 
received  attentions  which  he  was  always  cardTul  to  acknow- 
ledge. By  his  oum  country  he  felt  neglected.  He  reftised,  at^ 
various  times,  proffers  of  settlement  and  provision,  not  only 
from  our  English  monarch,  Henry  VIIL;  but  from  Charles  V., 
Francis  I.,  and  Ernest,  Archbishop  of  Saltzburgh ;  from  King 
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Ferdinand,  ifie  Queen  Dowager  tf  Hungaryi  the  Card&iflS 
4>f  Ttenty  and  Fuggerj  the  richest  merchant  in  Burope. 
•  The  8th  Chapter  is  occupied  «»tirely  with  the  catalogue  and 
notice  'of  Erasmus-s  works^  preceded  by  a  Seotien  on  the  rise 
of  Italian  literature  and  modem  latinity.  This  is  a  very  enter- 
taining and  interesting  diapter,  in  Mr.  Butler's  hest  style  and 
manner^  We  shall  subooittc)  the  reader  but  a  yery  few  obsei^ 
nations,  upon  it.  His  book  of  adages,  or  Preverbs^  it  seems^  had 
the  honour  of  being  taken  in  hand  by  the  Council  of  Trent ^  and 
delivered  over  toManutius  i&f  correction!  Of  his  **  ^eo^ 
mium  Morice/*  er  Praise  cM  Folly,  ^,000  copies  were  eold  in  a 
few  montlis;  and  of  the  reprint  of  his  CeUefuieSf  9ifXQ 
almost  immediately.  But  there  was  some  triek  in  this  latter 
case,  the  printer  (Colinet,  of  Paris)  having,  before  its  pubUca^ 
tion,  caused  it  to  be  generally  understood,  that  the  sale  of  it 
would  soon  be  stopped,  and  the  reading  of  it  prohtbited> 
printed,  in  a  very  ekgant  tVpe,  an  knntonse  number  to  answer 
diis  excited  avidity  for  prohibited  writings,  and  thus  produced 
the  rapid  and  extravagant  sale  described.  We  have  tlds 
aecount  from  Erasmus  himself.  ^  Prsaeesserat  nescio  qtus 
Vumor,  forte  *a  typographo  studiose  sparsus,  fbre  ut  hoc  ppuS 
mterdiceretur,  ea  res  aeuU  aviditaten^  empiorum!*  However^ 
d^e  printer  was  not  quite  wrong  after  alt  for  it  had  the  honour 
of  l^ing  condemned  by  the  Sdrbonne  and  Inquisition.*  Htt 
f^  Encomlmn  Moriae"  bad  a  place  allotted  it  in  the  Index  Ex* 
pujgatorius,  though  Mr.  B.  is  carefid  to  inform  us,  that  no  Pope 
r^roached  him  with  the  work.  Erasmus  himself,  neverthe^ 
less,  it  should  be  observed,  made  some  apologies  for  the 
irreverent  introductian  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  into 
so  tigiit  a  work.  Of  \m  **  Ciceronianus  "  Mr.  Butler  gives  a 
very,  entertaining  account.  The  rage  and  anger  of  Scafiger 
are  quite  laugbMle, — his  rudeness  wd  abuse  sbamefiiL  But 
we  regret  them  not  now,  skice  they  have  led  Mr.  Butler  him- 
self to  lay  down  some  rt^es  s^pfieable  to  such  controversies, 
which  are  highly  deserving  of  attention,  (pp.  161,  9.)  Eras- 
mus himself  might  have  profited  hy  them ;  fer  though  ScdB- 
ger's  abuse  of  him  was  ^aost  foul  and  imjustffiabl^,  yti  even  dbcf 
i|iSd  and  peaceable  Erasmus  was  net  free  from  thi»  feible  of 
llie  age :  he  j&o  iIl<^ieatedLee' Archbishop  of  York,  for  venturing^ 
ta  Goriect  his  annotations  on  the  New  Testamenti  which  bet 
had  expressly  put  kfto  his  hands  for  that  purpose,  that  lieer 
^as  quite. shooked.  <<  RogoTe  Erasme.  Hseccine  sunt  verba 
te  d^na,  qui  yiA&Ajm  solustheelogw^  ac  Censor  orbis?  qvAA 
pc^it  did  ispuvius,  odiosiusi  virutentius?    Atit  quis  rabuia; 
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•  Ghap^  9  is  demoted  t(v  Briksn&us'^  edkicn  of  the  Gre^k  Test^H 

inefit^  Mid  new  Latin  temoi^  of  his  cofi^oversy  with  Stonica 

OIT  I  ^bn  ▼.  7*      NSs  O^ek  Testamcttit  was  dedicated  to 

Leo  X.^  who  commended  it  highly^  pereaddod^  as  h^  says  in 

his  briefs  t5t8^  Mmt  iH  woidd  he  ''  Tery  usefel  to  the  orthodox 

ftKh/'  which  appe^ri^  to  have  been  so  rnneh  die  wish  and  dtesign 

MT  Krasmtts^  that  of  the  ekrse  of  his  pmfhee  he  is  eareAil  Id 

^bseihre,  <hat  ''  he  never  had  inteolionally  departed  from  the 

deeisiotis'  of  the  Chareh  ^  desiring,  ^lat  if  any  tmng  not  exaett^ 

eonifonnaMe  to  them  sfaoidd  he  fonnd  in  his  writings^  it  fihoidd 

be  considered  as  having  escaped  from  him  Contrary  to  bis^ 

mtentic^.^    Burigm  had  assuredly  good  reason  to  account  so 

nrhmissfre  a  subject  of  the  court  €>f  Rome  ^^  no  beretie.** 

'   That  Erasmius^  and  indeed  aB  the  worlds  apphkoded  Luthet^s^ 

first  ^  deehmations^"  Mr.  Buder  (chap.  10)  seems  fttHy  to  ad-* 

mft:  he  also  alkn?9,  that  thongh  every  true  Catholic  beBevee^ 

flittt  nothing  can  be  wrong  m  the  faith  ef  the  Churchy  muels 

refefin<itfon  was  undoubtemy  wanting  in  the  head  and  it9  mem-' 

her9^  as  to  discipline  and  morals*;,  "maeit  Luther  first  made  hb^ 

igl^KxA  on*  the  Ghureh  of  Rome.    Thii»  chapter  sets  m  its  fiafil 

fi^it  the  trnnming  character  of  &e  timid  Erasnms'y  and  the^ 

dffllctifty  h^  fbtmd  to  keep  weH  with  eifber  party.    It  seem^' 

he  eTCpected  Luther  to  do^  what  in  reality  he  was  not  permftted 

itf  do,  in  the  way  Brasmus  desired,  and  yet  he  couTd  blame 

Luther  fbr  pinrsumg  those  good  objects,  in  defiance  of  sud^' 

hindrances.'     At  firsts  jMtys  Mf.  Bw  "  Erasmus,  by  his  ow» 

account,  beheld  .in   Luther    an   indiscreet  and  too    ardehtf 

CatfaoBe^  whose  wrfthigs  4feassed  the  mank»  and  theologialiSy 

and  whose  2eat  and  ta^n^,  ^ough^  they  sei^etimes  exceeded 

fhe'bomids  of  modera^on,  might  banish  scholastic  theology 

firom  the  imiversities,  and  woi%  m  the  Church  tha#  salutarii 

^ormaticm  of  mannen^aVid  disefphne  which  Era6mu»  so  much 

ivi»hed  tot,"^  (p.  \^.y    Now,  unfortunately  fop  the  jeredit  of 

Brasmus;  be  aflMfwards,  in  one  of  his  lettei^  against  the^ 

Prince  of-Carp^  caBa  this  an  ••"eiror.'*'    But  scrme  of  LuAer^rf 

Jltrsi  steps  towards  the  reformation  of  the  Church  weve  direetec^ 

A0«^8t  some  of  #re  worst  afid  most  flagrant  abuses-of  Popevy  s 

m  whitt  could  be  worse-  th^  the  tiufllc  of  indtf  genees  ?    And 

kdw  was  Luther  met  upon  tlm  pe«itf   Jfti  the  court- of  Rome 

show  ai|y  disposition  to  stand  coifreeted,  when  the  abcne  wa» 

pointed  out?    But  if  Luthtr*s  manners'  ofibnded  Erannus,  wai^ 

^re  miM  Ifelancthon^  a9  he  ii  bo  ebmmonly  called,  no  bettei' 

Aan   an- ^indiscreet  and  eveivardent  Ca^oKe?'"     X»  .feoC^ 

Bb2 
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Erasmus  Vas  not:  disposed  .to  trust  either  in  their  opposoAmt 
to  the  papal  see.  Let  us  see,  then,  whom  he  would  have 
trusted  to  accompUsh  all  the  good  things  he  had  in  view. 
'^  We  have  a  Pppe/'  says  he,  in  his  honest  sunplicity,  address- 
ing Jodocus  Jonas,-  a  Lutheran,  after  the  Diet  of  Worms,*-* 
*^  We  have  a  Pope  (Leo  X.)  who  in  his  temper  is  much  dis- 
posed to  clemency,  and  an •  Emperor  (Charles  V.)  who: is 
also  mild  and  placable  f  Now  it  is  odd  enough  that  Eras- 
mus should  have  judged  these  two  celebrated  potentates  to  be 
so  mild,  placable,  and  benign  qfier  the  Diet  of  Worms  (15^1) 
when,  as  Mr.  Butler  himself  tells  us,  Erasmus  thought  the 
BuU  of  Leo  X.  against  Luther  in  1520  too  violent,  and  ^^  wished 
Viilder  measures  bad  been  resorted  to :  Cardinal  Sadqlet  ex- 
pressed the  same  wish."  (p«  186.)  But  this  is  not  all,  for.it 
appear^,  that  Erasmus,  by  only  writing  too  mildly  and  mo4e- 
^ately  to  Luther  and  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  incurred  Leo's 
displeasure,  who  fanciedon  these  accounts. that  he  was  becom- 
ing a  partisan  of  the  reformers.  Erasmus  soon  undeceived 
liim,  by  writing  '*  a  letter  of  apology  and  explanation.''  This 
V  satisfied  his  holiness,*'  says  Mr^  Butler,  ^*  who  immediately 
exhorted  him  to  write  against*  the  Lutherans,  and  invited 
\ixn  to  Rome."  -  In  the  meanwhile,  Luther  was  blaming  him 
i^r  his  moderation,  as  ^^  a  dereliction  of  the  cause  of  God/' 
^.  189) ;  so.that  in  truth  his  case  wa&  a  hard  one:  but  he  was 
governed  by  two  principles,  that  stood  ready  to  help  him  at«  a 
pinch.  ^*  I  follow,"  says  he,  ^*  the  ^decisions  of  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor  when  they  are  right,  which  is  acting  RELiQiou3i^; 
X  submit  to.  them  when  they  are  wrong,  which  is  acting  pru- 

PENTLY."     . 

But  we  must  draw  to  a  conclusion.  We  should  be  sorry  to 
seem  to  write  ill-naturedly  of  Erasmus,  or  disrespectfully  of  his 
biographer;  but  these  are  times  when  we  are  called  iqpon  to 
look  back  pretty  carefully  upon  the  events  and  characters  of 
the  XVIth  century.  Of  Erasmus  as  a  scholar  and  friend -to 
learning,  all  parties  must  think  alike;  but  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants, we  imagine,  will  never  be  able  to  agree  ^  as  to  his  real 
sentiments  concerning  the  Reform9.tion,— fifWi^yie^!,  by  his  pwn 
account,  keeping  a  continual  cbe6k  upon  him,  even  upon 
points  of  religiqn,  and  Truth  itself  being  imder  no  circum- 
stances^, whatever  worthy  the  price  of  martyrdom.  So.  thsit, 
lyhen  Mr.  Butler,  recording  the  testimony  of  Erasmus's .fiien^s, 
in  his  last  days,  to  the  fact  of  his  having  been  fixed  upoalbr 
a  Cardinid'a  hat,  and  declinipg  so  great  an  honour,  obn^^rv^j 
that  "  he  was  bom  with  a  love  of  independence  and  literary 
9.ccupation ;  that  it  grew  ^ith  his  growth,,  c^trengthened  with 
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ius  strtagth,  and  dwelt  in  him  to  the  last  ;'*  and  that  *^  ltbertV 
above  all  things,  the  motto  of  Selden,  was  also  the  motto 
of  Erasmus/*  we  can  admire  the  spirit  and  elegance  of  the^ 
compliment,  but  scarcely  subscribe  to  the  truth  ofthesenti- 
ment,— especially  when  we  compare  him  with  the  great  cham* 
pions  of  the  Reformation,  and  recollect  his  adherence  to  those 
who  were  for  stifling  all  adverse  opinions  with  fire  and' faggot, 
and  could  pretend  to  be  the  friend  of  learning  and  the  patron 
of  literature,  while  the  blood-hounds  of  the  Inquisition  were 
following  close  behind,  ready  to  be  let  loose  and  destroy  any 
prey  which-  might  be  pointed  out  to  them* 

It  was  on  the  11th  or  12th  of  July,  1536,  that  Erasmus 
closed,  ^*  with  great  piety  and  resignation,**  as  Mr.  Butler  ob- 
serves, his  laborious  life.     Being  at  the  Protectant  town  of 
B&sle  at  the  time,  he  did  not  receive,  as  it  is  added,  **  the* 
spiritual  helps  of  the  Catholic  religion.**    We  shall  not  com- 
ment upon  tnis  event  as  others  have  done,  because  we  still  feel 
a  difficulty  in  deciding  what  Erasmus  might  have'  been  had  he 
fived  a  few  years  longer;  and  know,  from  his  own  acknowledg-' 
ment,  that  he  was  liable  to  be  governed  by  principles  of  obedi- 
ence and  submission,  which  may  have  led  him  occasionally  to 
conceal,  if  not  to  dissemble  the  truth.    He  made  a  will,  which, 
considering  the  correctness  of  die-date  of  his  death,  (p.  21S,) 
1536,  is  oddly  enough  dated,  (p.  218,)   1540.     Nor  do  we 
find  the  inconsistency  noticed  in  any  table  of  errata.     There 
are  other  mi9prints  and  inconsistencies  hot  common  in  sucK 
publications  as  Mr.  Butler^s :    only  a  v^ry  few  pages  beyond 
the.  one  we. have. pointed  out,  speaking  of  the  ^rst  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works,  publishedyb»r  years  after  his  death. 
It  is  said,  that  **  it  was  dedicfited  to  the  E/nperor  Charles  V., 
and  that  the  dedicatory  epistle  bears  date  1st  June,  1516.** — 
To  be  sure  Erasmus  might  have  written  an  epistle  to  Charles 
Vt.  when  <be  latter  was  only  sixteen  years  old,  but  theh  he 
was  not  Emperor,- — ^nor  could  it  be  a  dedication  of  off  his 
worlnu    It  is  surely  a  great  mistake,  but  we  do  not  quite  know 
how  to  torn  1516  into  1540.     The  catalogue  of  his  works  ia( 
'  very  surprising,  considering  the  times  in  which  he  wrote,  and 
whu^h  should  >  always  be  taken  into  account  in  judging  of  thii^ 
^reat  man,r— as  the  author  of  the  Dictionnaire  Historique  very 
justly  observes. 

Though  Erasmus  received  higher  honours  and  attentions; 
among'  fomffners  during  his  life,  than  in  his  own  country^ 
yet  after  his  death  the  Hollanders  began  to  be  sensiblei 
of  •.  his -great  merits  and  extraordinary  fame.  They  caused 
Am  hooKe  in  which- hf  was  born  to  be  distinguished  by  an  m^ 
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«er[pli09  «iid  iKm^  poetry  ^  «|i^tei;ec(;e4  it«tirtue  to  hiu  wemoi^ 
which,  with  true  Putch  firugnlity,  aB  a  modem  traveller  baa 
^beerved,  wa^  at  ftrat  oidy  of  wocld :  afterwards  they  got  as  fiuT 
ap  «tonej  vk^  HI  1557*  But  this  atatue  behig  rudely  thrown  iiitQ 
the  Meuse  hy  the  Spawb  soldiers^  in  156^  they  substituted  one 
ef  eopper,  or  bronze.  Either  the  author  we  hiwe  just  eite4 
(Oweu's  Travels)  or  Mr.  Butler  is  wrong  iu  the  dates  of  theise 
eonmemevaiiTe  honours  p^d  to  Erasmus^  Mr«^  Oweu  ^^)F^ 
the  wood^  Bt«^tve  was  made  iu  1540,  and  a^twil^»  yeara  after, 
vid,  1557t  the  stiitue  of  stone,  Kov,  Mr,.  Batler  agrees  ia  the 
latter  date;  but  as  to  the  wocMlen  oney  be  «aya  it  was  erected 
'^  whe^  P/w%  Zf.j  ifi  154dt  aonounced  his  inteut^oa  of  maUng 
hi«  solemn  ej^try  into  Eotterdam.'"  As  Phihp's  father, >CharliK^ 
y,  was  in  the  Nettierlaiida  ia  1540|  and  rfaiUp  IX.  had  not 
obtfiined  that  kwglt/  title  in  1540,  we  conceive  Mr,  Butler  nmy 
be  xQQTte  wrong  thmi  Mr«  Oweu.  We  must,  however,  conclude: 
0ijir  rieview,  ^eady  nuich  long^?  ^^n  we  had  intended  it  ta 
W»  by  giving  Mr»  Butler  the  ore dit  of  having  writta«  a  very 
entraining  bo«^,**^ut  ofiet  in  ^vpc  estimatiaii|  by  n9  moMS  ta 
b9  mplioitly  tiiwt^  m  m  hi^terioi)}  piibUpjitioPf 
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^n  Ssitty  m  th$  Aisohing  Pomft  i^ihe  Chtmh ;  mik  tt^ftrnti  ftfereiHit 
to  the  Qgku  of  eie  iamrdi  itf  England,  for  tlu  ordmnmg  ^Pfiatt 
and  ike  rieitiOum  qf  the  IShk.  By  the  tint.  T.  It.  fjovm,  A.it. 
Vitar  of  Orknley,  in  the  C&miy  of  WofoeHer,  ahd  Chaphtn  to  Ifa' 
flight  ffon.  ihfi  ¥}^eomt  Odge^  Bro.  Pp.  i56, '  ^.  ed.*  ?arker.^ 
Oxford.    IWiL 

Ti>  traoe  the  dUferent  degrees  of  autheiiiy  wUeh  htsr^  btfentf 
diferent  periods  aaertbed  m  the  judgmeiilof  dM  li^itj'  to  tbie  iMr 
matera  of  KeSfpw,  wouid  be»  if  &e  ocea«ipiik  peiwtt^,  an  w^fiiW 
and  not  uninteresting  task.  Gcrt^inife  is,  that  nevfirbimiinMe.kc' 
tetions  on  this  aal^eet  bean  curMbtin  ti»e  Cluriistimfl^oniw^^ 
thto  in  wr  owi^  efTent&l  times*  The  ndnittev  of  CShnet  k  wr 
tioguisl^ed  ia  the  eatimation  of  hia  lay  breth«cn>  «ot  1^  «l^  aa» 
cred  character  of  an  ambassador  from  the  Meet  mfj^i  hak 
utibfat  by  the  eonaidmitiaB  bf  hid  raink  in  smaJat  so0i«^;  he 
U  hoomn  aa  the  fdcumhmfe  of  Ae  Itfiring.Ttflie  k  mMs^Lped  at 
Ae  lawful  mioSBter  of  the  Chiircib^a  ordiaaMaeih-hic.b  expcctoc^ 
la  have  ^ome  mxm  than  otdiMyry  shai«  of  hfeonry  ftPti^ck^^ 
hut  he  Is:  MldoBi  aehi^tFladged  :aa.  a  |i*iMi:«aiiiail;<Mlk 
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tflkiill«l  iftilborityi  «ii  Atttibority  clelesd»d  by  flie  Great  HenA 
m  the  Churchy  for  the  conaervatiMi  of  order  alid  utiity,-^For  the, 
peipetuAl  preachiiig  of  the  Gospel, — and  for  communieating 
winlUal  bleeBii^  to.  the  people  by  the  administration  of  the 
mcifanieiiis*  It  WiU  no  doubt  be  said,  as  it  is  indeed  viecy  cpm-« 
filotily  saidi  that  the  ckrgy  ought  to.be  content  with  the  respect 
llready.paid  to  thenii  and  not  seek  to  revive  any  of  that  supers 
^titioas  feeling  with  which  their  office  was  regarded  in  the) 
uiahappy  tim^s  of  Papal  ascendanty.  No  doubt  they  ought  liotj 
wtfael:  do  theyi^^atieaat  we  would  net  bow  be  understood  so  to* 
ai^e.  Our  complaiat  is  of  want  of^respebt^  not  to  the  clergy^ 
bit  to  the  dommUikm  which  thdy  bea^«  It  is  to  this  subject 
tiiat  we  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  it  is  on 
this  'account,  that  we  consider  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Lowe's^ 
pttnphlet  important  at. the  presieht  juncture.  We*  write  as 
Christians  to  Christians,  as  members  of  a  congregation  whereoC 
Christ  id  himself  the  head:  and  we  ask  seriously  and  solemnly 
whether  the:  real  nature  of  the  commission  which  his  ministers: 
^d  is  duly  considered  amongst  us!  Is  it  enough  that  they 
are  regarded  as  a  respectable  class  of  society,  that  they  are  aU 
loWjeid  ati  undisputed  claim  to  the  much-valued  appellation  of 
gentleman  t  Ct  is  this  altogether  insufficient,  and  inenlequate  t& 
die  dature  and  etcellence  of  their  office  {  That  office  is  of  a» 
spiritual  nature/  That  it  shoi^d  be  attended  by  the  tokens  of 
secular  respect  is  well ;  but  it  is  not  enough ;  nay,  it  is  so  &r 
ubchievous  that  it  blinds  men  to  their  deficiencies  in  regard 
to  the  more  important  duty  a£spiriiaal  subfeeiiim^  These  are 
strong  words,  aad  imwelcome  to  earis  accustomed  to  the  smooth 
propheeyings  of  modem  liberality ;  such  persons,  however,  we 
would  remind  of  that  good  old  sumtnary  of  doty,  which  once  at* 
least  they  learnt  to  respect,  in  which  each  of  us  acknowledges 
tfte  obllgatioii  *^  to  Submit  myself  to  all  my  governors,  teachers, 
qiiritMal  pfltftors,  and  masters." .  ' 

Now  if  it  be  asked.  On  what  ground  is  this  daim  of  spifitasit 
authority  founded  l-  We  answer,  that  it  is.npt  oidy.  supported 
%  the  testimony  of  God's  Word,  but  has  a  title  independent  of 
aU  written  revelation.  The  ordeir,  successiQni  and  authority  of 
vanister^i  is  ^  clearly  demonstrable  from  antiquity,  as  the  qanon^ 
of  Scripture  itself;  and  as  we  nnist  believe  them  to  have  com- 
■leikced  At  least  as  early  m,  probably  earher  ^an,  the  compe^i-» 
tira  eS  the  apostolical  writitigg,  we  xieed  not  hesitate  to  assume 
mkdX  the  validity  of  their  commission  is  truly  independent  of 
any  written  testimony*  Their  very  existence,  much  there  their 
pn^adtung^  and  other  miiustrations,  are  independent  testimonies 
9t,tk^  ll^  of  Chrisfiaiiity.  .  The  «oilnipdon  of  thek  order  «fr 
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th«  dark  ages  of  ChristiaiuCy,  proTes  tiM  wiidbm  t^that'SB^ 
pensation,  which  trusted  not  to  the  sole  agency  of  corruptible 
man,  but  left  a  distinct  and  unimpeached  testimony  of  its  ti 
for  the  security  and  benefit  of  all  ages,  in  the  purity  and  ii 
grity  of  the  written  Word.  .  In  the  Reformed  Churches  there 
has  been  a  natural  tendency  to  underrate  those  means  of  edifi- 
cation which  the  Romanists  had  most  corrupted,  and  to  extol 
to  their  prejudice  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Scriptures^- 
which  in  those  times  of  darkness  were  subjected  to  their  ca- 
price and  ignorance.  Every  man  would  now  fain  be  his  own 
priest,  and  be  for  himself  the  sole  judge  of  the  intent  of  Scrip- 
ture;, the  sufficient  interpreter  of  the  orades  of  God.  No 
wonder  then  that  objections  are  started,  and  eren  loud 
clamours  raised  against  that  sober,  primitive,  and  scriptural 
view  of  ministerial  authority,  which  is  adopted  in  our  truly 
Apostolical  Church. 

In  the  way  of  answer  to  these  difficulties,  Mr.  Lowe  has  seiit 
forth  the  present  publication,  which  he  states  to  be  designed 
chiefly  for  the  youn^r  Students  in  Theology.  We  cannot  aay, 
that  tne  subject  is  discussed  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner,  as  we 
could  have  wished,  nor  do  we  think  the  meoiod  or  style  hkely. 
to  engage  and  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader.  .  Of  these,  how-, 
ever,  we  proceed  to  give  some  specimens,  both  by  way  of  fnr-'' 
nishing  an  outline  of  tl)e  argument,  and  doing  justice  to  a  wri-- 
ter,  who  evidently  studies  the  subject  of  The^ogy  with  anxiety- 
to  find  and  to  communicate  the  truth.  We  are  of  opinion  upon 
the  whole,  that  a  sound  view  of  i;he  independent  spiritual  au- 
thority of  the  Christian  ministry,  would  do  more  towards  the- 
solution  of  these  and  other  similar  difficulties,  than  th9system' 
of  explanation  which  Mr.  Lowe  and  many  others  before  him 
have  adopted. 

Mr.  Lowe  commences  his  Pamphlet,  and  states  the  difficultiea 
which  he  proposes  to  discussj  in  the  following  explicit. but  rar*: 
ther  abrupt  manner : 

^'  The  Church  of  England  confers  ordination  on  her  priests  in  the 
very  words  with  which  our  Lord  consecrated  his  Apostles,  and  in  iter 
office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  she  authorizes  her  priests  so  ordain- 
ed, to  give  the  penitent  after  confession  made,  a  full  and  authoritative 
absolution  from  his  sins.  Both  these  points  have  given  great  offisnce. 
It  appears  intolerable  presumption  fox  the.  ministers  of  die  Church  in. 
the  present  day,  to  claim  in  this  respect,  equality  with  the  Aposdes  ; 
and  to  arrogate  to  themselves  a  power  pec^liar  to  the  Godhead,  js, 
nothing  less  than  blasphemy.  P,  1.  ■ 

The  passages  in  the  Ordhi^tion Service,  and  in  tlieOffi^for. 
the  Yisttatipn  of  the  Sick  need,  not  be  f)uot^  atteigt^wia^ 
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ti^s);  thftt  bur  reaiierd  are  well  acquahfted  witb  botb,  lior  ^o  we 
think  that  either  of  them  can  be  fairly  sainterpreted^  as  to  stib--' 
jcct  our  Ministers  to  the  charge  of  intolerable  presumption.  Oh 
the£rst  point/  Mr.  Lowe's  oWect  seems  to  be,-  to  prove  that 
the  Orders  of  Ministry' in  the  Church  of  Christy  are  not  only  it 
copy  but  continuation  of  the  several  orders  of  Ministers  in  the 
Jewish  Synagogues.  He  next  proposes  to  shew,  that  the  terms 
"  binding  and  loosing/'  remitting  and  retaining  sins,  were  madet 
use  of  at  the  ordination  of  the  Jewish  Ministers;  he  assuqies  fo^ 
them  a  certain  limited  import,  and  thence  argues  that  our  Sa- 
viour addressed  them  in  this  very  same  sense  to  his  Apostles; 
and  that  in  this  sense  they  are  literally  and  justly  applied  in  the 
Ordination  service  of  our  Church.  * 

**  To  understaind  the  extent  of  those  ordinary  powers  that  were  ori* 
ginally  conferred  on  the  Apostles,  we  must  therefore' recur  to  the  prac-< 
tice  of  the  synagogue.  Now  the  ordination  of  theJewish  Presbyters 
was  perfbrmed  widi  solemn  imposition  of  hands;-  to  denote  that  the 
person  so  ordained,  was,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  dedicated  to  God's  ser-* 
vice ;  and  to  invoke  the  divine  blessing  on  him  ;:and  on  those  who  were 
lawftiUy  ordained,  it  was  believed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  rested.  .  Iii 
these  ordinations,  which  were  slightly  varied  according  to  the  different 
offices  to  which  they  were  applied,  and  thedifferent  powers  which  th^ 
were  intended  to  convey,  authority  was  usually  given  toxbind  and  to 
loose,  to  remit  and  to  retain ;  that  is,  either  b»  interpreters  of  the 
law,  or  as  rulers  of  the  synagogue,  to  declare  what  was  lawful,  and 
what  was  unlawfid ;  as  guides  and  teachers  of  the  people,  to  rebuke, 
to  exhort,  and  to  instruct;  or  as  presidents  and  judges  in  spiritual 
mattters,  if  need  were,  to  pass  sentence  on  offenders.  That  this  is  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  which  is  very  comprehensive,  and 
embraces  almost  the  entire  circle  both  of  Hebrew  theology  and  juris- 
prudence might  be  shewn,  Were  it  needful,  by  many  examples."  P.  12. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  well  expressed  in  a  passage^ 
quoted  from  Bishop  Beveridge  In  the  Ulustrations  and  Notes^ 
which  form  perhaps  the  most  useful  part  of  the  publication. 

**  *  According  to  the  practice  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,! 
says  the  very  learned  Bishop  Beveridge,  '  in  the  ordination  of  priests,, 
the  bishop,  when  he  lays  his  hand  severally  upon  the  head  of  every  one 
that  receives  that  order,  saith,  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  oflBc^ 
and  work  of  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  God ;  now  committed  unto  thee 
by  the  imposition  of  hands :  whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive,  thev  are 
forgiven,  and  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain,  they  are  retained.  Where 
we  may  observe,  that  although  some  other  words  are  inserted,  to  de- 
termine and  distinguish  the  office  committed  to  them,  yet  all  the  same 
words  repeated,  which  our  Lord  himself  used  at  the  ordination  of  his^ 
Af^sjtles.;.  w^b  the  €aihoUc  .Churcb.  always  judged  neces8ary»  not 


perwHMwho  ATBovdMiiedpricftlBinhbChurchiaT^toiff  theaaoM 
word,  administar  the  tamt  nAcraoMntSj  mod  txerciae  the  same  spurU 
tuai  authority  in  the  censures  of  the  Chureh^  as  the  Apostles  ihemadTaa 
did.'  rVoL  1.  Senn*  ^nd  p.  30.  foi.T  P.  50. 

•  Tlie  second  point  diseusdsed  in  the  EtsMiy  i*  the  form  of  A6^ 
M>ltttioii,  which  occtm  in  the  o£^e  for  the  Visitttlon  of  the 
Sick«  On  diiB  subject  also  ire  find  in  the  nolei  a  good  prec- 
ecal observation  from  the  author  himselfi 

.  '*  See  the  Ruhiic  inuaediatelv  preceding^  the  absolution ;  where  the 
Expression  is*  '  The  priests  shaU  absolve  hini»  (If  he  humbly  and  licsgrn 
dly  desire  it,)  after  tkU  sort* — It  is  possible,  that  some  latitude  nugh^' 
be  here  intended,  as  in  the  preceding  exhortation,  where  the  minisier 
ill  aoi  tied  down  to  the  usitf  ef  the  prescribed  Ibrti :  but  it  is  Obtain 
that  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  i»e  dua  form  ctf  absollitioD  unfees  the  peiii-» 
tent  faintself  desire  it  The  precatory,  absolutipu  in  the  Coitiinunioti 
oflke  (whkdi  almost  ahmys  iocompaaieslius  office  for  the  Visitation  of 
the^bk:)  is  wholly  inMKceptionable»  and  Ibnfied  upen  di6  best  lyioiMe 
of  prisaitiTe  antiquity:  aiSd  it  neirer  tan  be  necessary  W  lue  balb« 
Obserre  dso  how  difierentl^  the  Kubric  f  Atfrs  ia  wOrdad :  *  Then  iMt 
the  priest^tff  ^e  bishop  beuig  prnscfeii)  stand  up,  tuid  tnfniag  hisBself 
to  Ibe  pSf^c^  proflounce  Mtr  timhi/iiam**  So  marked  e  •Sff^eeea 
cansMt  be  unintcBtionaL'' 

V  In  the  Essay,  Mr;  Lowe  aecotmts  for  Ihtfbrfh  of  AbsblntfiMi 
in  question,  by  reftrence  to  the  Romish' do(?trine  of  penaiWe. 

''  At  the  sera  of  the  Reformation,  these  opinions  were  so  inveterately 
rooted  ia  the  minds  of  men^  that  baptism!  itself  was  considered  not 
more  indispensable  to  procure  their  admissioa  into  the  ChUrch  of 
thrist,  than  priestly  absolution  to  ensure  their  pardon  at  die  bouir  of 
detth^and  in  die  day  of  judgment.  To  eradicate  thb  mischievous  per- 
suasion our  reformers  appear  to  have  ddiie  all  that  the  soundest  wisoom; 
end  moit  enjBg;htensd  CkristiMi  pist^  mM  dictate^  In  the  ptAlic 
offices  and  Litn^  tbey  tetained  none  baft  the  dedaratory  or  priwatnip 
fonps  of  absobifcion)  and  in  dm.  elabofnte  Apologies  of  JatW^  tO^ 
|Jool£ec.it.  was  unequivocally  asserted,  that  the  ministerial  sentence  of 
adteohition,  except  wiien  it  rdates. to  the  removal  of  eecksisefefeal  cen- 
sures, is  tio  mor^e  than  a  dedaration  of  wbat  God  has.  done*  B«ri 
whilst  they  made  use  of  every  prudent  caution  to  remote  die  grounds 
of  the  opposite  error,  diey  kniew  that  the  great  msfss  of  the  pieople 
could  not  at  once  be  thoroughly  divested  of  their  ancient  prejo^piss  f 
and  that,  especially  in  the  hour  of  sicktiess,  when  bodily  weaknefss  wes 
superadded  to  mental  infirmity,  diey  w6u!d  be  apt  to  langufsti  for  tbose 
consolations  which  both  they  nhd  iheii  fkthers  had  Mfhcfte  thon^ 
hecessarv  to  their  quiet  passs^  out  6f  this  mortal  life*  In'cottipas^ 
sion'to  these  hmnan  weaknesses  and  natural  misgiVlngy,  diey  r^tiiMi^ 
^r^  comfortofihe  dyiog^  penitent-,  e  Ml  ikncl  autfaeriMiw'Anwef 
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$ifk«  A«  die  ble«Bed  Apotdo^,  ie  cobdesoensioa  to  tht  mXitat  pr^u* 
di69i  of  thw  cM¥a  coimtryiiMo,  permitted  th«  Churdies  a£  Judeap  to  re* 
ttm  ^e  ceremonial  obaervances  of  the  Mosaic  law.  If  the  cases  ar^ 
not  exactly  parallel^  they  so  nearly  cocrespond»  that  fe^  will  venture 
fodeny  to  our  reformers  in  this  instance,  the  praise  of  that  exalted 
chanty,  and  tliat  considerate  attention  to  the  pardonable  frailties  of 
human  nature,  which  are  of  more  value  Sn  the  sight  of  God,  th^  ^ 

h%best  attainments  in  mer^  li[nowledge  or  in  mere  ffaith.    P.  21  •    - 

«  ^ 

In  oondnsion,  it  m  juatljr  argued^  tilmt  thoagh  in  no  oaae  it 
ike  absoluljQn  of  the  Choxdi^ber  thim  eotiditional,  yet  kh 
pregmmt  with  spiritual  comfort  to  diose  mhq  by  fiiitih  and  ie^ 
pentancc  ore  itft  prof^  otfjeeta. 
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Vfi^  9m%  induoad  (o  notto?  th^  Uttie  work  whge^  tide  is  irat 
giife^n^ou  one  Moount,  as  a  noyel  attempt  t^  bring  in  the  Friendl9» 
Qf  Qu$jkem«  ti>  cQ*o][)eri^tfi^  tfitb  t^  miembera  of  Refonoed 
Chi|rcb9s  in  general^  in  an  object  which  i^ught  %f>  be  dear  to  att 
Christians*  md  wh^li  it  ia  a  mls^ortu^^  and  a  ^oandal^  the;  do 
noit  md  cannQt  pur^un  with  conpson  united  efforts^  The  Friends 
hfiw  Ahroady  joined  tjte  Bibl^  So^tiea  \  andf  fqr  ow  parta^we 
haj}  Emj  nnim  amfemg  Protteatmt  QOBUHnnitie^  npan  solid  inint 
ciple^^  being  oetttinoed*  -^nt  our  disaunt  a»ieKig  ouroelvna  upon 
pimlii  of  mUicnr  inqprn^aoflOj  k  the  most  ^pi^eioiui  aigninMt  of  di0 
Chiuidi  of  Rome  ngejlnstuit » triuilpb^  to  isifideUtyi  and  «  nwin 
^iNtfiicfo  to  the  exienaiw  ^  tfM  reVt^mi*  We  eball  not  bi^ 
<dkoiiigbiMMtwg  in  reip^  and  dnt^  to  th«  Chnveb  of  Sn^^liu^ 
towJ^dli  we  wpe  fditiilnBji^  attached ;  biit  w^  ei«  fv^  to  i^on&aa 
9be  bat  been  too  baokwavd  in  endeiivewm  to  '^eanvert  tbet 
bMlbcnt  Many  canaea^  rather  than  reaaomik  nifity  be  aesign^d 
&r  tbia  remtaamas,  wbi<^  haa  cdung  more  or  l^s  to  all  tho 
SMeformed^  Ia  aeparatins  far  oenaexenoe  sake  fomi  the  Cbnreb 
of  Ronie».  tk^,  were  oUiged  to  loiwtain  tli#  g^reait  kndiiw 
principle  of  pnrate  interpaaMJott  of  tb^  Soriptoit^T-rthttt  ea^ 
ladbidiial  has.n  iiighiift{Mdft€  JOIt  wdl  iiidg«^  it«^4^ 
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tetits  for  himselfi    This  axiom  is  the '  only  effisctnal  gasfrd 
against  priestly  tyranny  and  usurpation ;   and  this  we  must 
continue  to  maintain  in  its  simplicity,  firmly  and  boldly,  not- 
withstanding all  the  evils  accompanying  it/  in  order  to  avoid 
worse  evils.    In  the  great  miltter  of  the  safvation  t>f  our  souls^ 
w^  will  have  no  men,  or  set  of  men,  say  to  us,  You  must  take 
our  word  that  such  and  such  is  .the  meaning,  of  the  Scriptures.' 
Oh  the  contrary,  it  is  our  duty  to  compare  the  interpretation^ 
however  respectable  the  authoritv  from  which  it  is  derived, 
with  tfie  original;  and  to  search  the  Scriptures  whether  these 
things  are  so.    We  must  not  be  startled  at  the  consequences' 
of.  this  principle,  that  from  erroneous  judgment  or  bad  pas- 
sions many  will  desert  the  National  Church,  and  form  separate 
assemblies,  pleading  conscience;  that  others  will  use  their 
liberty  to  reject  Revelation  altogether*    These  consequences 
we  deplore;  but  they  will  not  nu^e  us  cast  off  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  the  Reformation.    The  Reformed  Christian  Church 
claims  no  authority,  in  any  other  coinmunides ;  or  except  oicca: 
members  in  cpmmunion  with  the  respective  Societies.    O^er 
others  her  onlv  power  is  the  power  of  persuasion.    For  the 
first  century  after  the  Church  of  England  escaped  from  the 
Romii^  tyranny,  she  was  wholly  occupied  in  sdf^^efience,— ^in 
maintaining  her  existence  as-a  bodypolitic,  against. the  attacks 
of  Roman  Catholics  on  one  hand,  and  of  Puritans  on  the  other : 
in-  keeping  with  a  steady  foot  the  middle  track  between  the 
abettors  of  absolute  rule  without  law,  and  those  who  dispa* 
ri^d  all  human  government  in  the  discipline  ef  the  Church. 
During  nearly  a  second  succeeding  century>  England  was  torn 
by  intestine  wars  between  two  fiEUStions — the  Monarchical  and 
the  Repubkcan ;  and  this  content, -like  the  Ecclesiastical,  the 
goNod  sense  of  the  country  brought  to  subside  at  last  ui  the  set- 
tlement of  our  present  happy  aiKl  moderate  ccmstittttion^  winch' 
acknowledges  no  jurisdiction  in  Church  or  State,  but  accord-^ 
mg  to  the  law  of  the  knd.    Yet  the  authority  of  the  Church 
has  perhaps  been  too  mu€^  reduced.    The  CSburch  has  not 
within  itself  sufficient  jurisdiction  for  usefiol  and^necessaiy 
purposes.  >  We  would  have  some  jurisdiction  .in  Ae  Chtixch- 
competent  by  law  to  regukte  and  govern  all- matters  of  its  in- 
ternal pofity,  composed  of  known  and  responsible  members; 
who  might  give  an  impulse  and  notoriety  to  that  machine 
which  now  moves  heavily  under  the  greatest,  disadvantages. 
Over  the  Coiut  of  Chance^,  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  officers 
preside  appointed  by  Royal  Commission^  who;  upon  the  whole,* 
ei]|)oy  tbexonfidence  of  the  country  in  transacting  the  great 
coQOiBms/^tOistcd  to  thj^.  ^  The  system  i>f  these  Oourts  i» 


not  without  abuses,  buian  usefiil  power,  of  government  is  lodged 
with  them;  for  want  of  which  the  discipline  of  the  Cburch^is 
often  neither  vigorous  nor  consistent. 

In  the  important  matter  of  Christian  Missions  there  is,  we 
foe1ieve>  no  jurisdiction  within  the  Church  of  England  for  ap« 
pointing  the  clergy  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  any  heathen  dis- 
trict. When  clergymen  have  been  sent  out  to  -America  ahd 
India,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  pass  particular  Acts  of 
Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  making  out  a  legal  commission 
for  the  speciJBic  office*  We  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  very  much 
in  consequence  of  this  inherent  defect  of  authority  in  the  Na- 
tional Church  that  independent  Societies  have  sprung  up,  with 
self-appointed  power,  not  of  ordination  to  the  ministry  indeedi 
but  of  sending  ministers  once  ordained  to  execute  their  office 
in  certain  spots.  We  do  not  blame  these  Societies,  under 
all  die  citcumstances,  for  this  assumption  of  power ;  we  believe 
that  the  indiViduJEd  members  composing  them  are  for  the  most 

?art  actuated  by  a  pure  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  Christian 
!*ruth,  and  that  many  of  them  would  be  glad*  to  act,  if  it  could 
be  done,  under  the  superintendance  and  control  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  They  must  see  that  their  efforts,  now  dis- 
jointed, would  be  much  more  effectual,  if  concentrated  to  one 
point;  and  that  their  funds  would  be  mo^re  directly  applied  to 
the  object  for  which  they  are  intended,  than  now  when  frit- 
tered  away  in  keeping  up  different  secretaries  and  committees, 
with  the  printing  of  long  correspondence  and  orations  at  pub- 
lic meetings,^  and  all  that  complex  and  too  theatrical  machinery 
which  is  thought  necessary  to  attract  public  attention.  •  The 
propriety  of  union  among  Christians  in  •*  the  system  of  sending 
and  paying  persons  to  preach!'  among  the  heathen,  is  thus  en- 
forced even  among  the  Friends,  or. Quakers,  by  the  author  ^of 
the  Appeal. 

*   "  It  behoves  us  seriously  to  consider,  both  individually  and  coUec- 
tively,  those  scruples  which  have  hitherto  prevented  us  from  uniting 
with  our  fellow-Christians.     IsJt  because  .we  think  they  are   not 
rightly  called  to  the  great  work  of  dedaring  among  the.  heathen  the 
\msearchable  riches  of  Christ,  that  we  refrain  from  coming  forward 
with  our  substance,  to  help  on  their  way  those  servants  of  the  crucified 
Redeemer?     Where  shall  we  find  a  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence 
more  genuine,  of  faith  more  fervid,  than  is  pourtrayed  in  the  following 
lines,  written  by  the  wife  of  a  Missionary,  when  on  the  eve  of  embark-* 
ing  for  a  distant  land : — *  My  heart  often  sinks  within  ine  when  1  ttiMt 
of  living,  among  a  people,  whose  tender  mercies  are  crpel.     But  wheij 
I  reject  upon  their  miserable  state,  as  destitute  of  the  Gospel,  ^nd 
that  it  is  easy  for  our  Heavenly  Father  to  protect  us  in  the  nnOat  oi 
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teger i  I  l(sd  wiBb^  to  1^  «iii  If^  Ain»tM»  ft  ii 

ma  daSy  prayer  tfaet  it  n^f  pieate  6od  to  oiudbto  o^  to  ecMidiitte  kl 
that  savage  eotmtry.  Farewi^  toveAoedrCfarialiBA  Mcietjt  fiiwwdkl 
Mitb0  pvMlegw  and  obmvaaiaiKaa  a£  danlmA  UCai  Wa  sUl  cngojr 
thveieomftHrta  xuiniore;  bttH  Surmah  wifi  ba a  gQa4  ylaca  to  gtow  i< 
gSMe^  to  liifenaar  ta  6^  and  ba  fi-q^wrad  (o  ^mn'    (Judaoa^a  I^i* 


The  aatjbor  then  gives  to  the  Bfissionaifes  of  the  MorarmtiB^ 
or  United  Brethren^  that  tribute  of  just  praise,  which  xmxst 
now  always  attend  tike  met^tbn  of  their  Society^  whether  we 
regard  their  early  and  complete  devotion  to  the  cause  df  propa- 
gating the  Gospel,  or  the  patient  perseverance  of  their  hum&Id 
but  judicious  enbrts,  crownedi  aathey  have  beexibyFroiPidencQ 
with  unequalled  success.  ' 


'  ^  They  seek  net  weaMl^  ^  mm  ov  lenawmr  The  aaadidatoa  Iba 
dMia  it  k  wn  to  aadL  an  dwi  Miaatonary  htit,  .  Tbagr  na^  aoi^  )hv<# 
hapi^ihaliem' HI  aaaty  littfe  partioalar  as  ««raelirea}  hat  akaS  tfaa^ 

teai  a  barrier  to  out  cflUoMmg  to  thfin  tfafi  rij^  baiMi  Q^fi^ 
laatotd  of  div^lbif  oot  tbe  few  pioiiits  af  diiSRsEeaoa)  b^tw^an  «a»  1^  114 
al|f(idiOi4y  Uy  tbcme  ^eat  fiwdamaatab  kk  which'  ail  Aase  dhM^p^cs  of 
tb«^  I^d  i«aii«  alike  behevr.  We  all  believa  ia  th^  fall  of  man^  i&  hia 
d^;iKavity  by  natuxiv  ul  his  utter  ioabiirty  to- help  or  e^^trifate  bimaeLf 
fraw  the  thraldom  and  yolke  of  m,,  in  bis  recovery,  and  redeaaptiw 
tbrough  the  pt^^atoriol  ^acrifiqe  of  Jee^s  Christ'^    P«.  2Q^ 

]  This  shortly  but  bnpr^asive  tract  ^rhaps  more  Impreasivie 
because  it  is  short)  concludes  with  extracts  frpm  ti^  accounts 
of  Missionaries  of  different  P)rotestant  Societies,  exemplifying 
^e  eflbcta  of  Christian  doctrine  upon  individual^  heathen^  in 
thehr  converciioa  and  amendment  of  lils,  and  particularly  the 
wonder  and  ghdhess  with  which  they  recefved  the  new  and 
comfortable  tidings  of  pardon  and  redemption  for  the  Bins  at 
vxen^  aecompli^hed  by  «  Divide  Saviours  tbo^t  g)ceat  and  funda^ 
mmtsi  a^^ticl^  of  Qur  laith^  the  sure  hoge  of  the  dyiog^ 

^  IVlrat sliall  we  say,  then,  to  these  ^lorfetnr  tntl^df  .  VMS'  ia  4^ 
!(iordrs  doinff,  and  it  iir  narvdibns  in  our  ey«^  Bfy  ^ar  IHeihdsr  if 
^ese  b^saed  eflbcts  areproduced  tiirough  tfte  ijitftnxtnentaltty  of^Bfb^ 
sionary  exertion  (and  Aat  tbey  are  produced  nojae  of  ua:  csfx-^kny^  oi 
what  scr^ttfoi  ground  can  we  ref^  oar  hearty  co-Qperation  and  aop* 

Vbit  mUkwaaaii  saet.  aotlniup  bufc  1lh»  Bimslniifroi  das  pinfin^ 
laavkskadwin  It.  *^  Tke  IcMtn  on.  Miswinn,'* 
iJtia  lYM,  ^ow  MBW  of  tin-  red!  difiMilBM  «;- 


V>  «       «  ^ 


'  ^tioiii'gim  (wf9  Ae-iittiltor)  to  l6iem  tieottowkW'Oie'K^ef 
diOBg  something  towards  tbeestablbliinait  of  a  mission  to  thenatsjesi 
ailey  .a  reeideace  of  fourteen  montlia,  I-retamed  to  Engkmd^  from  a 
'^envielaon  that  I  ccmld  not  'effect  my  purpose.  Thio  requires,  expla^ 
natKHk  I  eould  not  persuade  myself  to  ti^  a  sidcly,  deKcate  woinan^ 
and  young  children,  and  pkee  libem  in  an  Afrkan  wood,  where  I  must 
^Qsve  them  lor  one  half  of  my  time,  while  I  was  engaged  in  ramhiing 
from  village  to  village.  Had  I  considered  this  point  well,  I  had  never 
gone  to  Sierra  Leone ;  but  misled  of  my  partial  attachments,  I  hoped 
Wha^  I  wished  rather  than  what  Lhad  reason  to  expect.  If  my  ieed^ 
ers  are  curious  to  know  whether  I. 'did -nothing  in  Africa  a» a  Mi»> 
^p^aryi  I  ion  sorry  that  a -regard,  for  truth  oblige»  m^  tQ  anawer^ 
uoihtng^  but  preach  one  single  sermon  by  uieans  of  an  interprelerr 
The  truth  h%\  felt  I  had  acted  precipitately ;;  I  charged  myselr  withf 
Iblly  and  vanity ;  I  lamented  having  le^  <uy  pari^  m  Bngland,  and 
havmg  placed  myself  in  a  situation  to  which  x  began  to  thmk  Bivint^ 
Prpvidence  had  never  caHed  ncre.  My  sphrits*  were  broken ;  sleep  and 
appQ^te  Ibrsook  me;  and  my  health  suffisred  infinitely  mom  from  fSeii 
cowrciseaof  my  mind,  .than  it  did  &om  ibe  infliMiico  of  i^insate  anA 
from  diaetisaJ*    IVeiiEie^  P.  f*^ 

•  T]w  <H»dl»d  aYQiwal  does  gMftt  cre^t  te>  the  ipctfeer :  the  eoiH 
%mmmjmsi  hufe  final  kim.  awM  paog^b  and  it  19  ^  oiuMQq^iBCf^ 
inamiauck  aa  beis^  gw^a  i^oQtairily  agiM9t  hiq^^lf^  it  ia  qi^ 
d(^ce  of  fait  own  »ncdrity  as  laett  %»  of  tibr  roality  of  \Sm  £icta 
^fibtad.  Aoeordkigly  t^  j^eee&t  Editor  tftatOBi  vith  groat  par«K 
taJsiiUty^  that  this  pi^blication  ^^  waa  eimnoi^lly  in^iix«aotel  iii 
firali  \xTiS\m&  and  oxtondibg  the  fiame  Of  Mi8»io»ary  2Soal»  iW 
baa  sioofi  mat  period  si^read  ao  widol;  tl^roogb  our  oowfiryji -^ 
It  tbua  begins :  t 

*^  Fi^th^s  and  brethren  fa  th^  Gaspel  ministry,  IVom  the  pulpit  and 
from  the  press,,  we  ftequentlyhe^^  loud  calia  on  Christians  to  respect 
Che  interests  of  th^  several  Chprches,  one  while  we  of  the  EstabftslK- 
mem  turn  the  attention  of  our  br^rei^  to  the  alarming  progress  o^ 
Dissenters,  and  exhort  4eae^  o^er  to  a  sk^M  ^^aitwn  i^anwt  see*^ 
taries.  Another  while  Dissenters  roueo  the  langiJd  aeat  of  their  peo^* 
pie,  -deso^nting  on  the  esBfelleaoe  o^ their  ovna  modaaof  fiikb  and  mt«i 
aUfH  and  indidgiag  veharnant  invecdva.  agakiit  tha  avawe^  ibe  shuhji 
and  the  lordHnesa  of  Episce^aliana*  We  talk  of  tha^  ift^^icita  a€  tbft 
£UtsUlittofint,  dM  Di^sentinr  «:«i«^*  ^Baptiit  flad  Iade|p^afik9t  iarr 
^pfMti  dir  Me«iif>dist  cymi^i  and  thet  liilie,  vAtU  we  lofa  siglu  qf  the^ 
CixUtia/i\  cmm^  tbo  (mym^  wf^A^  of  lavikindy  and  tbi^  diligent 
pea^^eable  s^vico  of  our  iMaat^r^  Tbua  do  we  fi)nE^e  the  sutdima  o£ 
roligion.  sink  ii^to  the  n^^^oasi  of  piu:tizaha«  and  ioupipe  our  flp^ka 
vft5  a  wewiB  septsxiftU  zs^  WbUe  the;  waist^rs  of  Chn^t  sleq?  and 
iiiAuJge  t^ir  eai^.;  >l|),il^;  they  sacrifice  to  tjie  Graces  and  Miises^r 
WTiile  tb^y  aspiW  te  the  reputatibn  of  polite  learning,  or  pralbund^ 
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vde&ee;  nhUe  they  toil  iq  phtLMopbical  reeearelir  or'lii  pluting  and 
watering'tbe  tree  of  civO  liberty^  our  adTosary  alecM  not.  Fatb^rs, 
bietbren,  nunuters  of  Christ,  in  the  presence  of  God  I  chaige  yoiw— 
I  chai^  myself,  with  betraying  the  grand  mtereata  of  our  Master,  by 
refuting  to  projMtgate  his  Goniel-  IcbaigeyouTrith  the  habitual  open 
violation  of  Christ's  command,  "  Go  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture." I  charge  you  with  the  unspeakable  guilt  of  burying  in  a  nuh- 
kin  those  unsearchable  riches,  which  the  apostle  Paul  thought  it  the 
'  honour  of  his  life  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles.  -  Lastly,  I  charge  you  with 
doing  this  without  shame,  without  temorpe,  and  almost  without  an 
effort  to  do  the  contrary."     P.  6. 

The  author's  turgid  style  must  not  induce  us  to  withhold  ftom 
him  the  pruse  of  well  meant  effort;  and  the  inconsistency  of 
hb  ardent  harangues  to  persuade  others  to  a  task  tzaia  which 
he  himself  ahruiuT,  must  not  turn  away  our  attention  from  some 
tmpalatable.  truths.    Is  Jact,  appeals  of  this  kind  have  been  fa- 
vorably received  by  the  BritUh  public ;  and  that  religious  spirit 
which  has  been.increasuig  in  this  kingdom,  and  perh^>s  in  the 
nations  of  Europe,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  has  prevailed 
to  a  great  extent  in  giving  an  impulse  to  missions.     It  cannot 
be  said  that  there  is  now  in  England  a  wan^of  zeal  in  the  cause ; 
still  less  that  there  is  a  want  of  funds.     In  the  year  1661,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  a  name  as  dear  to  piety 
as  to  science,  the  whole  funds  of  the  incorporated  Society  m 
propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  England,  amounted  to-llSS/., 
of  which  sum  there  was  only  an  opportunity  of  spending  in  that 
year  738/.   (See  Brown's  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity, vol.  i.  p,  68.)     In  the  year  1822-3,  the  contributiMiB 
to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  were  5147^, 
besides  a  Parliamentary  grant  of  9412/. :  to  the  Church  Mis- 
sionaiy  Society  S5,462/. ;,  and  to  the  American  Board  of  Mis- 
sions 13,778/.    The  Jesuits  could  have  had  no  iiinds  propor- 
tionable to  this  wealth,  when  in  the  course  of  a  century  and  a 
half  that  Society  established  their  60,000  parishes  in  Paraguay. 
The  Moravians  or  United  Brethren,  who  of  modem  Mission- 
aries have  had  most  success,  have  heenpoorest  of  the  poor. .  If 
then  there  be  wanting  to  our  English  AuBsionaries  neither  zeal 
nor  money,  to  what  cause  or  causes  are  we  to  attribute  the  slow 
1  our  times  ?  Prin- 
The  Ptotestant 
md  singlfe  banded, 
3  of  the  heathen ; 
the  errors,  or  snp- 
i  the  au^ence  of 
of  the^^.  internal 
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^kputQS^  must  look  with  doubt  upon  the  system.  Th^  laity  iti 
foreign  ccmntries  do  not  always  afford  the  best<  specimens  of 
En^sh  principles  and  manners ;  more  intent  upon  pleasure^ 
profit,  and  power,  than  upon  preserving  a  religious  and  moral 
cqnduct^  their  lives  do  not  adorn  Christianity,  or  recomm^d 
it  to  the  natives.  Thus  the  Missionaries  too  oftep  find  obstacles 
among  those  of  their  own  household :  they  have  no  superiors 
to  look  up  to,  who  may  strengthen  and  direct  them  in  diffi^ 
culties,  and  are  left  to  their  own  resources,  unprepared  in  mind 
and  body  for  the  real  practical  evils  before  them.  There  are 
some  few  solitary  instances  of  persons,  a  Schwartz,  a  Brainerd, 
who  have  overcome  all.  impediments ;  but  these  are  rare,  and 
the  efiect  of  their  labours  is  insulated,— a  small  green  spot  in 
a  vast  waste. 

What  individuals  have  done  under  so  many  disadvantages 
is,  however,  an  encouragement  to  proceed :  from  their  partial 
success  we  may  infer  the  reasonable  probability  that  considera- 
ble effects  would  follow  the  efforts  of  a  united  body  like  the 
English  clergy ;  conducted  with  knowledge  and  circumspection, 
as  well  as  animated  with  zeaL  Under  the  discipline  of  the  Na- 
tional Church  we  might  conclude,  that  none  but  fit  persons 
would  be  selected  for  the  office  of  Missionaries,  that  they  would 
be  previously  instructed  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  situation  to 
which  they  might  be  commissioned,  and  powerfully  assisted  in 
difficulties,  and  emergencies.  Above  all,. under  such  manage- 
ment, we  might  hope  to  receive  a  full,  exact,  and  faithful  ac- 
count of  the  true  state  of  Missions.  A  simple  statement  of  mat'* 
ters  of  fact  rekcting  to  any  one  Mission,  would  avail  more  to 
interest  and  pertfuade  persons  of  prudence  and  understanding! 
and. through  them  the  public,  than  all  those  reiterated,  high* 
flown  appeals  to  the  passions,  which  well  meaning  men  circU'* 
h^  without  epd  through  tbe  press  (sometimes  with  childish^ 
disgusting  pictures)  to  the  effect  of  exhausting  the  funds  des* 
tined  forlkfissioivsi  in  useless  publications.  Mr.  Home  gives 
spuie  very  good  advice  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  Mission-p- 
aries in  heathen  countries,  in  his  4th  letter,  and  to  the  quaUfi- 
cations  they  should  possess,  in  the  5th  and  6th. 

*'  The  Missionary  should  possess  much  self-denial,  and  be  regular 
in  all  his  habits.  He  need  not  have  the  razor's  edge ;  but  be  must  be 
as  the  blade  of  a  well-tempered  knife.  He  must  be  a  man  of  discipline 
and  self-command.  His  character  should  be  divested  of  sloth,  elfemi* 
nacy,  and  indulgence.  He  should  be  more  the  active  man  than  the 
contemplative  one.  A  sound  constitution  hardened  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  seasons  is  greatly  to  be  desired ;  but  a  mind  superior  to  suffering 
is  a  consideration  of  far  more  importance.     We  require  in  our  Mis- 
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ftionary  a  disintertetecl  generoiiw  Hfiviy  of  tbiftkiilgMd  aittittf,  iMnriovr 
cunning,  servile  complianccy  and  a  presumptuous  niTaskm^f  powen  tb 
which  his  character  does  not  entitle  him.  We  would  fcsvehaa'tmoe^ 
open,  affiMUbnatCy  &c."    P«  86. 

''  Enough,  thou  hast  conyinced  taie  m  human  Ibeing  can  be  i 
Missionary."  "  To  be  a  Missionary  is  indeed  very  dimcult^  biit 
not  impossible/'  Surely  the  Church  of  England^  as  a  hoAy^ 
should  endeavour  to  provide  men  suited  to  this  important 
office^  by  an  establishment  for  their  education  at  homci  and  by 
settlements  in  foreign  countries  for  preparing  native  teachers. 
Colleges  or  seminaries  of  this  kind  iiave  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  prospered  and  flourished  under  Divine  blessing.  The 
English  Universities  are  ndw  full  to  overflowing  j  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  call  from  God  and  man  for  some  national  founda- 
tion in  order  to  supply  persons  duly  qualified  for  fulfilling 
Christ's  last  command — "Go  and  evangelize  all  nations. 


A  Comment  upon  the  Collects  appointed  to  he  meed  in  the-  Church  ^ 
England^  before  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  on  Sundays  and  Hoiidd^s 
throughout  the  year.  By  the  REy.^JoHN'JAitEs,  1M.  A*  l^mo. 
Pp.  800.    7*.  6d.    Rivingtons.    1825. 

This  is  a  very  uhpretendingi  bUt  sl  relry  u&eful  peiformaaisef 
containing  much  valuable  matter,  fittcfd  by  its'  cheapriei^  for 
extensive  circulation;  and  calculated  by  its'clearnass  of  sb^e 
and  solidity  of  instruction,  to  be  very  beneficial  to  that  elaiss  of 
persons^  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  the  parishioners  of  a  country 
town*.  To  many  of  the  younger  Qergy,  it  will  also  be  Ibttiid 
very  convenient,  particularly  to  those  who  are  in  the  halnt  of 
adapting  their  Discourses  to  the  subject  suggested  by  tlie 
Collect  of  the  day.  The  hints  thrown  but  in  this  commentary 
might  frequently,  without  difficulty,  be  expanded  into  a  Ser^ 
mon  well  suited  to  the  generality  ot  ccmgregations.  In  his  Pe- 
dication  Mr.  James  lavs,  very  properly,  great  stress  upon  the 
pre-eminent  services  of  mothers  in  t}ie  religious  education  of 
their  children:  ^'  The  first  training  q[  the.  90ul  for  heaven,^*  he 
justly  observes  "  is  a  maternal  office.'*  And  this  leads  him  to  ire* 
fleet,  with  a  fading,  with  which  every  well  constituted  mind  wiU 

*  diindle,  of  which  Mr.  James  is  Ihe  curate. 
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l^nttd^'dUMUMnB  which  he  hkdtttT^^  owes-to  ^ 
ttoAeriiDOWHmimbtfi^  nmk  the  deadL^ 

'It  is  Evident,  that  .11  work  of  Ibis  kind  admite  not  nil  maXym. 
Itconsbts  of  a  seri^jB  of  reflections^  naturally  sugffestedW  each 
of  the 'Collects  which  ^e  used 'before  the  Epistle  andvlospel 
appointed  for  Sundays  and  Holidays  throughout  the  year. 
Irhese  are  ei^plan^ory  of  their  sense>  wheii  necessary ; — and 
ibi^ir  readers  are  eichorted  to  the  perform^ce  of  the  various  du- 
ties which  tbey.inculca^5.by  the  most  powerful  argum^ts ;  in 
which  '^eal  lagMffded  'by  knowj^ge,  ijupfl  ar4,9ur  dpqs  not-de;* 

S^o^riite  into  enthusiasm.  .There  ^re  p^^sagea  ^so,  ^hich :  j?i- 
ieate  that  the  author  has  no  mean  pr^^eneipns  tp  lemming,;  but 
it  is  displayed  with  so  little  parade  and  ostentation,  that  the 
bookisiprinted  jB^t . a  conntrjr.  press,  which  could  not  supply  £he 
proper  types  for  the  quotatioa  of iChrysostom  and  t)ther.  (xreek 
wnters^^iD:  their  own  Language.  A  short  specimen  or  two  will, 
we.:appr)ehend,  be  >sufiGieat:.to  Justify,  the  opinion,: which  we 
have  1  expressed  of  thisA  wovk.  Commenting  upon. the-.  Collect 
fin*.tbe>SisD4ay  afitr  Cbristmas-^ay ;  aad  speakixig  of  '^  Rege* 
nerationiat  Baptism/*  he^obsewes,  J^at, 

**  Thus  chw/igfid  Jbpth  h\  condition  a,i»d  in  name^  we  are,  Cscrip{uraU^ 
^p^ittgtj^bifpi  qgqin — ^^gen^alCf  chapged/rom  a  state  ofnirathy  to  a 

ttate  i^ grace. 

'**  Sut  8pirituari\fe^  a^  well  cu  natural  life^  requires  to  he  continuaUy^ 
^tupporied.;  or  our  new  birth  will  not  profit  us, 

"  To  this  end,  it  ia  necessary,  that  the  grace ^r««  given  at  baptism, 
as  the  quickening  jninci^e  of  spiritual  life,  shoaM  be  continually  re* 
new^'  in  us ; '  because,  since  day  by  day  we  offead  against  the  perfect 
Iftiv  d^^od,  we  6f  course '/ofybtV  the  friotleges  of  the  covenant,  by 
hfiiiBMng  the  c0Mli^«oii«  <^i^it ;-  and 4an*ecov«r  them,  only  by  that  gvade^ 
toiaa8ii«e><«s*of«ihi»fa#vaur  bapiiini  «raa  tbe^ledge.*' 

I^e-Charaeter  of  fit  Paul  is^ketehed  with  much  fcficiiy,  in 
tfieeonmieBt  upea^e  CoHeet  which  celebrates  his^cimiFerBiom 
We  can  afford  room  only  for  apairt^f  it.' 

^  To  a»a»atii£al -dignity  of onind*  md  a comniaRi|ifie^i^9ftnee,  he 
added  great  attainments*  He  was  deeply  learned,  and  thereby  enabled 
to  cope  with  the  learning  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  the  philosophy 
of  the  Oentiles.  All  hU  powers  were  well  directed.  He  knew  aU 
the  springs  df  hunmn  action,  and  touched  them  with  a  master's  skill. 
Hence  there  is  a  remarkable  adaption  of  sentiment,  style,  and  manner, 
to  the  different  people  or  individuals  amongst  whom  he  ministered  *« 
To  the  lawless  sailors  in  tibe  storm,  he  declared  at  once  his  call  to  be 

*  1  Cor.  is.  32. 
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divine*.  Before  the  Athenians,  who  were  of  elegant 'injiicfe,- smoothr 
manners,  and  a  keen  sensibility  of  any  opposition  to  their  >Tational,  op 
devotional  prejudices  ;  before  them  he  studiously  avoided  an  abrfipt 
declaration  of  his  call  from  heaven.  He  declared  to  them  no  new  God ; 
but  proposed  to  open  their  understanding  to  a  fuller  comprehension  of 
the  very  Being  whom  they  did  worship.  His  address  to  them  upon 
seeing  their  altar  dedicated  *  to  the  unknown*—- is  the  finest  instance 
on  record  of  the  application  of  eloquence  to  the  honour  of  Godf.  In- 
deed, he  exhibited  in  his  conduct  before  all  men,  a  rare  combination 
of  different  excellencies.  Unyielding  in  principle,  he  was  yet  of  most 
finished  address,  and  polished  manners  X  •  The  self-respect  which  set 
him  at  ease  before  kings,  was  tempered  with  an  humility,  which  made 
him  courteous  towards  all  men." 

•  »  . .  ■  , 

We  have  not  selected  these  passages  as  being  better  than,  the 
generality  of  the  work,  which  is  marked  throughout  by  sound 
judgment  delivered  in  perspicuous  language ;  and  displays  uni- 
formly considerable  ability  and  familiarity  with  the  topics  which 
it  discusses.  We  noticed  indeed  one  observation,— which  pro- 
bably escaped  Mr.  James  in  one  of  those  nodding  moments,  to 
which  all  authors  are  liable, — that  seems  to  us  to  be  hardly  cor- 
rect. Speaking  of  the  conduct  of  Herod  in  the  murder  of  the 
innocents,  he  describes  it  thus,  "Hurried  on  to  madness  by 
these  combined  feelings,  and  not  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
spiritual  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  could  not  interfere  with  Aim, 
whose  kingdom  was  of  this  worlds  he  sent  forth  and  slew  all  the 
children  that  were  in  Bethlehem.*'  Now  we  certainly  do  not 
mean  in  any  manner  to  apologize  for  the  inhuman  cruelty  of 
Herod :  but  it  does  seem  to  be  implied  here  that  he  possessed 
a  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  Messiah's  kingdonij 
which  probably  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  countrymen  at  that 
time  had  or  could  have  had.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  we  our- 
selves may  mistake  Mr.  James's  meaning,  and  at  any  rate,  it  de- 
tracts very  little  from  the  merit  of  a  work,  which  we  consider 
upon  the  whole  to  be.  one  of  the  most  sensible  and  useful  books 
of  the  sort  we  have  ever  perused. 

•  Acts  xxvii.  23.  f  Act*  xiii.  22.  +  Acts  xxvi.  27, 29. 
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The  two  Main  Questions  in  controversy  between  the  Churches  of  Eng* 
.  land  and  Rome,  stated  and  discussed^  with  reference  to  Dr.  Doyle* s 
assertion  of  the  Practicability  of  a  Re-union  ;  and  in  reply  to  the  most 
.  important  parts  of  Dr.  Milner's  "  End  of  Religious  Controversy,'*  and 
J,  K.  LyS  Seventh  Letter  on  the  State  of  Ireland.  By  James  Ed-* 
WAKD  Jackson,  M.A»  Ficar  of  the  United  Parish  of  Ardee^  in  the 
Diocese  of  Armagh.  8vo.  Pp.  SOO,  10s.  6d.  London.  Rivingtons. 
18^5. 

The  Church  of  Rome  is  peculiarly  successful  in  the  address 
with  which  she  accommodates  her  mode  of  attack  to  the  situa- 
tion and  genius  of  its  object.  To  the  Oriental  idolater  she 
appeals,  with  the  irresistible  pomp  and  display  of  her  ritual,  and 
allures  him  with  idols  yet  more  gorgeous  and  in  far  better  taste 
than -his  own.  To  the  humbler  members  of  her  own  commu- 
nion she  addresses  no  language  save  that  of  the.  Deity  whose 
prerogatives  she  assumes.  She  would  as  soon  condescend  ta 
rest  her  claims  on  the  basis  of  external  evidence,  as  that    ;     / 

-  ''  Heaven's  free  subjects  might  their  rights  dispute^ 
Lest  God  himself  should  seem  too  absolute.'^ 

Wlien  Protestantism,  more  especially  the  Church  of  England,, 
is  the  object  of  the  proselytizing  spirit  of  Rome,  a  tone  essen- 
tially differing  is  assumed.  The  reader  can  scarcely  trace  in 
Bellarmine  and  Bossuet,  in  Mr  Butler  and  J.  K.  L.,  the  lan- 
guage of  a  church  glorying  in  immutability.  If  report  speak 
truly,  and  Dr.  Doyle  and  J.  K.  L.  are  really  identified,  the 
Protean  qualities  of  the  church  appear  to  be  transferable  to 
individuals.  One  point  at  least  is  certain,  which  is,  that  this 
lofty  and  uncompromising  queen,  clothed  with  the  sun,  and 
having  the  moon  beneath  her  feet,  the  sole  depositary  and 
source  of  truth,  no  sooner  comes  fairly  in  collision  with  those 
who  have  rejected  her  authority  and  denied  her  pretensions, 
than,  forgetful  that,  without  the  most  grievous  inconsistency, 
she  can  never  reconcile  her  own  infallibility  and  their  rectitude, 
she  is  disposed  to  admit  that,  after  all,  the  differences  are  so 
slight  that  they  may  be  easily  adjusted. 

We  are  ready  to  allow  that  this  stratagem,  like  most  others 
in  the  same  quarter,  is  sufficiently  seducing,  although  exposure 
will  render  it  perfectly  innocent.  Externals  are  the  very  life 
and  soul  of  Popery ;  and  it  is  to  their  influence  generally  on  the 
human  mind  that  she  owes  the  exterit  and  duration  of  her  em- 
pire. Like  the  unsubstantial  forms  of  heroes,  which  epic  gods 
and  goddesses  create  to  preserve  their  favourites,  and  divert  the 
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pursuer  from  his  purpose,  the  arffumeitts  of  the  Papists,  how- 
ever ingeniously  contrived  to  mislead^  are  no  sooner  vigorously 
pursued,  than  they  ttielt  into  airy  vanity.     Y^  we  cannot  but 
entertain  very  cotisiderabfe  gtatittkde  tbwatcb  stitdi  as'Will^im- 
deiliake  to  track  and  dfedlf^ate  lkk0  ri^aidom    f  be  eyftsi  <iif  efU 
fHual  diisuhioni  and  the  notorfour  iiil^ffri^  ol  the  Rosush 
Church  in  thi^  respect,  areistoessaiitljr  set  beibw nftaakicteteo- 
tertible  ai^umtot»  of  tka  ]ieeessitv»;  6r,  at  l^ftt,(t)ieexpQdieqicy 
of  reyelrting  to  her  maternal  discipiiwi.    The  known  oppoi^ition 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  every  thing  wild*  and  extrayagwt 
in  religious  opinion,  and  the  present  actual  state  of  Sectarianism 
in  this  6ottiitr^/  ai^  eonsideried  arefragaMe  auioliMrics^  of  this' 
posftion ;  and  the  Romamsis  hojl^e  ta  vednee  » to^  the  MetsisHy^ 
of  ^dttiilfing  ihe  kiAdliiiifity  of  tkeSr  ohttchi  ev,  at  least,  mk 
ce^ng  to  Its  ebtmnfmiett  as  a  mattev'  of  expediemTf *  ^  And  an 
Ifhe  Church  of  Reme  is  little  sempvkmi^  fe«>eetiiig:  Ae  conmnr 
tfotts  sentimenta  of  her  pvosvlytei^  piovided  they  render  ther 
^e  extefnal  hmsa^c^,  si  4rght  conmssbn  of  this  himd  wohUi 
Ii^  aiiii^  #MaSd  if  it  proevred  buC  onecewFert,  of  whCM  cnn^ 
victions  tre  Miostld  Ibea?  faMesdantly,  ercik  wbeiir  it  might  su^  tluei 
church  he^raelf  to  ab(disb  or  forget  heip  politic  aduusnoos. 

No  considerate  ChHstiani.  eevtais^,  would  vpder^ahie  the 
l^essings^  or  disre|(axd  the  duty  of  spiritual  union}  and  no 
Christian  community  labours  mcnre  to  pronu>te  it  than  the 
Church  of  England*  An  argument  Ibunded  wx  the  interests 
of  religious  concord  is  certain  to  meet  with  attention  froni  her  z- 
so  powerfully  are  her  members  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  this  sentiment^  that  the  only  danger  is  lest  they  should  sa- 
crifi.^e  to  its  indulgence  points  of  stul  graver  concern.  When 
St«  Paul  charges  us  to  '*  l^fideavour  to  Ikeep  th^  unity  of  the 
spirit,"  the  very  expression  implies  tbat  this  will  not  luways  be 
possible ;  it  is  indeea  an  injunction  of  similar  import  to  another 
precept  of  like  authority^  **  as  much  as  in  you  heih,  live  peace- 
ably with  aQ  men.  £very  man  knows  that,  constituted  as  the 
world  is,  the  best  Christian  will  not  always  be  able  to  live  \u 
universal  peace ;  and  if  tie  does  his  best  endeavour  so  to  live, 
he  has  fulfilled  the  requirement  of  his  Master.    If  the  price  of 


Spiritual  unity  is  a^  great  advantage,  but  spiritual  error  is  a  far 
greater  evil :  and,  if  they  become  inseparable,  the  liw  of  duty 
cannot  be  mistaken.  On  points  of  church  discipline,  or  infe* 
rior  matters  of  belief.  Christians  cannot  separate  without  the 
&ia  of  schism ;  because^  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  two 
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persons  should  h^  miijiitely  agreed  in  such  cases,  the  tendency 
qf  3uch  conduct  is  the  ruin.of  the  visible  Church.  But  in  great 
W<i  essentia^  ppintSi  affecting  the  very  foundation  of  Christian 
b^ief— such  as,  for  instance,  the  Rule  of  Faith, — we  cannot 
coQ^Qi^ntiousJy  hold  different  opinions,  from  the  communion  to 
i^hich  we  externally  belongs  Separation  in  such  cases  is  not 
schi^matical,  but  an  imperative  duty ;  unless  indeed  the  bond 
of  spirit9al  union  b^  deemed  so  sacred,  that  its  integrity  must 
be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  teachjing  and  receiving  for  the 
^ord  o{  God  what  yfe  believe  to  be  the  commandments  and  in- 
ventions oJ[  Qian. 

:  Direct  and  palpable  as  this  course  appears  to  be,  the  Roman- 
istft  atili  Q94e^yQvir  tp  raise  mists  about  it.  They  tell  us,  that,, 
I^QW^y^  fpeciouj|.si^<?b  i^ci^^pning  may  appear  a  jprior;;  it  is  hot 
^QinifiirfiQk^ji  by  ^;icperimen.t«  The  principle  of  the  Reformation 
{thjS^y  4rg9^)  bfts  led  tp  mbcbkfs  which  it  never  contemplated ; 
^nd  thi^  gi:eat  variety  of  Protestant;  sects,  the  perniciousness  of 
sp^e  of  their  tenets^  acknowledged  even  by  the  Anglican 
ChvM^^b  herself  tp.be  more  objectionable  than  those  of  Rome, 
added  to  th^  evils  of  spiritual  disunion^  are  more  than  sufficient 
tp  cpunterba^ce.  any  «^pparent  a.d vantage  derived  from  d.  prin- 
f}p^  whic^b,  however  plausible  in  speculation,  is  found  to  be  de- 
feciiye  m  practtce,*  This  argument,  which  has  created  much 
^ffici^ty  \^  tbe  ni^ids  of  many  well  meaning  Pr9testahts,  re- 
l^inds  us  of  the  w^U  known  algebraical  juggle,  by  which  1  is 
proyed  equal  tp  2.  An  artful  substitution  is  made  during  the 
course  of  the  argument,  by  which  "  airy  nothing",  is  invested 
with  1^  t^uigible  ^>rm,  ^*  a  local  habitation  and  a  name."  The 
st^te  ojf  religious  knowledge  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  is 
carefully  kept  in  the  bapk  ground,  an4  unanimity  of  profession 
sturdily  ^vaneed  as  ap  equivalent  for  unanimity  of  belief.  That 
jiopDa^  Catholic  countries  have  no  sects,  is  true:  but  what  is 
the  reason?  The  Church  of  i^ngl^nd,  did  she  adopt  similar  me- 
thods to  those  of  her  sister  of  Rome,  might'be  as  little  incom- 
moded by  sectarianism.  Religious  toleration  allows  the  expres- 
sion of  opinions,  which,  however  inaudible  under  a  coercive 
tvstem,  can  no  more  be  extinguished  by  bigoted  oppression 
than  the  fires  of  iEtna  by  the  winters  snows.  The  opi- 
ruon  of  man  must  every  where  be  uncontrollable,  and  Pro-^ 
testantism  does  nothing  more  than  permit  it  to  be  expressed. 
Mr.  Blanco  White  has  given  us  an  insight  into  what  mai/  be  the 
sentiiQ^ntis  of  a  professed  Papist.  The  lower  orders  of  the 
ayowed  members  of  the  Ropaan  Catholic  churdi  have  as  incom- 
plete potionis  oh  the  creed  of  their  communion  as  hav6  the  cor- 
tespQnding  orders  with  us ;  and  the  only  reason  why  the  pulpit 
' 2      
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with  them  is  not  deserted  for  the  tab»  is,  that  tabs  are  inter- 
dicted. But  wiQ  any  reasonable  man  affirm  that  this  is  a 
healthier  state  of  religion  with  the  individual  ?  In  what  respect 
are  the  miracles  of  Joanna  Southcott^  so  Hberally  charged  oil 
Protestantism,  inferior  to  those  of  St.  Apoline,  a  person  whose 
yery  existence  is  questionable  ?  The  only  difference  that  we 
can  see  is  this : — ^AU  countries  have  abundant  examples  of  su- 
perstition and  ignorance:  but  in  Protestant ^ states  tbey  are 
tolerated  and  ridiculed,  while  in  the  Roman  Catholic  they  arc 
sanctioned  and  encouraged,  unless  they  happen,  which  is  rarely 
the  case,  to  be  adverse  to  the  popular  faith.  Let  any  unpreju* 
dice^  man  take  a  survey  of  continental  society,  or,  where  this 
may  be  impracticable,  let  him  collect  one  from  the  most  respect- 
abfe  and  credible  travellers;  and  when  he  has  done  this, let 
him  compare  the  state  of  religious  knowledge,  and  the  influence 
of  religious  motive  which  he  there  finds,  with  the  corresponding 
features  of  his  own  country :  and  then,  amidst  all  our  varieties 
of  religious  denomination,  he  will  find  riotbing  so  startling  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  objection.  We  throw  out  the  challenge  with 
no  apprehensions  for  the  result. 

Discovering,  however,  that  we  are  unmoved  by  argument 
in  favour  of  spiritual  union  inseparable  from  spiritual  error;  and 
that  we  are  no  less  proof  against  the  sleight  which  would  make 
experience  contradict  our  reasoning,  (as  though  one  should 
measure  the  sides  of  a  triangle  to  prove  two  of  them  less  than 
the  third,  in  the  teeth  of  demonstration,)  the  Romanist  pomes 
up  with  his  ^*  ratio  ultiina :"— *  Since  you  object  to  join  us  because 
we  differ  with  you  on  certain  points  which  you  deem  essential; 
Revise  those  points ;  we  believe  you  will  find,  after  all,  that  we 
are  perfectly  agreed.*  Such  is  the  proposal  actually  made  by 
Dr.  Doyle,  and  which  has  given  rise  to  the  masterly  work  be- 
fore us. '  As  we  do  not  possess  the  Doctor's  writings,  we  must 
give  his  words  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Jackson. 

"  *  The  union  on  which  so  much  depends,*  says  Dr.  Doyle  (the  pre-^ 
late  alluded  to)  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Robertson,  which,  however,  breathes 
a  spirit  very  different  from  that  of  conciliation,  '  is  not,  as  you  have 
jostly  observed,  so  difficult  as  appears  to  many. .  •  •  It  is  not  difficult  ; 
for  in  the  discussions  which- were  held,  and  tbe  correspondence  wbidi 
occurred  on  this  subject  early  in  the  last  century ;  as  well  that  in  wKch 
Archbishop  Tillotson  was  engaged,  as  the  others  which  were  carried  on 
between  Bossuet  and  Leibnitz  ;  it  appeared,  that  the  points  of  agree- 
xnent  between  the  Churches  were  numerous,  those  on  which  the  par* 
ties  hesitated,  few,  and  apparently  not  the  most  important.'— Again,  in 
another  part  of  the  same  letter,  this  prelate  goes  on  to  say:  — '  It  may 
not  become  so  humble  an  individual  as  I  am,  to  hint  even  at  a  plan  for 
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elBecting  so  great  a  purpose,  as  the  union  of  Roman  Cadiolics  and 
Protestants,  in  one  great  family  of  Christians ;  hut  as  the  difficulty  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  at  all  proportioned  to  the  liiagnitude  of  the  ob- 
ject to  be  attained^  I  would  presume  to  state,  that  if  Protestant  and 
Catholic  Divines  of  learning  and  a  conciliatory  character,  were  sum- 
moned by  the  crown  to  ascertain  the  points  of  agreement  and  di6rer- 
ence  between  the  churches,  and  that  the  result  of  their  conferences 
were  made  the  basis  of  a  project  to  be  treated  on  between  the  heads 
of  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  of  England  ;  the  result  might  be  more 
favourable,  than  at  present  would  be  anticipated.  The  chief  points  to 
be  discussed  are,— the  Canon  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  Faith,  Justifi- 
cation, the  Mass,  the  Sacraments,  the  Authority  of  Tradition,  of 
Councils,  of  the  Pope,  the  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy,  the  Language  of 
^leXitiirgy,  Invocation  of  Saints,  Respect  for  Images,  Prayers  for  the 
Dead.  On  most  of  these,  it  appears  to  me,  that  there  is  no  essential  'dif- 
Jerence  between  the  CcUhoHcs  trnd  Prottstant's  ;  the  existing  diversity  of 
opinion  arises,  in  most  cases,;  from  certairv  forms  of  words  which  ad* 
mit  of  satisfaotory  explanation,  or  from  the  ignorance  or  miscQncep* 
tions  which  ancient  prejudice  and  ill-will  produce  and  strengthen,  but 
which  could  be  removed  : — they  are  pride  and  points  of  honour  which 
keep  us  divided  on  many  subjects,  not  a  loVe  of  Christian  humility^ 
charity,  and  truth.'    Ibid."    P,  2. 

From  all  that  we  know  of  the  conduct  and  productions  ojf 
Dr.  Doyle,  we  do  not  feel  much  inclined  to  give  him  ci^edit  for 
a  very  disinterested  love  of  abstract  truth  or  harmony.     His 
proposition^  too,  certainly  implies  somewhat  of  the  marvellous. 
That  men  of  the  greatest  learning,  educated  themselves  tinder 
the  Romish  discipline,  and^  consequently,  well  understanding 
the  sense  of  the  Roinish  doctrines,  should  separate  themselves 
from  that  church,  and,  rather  than  renounce  the  grounds  of 
separation,  endure  d^ath  in  its  most  painful  forms;  that  the 
Romish  authorities,  on  thfe  other  hand,  should  use  every  exer- 
tion to  procure  recantation,  and  unrelentingly  inflict  extreme 
punishment  in  every  instance  in  which  such  recantation  was 
not  tendered,  when,  all  this  while,  both  parties  were  essentially 
agreed,  is  a  supposition  not  readily  admissible.     However,  it  is 
one  which,  certainly,  claims  attention.     If  the  Church  of  En- 
gland has  during  this  period  been  separated  from  the  church  of 
Rome  on  frivolous  and  unimportant  grounds,  she  is  certainly, 
what  the  Romanists  call  her^  a  schismiatical  church,  and  it  is 
time  that  she  acknowledge  her  error,  and  endeavour  to  repair 
the  evil  consequences  of  her  apostasy.     Although  centuries 
have  past,  duritig  which  she  has  refused  to  communicate  with 
Rome^  nevertheless,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  this  refusal  is 
founded  on  no  sufficient  reasonUi  we  may  feiel  indeed  humiliated 
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at  the  convictaon,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  ^ve  up  all;  that  our  fa- 
thers, contended  and  died  for* 

Our  readers,  may,  perhaps,  be>  startled  at  Dr.  Doyle's  cata- 
logue of  points  on  which  there  exists  no  essential' difference  be- 
tween the  churches.     On  this  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  enter ; 
but  his  insinuation  that  the  same  view  of  the  question  has  be- 
fore been  taken  by  the  Church  of  England  herself,  deserves 
some  notice.    We  confidently  assert  that  on  no  occasion  has 
the  Church  of  England  expressed  any  such  opinion^    En- 
lightened inembers  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  sometimes  re-: 
garded  the  beau^  and  ordei?  of  h^r  structu^^  y^Mh  adniiratioDs 
«j(i4  althpugh  9ot  ei^tirely:  able  ta  divest  theniselves.  q£  celigiws 
p^ejttdicet  Mve  felt  AsAtom  to  dhare  her  comnuuuoDb*    Ta 
tl^r  proposals  ot  alliance  she  has  always  liste^d  with  respect. 
Dn  the  other  handi  designing  Romaiusts  have  povpoady  ex- 
'  teouatedf  the  grounds  of  her  dissent :  and  to  these  >slie  has  been 
ever  ready  to  rire  a  &ir  and  satisfactory  reply.    '^  The  corres* 
pondence  whidi  o6curred  on  this  subject  eany  inlastoentmy/' 
itHuded  to  by  Dr.  Doyle,  is  the  celebrated  discussion  between 
Archbishop  Wake  and  the  Sorbonne  divines;  in  which  the 
Church  of  England  assuredly  m^e  no  concession  of  the  kind. 
Th^  truth  ^jt  thut,  on  (bat  occasion  many  of  the  di^aogoiQhed 
c^rgy  of  Frao/cei  provoked  by  the  fiMvfous  tyrani^cal  B^ 
*'  UnigenituSj"  wfre  for  appei^Ung  i^inst  the  P^p^  tP  &  g^pe- 
ral  Council  of  the  ecclesiastical  states  of  the  reaioti.    The  lau- 
guagCi  i^  particular,  of  Dr.  Dupin,  of  the  Sorb^nmBi  induccKl 
Mr^  Bfauvoir,  chaplain  to  the  Ear)  pf  Stair,  then  at  Parie,  tQ 
give  Archbishop  Wake  aQ  ihtimatiQQ  that  a  sepanatienj  in  point 
of  goYernmenty  between  the  OaHican  and  Romish  chuvqh^s  was 
fiiQt  improbaJt>le.    The  Poctor*  indeed,  expressly  ivished  for  an 
un}on  between  those  pf  England  and  France.    Qn.tbis  a  qbr- 
respond^lp\ce  ppeiied  between  the  Archbishop  aiid  the  ^orbonne 
Posters,  whicQ  may  be  seen  at  length  in  App^n<tix  IV.  to 
Coote's  edition  of  Mosheiip,  Vol.  V  I.    from  this  it  appears  that 
the  first  great  object  which  the  Arphbishop  had  in  yiew  wi^  tot 
detach  tl^em  from  ^  superstitious  reverence  for  the  See  of  Roi^e 
"— appiiit  wiiic^i  he  considered  essential  to  all  refoiTQiatiopin  doc- 
trine aQd  discipline.    Insulted,  however,  as  the  Gallican  diyine^ 
hftd  beep,  thev  had  uqI;  strength  of  mind  utterly  tp  r^tiounce 
the  P^p^  auU^prity ;  and.  the  death  of  Dr.  Pupin  hunseU}  the 
]giildest  wd  poio^t  ppnciliatqry,  if  not  the  mogt  learned  Qi  them 
4]],  in  ibe  midst  of  the  negpciations  conspired  with  the  tyranni- 
e^l  Apwdwct  pf  the  French  court  tp  prush  the  prppee4i»gs  aitor 
getfe^r •    y nwillwg  ^  ^a^  the  Doctor  to  renpianee4he  authprity 
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o£  the  Pope,  a  pobt  on  wluch  the-.  Aifchbishop  wm  inflQj»bte^ 
it  is  tnie  that  he  made  great  conceseoons.  in  o^r  respeAts,.    We 
know  not  how  &r  it  id>  probable  thai  Dr.  Doyle- woidd^gOr with 
hinu    He  only  allows  Tradition  in.  interpretation^  or  eonfirmiir 
tion of  Scripture;  as  a  witness^ratiber  than  an  authority :  be  alb 
tsibutea  a  verjf  e^vocal  authorilgr  to  the  Apocrypha^  whic^h  ber 
calls  deuteroeanomcal :  his  notions  of  fi^eHfrill  and  justificatiosi 
appear  precisely  our  own:  works  of  supeseseogatioft  be  dismisr^ 
sea  with  a  yery  inoffensive  definition :  be  admits  the!  ^ossi^HiiXY 
Of  ERROR  i^  THE  CHURCH  OF  RoliE,  althougb  he; wflL  not  ad-« 
mit  the  fsdlibility  of  a  Council  receiii^ediby  tbe  udiversal  churc^b.? 
be  consideirs  the  r^^spect  paid  to  images  and  iteU/eks  as  maIiTbh^ 
OF  PERFJscT  iNDiPFERENCE ;  i^  tbd  Same  light,  be-  i^^4s  tbf^ 
«elehratapaofDi«ine<  Service  in  a«%  unknown  tongas :  %fi  i^fim 
the  bene$ta  pf  the  Eucharist  tO!  all  bul.  the  &y^&y  •  beioonsji-r 
4ers  xoffimtmioa  in^  both  kind%iodi£fe]!e»t :  bet  MhVQyiff^,  ^Rivs^e^ 
ja  j^^RRY  2  admits^  the  validity  oCout  ordio«|]!E» ;  aigul  entjreliji 
»ppi^ves.Qur  disc^tine  and  liturgy*  Witibi  aU  this  dwiposlMb^ii  im 
the  part  of  Dr«  Dupin  to  concede^  a»d  witb  evenr  wi«h  on  tb^ 
part  of  the  ArchbiAK>p  to  surrender  any  piointof  mibor impor-i 
tance,  some  conditions  of  albaoce  stiU  remajnedj  with  vshjpbno 
tu)nscientiou»  member  of  the  £ngfisb  Church  could  compljt 
The  five  PopisI^  s^irameots, — ^tbe  sacrifice  of  tb^  massj^-f 
above  all,  the  authority  pf  the  Pope^  bowevef  modified^  wera 
inadmisfidbl^*    With  r^ard  to  Archbishop  TiUotsoUj  we  C9i^ 
pot  conceive  from,  what  source  Dr.  Doyle  can  have  drawn 
even  the  most  slender  appearance  of  eoneessioi^  made  by  bim ) 
we  have  perused  several  live^  of  this  eminecyt  prdate»  and  coib 
8«dted  several  histories  of  the  time^  but  are  uttevl^r  unable  tq 
find  any  thing  to  counten^iuoe  such  a  supposition;  ajid  wUbren 
apect  to  ^ossuetji  whose  work  the  state  of  his  tinea  made  it  ^n 
pedient  flox  Rome  to  3anctji((>ii>  few  need  be  told  that  it  is  among 
the  very  choicest  spepiiui^n^  of  Jesuitical  aopbistry  and  inge^ 
pioua  equivocation*    Moreover,  the  eorrespondenee  faetwoen 
Bossnet  and  Leibnitz  had  no  refereiice  tothe  tenets  of  tb^ 
Church  of  Englandji  but  to  the  general  prlnctpte  of  the  Ber 
fprmation :  so  that  had  the  arguments  of  the  Frencb  Prelate 
prevailed)  the  point  proved  would  have  been«  not  the  identity 
of  the  Romish  and  Reformed  tenets^  but  the  unexceptionable 
truth  pf  the  former* 

With  all  these  misrepresentations  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Doyle. 
Mr.  Jackson  is  willing  to  give  his  proposal  the  minutest  ^n4 
most  respectful  consideration:  and  this  be  ba3  done  in  3p  a4r 
mirable  a  manner  that  to  us  be  appears  to  have  i^et  th^  quest^ojp 
fpy  ever  at  rest*    He  does  not  pursue  1>X'  JPoyl^  tb>*9Vgh  90 
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the  subjects  which  he  has  so  strangely  collected  as  points  of 
coincidence  between  the  churches;  he  gives  no  opportunity 
for  other  writers  to  augment  or  diminish  the  number  of  these 
points  ;  he  regards  them  all,  not  as  principles,  but  as  conse- 
queliceB :  the  root  of  the  separation  is  the  object  to  which  he 
turns  his  whole  attention.  He  discusses  in  a  most  luminous 
and  powerful  manner  the  two  great  questions  pn  which  depends 
every  member  of  the  controversy,  namely  "  the  rule  of  faith," 
and  "  the  authority  of  the  church."  These  two  subjects  are 
set  before  the  reader  in'  the  broad  daylight  of  ecclesiastical 
learning,  and  the  result  is  the  most  complete  exposure  of  the 
shallowness,  bad  faith,  and  false  reasoning  of  the  authors  men- 
tioned in  the  title ;  the  most  triumphant  establishment  of  the 
perfect  sufficiency  of  Scripture,  and  the  most  entire  defeat  of 
the  arrogant  pretensions  of  Rome.  This  our  readers  must  be 
content  to  believe  on  our  assertion,  unless  they  think  it  worth 
their  while  tp' peruse  the  work  itself,  which  will  not  bear  a  cur- 
sory view,  but  requires  to  be  studied  and  reflected  on.-  Such 
siv  do  this  will  find  themselves  well  repaid ;  and  we  believe  our 
opinion  will  be  abundantly  countenanced  by  their  suffrages. 
J  The  character  of  the  work  being  so  strictly  argumentative 
that  extracts  would  scarcely  give  our  readers  a  better  idea  of 
the  argument,  than  selections  from  Euclid  would  exhibit  an 
intelligible  view  of  geometry,  we.  shall,  in  our  extracts,  confine 
ourselves  to  those  collateral  subjects  which  Mr. 'Jackson  has 
incidentally  treated,  and  which  are  extremely  important  as 
eichibiting  the  principles  and  sentiments  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Romish  Church  in  Ireland.  It  is  right  at  all  times,  and 
it  is  necessary  in  these,  that  the  most  complete  information 
should  exist  on  the  real  character  of  those  persons,  whose  ex- 
clusion from  political  power  is  continually  represented  as  a 
most  unjustifiable  act  of  oppression,  and  a  most  important  in- 
jury to.  a  large  portion  of  the  British  empire.  The  Roman 
Catholic  laity  are  loud  in  their  protestations  against  that  disin- 
gcnuousness  and  double  dealing  which  is  charged,-  with  the 
best  historical  confirmation,  on  the  Church  of  Rome.  ^  Let  us 
see,  then,  in  what  light  their  clergy  regard  the  expediency  of 
equivocation.  Our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  they 
JUSTIFY  this  practice  by  the  example  of  the  Apostles ! ! ! 

•*'  In  the  institution  of  that  Gospel,  which  was  to  be  preached  *  to 
every  creature,'  and  which  is  hidden  *  only  to  them  that  are  lost^ 
J.  K.  L.  informs  us,^  that  there  existed  a  sort  of  Freemtuonry.  As  the 
Mosaic  Dispensation  had  its  secret  meaning  which  was  connded  to.  the 
Rabbies,  and  which,  we  must  suppose,  is  carefuUy  preserved  in  those 
works  of  prime  authority,— the  Talmud,  the  Masora,  and  the  Cabala ; 
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— ^as  the  heathen  priests  and  sagf  s  had  their  exoteric  and  esoti^ric  doc- 
trine, the  former  fitted  for  the  credulous,  and  the  latter  for  the  initiated 
into  their  edifying  mysteries ;  so  the  crafty,  though  inspired,  Apostlj^a 
had  a  secret  doctrine,  which  it  is  revolting  *  to. common  aense^  tQ  Jb#r. 
lieve,  that  they  would  '  expose  in  writing  to  the  pagan  world  to  b^ 
scoffed  at,  or  to  the  undisciplined  Neophytes  to.  be  thought  lightly  of/. 
—Letter  7th j  p.  193.  This  hidden  doctrine,  which  consisted  of 
nothing  less  than  '  those  mysteries  and  sacraments,  which  constitute 
the  life  and  essence  of  the  Christian  Pispensation,'  was  imparted,  he 
gives  us  to  understand,  by  the  Apostles  to  their  successors,  and  fron) 
them,  it  has  descended,  as  the  precious  depositum  of  Tradition,  to  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  to  J.  K.  L.  and  to  his  brethren  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Clergy  of  Ireland,  and  elsewhere.  T  > 

"  What  the  Apostles,  therefore,  openly  preached  to  the  people,  ox; 
what  is  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  comprises  only  certain  pp-' 
pular  tenets,  selected  as  the  least  likely  to  shock  prejudice,  apd  to, 
draw  down  odium  on  the  new  religion : — '  the  life  and  essence  of  the 
dispensation'  were  kept  in  reserve  for  the  initiated.  On  this  supposi- 
tion one  of  these  two  things  must  be  true,  (if  we*  admit  that  the  Apos-, 
ties  themselves  were  sufficiently  informed.)  and  both  of  them  are.alxi|Os| 
equally  irreconcileable  with  fair  dealing :  either  the  Apostles  belijeyed, 
not  what  they  wrote  and  taught  openly,  or  they  dared  not  write  and 
teach  openly,  all  that  they  believed  *. .  Now  thjs  is  monstrpiis.— , 
J.  K.  X.  tells  us,  that  it  is  *  common  sense.'  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not 
common  honesty ;  and  that  a  calculating  and  time-serving  policy, 
could  alone  ^  have  taught  the  Apostles'  thus  '  to  dispose' of  the  trust 
committed  to  them.'  One  of  them,  however,  disclaims  theToul  impu- 
tation, in  so  many  words.  "I- have  not  shunned,'  says  he  to  the 
Elders  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  not  to  a  select  few,  but  .to  the  as- 
sembled body,  together  with  the  Church  of  Miletusr-*' I  have  not 
shunned  to  declare  unto  you  the  whole  counsel  of  God.'  Acts  xx.-  ^7*. 
-—It  seems  that -we  are  to  doubt  his  sincerity  : — for,  says  J.  K^L. 
V7ith  the  most  Jesuitical  casuistry,  '  common  sense  teaches,  that  w& 
should  not  throw  pearls  to  swine,  expose  what  is  sacred,  to  the  insult 
of  the  profane,  or  render  it  vile  by /amiltarityi  to  the  crowd,*  lathis  be. 
tbe  maxim  of  his  school,  we  may  learn  to  set  a  just  value  on  the  ex- 
positions and  palliations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  tenets  lately  put  forth, 
which  are,  by  this  account,  but  so  many  lures  tp  draw  the  unsuspecting^ 

*  "  This  was  tbe  abomioable  pretence  of  the  heretics  in  TertuUian's  days* 
'  Solent  (bsretici)  dicere:  non  omnia  apostolos  scisse;  eadem-agitati  de» 
mentia,  qua  riirsus  convertiint,  omnia  quidem  Apostolos  scisse,  sed  non 
omnia  omnibus  tradldisse.'    TertuUlian  de  prsescript.  hoeret.  cap.  22.     See 
also  cap.' 25.    <Ipse  (Cbristus)  dooebat  lueernam  non  sub  medio  obstrui 
aolere,  sed  in  candelabrum  oonstitui,  ut  luoeat  omnibus  qui  in  domo  sunt.' 
Haec  ApostoU  aut  neglexerunt,  aut  minime  intelleij^eruni,  si  non  adiraplove- 
runt,  abscondentes  aliquid  de  lumine,  id  est,  JDei-verbo,  de  Cbristi  Sacra- 
mento. '  Neminem,  quod  scio,  verebantut*,  noo  ludaeorum  vim,  non  Ethni- 
oorifm .......  multo  magis,jam  credentibus  ecclesiis  nihil  subtraxissent,  quod 

aJtis  paueis  seorsum  demandarent.'  lb;  cap.  26.'^ 
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cMiwd  «f  la^cetliSt  withhi  tho  eirele  of  Roiiifah  atiiAdrkjri  ttnffi  dieir 
ttami^Xbaai  and  flufajugftied  underatai&dingt  am  mspdated  for  the  leeicit 
lUEid  offoiiive  dogmas.  Tlus  du^lkity,  1.  K.  L*  juttifits  bjr  die  ex- 
ample of  tKat  veiy'St/Pauly  who,  aa  ire  'have  seen,  dwavowa  hfor 
kituaelf.  *  ThHs,  St.  Pad  -teemed  to  kfMv  n&tMng  m  pMkf  san^ 
Jes^s  OhHst,  and  faim 'enicified ;  but  he  adds,  that  he  tpoke  miedxm 
etnumgii  ihe  perfect'  P.  92.  The  shamelessness  of  this  declaration 
is  only*  to' be  equalled  by  its  ignoYance.  I  cannot  prevail  iiponinysi^ 
to  use  moite  measured  terms.  Who,  thinks  he,  were  the  first  that  ha^ 
the  effrontery  to  ascribe  this  double-deding  (o  the  Apostle  ?  Certain 
heretics  in  the  days  6f  Irenams,  who  appealed  in  support  of  their  ab- 
aurd  tenets  to  asupposefd'^eere^  tradHion,  handed  dapn  ty  St.  Paid. 
The  father  confutes  their  notions,  since  f^re/i»ec2' to  be  judged  hy 
the  sure  test  of  Scripture,  by  shewing  them,  that  the  voice  of  all  pure 
Tradition  did  but  accord  with  those  Scriptures  which  ihey  rejected; 
and^J.  K.  L.  has  mistaken*  the  objection  and  assertions  of  the  heretics, 
as*  stated  by'IrensHis,  for  that  father's  own  opinibn.  *  When,'  says 
IrcMsfeus,  ^  they  are  reproved  out  6f  dcripture,  they  fall  to  acctmng  the 

BcripMres  ihemeehes •as  if  they  he  not  of  sttficieht  aaihorityf  arid 

ihat^h^'Pnilh  camM'he  fmnd'out  dfthenif  hy^ihoteyenonitkatkmM 
1»t  the  'Tradkitin ;  lor  that  wasnot  delivercfdf  by'wrtting,^ut  bywotd 
^f  moridi.  For  nfhith  catue  Paul  imd,  *-  We  gpeakyviidam  -among  them^ 
that  itte  pefrfect*  Adv.Heer.  lib.  !iL*cap.'!2.  ^Itfis'thcbereticrwho 
Afus 'pervert  the'wo^ds  of  the  Apostle,  aiid  J,  K.  L.  ihrplichhr  receives 
di^r  silly  sophistry  as  the  reasoning  of  the  fhther."   'P.  1 1 1  • 

Fcom  a  ju8t«fioalaon:^f  equivocal  ^dealing  oo  die:f)art  «f 
J.  K.  L*9  and  of  wliioh  be  hinsself  (if  the  inreirakntreonjeeteiee 
be .  tcue)  has  aflEcMrdedi  a.  conspieuous  pvactical  iUuatratian  eke* 
where/tid-h'we. to  an- exemplification  of  the  same  (Rmmah) 
ApoatoUe-'Virtue  by-  Dr.  'Mimer. 

'  <*  Th^  first  passage  which  he  adduces,  is  the  relation  preserved  by 
Eusebius ;  in  Which  St.  Igtiatius  is  said  to  have  *  exhorted'the  Christians 
who  got  access  to  him  in  his  passage*  to* Rome^  *  to  guard  themiselves 
against  the  rising'  heresies,  arid  to  adhere  with  the  utmost  firmans  to 
the  Tradiiions  of  the  Apd^tlei.*    End  of  Controv.  p.  33. 

'  *''The  advice  was  worthy  of  the  maortyr ;  but  what  has  it  to*  do  wiih 
AcntiuestioA  ?  'For  any  thfaig  that  appears  hi  7)r.  ilftfn(9r*<  >gf«^ 
these  Traditions  of  the  Apostles  might  be  precepts  recorded  in  the 
New  Teaianteiit  r  and  then  thtore  is  ^o  cMltraivemy^if^iq^tiriff^'dv^ 
oUigati^xn  ;*  or  if  they  were  doctrines  recolrd^  no  whare^'wiH  itfbllowy 
becatfse  credit  was  aue  to  theoi,  When  dscerfained  to  hav^proCeedld 
&^>m  the  Apostles,  by.  the  eopsenti^t  /teatiniony  of  the  'VtAi>erM 
Ohufchin  an  age  botderingon  the  Afi08to)ic,ithatthe!aame'4aredit  4S 
dae  to^'the  Traditions  of  a'jK<^efrt//ar'  Church  1^0 -years- llfter^^ 
variance  Wfth  every  other  part  bf  the  Christian,  community  t  .The 
Romanists  seem  always  to  foi:get,.  that.  the>  question  betwaea  tbedohaabd 
us,  regards  not  any  dUferem^t  iiaautbority^ibetweei»iwteti4lie«^^ 
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tan  be  proved  to  fcave' delivered,  etdier  Ay  wrifemff,  or  .by  woid'ef 
inoudi ;  but  tarns  wholly  on  the  proof  of  the  fact  ^  certfiin  disputed 
doctrines  haTiiig  been  delivered  by  themi  whidi  are  not  oomaiQedt 
either  literally  or  impliedly,  in  Scripture.  And  if  it  had  been  Igoto- 
titts|s  intention  to  recommend  to  his  charitable  Visitors^  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation,  the  Invocation  t>f  Sidiifs,  ihe  boniBge  paid  to 
Images,  the  belief  of  a  Purgatory,  and  tte  'value  of  Indulgences  and 
Prayers  in  getting  good  men  out  of  this  state  of  sadSermg^;  it  mustbe 
■confessed,  that  hi»  advice  made  but  a  very  transient  impression  on 
their  minds,  as  no.  traces  of  these  tenets  and  practices  are  to  be  found 
,in  the  Church,  until  ihany  centuries  aher  the  death  of  that  martyr. 
To  say  that  the  Traditions  of  the  Apostles  are  to  be  observed,  is  to  say 
nothing ;  unless  we  be  told  hpw  to  distinguish  the  Apostles'  Tradi- 
tions from  those  which  do  not '  belong  to  them.  From  the  credibility 
ofTradition  in  one  age  near  the  Apostolic,  we  cannot  infbr  its  credibi- 
lity in  very  distant  ages,  when  all  the  circumstances  which  once  recom- 
mended it  to  belief,  are  manifestly  altered. 

**  Such  are  the  observations  naturally  suggested  by  this  passage  of 
Ignatius,  as  it  is  given  in  Dr.  Milner's  text.  But  what  must  be  said 
of  his  fairness,  if  he  hasiEictuaUy  stopped,  short  in  tlie  middle  of  a  si- 
lence, omitting  the  very  part  which  would  mar  his  intended  conclu- 
sion. According  to  Dr.  Milner,  Ignatius  said  nothing  more  than  that 
they  were  ^  to  adhere  to  the  Tradition  of  the  Apostles ;.'  according  tp 
Eusebius,  he  added,  *  which  fbr  the  sake  of  security  he  thought  it  i^- 
cessary  should  be  drawn- up  in  writing,"  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii. 
.C.  34s,  Tiv  virep  atrffiaXeiac  «^at  e'yypd<j>(ttg  ri^-q  fiapropovfievoc  ^iarvir6v<rOai 
dyayKaov  iiytiro.  The  passage  is  obscure,  perhaps  corrupt ; — aiid'I 
pledge  not  myself  for  the  accuracy  of  the  rendering ;  which  is,  how- 
ever, that  of  able  scholars  ;  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  that  in  e^h 
of  the  various  senses,  in  which  the  words  are  capable  of  being  under- 
stood, they  Import  a  condemnation  ojf  Tradition,,  as  an  unsafe  veh|ote 
of  truth  ;  the  very  contrary  of  that  position,  which  the  preceding  part 
of  the  passage  is  cited  by  iJr.  Milner  to. prove.  '  After  thisispecimen,' 
aay  certain  contenipi^rary  critics  who  have  furnished  me  vrith  it,  '  c^ 
Dr*  Milner's  mediod  of  citing  the  Fathers  and  ecdesiastical  history, 
we  may  well  be  excused  the  task  Of  following  him  through  his  other 
quotations^  and  shall  content  ourselves  with  affirming,  that  not  one  of 
the  passages  to  which  he  refers,  establishes  his  position  ;  and  that  in 
those  whic£  at  first  si^ht  appear  to  his  purpose,  it  is  only  because  lie 
liaa  artiully  availed  huns^lf  of  the  equivocal  signification  tifth^  word, 
TritdkiJon ;  which  in  those  passages  is' tised  in  its  most  extensivesensis, 
^nd  mieans  doctrine  in  general,  whether  writ^n'or  nhwrittin  \  but 
which  he  applies  to  oral  Tradition  alone.'  "    P*  154. 

Mr.  Jackson  hot  only  shews  that  Dr.  M5hiei?'bA^Stfpt>t*fe*»«* 
passages  which  would  utterly  ruin  his  argument^  buihe  has'aUo 
^tdduced  an  instance  "where  this  candid  cdttroveraiBUst  bos^ 
for  diifferent  purposes,  adopted  lotally  different  translations 
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of  the  same  pas^^e  of  Ireiiaeus.  As  this  is  a  'most  curious 
specimen  of  unblushiDg  negligence  of  controversial  character, 
we  shall  subjoin  it.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  third  Book 
**  adversus  Hcereses,"  and  the  third  Chapter. 

•  •  • 

:  ^  Ad  banc  enim  ecdesiani  (Bomaiiam)  propter  .potentiorem  princi* 
palitatem  necesse  est  ^mnem  convenire  ecolesiani ;  hoc  est,  .eos  qui 
sunt  undique  fideles.". 

Of  the  great  superiority  of  the  Church  at  Rome  to  any  other 
in  the  apostolical  ages^  we  cannot  doubt,  on  account  of  the 
high  eulogiiim  passed  oh  it  by  St.  Paul ;  and  the  intercourse 
which  the  Christians  of  that  city,  as  the  capital  of  the  known 
world,  entertained  with  those  of  all  other  countries,  gave  theni 
great  and  conspicuous  advantages.  These,  in  the  time  of  Ire- 
nsduss  ^^  produced  their  natural  fruits  in  rendering  their  pqs^ 
sessors  the  acknowledged  centre  of  Christian  faith  and  know- 
ledge. This  Father,  therefore,  naturally  recommends  the 
Church  at  Rome  as  the  purest  fountain  of  Christianity ;  and 
the  reason  he  assigns  is,  that. on  Account  of  the  superior  dig- 
nity of  the  city,  being  the  seat  of  government,  all  churches 
would  necessai'ily  resort  to  her ;  that  is,  as  he  himself  explains 
the  expression  "  the  faithful  every  where" — ^members  of  all 
churdies. 

Dr.  Milner,  willing  to  substantiate  the  authority  of  Romish 
Tradition,  translates  the  passage  in  question  thus :  "  for  with 
this  Church  all  others  agree ;"  but  when  the  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  See  is  the  object  of  proof,  the  same  words  are  rendered, 
"  to  yhich  every  Church  is  bound  to  conform,  by  reason  of  its 
superior  authority!"  Surely  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment 
here.  , 

We  win  select  otie  more  passage  from  Mr.  Jackson's  work 
and  have  done.  The  charge  that  she  is  built  on  the  founda- 
tion of  King  Henry  VIII.  has  been  perpetually  brought 
against  the  Church  of  England,  although  repeatedly  and  dis^ 
tinctly  refuted.  It  is  here  answered  briefly,  but  clearly  and 
irrefragably.  .     ^ 

**  He  (Dr.  Milner)  must  have  been'sesisible,  thoi^gh  hi^  words  ijiq>ly 
the  contrary  *,  that  the  English  Church  is  not  foutided  '  upon  Henry 
the  VIII.,  Edward  VL,  and  their  successors.' .    It  is  neither  Luther's, 

•  ** '  If  they'  (Bishop  Porlens  and  his  "  fellow-writerB^*)  *  could  even  suc- 
ceed in  proving,  tbat,Chrtst  bad  not  built  bis  Church  upon  St.  Peter-and 
his  successors,  and  had  not  given  to  them  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
it  would  remain  for  them  to  prove,  that  be  bad  founded  any  part  of  it  on 
Henry  Till.  Fdward  YI.,  and  their  successors,  or  that  he  had  given  the 
mystical  keys  to  Elizabeth  and  her  successors."  End  of  Controv.  Letter  46, 
p.  336.  .    •  •       '    -  . 
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nor.Me]ancthon%  nor  Calvin's,  nor  Cranmer's  Church*  It  is  a  truej 
'  though  not  an  unerring  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  *  founded 
on  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  heing  the  chief 
corner-stone.'  It  is  no  modern  Church,  dating  its  existence  from  its 
separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  *  The  Church  of  England  be* 
fore  the  Reformation,  and  the  Church  of  England  after  the  Reforma-^ 
tion,  is  as  much  the  same  Church,  as  a  garden  before  it  is  weeded^ 
and  a  garden  after  it  is  weeded,  is  the  same  garden;  or  a  vine  before 
it  be  pruned,  and  after  it  be  pruned  and  freed  from  the  luxuriant 
branches,  is  one  and  the  same  vine.*  Bramhall's  Works,  p.  62.— 
Purified  from  its  corruptions,  it  was  established  by  law,  and  taken 
into  alliance  with  the  State  ;  of  which  it  has  ever  shewn  itself  the  en* 
lightened  supporter,  by  its  steady  and  warm  attachment  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  order,  of  loyalty,  and  of  civil  liberty. — Were  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  like  manner,  established  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  (which  God  avert!)  could  it  on  that  account  be  said  to  be 
&>UQded  on  a  Popish'  Parliament  and  a  Popish  Monarch  ? 

"  Again ;  he  miist  have  known  that  Elizabeth  claimed  no  ^  myisti- 
cal  keys ;'  but  on  the  contrary,  refused  the  title  of  '  Head  of  the 
Church/  lest  it  should  be  taken  in  the  objectionable  sense,  in  which 
Dr.  Milner,  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  perversely  interprets  it ; 
and  that  it  does  not  now  form  part  of  *  the  style*  of  the  kings  of 
England."    P.  289. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  congratulate  the  United  Church 
on  the  possession  of  i^o  valuable  a  minister  as  Mr.  Jackson, 
While  sound  learning,  rigid  and  powerful  argument,  and  a 
catholic  spirit  of  Christianity,  animate  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Church,' she  has  fittle  to  fear.  To  Mr*  Jackson  the 
Church  in  Ireland  is  most  deeply  indebted.  If  that  country  be 
ever  emancipated, — not  from  political  restrictions,  which  only 
affect  a  few  individuals,  but  from  the  fetters  of  a  spiritual 
8lave]^,-^it  will  be  the  work  of  such  men  as  otu*  present 
author* 


A  short  History  of  the  Church  of  Christy  from  the  close  of  the  Sacred 
Narrative  to  our  own  times.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools,  or  of 
those  persons  to  whom. the  size  of  the  Church  History  of  the  late  Mr. 
Milner  (should  that  valuable  work  ever  be  completed)  would  be  an  oh-^ 
jection.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fry,  B.  A.  (late  of  University  College, 
Oxford,)  Rector  of  Desford  in  Leicester  shire,  ^c.  S^c.  8vo.  Pp. 
614*     12s.     London.  Duncan.  1825. 

Bi&FORE  we  offer  our  judgnlent  upon  the  Execution  of  this  work^ 
we  think  it  but  right  to  permit  the  author  to  explain  his  owd 
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views  and  intentLons  in  its  publication* .  These  will  appear  veiy 
distinctly  from  a  few  short  extracts  from  the  Preface. 

**  The  'new  Plan'  of  Mr.  Milner,  which,  omitting  a  great  deal  of 
what  is  found  in  most  other  ecclesiastical  histories,  would  confine  our 
attention  chiefly  to  the  concerns  of  '  real '  and  not  '  merely  nominal 
Christians'  has  heen  followed  in  the  present  work.  And  where  the 
guidance  of  this  valuable  historian,  and  that  of  his  learned  continuatop, 
the  late  Dean  of  Carlisle,  cease,  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  trace  out 
the  same  plan  for  die  ages  subsequent  to  their  narrative.  The  pve- 
sent  work,  however,  is  upon  a  very  reduced  scale.  Its  limits,  in 
order  to  suit  the  convenience  of  a  different  class  of  readers  or  pur« 
ehasers,  are  confined  to  a  single  v(^ume.  The  history  referred  to^ 
already  extends  to  five  full  sized  octavos ;  and,  if  its  future  continua>> 
tors  do  justice  to  the  plan,  it  cannot  occupy  less  than  as  many  vofaimeB 
more. 

'*  A  pleasing  result  of  the  researches  conducted  on  this  plan  is,  tbati 
amidst  themulti&rious  annals  of  corrupted  Christianity,  there  is  evi- 
dence siill  extant,  that  a  body  of  faithful  believers,  who  '  held  the 
mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  good  conscience,*  have  existed  in  every  age, 
from  '  the  time  that  the  Fathers  fell  asleep,'  down  to  our  own  timee, 
when,  I  trust,^  we'  may  say,  in  the  language. of  the  Apostle— ** The 
Epistle  of  Christ,  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living 
God,'  '  in  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart,'  may  be  '  known  and  read  of  all 
men.'  This  is,  *  the  eternal  Church'  against  which  the  gates  of  hell 
cannot  prevail,' "  &c.  &c.   P.  vii. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Fry  is  usually  clear  and  unaflfected-^ 
qualities. in  writing  which  cannot  be  too  much  praised  and  ad* 
mired :  but  he  has  also  occasional  obscuritiesj  of  which  this  is 
an  instance. 

"  Co^ld  the  '  Christian  imnd'  be  coi3i3ulted,  I  am  persuaded,  that  wa 
should  be  struck  with  the  samenesM  of  truth,  as  taught  of  God,  in  every 
age."     P.  ix. 

What  is  intended^  by  the  ^*  Christian  mirid,"  here,  it  is  not 
easy  to  discover :  **  the  sameness  of  truth"  meJaiis  of  course  those 
doctrines  of  which  the  author  is  the  decided  advocate,  and  the 
diffusion  of  which  is  probably  the  principal  object  of  the  work 
before  us.  In  wha.t  follows,  there  seems  to  be  some  confosion 
between  the  ideiitity  of  these  doctrines  and  their  truth.  He 
urges  in  their  favour^  that  they  have  always  been  opposed  by 
the  same  arguments.  If  this  is  applied  to  their  identity^  it  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  It  concerns  nobody  to  dispute  it. 
But  if  it  is  advanced  in  support  of  the  truth,  it  is  certainly  n 
somewhat  singular  proof  Qi^ny  doctrine  to  say,  that  it  has  a^ 
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ioays  been  denied,  and  opposed  by  the  same  mode  of  reasoniog; 
But  let  Mr.  Fry  speak  again  for  himself. 

"  The  Christian  system,  when  administered  with  life  and  power,. has^ 
in  every  age  been  the  same :  and  the  proof  is  this — that  we  find  an 
exact  agreement  eoncerning  i{  in  the  hostile  views  of  its  sagacious 
opponents,  and  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  arguments  by  which, 
in  their  appeal  to  the  common  judgment  of  mankind,  they  would  de- 
hver  it  over  to  ignominy  and  reproach.  Observe  the  description  which 
the  philosophers  Celsus  and  Porphyry  present,  of  the  preaching  and 
doctrine  of  the  Christians  in  the  age  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers*  And 
again,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  remark  the  objections 
which  are  so  lucidly  stated  in  Minucius  Felix,  against  the  doctrines 
then  taught  by  the  Christians.  Compare  with  these  objections,  ^e 
calumnies  of  the  Pelagians  against  the  doctrines  defended  by  Augustin^ 
in  the  fifth  Centnr^.  Observe  how  the  same  inferences  are  drawn  from 
the  doctrine  which  Luther  taught,  by  Aleander,  the  papal  advocate, 
at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  in  the  year  15%\  ;  and  the  uniform  language 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Reformation,  on  several  other  occasions  ;— « 
the  manner  for  instance,  in  which  the  Popish  Bishop  Gardiner  ex- 
presses himself,  on  Archbishop  Cranmer's  publication  of  the  first 
Book  of  Homilies.  And  lastly,  compare  the  reasonings  and  objections 
— and  even  the  very  language  of  the  less  wary  of  more  modern  op- 
ponents of  *  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.^ "  P.  xi. 

Like  a  skilful  general,  Mr.  Fry  has  here  availed  himself  of 
an  advantage  which  in  literary  warfare  is  sometimes  practicable* 
<j^  selecting  the  adversaries  with  whom  you  would  engage. 
Had  we  time  to  give  him  regular  battle,  we  should  come  for- 
ward with  very  difiPerent  allies — ^but  notwithstanding  this  great 
advantage,  so  untenable  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  ground  which 
he  undertakes  to  defend,  that  even  with  these  antagonists  he  has 
the  worist  of  the  conflict.  It  b  no  easy  matter  to  answer  the 
arguments  of  those,  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  predestination  as 
taught  by  Augustin,  or  those  of  absolute  election  and  reproba- 
tion as  maintained  by  Calvin ;  or  who  doubt  whether  all  that 
was  good  in  religion  was  centered  in  the  extravagancies  of  Wes- 
ley  and  Whitfield.  Yet  such  seems  to  be  the  creed  of  Mr. 
Fry,  who  in  almost  every  page  of  his  book,  treats  these  as  the 
genuine  doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  leading  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  system  of  faith  which  he  trusts  will  ulti* 
mately  be  every  where  triumphant.  As  the  nature  of  his  work 
leads  him  merely  to  state  these  matters  historically,  he  seldom 
Btops  to  oflfer  any  reasoning  of  his  own  in  their  support:  He 
contents  himself  with  recording  and  rejoicing  in  the  periods  when 
they  prevail,  and  in  lamenting  over  those  of  their  depression. 
We  are  not  therefore  called  upon  to  enter  into  a  regular  exa- 
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mination  of  them ;  or  to  shew,  as  we  coold  do  easily,  but  not 
very  briefly,  what  has  repeatedly  been  shewn — that  they  are 
founded  upon  a  very  limited  and  partial  view  of  the  Scriptures ; 
and  are  utterly  at  variance  with  its  general  spirit,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  doctrines  of  our  Saviour,  as  recorded  in  those 
Gospels,  whose  name  they  are  made  exclusively  to  assume. 
Nor  do  we  admit  that  they  are  fairly  to  be  considered  as  the  ' 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  as  laid  down  in  our  Articles  and 
Liturgy,  regarding  them  as  expounding  but  not  as  controlling 
or  superseding  the  Scriptures. » 

No  one  can  doubt  our  high  veneration  and  regard  for  the  au- 
thors of  the  Reformation.     But  we  would  nevertheless  seriously 
ask  Mr.  Fry,  whether  he  is  really  convinced  (as  he  seems  to  be) 
that  all  Scriptural  knowledge  suddenly  reached  its  acme  of 
perfection  in  the  age  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Cranmer  ?    An  age 
in  which  hardly  any  man,  however  eminent  for  learning,  ability, 
or  virtue,  (with  the  exception  of  Erasmus),  doubted  that  it  was 
lawful,  nay,  obligatory  upon  a  Christian,  to  bum  alive  his  fel- 
low Christian^  for  a  mere  difference,  a  conscientious  difference, 
of  opinion  upon  points,  upon  which  certainty  never  has  and  pro- 
bably never  will  be  obtained.    Would  it  not  be  most  extra- 
ordinary, if  after  more  than  a  thousand  years  of  complete  dark- 
ness upon  the  subject  of  Religion,  a  few  individuals  should  at 
once  attain  a  degree  of  illumination  upon  it,  to  which  the  study 
and  experience  of  three  centuries  more,  the  most  intellectual 
which  the  world  has  ever;  known,  have  been  able  to  add  no- 
thing ?     Was  it  not  extremely  natural  that  a  system  of  doctrines 
which  arose  in  the  heat  of  opposition  to  the  errors  of  Rome, 
should  in  some  instances  be  carried  rather  too  far?  Is  there  not 
a  safe,  a  rational,  and  a  scriptural  medium,  between  popish 
merit,  and  the  absolute  decrees  of  Qalvin  ?    We  are  satisfied 
that  diere  is.    We  believe  none  but  a  small  minority  of.Cbiisr 
tians  ever  thought  otherwise.    And  we  trust  that  the  advocates 
of  those  opinions  will  never  constitute  a  majority  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Jesus.     In  fact,  what  have  tl;iey  to  stand  upon,  but  a  very 
few  obscure  or  doubtful  texts  of  St*  Paul;  opposed  to  number- 
less, passages  of  Scripture  (not  excepting  the  same  Apostle 
himself,)  the  clearest  dictates  of  reason,  discarding  which,  the 
Scriptures  themselves  are  uselessj, — and  the  universal  experi- 
ence of  mankind  ? 

We  regret  extremely  that  Mr.  Fry  has  judged  it  to  be  incum- 
bent upon  him,  to  give  such  frequent  and  decided  marks  of  bis 
approbation,  to  what  we  deem  a  very  mistaken  view  of  *'  the 
doctrines  of  grace  :'*  in  what  we  should  otherwise  consider  a  very 
good  and  useful  abridgment  of  ecclesiastical  history.    That 
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he  has  done  so,  we  could  produce  abundance  of  passages  to 
prove.  But  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent. 

He  quotes  from  ''the  confession  of  the  Bohemian  Waldenaes 
in  the  16th  century'*  amongst  other  positions  these — 

"  They  hold  that  by  faith  in  Christ,  men  are,  through  mercy,  freely 
justified,  and  attain  salvation  by  Christ,  without  human  help  or  merit. 
They  teach  also,  that  no  man  can  have  this  faith  by  his  own  power, 
will,  or  pleasure ;  that  it  is  the  gift  of  God,  who,  where  it  pleaseth 
him,  worketh  in  man  by  his  Spirit.  They  assert  that  all  who  have 
been  and  shall  be  saved,  have  been  elected  of  God  before  the  founda* 
tion  of  the  world ;  and  thai  whoever  upholds  free-will,  absolutely  de- 
hies  Predestination  and  the  grace  of  God."     P.  243. 

Will  our  readers  believe  that  in  the  nineteenth  century — -the 
coBunent  of  Mr.  Fry  upon  all  this  is  couched  in  these  terms  ? 

"  All  this  is  so  like  the  language  of  the  first  Reformers,  that  one 
might  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  Waldenses  had  relighted  their 
lamp  from  the  fire  which  came  down  from  Heaven  in  tlie  days  of  Calvin 
and  Luther."    P.  244. 

In  a  note  respecting  the  controversy  between  Luther  and 
jErasmus  upon  Iree  Will,  he  thus  expresses  himself:     , . 

•  "The  system  of  Erasmus  proceeds  upon  the  principle  of  allowing 
'some  little  to  the  powers  of  fallen  man ;  and  I  believe  his  intention  to 
be  good,  as  he  thereby  hopes  to  remove  some  difficulties  and  incon- 
veiiiencies,  and  to  reconcile  certain  apparently  contradictory  passages 
of  Scripture.  But  the  system  entirely  fails  in  its  object."  &c.  &c. 
P.  310. 

It  is  but  doing  our  Author  justice  to  say,  that  he  is  not 
ashamed  of  his  creed ;  he  is  any  thing  but  what  is  called  a  trim- 
ming Calvinist. 

"  On  the  doctrines  of  Predestination  and  Grace,"  he  observes, "  now 
called  Calvinism,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  wherein  Calvin,  and  the 
Divines  of  whose  circle  he  was  the  centre,  differed  from  Luther,  or  from 
Augustin  before  him.  The  great  distinguishing  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
formation, Justification  by  Faith  alone,  he  taught  also  like  Luther,  per- 
haps with  greater  correctness  and  distinction,  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  faith  which  justifies,  and  the  assurance  it  should  give  to  the  be- 
liever's mind."     P.  348. 

And  in  a  note  we  have  this  curioua  apology  for  the  conduct 
of  Calvin  respecting  Servetus. 

**  The  cruel  death  of  Servetusi  who  suffered  for  heresy  at  Geneva, 
j>y  the  sentence  of  the  Magistrates  of  that  city,  while  Calvin  presided 
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over  the  churchy  ia,  with  great  want  of  just  discrimination,  and  with 
some  degree  of  ignorance,  oflen  referred  to,  as  particularly  marking  the 
character  of  Calvin,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  other  reformers, 
A  hatred  to  the  doctrines  to  which  his  name  is  applied,  is  probahly  the 
cause  of  this.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten,  that  it  was  the  common  opinion 
of  the  age^  that  the  magistrate  ought  to  v\%\t  with  capital puni$hment2iXi 
teachers  of  heresy  in  fundamentals,  and  blasphemers;  An  exception 
should  perhaps  be  made  for  Luther,  who  doubted  the  policy  ^  rather  than 
the  justice  of  it.  All  the  reformers  were  of  this  opinion.  The  gentle 
Mdancthon  praises  the  magistrates  of  Geneva  for  tliis  very  act,  and 
expresses  his  very  great  surprise,  that  any  one  should  call  in  question 
its  justice  or  propriety."  P.  349. 

Such  is  his  oum  account  of  the  state  of  Christian  knowledge 
in  an  age,  beyond  which  he  can  discover  no  improvement  in  that 
respect,  and  to  which  he  perpetually  refers  as  to  a  standard  of 
theoretical  perfection*  Ic  et,  it  shoiUd  seem  that  he  is  occasion** 
ally  perplexed  with  the  diiBculties  which  are  inherent  in,  and 
in  our  judgment,  destructive  of,  his  favourite  system.  For  a( 
page  S70  we  find  this  note : — 

*'  The  author  of  a  late  publication,  *  the  Book  of  the  Church,'  calls 
the  doctrines  of  Tindal  *  Fatalism.'  Is  there  no  distinction  between 
the  notions  of  pagan  philosophy,  distinguished  by  this  term,  and  what 
Luther,  Calvin,  Bucer,  Cranmer,  and  all  the  metropolitans  of  the 
church  of  England  till  die  time  of  Archbishop  Land,  taught  as  reveal- 
ed in  Scriptiure,  respecting  *  the  determined  counsel  and  foiiekaowledge 
of  God?'*' 

We  take  it  for  granted,  that  if  he  could  have  stated  in  what 
the  distinction  consuts,  he  would  have  done  so.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  this,  that  pagan  fatalism  is  consistent  enough  with  pagan 
mythology,  but  Calvinistic  fatalism,  or  absolute,  irrespective, 

Eredestination,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  Reve^ 
ition. 

We  had  marked  manv  other  passages  of  this  sort  for  quota- 
tion, but  of  which  our  limits  forbid  the  insertion.  Let  it  suf- 
fice to  say  that  our  author  is  very  steady  to  his  creed,  which, 
as  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  has  remarked,  is  indeed  very  con- 
sistent with  itself.  He  strictly  observes  the  old  rule  of  Horace, 
V  seryetur  ad  imum  qnalis  ab  incepto  processerit." 

From  the  Preface,  in  which  Mr.  Fry  intimates  that  those  of 
his  persuasion  are  the  only  ''  real  and  not  mecely  nominal 
Christians — ^the  body  of  faithful  Believers — ^the  eternal 
church*' — from  whom  those  who  differ  he  describes  as  "  oppo- 
nents of  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God ;"  he  proceeds,  in  the 
Apostolic  age,  to  denounce  as  guilty  of  ^'  damnable  h^esjfi  those 
who  denied  Justification,  as  including  a  tiih  to  final  sedimUon^ 
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to  be  o£  faith  akmeJ"  In  the  beginning  of  ike  fifkh  Century, 
his  eagle  eyes  discover  a  few  of  his  favourites^  where  we  con* 
fesd  we  should  not  have  looked  for  them,  amongst  the  northern 
barbarians,  who  overturned  the  Roman  Empire. 

**  And  what  did  indeed  mdte'glad  the  city  of  God*  although  the 
fiem  race  of  gentiles  have  trampled  her  beneath  their  feet  for  many 
years,  this  inundation  of  nations  brought  with  it,  from  their  wild  and 
savage  abodes,  a  remnant  to  be  saved  according  to  the  election  ofgracCf 
and  the  promise  is  yet  to  them  and  their  chilchen :  a  subject  of  praise^ 
I  trust,  to  me  and  to  my  readers,  at  this  day/'    P*  119. 

In  this  a^e,  of  course  Augustin  attracts  much  of  his  notice 
a»d  some  of  his  praise.    But  the  latter  is  bestowed  rather  spa- 
ringly.   The  Bishop  of  Hippo  does  not  go  far  enough  for 
him. 

**  Augustin's  Divinity  (he  says)  puts  one  part  of  salvation  for  the 
whole,  and  the  manifested  effects,  for  the  secret  and  eternal  cause  which 
is  revealed  to  faith/' .  • .  And  again — '*  To  what  Augustin,  and  some 
of  his  contemporaries  have  said,  respecting  that  *  grace  of  the  Spirit 
which  conquers  lusts  and  temptations'  and  purifies  the  heart,  nothing 
need  be  abstracted, .  nothing  can  be  added.  Those  who  really  expe^ 
rienced  the  truth  and  efficacy  of  this  work  of  grace,  were  safe — safer 
than  they  could  know  :  without  the  experience  of  this  work  ofgrace^  we 
have  not  the  faith  which  justifies"  P.  1 4 1 . 

.  In  die  long^  night  of  eleven  hundred-  years,  which  succeed 
this  period,  the  author  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Hallam's  very 
able  History  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  between  Mohammed- 
anism and  Popery,  real  religion^  and  particularly  what  Mr.  Fry 
considers  to  be  such,  is  completely  buried.  He  catches  a  glimpse, 
however^  of  that  "  eternal  grace  *  which  Gregory  acknowledg- 
ed' " — amongst  the  converts  made  in  this  Island^  by  the  mis-^ 
sionaries  of  that  Prelate.  But  how  are  we  to  understand  this 
mysterious  reflection  ? 

**  I  cannot  but  conceive  the  pretension  of  the  missionaries  to  mi-. 
raculous  powers^  to  be  an  awful  characteristic ;  for  as  the  Bishop  of 
Rheims  had  wrought  miracles  in  the  sight  of  Clovis,  and  the  King  of 
the  Goths  ia  Spain  had  been  won  by  the  same  testimony  from  heaven, 
so  Augustin  wrought  miracles  in  the  sight  of  the  King  of  Kent."  P.  18 1 . 

At  length  the  glorious  Reformation  arrived,  respecting 
which  our  readers  are  in  possession  of  Mr.  Fry's  sentiments. 
But  alas !  as  a  faithful  historian^  which  he  is,  he  is  shortly 
pbliged  to  record  the  decline  of  his  favourite  system  in  this  be- 
nighted land. 

^*  As  Arnunianism  grew  into  fashion,  the  other  party,  who 
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held  the  doctrines  of  the  Refbraiation,  began  to  be  called 
'  doctrinal  puritans.*  "  At  this  time,  he  stigmatizes  as  "  ri- 
diculous'' an  order  of  King  James^  which  hardly  deserves  that 
character. 

"  *  That  no  preacher,  of  what  title  soever,  under  the  degree  of  a 
Bishop  or  Dean  at  the  least,  do  from  henceforth  presume  to  preach  in 
any  popular  auditory,  the  deep  points  of  Predestination,  election,  repro- 
bation, or  of  the  universality,  efficacy,  resistibility,  or  irresistihility  of 
God's  grace ;  but  leave  these  themes  rather  to  be  handled  by  the 
learned  men,  and  that  moderately  and  modesdy,  by  way  of  use  and 
application,  rather  than  by  way  of  positive  doctrines  ;  being  fitter  for 
the  schools  than  for  simple  auditories.' " 

"  This  was  in  fact,  (he  continues)  to  throw  into  the  shade  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  give  such  a  prominency  to  the  prac- 
tical precepts  of  religion  that  it  differed  litde  from  a  system  of  mere 
ethics ;  which,  indeed^  was  the  gradd  aim  of  Arminius  and  the  Re- 
monstrants." 

In  the  following  reign  matters  became  still  worse ;  and  we 
find  our  author  lamenting  that  "  through  the  divisions,  and  dis- 
sentions,  and  the  factious  spirit  of  the  times,  and  through  the 
prejudices  and  jealousies  which  remained  against  their  doctrines 
when  these  times  were  over,  the  light  of  the  Reformation,  as  a 
national  profession,  may  be  said  to  have  been  nearly  extinguished 
in  England." 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Fry,  as  an  ecclesiastical  Histo- 
rian, that  he  touches  as  little  as  possible  any  matters  of  a  po- 
litical nature ;  and  where  from  thrir  inseparable  connection  with 
his  subject,  he  cannot  avoid  it,  his  narrative  is  always  concise^ 
and  his  sentiments  uniformly  moderate  and  just.  Thus,  in  no- 
ticing the  death  of  Archbishop  Laud,  his  dislike  of  that  Pre- 
late's principles  does  not  betray  him  into  any  impropriety  of 
expression. 

"  An  early  victim,"  he  observes,  "  to  the  Scottish  alliance,  and  to 
their  covenant,  was  Archbishop  Laud  himself,  the  memory  of  whose 
errors  must  all  be  huried  in  the  injustice  of  his  sentence,  and  the  con- 
duct of  his  rancorous  persecutors."    P.  55S. 

And  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  is  thus  dispas- 
sionately but  not  unfeelingly  mentioned. 

.  "  The  candid  judgment  of  posterity,  has  generally  acquitted  Preshy- 
terians  and  Independents,  and  indeed  any  other  religious  sect,  as  such, 
of  the  guilt  of  the  murder  of  their  sovereign*  Bishop  Warburton  de- 
scribes the  perpetrators  as  a  third  party,  rising  out  ofthe  ferment  of  the 
self-denying  ordinance ;  a  swarm  of  armed  enthusiasts  who  outwitted  the 
patriots,  outprayed  the  puritans,  and  outfought  the  cavaliers."  P.  564* 
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With  the  religious  opinions  of  any  of  the  various  fanatics, 
who  arose  during  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  Mr.  Fry  of 
bourse  claims  no  kindred ;  though  we  think  they  may  in  gene- 
ral  be  traced,  irregularly  perhaps,  to  the  same  source  from 
whence  his  own  are  legitimately  descended;  and,  in  particular, 
the  **  inward  light  of  the  quakers"  seems  to  bear  a  close  affinity 
to  the  doctrine  which  he  holds  concerning  "  the  experience  of 
the  work  of  grace.'* 

Of  any  participation  in  the  religion  of  Charles  II.,  a  con- 
cealed papist,  or  of  James  IL,  an  avowed  one,  we  freely  acquit 
him.  But  in^his  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  divinity  of 
this  period  we  can  by  no  means  concur. 

• 

"  The  state  of  religious  instruction  at  this  period,  may  be  known 
from  the  writings  of  Tillotson,  Sharp,  Atterbury,  Sherlock  &c..  If  as 
writers  they  were  superior  to  the  Divines  of  the  former  age,  in  the 
manner  and  philological  beauties  of  their  discourses,  in  doctrine  and  in 
matter  they  were  far  inferior.  I'hough  able  advocates  for  the  church 
of  England  against  Popery,  and  for  revelation  against  infidelity,  and 
most  eminent  as  morar instructors,  yet  they  afforded  but  a  very  unfre- 
quent,  faint,  and  cold  exhibition  of  those  peculiar  truths  of  the  gospel 
which  the  reformation  had  restored."  Again, — "  With  some  excep- 
tions, we  cannot  say  that  the  great  Bishops  and  divines  whom  the  revo- 
lution brought  into  power,  made  any  efforts  to  restore  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation."  Even  the  Dissenters  felt  **  the  chilling  influence"  of 
this  period.  ^'  Whenever  they  have  departed  from  what  is  called  Cal- 
vinism^ the  congregation  has  evidently  felt  the  change ;  it  has  been 
arrested  in  its  growth,  and  after  a  time  visibly  decayed." — "  When, 
therefore,  we  review  the  state  of  religion  in  the  former  part  of  the  last 
century,  both  in  the  general  church  and  amongst  the  Dissenters,  we 
are  led  to  reflect,  that  except  in  some  few  churches  and  congregations 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were  in  a  manner  lost,  and  the  effect 
of  that  glorious  visitation  of  mercy  seemed  to  be  almost  at  an  end." 

At  length  a  brighter  prospect  opens  to  his  view,  and  he  closes 
his  labours  with  sanguine  expectations  of  the  universal  preva- 
lence of  his  favourite  doctrines.  He  is  happy  enough  to  dis- 
cover his  body  of  "  real  Christians" — "  his  faithful  believers" — 
**  the  eternal  Church,*'  &c.  &c.  where  our  readers  by  this  time 
are  no  doubt  prepared  to  look  for  them,  amongst  the  enlightened 
disciples  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield. "  The  History  of  Methodismy^ 
he  affirms,  "  is  the  History  of  Religion^  in  the  latter  part  of  the* 
last  century."  True  it  is,  that  he  qualifies  his  admiration,  by 
admitting,  ^^  that  the  religion  of  the  Methodists  was  at  this  tiihe 
very  much  of  the  ascetic  cast,  blended  with  a  great  deal  of 
Mysticism."  And  he  quotes  an  opinion  of  Wesley,  who,  as 
some  thought,  retained  always  something  of  the  mystic  about 
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him, — that  ''  thQ  mystic  writers  were  in  bis  cool  judgment  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  most  high  God,  one  gretxt  anii*  Christ  J* 
But  in  noticing  Whitfield's  first  sermon  at  Gloucester,  where 
'^  thouffh  some  mocked  at  the  strange  floctrine,  many  were 
seriouuy  impressed/' — he  adds  the  report,  that  ^^jifteen  persons 
were  driven  mad  by  if  apparently  witL  as  much  unconcern  as 
Bishop  Benson  expressed  to  whom  the  report  was  carried,  who 
only  wished,  '^  that  the  madness  might  not  b^  forgotten  by  the 
next  Sunday."  He  mentions  also;  a^  extraordinary  effect  of 
Wesley's  preaching  about  this  time — ^that,  ''many  persons^ 
especially  woment  were  thrown  into  a  kind  of  epileptic  Jits, 
which  seemed  connected  with  strong  religious  impressions,  and 
that  he  encouraged  them,  and  gloried  in  them  as  a  spiritual 
efiect  of  his  preaching."  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Fry,  to  say, 
that  he  admitted  that,  **by  all  judicious  Christians  this  matter 
has  been  regarded  to  his  preiudice."  But  he  records  with 
great  complacency  Mr.  Whitfield's  account  of  the  effect  of  his 
preaching  to  the  half-barbarian  colliers  at  Kingswood, — who 
seems  to  have  been  delighted  *'  to  see  the  white  gutters  made 
by  their  tears^  which  plentifully  fell  down  their  bktck  cheeks" 
hut  which  after  all — '^  numbers  chose  to  impute  to  any  thing 
rather  than  the  finger  of  God.**  We  are  informed  also,  of  the 
tbultitudes  who  assembled  to  hear  **  his  sanctified  eloquence," 
twenty,  fifty,  nay  eighty  thousand  together ,  without  the  smallest 
hint  of  the  physicaiimpossibiUty  that  one  tenth  part  of  them 
should  hear  one  word  that  he  said,  or  the  moral  impossibility 
that  they  could  have  understood  or  profited  by  it  if  they  had. 

Again,  we  lament  that  Mr.  Fry  has  not  contented  himself 
with  relating  simply  the  rise,  declension,  and  revival  of  those 
doctrines,  wnich,  we  are  satisfied,  exhibit. an  erroneous  view  of 
Christianity ;  without  sanctioning  them  also  by  his  unqualified 
approbation,  and  warm  recommendation.  His  book,  the  title 
pa^e  announces,  as  *'  designed  for  the  use  of  schools" — for 
which  purpose,  but  for  this  blemish,  we  should  have  thought 
it  well  adapted.  For  his  matter  is  unquestionably  selected  with 
judgment,  and  luminously  arranged';  his  language  is  clear  and 
concise,  and  not  deficient  in  elegance :  and  we  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  his  work  with  very  favourable  impressions  of  his 
character,  with  which  otherwise  we  are  quite  unacquainted, 
and  with  the  hope  that  he  may  see  hereafter  occasion  to  modify 
some  of  his  present  opinions,  and  possibly  to  think  with  king 
Charles,  that,  "  preachers  insisting  on  reformation  and  a  good 
Kfe,  would  be  much  more  serviceable  to  their  congregations,, 
tjian  discussing  such  mysterious  points  as  Predestination  and 
Election." 
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Bi^nO'Tkeology,  an  arranged  Compendhinh  cU^from  Smitht  KtUh, 
and  Thompson.    Pp.  11^.     ds.'    Loadoa.     Rtvingtons.     IS25. 

Any  work  professing  to  affiird  merely  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Beings  may  be  considered  superfluous.  We  are 
not,  indeed,  prepared  to  go  quite  so  far  with  our  dislike  as 
Mr.  C!oleridge>  who  "  more  than  fears  the  preyailing  taste  for 
books  of  Natural  Theology^  Physico-Theobgy,  Demonstrations 
of  God  from  Creation^  Evidences  of  Christianity-— Evidences 
of  Christianity !"  he  is  *•  weary  of  the  word ;"  but  we  perfectly 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  main  object  is  to  make 
men  feel  the  want  of  religion :  it  is  our  business  to  rouse  them, 
if  we  can,  to  the  self-knowledge  of  their  need  of  it,  and  we 
may  safely  trust  it  to  its  own  evidences.  But  though  mere 
proofs  may  be  superfluous,  illustration.has  its  use :  like  gleams  of 
sunshine  on  the  landscape,  it  enlivens  and  enlightens  the  page 
of  sacred  lore ;  illustration,  too,  prepares  the  way  for  closer 
connection  and  more  intimate  union  with  the  subject  upon 
which  it  is  brought  to  bear.    When 

*'  Pulpits  fail,  and  soundiog-boards  reflect 
———an  empty  inefiectual  sound." 

We  are  grateful  for  every  auxiliary  capable  of  stimulating 
to  piety,  and  of  elevating  '*  the  soul  of  man  through  transitions 
of  fear  and  wonder  and  awe  to  adoration  and  to  divine  love,'' 
(p.  2,)  In  this  point  of  view  books  like  the  one  before  us  are 
entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  encouragement ;  they  deserve  to  rank 
high,  and  take  a  prominent  station  in  the  armament  prepared 
to  fight  the  battles  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  when  6p<- 
posed  by  apathy  or  scepticism.  We,  therefore,  thank  die 
anonymous  author  for  his  zealous  and  well-meant  offering  in 
support  of  that  cause,  which  we,  in  common  with  him,  deem 
most  dear  and  sacred ;  and  have  only  to  regret  that  in  our 
critical  examination  of  a  work,  stamped  in  every  page  with  the 
strongest  features  of  good  intention  and  genuine  piety,  we  must 
as  reviewers  hazard  some  remarks,  of  which  we  fear  he  may 
not  quite  approve. 

The  avowed  object  of  this  Essay,  which  is  denominated  **  but 
a  nosegay  of  flowers,  culled  from  various  parterres  bound  to* 
gether  by  a  slight  ribbon  of  commentaly,  and  arranged  with 
interest  to  set  off  their  diversity ,''  (p.  111.)  is  not  to  offer  any 
exact  view  of  botanical  science,  but  to  present  a  cursory  ex*- 
hibition  of  *^  the  most  remarkable  difierences  and  similitudes^ 
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which  manifest  the  Varied  power  and  unity  d  beneficent  de- 
sign through  this  portion  of  creation,"  (p.  66.)  It  accordingly 
consists,  almost  wholly  as  to  factj  of  abridgment  and  occasional 
citations  from  the  systems  of  Linnaeus,  Jussieu,  Decandolle^ 
&c. ;  but  more  particularly  from  the  botanical  lectures  of  Mr. 
Thompson, — the  system  of  physiological  botany  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Keith,  and  the  introduction  to,  and  grammar  of  botany 
by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith.  In  the  progress,  a  fair  proportion  of 
science  is  brought  under  consideration,  which,  although  not 
new  to  the  professed  botanist,  may  be  read  with  advantage 
and  interest  by  the  far  greater  class  of  superficial  admirers  of 
nature's  most  beautiful  productions.  With  soiAe  of  these  facts, 
in  connection  with  our  own  or  the  author's  observations  and 
reflections,  we  shall  present  our  readers, — not  without  indulg* 
ing  a  hope  that  we  may  excite  their  curiosity  to  search  for 
more  wonders  in  the  great  and  lovely  garden  which  natural 
science  opens  to  our  view. 

Keith  has  justly  and  concisely  remarked,  that  the  simple  ele- 
ments of  chemistry,  oarbon,  oxygene,  and  hydrogene,  ^^  form  as 
it  were  the  very  essence  of  the  vegetable  subject,  and  constitute 
by  their  modifications  the  peculiar  character  of  the  properties 
of  the  plant."  This  passage  serves  as  a  text  for  a  page  or  two  of 
somewhat  trite  and  common  place  reflections  upon  the  assumed 
folly  of  philosophers,  clowns,  savages,  or  atheists,  who  could 
ever  expect  to  see  oaks  or  tulips  start  up  from  such  compounds 
unless  acorns  or  tulip  bulbs  were  previously  deposited.  The 
>s7hole  of  these  reflections  we  should  be  glad  to  find  omitted  in 
a  second  edition,  as  not  only  gratuitous  and  unnecessary,  but 
as  tending  to  obscure  or  diminish  the  real  force  of  the  author's 
argument,-^it  being  in  fact  a  perfect  work  of  supererogation 
to  hint  to. a  rational  being,  that  either  clown  or  philosopher 
could  ever  entertain  the  idea  that  such  fantastic  deviations 
were  possible  in  nature,  or  that  her  movements  were  in  any 
instance  either  '^  blind  or  uj^certain"  Had  he  indeed  expa- 
tiated upon  Mr.  Keith's  remark;  and  occupied  the  same  por- 
tion of  .space  and  time  in  pointing  out  the  astonishing  varieties 
of  eflect  produced  by  apparently  the  slightest  variations  in  the 
component  quantities  and  qualities  of  the  few  and  simple  ele- 
mentary principles  employed  by  Omnipotence  in  the  myste- 
rious laboratory  of  nature^  we  think  he  might  have  laboured 
more  efiectually  in  his  calling,  and  have  illustrated  more  vividly 
the  boundless  power  of  the  mighty  Master's  hand.  For,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  to  reason  from  analogy,  there  are  grounds 
-for  supposing,. that  every  beautiful  variety  in  form  and  matter 
And.  movement  owes  its  origin  to  modified  combm^tipn  and 


permutations  in  poisibly  not  more  tban^two  elem^lnlary  prin« . 
ciples.  '^  It  was  indeed  a  sublime  idea  of  the  ancient  philosoi- 
pners^  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  New- 
ton, namely,  that  there  is  only  one  species  of  matter,  the  &\Se^ 
rent  chemical  as  well  as  mechanical  forms  of  which  are  owing 
to  the  different  arrangements  of  its  particles  *;"  and  the  modem 
chemical  Newton  of  his  day.  Sir  H.  Davy,  has  shewn,  "  that 
a  few  undecompounded  bodies  which  may,  perhaps,  ultimatiely 
be  resolved  into  still  future  elements,  or  which  may  be  different 
forms  of  the  same  material,  constitute  the  whole  of  our  tangible 
universe  of  things.  By  experiment  they  are  discovered,  even 
in  the  most  complicated  arrangements,  and  experiment  is,  as  it 
were,  the  chain  thiat  binds  down  the  Proteus  of  nature,  and 
obliges  it  to  confess  its  real  form  and  Divine  origin  f ." 

Sumner,  too,  in  his  work  on  the  creation  j:,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner contends,  that  the  slightest  outline  of  the  constitution  of 
the  natural  world  conveys  a  proof  of  the  most  comprehensive 
wisdom,  which,  having  determined  upon  the  existence  of  a 
habitable  system  like  ours  according  to  a  certain  plan,  obtained 
the  ends  proposed  by  the  simplest  means.  '^  Indeed,'*  he 
continues,  ^*  there  is  sound  reason  to  believe  that  the  argu- 
ment iiere  touched  uppn  may  hereafter  be  carried  to  an  extent 
not  only  far  beyond  that  to  which  I  have  limited  it,  but  beyond 
that  which  is  compatible  with  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge." He  then  proceeds  to  state  the  progress  of  science 
respecting  elementary,  principles,  which  has  already  familia- 
rized us  with  the  almost  inconceivable  power  of  positive  and 
negative  fluids  producing  the  most  opposite  and  singular  re- 
sults. Where  can  we  refer  to  a  more  striking  instance  of  the 
effect  produced  by  a  change  in  the  quantities  of  similar  sub:^ 
stances,  than  that  which  occurs  in  the  corrosive  nitric  acid, 
and  the  pervading  principle  by  which  our  life  is  constantly 
sustained  \.  for  what  are  aqua  fortis  and  atmospheric  air  but 
compounds  of  precisely  the  same  ingredients,  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  in  different  proportions  ? 

We  suspect  a  little  unsound  philosophy  in  the  line  of  demar- 
cation drawn  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  world. 

"  Animals,"  it  is  said,  "  must  in  general  move  to  obtain  their  food.  A 
glutton  may  bathe  in  turde  soup ;  a  cow  may  be  buried  to  the  neck  in 
grass,  or  hay,  either  dry  or  moist,  a  horse  in  corn ;  a  lion  or  dog  in 
fibres  of  raw  meat ;  a  bee  in  honey,  but  if  they  cannot  take  it  through 
their  mouths  into  their  stomachs  they  die ;"  whereas  *'  plants  cannot 
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move  to  aedt  tlieif  IboA  yet  tbqr  thrive  over  the  filr  greater  part  of 
the  earth."    P.  17. 

Now  with  aH  due  deference  to  the  eloquent  ilhistrations  of 
gluttons  in  turtle  soup,  and  cows  up  to  their  chins  in  grass, 
our  author  might  have  recollected  that  it  is  by  no  means  es- 
sential to  life  that  the  mouth  should  be  the  sole  medium 
through  which  nourishment  can  operate ;  for  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  by  means  of  the  pores  it  may  and  has  been  frequently 
infused.  With  the  nutritious  power  of  the  milk-bath  ihe 
world  has  long  been  well  acquainted,  and  many  a  sailor  has 
l)een  enabled  to  support,  or  at  least  assist,  in  keeping  alive  the 
vital  spark  by  the  mere  immersion  of  his  linen  in  the  sea.  In 
feet,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  may 
be  equally  supported  by  absorption  alone,  if  not  indeed  by  a 
process  precisely  similar,  at  least  suflSciently  so  for  shewing 
the  fallacy  of  making  it  a  decisive  mark  of  distinction  between 
them. 

In  pursuing  his  argument,  our  author  touchesupofi  the  ori- 
gin of  life  and  existence ;  and  as  might  be  expected  (for  on 
such  an  intricate  and  impenetrable  subject  where  is  the  indivi- 
dual who  has  kept  a  firm  footing)  he  soon  gets  beyond  his 
depth.  He  does  not  indeed  exactly  state  what  he  really 
means ;  but  we  doubt  whether  his  assertions  in  assigning  the 
limits  of  matter  in  respect  to  organization,  can  be  borne  out 
by  proof.  The  letter  of  the  Scripture  is  hot  with  him,  and  it 
is  a  fair  question  how  far  the  spirit  also  militates  a^inst  him^ 
It  is  a  subject,  in  truth,  upon  which  we  are  fkr  from  wishing  to 
dogmatize  or  dictate;  but  we  believe  that  when  the  connec- 
tion of  matter,  and  what  is  called  Hfe,  is  understood,-*-4t  that 
awful  moment  ^hen  we  shall  no  longer  know  in  part, — ^that  a 
scene  of  intelligible  consistency  will  burst  upon  us,  exciting 
that  degree  of  wonder  and  delight  which  must  be  the  naturiS 
consequence  of  a  revelation  of  Divine  power  in  all  its  simpli- 
city and\glorv.  At  the  same  time,  in  making  these  remarks^ 
we  cannot  help  suspecting,  that,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
intentional  caution  with  which  he  introduces  the  subject,  our 
author's  views  may  not,  after  all,  be  widely  different  from  tiiose 
to  which  we  have  alluded  ;  for  in  pp.  86,  87,  we  find  him  ex- 
pressing, that,  as  the  relations  of  matter^  to  the  faculties  of  in-: 
telligeht  and  moral  beings  '^  cannot,  without  a  gross  departure 
from  the  ordinary  principles  which  direct  our  judgment,  be 
attributed  to  a  casual  concurrence  of  a  few  el^^mentary  partir 
cles  found  in  the  soil  or  the  lur,  which  are  common  to  all/' 
&c.  So  the  mode  in  which  the  sensitive  principle  is  connected 
with  substance  andfonn  surpasses  the  penetrative  power  of 
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our  analysis;  but  that  vitality  seenur  to  be  the  medium  by 
which  mind  is  comiected  with  organized  fomu 

In  p. .  ^Sy  the  difference  between  axidmals  and  plants  again 
comes  under  discussion^  and  the  difference  of  structure^  aiN 
cording  to  the  different  habits  of  both/  is  pointed  out  as  form- 
ing a  grand  characteristic  distinction  between  them.  Upon  a 
point  nearly  connected  with  this  we  have  already  sppken, 
suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  in. addition,  that  granting  the  uses 
and  powers  of  the  vegetable  secretory  organs  to  their  full  ex- 
tent, a  close  analogy  may  be  traced  between  them  and  the 
absorbent  vessels  in  the  small  intestines  *.  To  both  are  at- 
tached fine  ramifications  or  fibrils,  closed  at  the  extremities, 
adapted  for  similar  purposes  in  both  cases,  and  in  some  degree, 
therefore,  favouring  a  theory  of  connection,  rather  than  of  se- 
paration^ between  tfaei  animal  and  vegetable  world  .^ 

In  the  remarks  upon  the  ascent  and  descent  of  sap,  it  is  said 
that  the  progress  from  stage  to  stage  is  **  wholly  inexplicable 
by  any  mechanical  or  chemical  induction,  but  solely  by  that 
yital  impulse,  that  peculiar  essence  which,  in  whatsoever  bein^ 
it  is  found  inherent  is  primarily  remarkable,  by  rendering  it 
capable  of  counteracting  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity."    P.  ^8. 

On  reading  this  we  were  prepared  to  produce  direct  evi^ 
dences  from  the  valves,  spiral  vessels,  influence  of  heat  and 
gravity,  &c.  that  the  mode  by  which  nature  acted  was  in  fact 
in  great  measure  by  direct  mechanical  means.  On  turning 
over  a  few  pages,  however,  we  found  the  writer  refuting  his 
own  assertions  almost  in  the  very  words  we  should  have  se«- 
lected. 

''  Who  that  can  reflect  on  the  properties  of  the  inclined  plane  and 
its  curvilinear  application  in  the  screw  of  Archimedes,  and  on  the  force 
of  gravitation,  acting  freely  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  can  fail  to 
perceive  the  nice  adjustment  of  the  mechanical  ppwers  by  means. of 
which  these  fluids  rise  and  fall."     P..  d&. 

We  have  dedicated  as  much  space  as  we  could  venture  to 
bestow  upon  the  philosophical  views  presented  to  us,  and  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  a  cursory  examination  of  the  style,  and 
opinions  incidentally  brought  before  our  notice.  In  parts 
which  we  shall  reserve  for  the  close  of  our  article,  in  the  hope 
that  final  and  favourable  impressions  may  be  permanent,  our 
author's  language  is  nervous  and  eloquent,  but  in  others  we 
have  to  regret  an  al^olute  failure. 

In  some  other  portions  we  have  to  lament  too  profuse  and 
improvident  a  display  of  pious  and  weU-meant  effusions,  tend* 

*'S«e  QeCMidolle^aiid  Spreugd^,  p.  1$8. 
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ing,  we  feedr,  in  mfti^.Cftfiei,  to.  counteraot  the  .object  of  the 
work-^exakation\of  the  Creator  by  an  appeal  to  his.  works'^ 
and  his  supposed  intention  in  their  origin  and  uses.  Nothingy 
we  are  persuaded^  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  cause  of  ge- 
nuine sober  religion  than  an  incautious  effervescence  of  zealous 
'but  imprudent  reasoning.  We  well  remember  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  very  many  of  sound  understanding,  when  that 
amiable  and  respectable  writer,  Mr.  Gisborne  (in  his  Natural 
-Theology)  imputed  to  original  sin  thi^t  man  had  not  the  power 
of  flight  and  the  command  of  the  elements ;  and  oiir  author 
with  equal  anuableness,  and  we  are  confident  with  equally  gooa 
intentions,  hazards  opinions  if  not  quite  so  extravagant^  at 
least  as  untenable  and  irrational,  accompanied  too  often  with 
a^bombasiic  spirit  bordering  upon  the  ludicrous.  For  inatance, 
in  proceeding  to  a  description  of  the  trunk,  he  thus  takes 
leave  of  the  root —  '     / 

'^'  Let  us  rise  at  length  from  the  root,  hoping,  however  that  we  have 
fixed  it  so  firmly  io  the  soil  of  truth  and  right  reason  (under  the.£»s-^ 
terin^.iafluence  qf  the  holy,  all-quickening  Spirit)  that  it  may  defy  the 
secret  sapping  and  poisonous  mineral  acids  of  sophistry,  or  the  violent 
moral  storms  and  eardiquakes  of  malignant  ignorance  and  brutality.'* 
P.  24.     •• 

We  are  quite  sure  that  modern  chemists  will  be  as  much  a^ 
a  loss  as  the  Theplogical  reviewer  in  ascertaining  the  meaning 
and  quality  of  this  new  sophisticated  mineral  acid,  which  w^ 
presume  at  j^esent  is  only  known  in  the  pages  of  our  ajmthor's 
new  chemico-moral  nomenclature.  Again ;  the  elaboration  of 
^ap  by  the  yet  unexpanded  blossom  for  the  purpose  of  its  owii 
developement  is  thus  given :  ^  . 

"  The  extremely  fine  and  tender  organs  of  the  yet  unexpanded  blos- 
soms elaborate  sap  for  the  purposes  of-  their  own  developement ;  buf 
how  is  that  sap  changed  on  its  arrival  at  this  exalted  state  of  existp 
ence  f  It  is  to  have  superior  commerce  with  etherial  regions  and  to 
imbibe  gases  and  light  and  electricity  through  a  refined  body^  and  to 
be  invested  with  alV  the  glowing  hues  of  the  heavens,  of  the  rainbow^ 
and  of  the' rising  and  the  setting  sun."    F*  55, 

9 

Agaiii,  we  read  these  reflections,  on  a  grain  of  wheat:. 

'*  How  few  and  how  imperfectly  known  are  any  evidences  cffbumifiii 
wisdom  and  goodness  qompu-ed  with  those,  which  a  single^grain  of 
wheat  presents  to  our  conviction !  it  i&  an  evidence  addresseck  to  our 
lQin4s,  to  our  ccmsciousness,  to  oqr  emotions,  amd  pasaieoi^  to  our 
want§  in  the  form  qf  food  aii4  medi^c^  to.ow  energies  as^ei^ianding 
our  industry,  to  our  hopes,  to  our  fears,  to  our  aiuueties,  toowL«m%»e 
tion,  to  our  exultatwn,:t9,pur  av»rifl^to:i«f  {VvdfiM^  ta^^teimck 
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}mg^  to  OUT  satiety,  to  our  -  gratitude,-  to  our  piety^  in  the  form  of  pri- 
vate and  national  wealth,  and  of  all  its  associations  with  the  dear 
thoughts  of  country  and  of  home.  But  these  associations  are  the 
'dosely  linked  results,  not  necessary  connections,  because  inherent  in 
totally  distinct  and  generally  dissimilar  beings,  but  prey  ordained  con- 
sequences of  nicety,  adjusted  adaptations,  both  moral  and  physical, 
barmonlzed  throughout  all  nature  or  the  general  constitution  of  the 
universe.'*    P»  84«  . 

We  suspect  that  never  before  did  a  grain  of  wheat  find  itself 
exposed!  to  so  many  calls,  or  so  profusely  bedecked  with  such 
marvellously  fine  flowers  of  rhetoric.  If  both  these  passages 
.were  quietly  placed  in  the  balance  with  ''  le  sublime*'  and  "  le 
ridicufej"  we.nave  serious  doubts  whether  the  weight  of  a  hair 
would  not  produce  a  preponderance  as  much  to  the  annoyance 
as  surprise  of  their  eloquent  author* 

However,  these  are  pardonable  extravagances  which  even 
from  a  sceptic  could  excite  but  a  harmless  sinile ;  but  the 
charges  we  have  before  hinted  at,  may,  we  fear,  do  more ;  for 
with  the  smile  may  be  mingled  the  sneer  of  levity  and  disbe- 
lief*.   Thus  it  is  asserted  that 

'*  the  general  gracefulness  of  vegetable  forms  seems  to  prove  that  the 
excitement  of  delight  is  one  of  the  appointed  ends  of  their  existence." 
P.  25.  Of  plants  in  general  it  is  said,  that  **  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  such  numerous  concurrences  of  need  and  supply  must  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  wise  and  merciful  arrangement,  m3rsteriou8]y  but  systemati- 
cally operating  for  the  excitement  and  restraint,  the  allurement  and 
the  detrimeu^  the  guidance  and  the  warning,  the  gratification  and 
leorrection,  of  imperfect  creatures  in  a  state  of  probation."  P.  3S.  Of 
lowers  ^Vthat  lovely  part  of  the  vegetable  creation,  which  appears 
.with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  plant,  as  the  eye,  the  cheek,  and  die  lip, 
in. relation  to  the  rest  of  the  human  form,"  it  is  declared  *'  that  they 
are  manifesdy  pre-ordained  for  the  excitement  of  delight  of  an  instinc- 
iive  emotion  especi^y  harmonized  to  sucb  excitement."    P.  4&. 

And  &  reason  for  not  eating  them  is  assigned  in  P.  75. 

**  Whether  from  veneradon  of  die  lovely  form  which  is  destined  to 
firoduce  the  fruit,  or  from  finding  it  less  adapted  to  the  grosser  pur- 
poses of  life,  mankind  seems  by  common  consent  to  abstain -from  ap- 
plying the  expanded  flowers  to  the  purposes  of  food  I  The  blossoms 
.of  the  nasturdum  and  the  marigold  are  too  rarely  in  use  to  be  worth 
}9odce  as  excepdons.  The  dove  is  the  unexpanded  flower  or  rather 
calyx  which  is  found  to  be  more  aromadc  than  the  flower  in  its  more 
advanced  state.  We  eat  the  unexpanded  flower,  though  scarcely  dis- 
coverable in  the  hearts  of  leaving  cabbages  and  lettuces,  and  in  a  more 
•advanced  vUte  in  brocoli  and  caufiflowers  ;  19  an  unsuspected  m^ked 
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'state  bf  involutldii  iH  Ail  %  dhd  Ircfttedy  Idi^  dMgtti^ed  in  tba  ie^ 
tAeula  dr  dtraivbertrcs  and  taspbtetti^/'    P.  75. 

We  quite  agree  witlb  our  autlior,  for  pickled  iiashirfiunur 
and  marigolds  m  mutton  broth  were  alwayt^  our  aversioAi  ana 
we  concmde  that  chamomile  flowers  are  not  alluded  to  £rom  vl 
delicate  iinwillingtiesa  to  eitcite  unpleadBiit  reminkcenee%  asso^ 
ciated  with  nausea,  in  the  wide  circle  of  the  biliotts  worlds 
But  to  be  serious.    Perfectly  do  we  agree  with  him,  and  all 
lengths  would  wa  go  With  him  in  his  ejcj^ressibiifi  of  !6lne  tod 
^dmii^tidn  for  th^  Wutffh!  aMaifygedieftts  petc^tiblfe  Iti  QA 
vegetable  Wo^M.    We  hat^  iri^wdd  plants  iii  iheir  pbgiceA 
ftom  the  etnbttn  tb  the  ^e,  with  feeliii^  as  piite  ^d  ihtetisfe 
hs  the  ^e^  to  be  htneilted  TsA  did,  when,  ih  &  ioOlfaent  i^hSk 
uttnost  desoUtioil  and  dftn^^  '^  th<g  exti^aordih^ty  beauty  ef  r& 
small  moss  in  fructification  il^jtedsiifaly  eailght  his  e^e."    **  A^d 
I  co^d  not,"  he  adds,  **  t6ritetapM6  the  delicate  cbniblMlilioii 
of  its  roots,  teftvei^,  and  ^apsnltt,  withoiit  Itdttiratiti^.    Oan  that 
Being,"  thdaght  he,  ''  whb  plafi^t^d,  Wtft^n^di  sud  Moilg^t  id 
perfection,  in  thid  ohsciire  patt  t>f  the  irMAi  a  tidng  sAMk 
appears  of  so  small  importance,  took  With  ttneo6(^i^rtt  ttjponilt^ 
situation  and  sufferings  of  creatures  formed  afiier  his  ogm 
image!'*    Park's  Travels,  4to.  edit.  p.  ^U.    This  W^  csS  a 
legitimate  How  of  i^asohihgs  apuipeahd  uiidefiled  d^diicfio^ 
truly  deserring  the  name  of  xtotaho-Theol^f.    But  when  we 
look  oyer  tlie  vast  regions  ol"  the  globe  untrpd^^i^  Sfave  hy  i^ 
foot  of  "  savage  clans  and  rovU:kg  biffbarisM:)^"  belbre  whom  m^ 
most  ff0rgfeous  hol?tieidlumI  trteiinresape  bora  to  ^w^h  Maem 
lit  at  leaWt  vdtaegBodi^  $«— beings  wiio  wooU  pan  lid^ieeded  the 
brffliant  hikes  of  the  rtoentfy  dii^^d^ued  Re^elia^  drgaaa  ik 
vacancy  on  proimmtories  of  MidW,  gloi^^  with  thetiifts  «f  the 
Uttsib  hibdUs  ^^  ^ho  W&tM  sp^6tilkti&  Hxj^A  the  ^idbfi^  frU^ 
idtac^Mh  of  kn  itOisin  foftetstt,  %it1i  rtb  dSbttit  tte^  tdmm  %ls^ 
afforded  ^ood  at  railt^nt  fe!r  ^faetns^ltei^,.  or  tot^ft  fo^  Qhk 
beasts  of  the  desert,  and  spurn  at  the  eleg^  and  fantastic 
wreaths  6^  ctefHdtis  and  pdssijiota,  waving  in  gra^^^ful  li- 
totes frdkn  trM'to  tree^  ^istnipcdiiiieirts  toii^irpo^ogitesii  fii-tihe 
chace,  or  harboiulDg  phumi  for  »ol3BiduB  iitsectn  «r  deadly  ser** 
pentt  :*^-^hen  w^  tomiA&t  tiiat  fipeetaflfria^  j^wha^Ay  Immam 
rable,  ^et  remaSh  xOiM^tcfff&m  t  ^nA  tbdt^  i>ei^lillfyk,  ^MU  Iftttf  4 
-ee*¥tory  igo  nbt  aboVe  k  fli<rtisatiath  pattj#feife  i^M^iHXid  ih  tk« 
fcatalostoeis  of  botanists,  ^ht)  dohfe  i^^te  cofiipetett;  to  ^Jijfiiffet 
elate  ttieit  worth  dr  bean^-^Att  Wfe  ftg^^e  hi  tfife  aSfsftfilbhs  iOtd 

.:*.  T*>».  red  snow  di^^v^ted  kl  iQil)>twii  Boi9».r««»!ifM  itoeekKir  fiNNH  » 
minuio  cryplo^moas  plant  so  oailed.  . 
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djAifOfis  weliAre  quoted?  fifb  ffir,  Indeed,  ftota  dfe«ehtliig  to 
itie'if  trttffi,  in  tow  tiiany  itisf  dtnce^  Will  mi  die  observer  of  ha- 
tiii'e  betotnpelted  to  Admit  d  coiinter-testimoxiy  in  the  de&eieney 
pf  grace  and  symmetry  in  form,  and  of  fragrance  and  l^ieauties 
ui  the  blossom*  The  Stapelia  fetida^,  the  fjibertia  volubilisf 
ihe  Phalltis^  with  numberless  others,  would  ri^e  .up  ia  judgment 
agaitist  the  mcautious  botanist,  who  should  assign  reasons  Sot 
their  formation  by  the  Deity  which  were  so  obviously  at  ya- 
HdUde t^h  fhd  quiAiti&iithey  possessed. 

That  these,  and  all  that  we  behold,  are  thd  worlts  of  the 
Qrfeat  Ch^E}«t0r'8  haiids^  .atiid  replete  with  proofs  of  hfe  intelli- 
gcrnoe  aiid  power,  is  a  fadt  we  idicrtdd  be  <he  ^ery  laat  to  cotm 
liM^v^t  I  biit  it  is  4iet  fbf  Hd,  or  for  miy  shMmtai^^  belhg^,  t6  i&f 
#Jiy  Afad  WheiJefoi'e  they  Were  cfealeaj*— lirhether  for  toail 
tRthe,  ^f  fyt  pxtpOfBGB  litteidy  hieyond  6ur  c6gnii;ance.  Le t  u^ 
be  tettHsiB^d,  With  the  certainty,  that  in  wisdom  He  hath  niad6 
fheto  all.  We  regtet  indeed  that  out  authbr  did  not  confine 
himself  to  this  more  comprehetisive  and  niore  satisfactory  view 
0f  Divine  is^terfer^acoj  eapaUe  ;a8  he  is  €)f  exj^f  eseing  it  eo  oor- 
irectly  as  he  has  done  in  the  following  passage  i 

**  From  the  «tarry  ^ncaye,  &om  tbe  scores  of  the  xi^volf  ing  pla- 
nets, to  the  most  oqinuie  partides  whiqh  are  Ui^ced  by  chystdt^I  affinif 
ties  or  by  the  pecab'ar  law^  of  vegetable  and  animd  assimilatiott^  b^ 
demonstral^s  the  boim^ess  extent  of  produetive  and  c(>nserv^dve 
power*  lan^mern^le  ^vetsities  shew  that  the  ordainiag  principle  is 
JBOt  ne6es$ariiy  limited  to  any  condHioBa  of  ^x^ertioii*  Innumerable 
anaoifest^itms  of  delight  amongst  all  bebgs  to  whieh  a  sentient  lacuU;^ 
i>f  any  kind  is  piobaUy  attribu^ble,  are  proofs  of  gooddess  to  the 
utixkRai exKmit  of  oifr tfurrow observation, and progres^Vie tiiAeoontif 
Dually  demonstrates  its  existence,  where  human  ignorafide,  ilx^^tieliee^ 
and  presumption  could  see  only  evil.''    P.  84« 

Hiving  candidly,  and  we  hope  impartially^  fulfilled  our  duty 
kk  revifewer^,  **  nothing  extfenuatirig  nor  settmjg  down  awglif  in 
inallte,"^  in  presuming  to  point  oiit,  if  not  the  objectionable^  at 
least  the  I^ss  satisfactory  and  useful  portion  oi  the  illume 
fcefdfe  tri^,  we  gladly  hasten  to  the  more  pleasing  task  of  con,- 
dttdin^  out  article  by  offering  that  tribute  of  praise  which  is 

^Ei$t^y  itk  due,  and  pointing  out  a  few  passages  calculated  to 
bave  A  favourable  impression,  as  far  as  regards  not  only  the 
t^tteVolent  feelings,  which,  we.  repeat,  arie  perceptible  in  every 
page,  but  the  style  and  power  of  this  anonymous  writer.  As 
a  ^vourable  $pecin)en  cdfhis  st^Ie^  we  extract  the  following, 

relating  t0  the  truoJc  or  atom,  whose  office 

.'.... ^.. 

*'  Is  to  receive  irom  tbe  root  the  juices  imbibed  from  the  smU ;  to  coi^ 
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dttct  these  juices  to  the  leares  and  flowers  and  fruits,  elaborating  in 
their  course  from  the  liquid  or  gaseous  ingredients,  such  as  are  adapted 
to  the  developement,  the  colouring  and  the  maturing  of  all ;  and  to 
reconduct  the  juices  to  the  root  for  its  hybernal  use,  whether  as  a  reser- 
voir of  vital  heat,  and  by  consequence  assisting  as  a  preservative  from 
the  power  of  frost,  or  as  an  appointed  supply,  of  nutrition  during  the 
season  when  the  organs  of  introsusception  *  are  in  a  state  of  torpor*" 
P.  26. 

Under  the  head  of  flowers  we  meet  witH  this  beautiiul  and 
just  remark : — 

*^  It  has  never  been  my  lot  to  meet  with  any  healthy  child"  (and  he 
might  have  added  unheidthy)  *'  having  the  use  of  eyes,  which  was  in- 
sensible to  the  beauty  of  flowers.  The  extasies  with  which  most  chil- 
dren contemplate  rich  nosegays,  or  run  from  flower  to  flower,  througfi 
sunshiny  meadows,  copse  or  hedge-rows,  may  awaken  cheerful  sym« 
pathy  in  breasts  which  grief,  disappointment,  and  the  stings  of  nnkind- 
ness  have  rendered  torpid  and  insensible  to  most  of  the  higher  objects 
of  the  pleasure-hunter's  desire."    P.  30. 

Upon  the  subject  of  natural  history  in  general  he  thus  ex- 
presses hunself ; 

*' It  blends,  as  might  be  expected,  with  primitive  tradition  and 
record,  afibrding  to  our  heart  sustaining  faith,  a  basis  of  previous  pro- 
bability, with  evidence  on  every  side,  in  our  paths,  in  our  fields,  in  our 
sardens,  in  our  woods.  In  cultivation,  and  in  the  desert,  in  every 
fibre,  every  root,  every  stem,  every  leaf,  every  flower,  every  fruil^ 
demonstrating  the  omnipotent,  all-sustaining,  omnipresent  God,  allur- 
ing and  compelling  our  attention,  rousing  the  torpid,  and  overawing 
the  proud  by  his  terrors,  but  cheering  those  who  seek  him  with  un- 
bounded beneficence,  and  filling  the  l^art  of  the  humble  with  rapture 
and  with  love."    P.  89. 

Three  Appendixes  complete  the  work..    The  first  of  these 
is  an  attempt  to  class  object^  of  consciousness^  which,  in.  our 
author^s  opinion  **  admit  of  alrrangement  as  well  as  the  objects 
of  our  senses."    We  confess  that  we  have  not,  in  a  mere  cur-" 
sory  view  of  the  subject,  found  sufficient  grounds  to  give  it 
that  approbation  to  which  he  conceives  such  sen  arrangement  is 
entitled.    However,  as  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  jud^ 
"hastily,  or  insist  that  others  should  think  with  us,  we  4eem  it 
but  fair  to  offer  a  sample  of  this  classification  for  the  benefit 
of  better  judges. 

•  We  foar  Dr.  Jobnson  vould  bave  been  at  a  loss  in  bia  aulhorltibs  ftlr  Ibts 
word  "  introsusception,'*  and  we  woold  recommend  that  in  a^wjliicr  ^dttieo  * 
few  more  novel  words  were  reff sed,  for  instaaoe  as  UHp.  87,  *•  scruU9izs^<»,i^| 
for  «*  scfutatiou." 
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Caasa  1st.  Dbvinitb. 

**  Changes  referrible  to  particular  parts,  or  to  all  parts  of  any  form. . 

"  Order  1.  Externa. 
'*  Changes  referrible  to  parts  exteriori  of  any  fornii  and  to  parts 
beyond  any  form. 

Dhmons  of  relaiionst  5,  Senses, 
*'  1.  Seeing.    Z.  Hearing.    8.  Smelling.    4.  Tasting.    5.  Feeling. 

*'  Genera,  6.  Perceptions. 
^*  1.  Colours.    2,  Sounds.    8.  Scents.    4.  Flavours.    5.  Pressure. 
6.  Heat. 

"  Species. 
**  1.  Red,  green,  &c    %.  Groan,  shriek,  musici^  notes,  .&c    S. 
Fumete,  rose  scent*    4.  Sweet,  bitter,  &c.    5.  Hardness,  soihkess, 
roughness,  moisture,  &c.    6.  Degrees  of  heat  and  cold. 

"Aggregates. 
"  Forms.    External  motions. 

**  Cessation  oj  Change. 
''  1.  Blindness.    Z.  Deafness.    3.  Aosmia.    4.  Ageustia.     5,  6. 
Anoesthesia. 


A  Hebrew  Lexicon  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament :  including  the 
geographical  Names  and  Chaldaic  Words  in  Daniel,  Ezra,  Sfc. '  By 
D.  WiLHELM  Gesenius,  Doctor  and  Professor  of  Theology  at 
the  University  of  Halle.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  Chris- 
topher Leo,  formerly  Teacher  of  Hebrew  and  German  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  late  Professor  of  German  at  the  Royal 
Military  College,  Sandhurst;  Author  of  Remarks  on  the  Traditiom 
of  the  Rabbins,  and  of  an  Examination  of  Fourteen  Verses  se- 
lected from  Scripture,  of  an  Emendation  of  the  Bible;  and  one 
of  the  Editors  of  the  Berlin  and  Konigsberg  Journal  Der  Lamenter, 

«pKDn.     Part  L  ^ D.     4tb.     Pp.  390.     1/.  45.     London. 

Tretittell  and  Wurtz.     1825. 

Hebrew^  and  Oriental  literature  in  general,  has  been  much 
more  successfully  cultivated  in  Holland  and  Germany,  during 
the  last  three  centuries,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  weatttrn 
world.    What  may  have  been  the  reason  of  this  remarkable 
circumstance  we  shall  not  at  present  stop  to  enquire ;  but  to 
prove  that  such  is  the  fact,  we  need  only  adduce  tbe  nraiea  of 
£^nhis,  Golius,  De  Dieu,  the  two  Buxtorfs,  Alting.  Ke\aud, 
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Ravis,  Shlckart^  Cunasaf^  Letud^il,  Lodolph,  Sthaaf^  Schind- 
Ifir*  C^^ajet*  Clo^itf^,  8cb^lt€lf|^•  ScbTQ«4ef,   MiclwidWi  and 

Wilmet,  all  belonging  to  G^vBianjf  ap4  Holland. 

At  the  nyesent  day,  the  iwpprt^iit  stu4y  of  Owentd  ljt§f!|tare 
is  putsued^  in  Grermahy  especially^  with  a  degree  pf  enlilflf^9^|l| 
and  success  little,  if  at  ail,  inferior  to  thftt  of  former  times. 
The  pamQ  of  Ges^niijs/  who  ia  acknowledged  to  be  Bsa  ejKoel- 
lent  Hebrew  scholar,  and  his  Li;xicon,  the  work  n^w  before 
usj,  may  be  referred  to  in  confinpation  of  tbi^  statement :  wd 
we  may  further  observe,  iii  the  words  of  the  translator,  that, 

/'  At  a  period  when  the  utmost  regard  and  attention  are  bestowed 
Oft  the  Helffew  language  by  this  nation,  and  thd  learned  ^orks  of  thbse 
cpkbrated  men,  Ligfat^t,  Caseins,  Poole,  aad  Lowtli,  are  so  eaf^y 
sought  after,  when  the  desize  of  reading  the  6iMe  iv  the  original  toiigoe 
begins  to  increase,  when  the  utility  of  t^e  vowel-points  appears  to  be 
appreciated,  and  the  study  of  the  sacred  language  \^  patrouiae4  by  the 
most  eminent  divines  of  the  nation;  at  such  a  time  the  translation  of  a 
Hebrew  Lexicon,  which  has  met  with  unanimous  {approbation  from  bib- 
lical and  oriental  scholai's  on  the  continent,  and  extended  its  repuiatioa 
to  this,  as  well  as  to  other  countries,  may  naturally  be  expected  to  ob- 
tain a  favourable  reception  from  the  British  public.'^ 

Amongst  the  causes  which  hare  hitherto  much  retarded  the 
general  study  of  Hebrew  in  this  country,  notwithstanding  we 
have  some  celebrated  Orientalists  to  boast  of,  the  want  of  a 
good  Hebrew  and  Engliah  lexkon  inay  ceitahily  be  conetdered 
%9  OA0  puch  to  be  lamented.  The  only  book  of  the  kind,  in- 
^ed,  w^iph  i^  ^t  all  vprthv  tp  Ifeft  jn^ntjoned*  ia  tbftt  oS  I^rk- 
Iturst;  wluchj,  notwithstanding  i^  num^ous  ^|)d  v^ry  great 
defifctai^  mu$t  ^tiU  he  consider(e4  a»^  a  vqJuabi?  Hebrew  dic- 
tionary, and  a^  possessing  many  Qlaimi;^  upon  thi^  attention  of 
Biblical  ^nd  oriental  students. 

The  defects  of  Parkhur&t*s  work,  without  speakinj;  of  its 
want  of  the  vovel-poihts,  are  chiefiy^to  be  attributea  tp  his 
Hntchh|soniaiiism,  his  extreme  fondness  for  puerile  etymolo- 
gies, and  his  ignorance  of  the  principal  cognate  tongues,  parti- 
eularly  the  Arabic. 

Etymology  is  at  all  times  an  amui^ng  stady,  and  aequires  a 
still  more  interesting  character,  wh^n  we  consider  that  "  to 
form  coi^rect  ideas  of  ibmgsj  k  fs  necessary  to  hai^^e  b,  oovrect 
knowledge  of  toor<igy  by  which  things  af  e  designated ;  lUftd  this  is 
best  obtained  by  an  kcquainlasiee  with  etynnMo^."— ^'  I  know,'* 
says  Voiney,  who  Was  a  good  scholar,  aid^ou^  be  applied  liis 
knowledge  to  a  very  bad  purpose,  '^  that  sueh  inquines  into 
etymologies  havo  been  much  ^decried :  but  if,  as  is^  tfce  case, 
wordb  «re  the  Fe{>re0entative  ^igns  of  idea«,  the  genealogy  ^ 


^  9W  )i»WOBj^ep  tl;^  ctf  tbe  rtbw,  and  i^  good  etywcaiogical 
aiQt;i9P«7y  would  bd  Ibe  iiio«t  perfect  history  of  the  humaq  un«t 
defatandilig.  It  would  oiily  be  neeessary,  in  this  inquiry^  to 
observe  certain  precautions  which  have  hitherto  been  neglected^ 
and  partieularly  to  make  an  exact  comparison  pf  the  value  of 
ibe  fetters  of  dbe  different  alphabets.*'  Etymology,  indeed,  i^ 
the  clue  by  which  w^  ar^  enaol^d  to  trac^  ^  connection  between 
nations. tbe  farthest  removed,  and  apparently  the  most  distinct 
|h>m  one  another  ^i  everv  respect  whatever ;  oy  which  we  disco- 
ver  Qvunerous  remarkable  coiiicidences  in  their  habits  of  think- 
ing, ill  their  philosophical  deductions  frpjn  the  observation  of 
natyre.  and  m  various  other  phsenomei^^  of  th^  human  im^d^ 
a3  well  as  in  their  vocabldaries  and  i^ainmi^rs. 

Etymological  inquiries,  therefore,  when  properly  conducted, 
constitute  a  ve^y  important  brapch  pf  philological  knowledge, 
and  one  which  has  hitherto  been  too  much  disregarded ;  a  cir-i 
cumstance.  caused,  no  douht,.  in  a  ^^at  measure,  by  the  inju- 
dicious methods  pursued  by  Parkhurst  and  others,  who  bad  but; 
a  very  liinited  acquaintance  with  the  oriental  language^. 

We  could  h^ve  wished  that  this  Hebrew  Lexicon  of  Gese- 
nius,  who  is  so  weH  oualified  tor  the  tai^k,  had,  together  with  the 
ether  advantages  which  it  possess.es  ^bove  it?  rivals,  giv^n  us 
something  of  the  etymolo0cal  connection  of  Ae  Hebrew  and 
the  other  Semitic  tongues  *,  with  the  languages  of  the  East  and 
West,  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  There  appears  the 
less  reason  tO  regret  this  circumstance,  however,  when  we  con- 
aider  that  sjoch  discussions  would  have  much  ipcrpased  ^  size 
of  a  book,  which  is  certainly  large  enough  already ;  but  we  oan* 
not  dismiss  the  ^\ibject  without  seriously  recoi^mendieg  it  to  the 
attention  ot  phikdogists  in  general,  and  of  Otiental  scholars  in 
particular. 

.  with  re^aTd  to  the  great  utility  of  an  indmate  knowledge  of 
the  cognate  dialects  to  a  Hebrew  scholjar,  and  especially  to  a 
Lejjiicographer,  w^  wpre  much  inclinjed  to  suppose,  that  thipre 
could  be  but  one  opinion.  ^  So  much,  in  fact,  has  this  been  con- 
sidered as  a  decided  point  with  all  Oriental  scholars,  that  Chris- 
tian Kavis  has  long  ago  given  us  one  Gramnuvr  as  quite  suffi-> 
cient  "  for  the  ready  attaining  pf  the  Ebrew,  Samaritan,  Caldei 
Syriac,  Arabic,  $^nd  the  Ethiopic  languages." 

'  •  "  The  Hebrew  language,**  says  Mr.  Campbell,  **  is  a  dialetft  o^  a  primitive  Asiatic 
ipeecfa,  that  vas  oaoe  difllised  oyer  Palestine,  Phflsnida,  Mesopotamia,  Babyloniay  and 
Anibia^  and  that  even  (u^teaded  to  ^thi<»plA.  The  Fathers  of  tha  Ghiarch  used  ^o  call 
this  parent  speech  '  thelangtiage  of  the  East,*  Some  modem  philologists  have  termed 
ft  the  Semitishf  on  the  assumption  that  it  originated  with  the  immediate  descendants  of 
Sem  ;  but  the  propriety  of  this  appellatien  may  thiity  be  diff^tddi' ■*^Yiiil»  Nefr  Monthly 
Mag.  Ko.  lY.  April,  182JUP*  3;7. 
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) 
*f  /Not  only, are  tblii^  maay-woidt  cfirof  \£yofura:ii»  ^t  occur  (»Qfy 
once)  in  th^  Hobrew  Scriptures^  the  import  of  whith^  if-  evei  to  be-iin*''' 
derstoodt  miist  be  Bought  for  in  other  Oriental  tottgues ;  but  there  is  a 
great  vafiety  of  other  yocables,  the  xoota  of  whicSi  ase  not  bos^  to  be 
found  in  the  comparatively  scanty  remains  of  that  language,  which  have 
come  down  to  our  times...  The  meaning  or  force  of  thes^  it  .is  utteiply 
impossible  satisfactorily  to  attain,  without  having  recourse  to  the  cog* 
nate  dialects,  and  especially  to  the  Arabic,  the  richest|  and  by  much  th^ 
most  copious  of  them  all.  Nor  is  it  more  possible,  without  this  prere- 
quidtei  justly  to  appreciate  even  the  beauties  of  the  Hebrew  style  of 
composition,  and  especially  of  its  sublime  poetical  dictiop.  Of  this 
there  cannot  be  a  more  demonstrative  proof,  tnan  is  afforded  by  the  new 
and  interesting  light  which  the  varied  and  extensive  knowledge  of  Ori- 
ental literature,  possessed  by  Michaelis  and  Rosenmiiller,  have  enabled 
them  to  throw  on  many  passages  of  the  sacred  poets,  even  after  they  had 
received  the  elegant,  and  often  in  themselves  poetic,  illustrations  of 
LowUiV 

We  had  occasion  to  refer  to  this  subject  in  the  review  of  i{o« 
bertsoris  Clavis  Pentateuchi^  which  appeared  in  our  firsf  Nuin- 
ber ;  and  in  addition  to  what  is  there  jaid  regardinc;  the  neces- 
sity of  a  knowledge  of  Arabic^  for  properly  explainuig  the  He-» 
brew  Scriptures,  we  might  adduce  almost  endless  extracts  from, 
the  wodcfi  of  Lttdolphf  Hottinger,  Caste],  Pococke,  Schindler, 
Clodius,  &c,  in  support  of  our  opinion ;  but  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  saying,  in  the  words  of  Beland,  who  is  certainly 
a  very  competent  atithority, 

^  An  ergo  nulla  est  utilitas  linguee  Arabicje,  ut  midti  opinantur? 
Non'dicam,  ergo  stultissime  fuerunt  illi  viri,  qui  ei  addiscendse  et  pro- 
movendsB  tarn  sedulam  operam  navarunt,  Pocockius,  Bochartus,  Erpe- 
nitis,  Golhis,  Castellus,  Hottingerus,  et  alii.  I^ed,  an  a  tieologo  hsec 
vox  praficisci  potest?  Unde  tot  loca  difficilia,  tot  dwa^  XEyofieyay  quse^ 
Judeei  ipsi  latehtur,  Se  nou  intelligere,  in  Jobo,  in  Prophetls,  in  allis  S; 
Scripture  libris  lucem  accipitmt,  nisi  ex  lingua  Arabica  f  ?"  ' 

We  have  been  led  to  be  thus  particular  in  insisting  on  this 
matter  on  the  present  occasion,  by  the  strange,  we  had  almost 
said,  absurd  reasoning,  which  is  made  use  of  in  regard  to  it  by 
the  translator  of  this  work,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  pages  pf  his 
Preface.  We  forbear  quoting  the  observations  in  question,  both 
because  they  would  occupy  a  good  deal  of  space,  which  we  in- 
tend to  devote  to  more  important  matter ;  and  because  we  ccm- 
sider  it  quite  unnecessary  to  cpmbat  such  reasoning  as  Mr.  Leo- 
has  thought  projper  to  employ  on  the  occasion.     It  seems,  in 

•  Vide  Hew  SdinbUBh  J^lew,  Ko.  HI.  p.  84. 
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fact,  to  resohB  itself  into  this  curious  proposition  i  IjecauscOVfr. 
Mendelssohn,  and  Mr.  Crool,  and^  we  suppose,  Mr.  Leo;  iHio 
are  good  Hebrew  scholars,  know  nothing  about  Arabic ;  tfeiEKE- 
FORE,  a  knowledge  of  Arabic  is  not  necessary  to  a  good  Hebrew 
scholar !  This  truly  is  a  non  sequitur  ;  for  there  are  degrees  of 
comparison  in  regard  to  Hebrew  scholarship,  as  well  as  other 
things ;  and  no  one  can  deny,  that  a  good  Hebrew  scholar  may 
become  better ^  by  studying  Arabic;  whilst  he  who  would  wish 
to  be  considered  best^  must  study  also  the  other  cognate  dialects; 
which  are,  in  fact,  only  parts  of  the  same  language. 

"  Let  him  never  be  led  out  of  the  whole  store  of  God's  provision/* 
says  Ravis ;  '^  that  is,  dut  of  this  whole  tongue^  Ebrew,  Calde,  Sama^ 
riticy  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  ;  as  if  he  might  do  well  enough  in 
learning  only  Ebrew,  or,  at  the  nighest,  Ebrew  and  Calde;  being  cer- 
taine,  ^at  that  notion  is  no  more  reasonable,  than  as  if  a  mail  would  be 
able  to  expound  the  first  chapter  of  Moses  in  Ebrew,  if  hee  never  had 
any  Ebrew  more  than  ,occurres  in  that  chapter.  For  as.  hee  has  great 
need  of  all  the  Ebrew  that  is  in  the  whole  Bible,  nay  more  too  than  theiB 
is  in  the  E  brew  hihie,  how  much  more  then  wfll  there  be  a  necessity  o^ 
all  and  the  whole  tongue  to  understand  so  many  thousand  passages, 
which  are  yet  to  be  cleared  up  *•" 

When  Mr.  Leo,  therefore,  informs  us,  that  **  the  Arabic  may 
be  considered  as  affording  the  same  assistance  to  the  Hebrew, 
as  the  German  does  to  the  English  language ;"  and  that  **  the 
Jews  interpret  many  words  on  the  authority  of  the  Arabic, 
although  totally  ignorant  of  the  langtmge  ;*'  which,  as  he  efe- 
gantly  observes,  ^*  may  appear  strange,  but  nevertheless  is  a 
TRUE  fact!"  we  must  confess,  that  we  are  entirely  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  his  meaning.  Indeed  we  cannot  sum  up  what 
we  have  said  on  this  subject,  better  than  by  quoting  the  follow-* 
ing  very  judicious  observations,  which  are  given  by  Gesenius 
himself,  in  the  first  and  second  pages  of  his  own  Preface  to  this 
work ;  and  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  all  our  lectores  ^iKonaro* 
\ixvy\arroi,  will  agree  with  us  in  approving: 

**  Above  all  things  it  was  my  first  and  most  particular  endeavour  (of 
which  I  believe  I  have  never  lost  sight)  to  ascertain  the  peculiar  phrase^ 
ology  of  the  Hebrew,  as  founded  on  its  own  distinct  dialect,  and  to 
place  it  in  a  proper  point  of  view,  with  relation  to  the  peculiar  phrase^ 
ology  of  the  cognate  Semitic  dialects :  an  endeavour  which,  however 
simple,  natural,  and  coincident  with  the  subject  of  every  Lexicographer, 
does  not  appear  to  have  guided  all  my  predecessors.  ,That  the  most 
accurate  knowledge  and  comparison  of  the  cognate  dialects  are  among 
the  first  and  most  indispensable  requisites  for  investigating  the  s^nifi« 

*     '  .  ■*   -  f 

*  Vide  Ravis'  "  Diseours*  concerning  the  Easteme  Tongues,"  p.  5a« 
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vpoa ;  though  ha  otbemiae  W9fl  the  oa«^  vh^n  Alb,  Sk^i^tgiia,  ^  9tiP 
later  J«  P.  fticIiaeUs.  Tf^ie  Qblig^  sa  oft^A  to  r^c^jumA^  t^  u$e  ^ 
these  moa^s.  Bat»  oq  the  otbec  \wAf  \%  W^J  p^npi  \>^  roqui^te  ^ 
Ijiis  time  tp  give  a  cautioa  (as  s<5me  of  oig:  better  mtexpmtej^  ^Vi^  4oiv^) 
a^nst  tibe  vague  and  miju^iftsible  misvs^  of  9uch  cQaip^i$Qaa|  whiqbf 
having  Qrigjnated  iu  Holland,  has  extended  its  influence  to  sfiyer^  of  tb^ 
schools  of  GermsLny.  Out  ]biisinQS3  shpuld  be  to  und^rstsg^d.  as  clearly 
as  possible,  the  relation  which  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  dialect^ 
beiars  to  that  of  th^  Hebrew,  which  wiH,  of  its^f,  direct  u$  in  our  copi- 

Earison  of  them  with  each  other.     It  wfB  appear,  that  though  too  much 
as  been  done  on  the  oae  hand,  th^re  i^  stiU  %  great  d^  left  ui^d^ne  on 
the  other," 

Among  the  most  important  naatters.  for  which  thb  H^hrew 
Lexicon  desenres  conunendation^  ve  may  particularly  advext  tQ 
two :  viz.  the  arrangement  of  the  worda«  and  th«  nw^rtion  ^ 
geogrf^phical  and  proper  name9« 

In  re/rard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Fordss  tbeie  mre  two  vm^ 
ibods  which  prosent  themselves  to  the  notik;e  of  the  Itejeieogra* 
\her9  the  a^ahetieaji  and  Ae  e^jmologioak  By  means  of  tha 
nrst,  which  has  been  hitherto  adopted  in  all  laBgaages>  except 
the  Hebrew  and  tho^e  connected  with  itj,  all  wprda»  whether 
derhaihfe  or  primitive,  are  found  at  once  without  the  necessity 
of  much  critical^  or  even  grammatical  analysis^  pn  the  part  of  thp 
stcident.  But;  howerer  simple  and  natural  this  method  may  ap- 
pear, it  has  been  aUpost  entudy  abandoned  by  Omental  Le^jqp- 
graphera,  for  the  move  abstruse;  and  seemipgly  more  pbiloso- 
pfaicftl  arrangement,  wUch  is  founded  upon  etymologjf.  Tot 
the  foil  understanding  of  this  circumstance,  it  i»  necessary  tQ 
ftdrert  to  the  fact,  which  afanost  aU  Qrientalidts  have  ti^en  for 
granted)  vis.  that  the  whole  of  i!be  words  of  the  Hebrew  Ian* 
gtiagC;  together  with  ita  cognate  dialect^;  may  he  reduced  to  a 
certain  number  of  roots  or  primitives^  pf  which  not  more  tfian 
tw9  thomcmdnre  now  to  be  found  in  the  original  language  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  has  been  forther  assumed  by  Orientalists^ 
ihM  these  roots  are  all  ver^g,  that  they  are  triHtetal,.  and  Ijhat 
from  these,  by  means  of  eevtaw  ktlers^  which  in  Hdiraw  are 
tecfanicaUy  denominated  beemmUhf  V/lSpttTf;  idl  other  warda*  ^ 
whatever  description  they  may  he>  ana  vegqlarly  f(H*H]ied  in  a 
▼ery  systematic  manner.  *^  Est  Hebra^  et  linguarmn  edienta- 
linm  proprtetas/'  soys  Robertson;  **  quod  verba  primltiva  e;^ 
divarsiS'Oonsonantium  cemjunctiombQS  per  triadas  composita 
sunt  ]  et  uti  exstant  viginti  duae  Uterse;  varias  copulationes  et 
combinationes  per  tres  nteras  l&jOOO  efficiunt;  quod  plane  co- 
piam  et  divitias  hujus  linguae  ostendU;  mm  il$^0PJU0^9wbus 
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mim  oalcdnn^  de^cn  mBlia  radietim  exitifere  *^."-wf ^  The  swm- 
pie  Hebrew  vtrb,  or  voot/'  sajrt  Dr.  Murray,  ^*  eonfliste  of  tbreo 
qoiuoitaii<s  and  twq  T<iwe]B»  How  it  roceiTed  tfaSa  ibm^  camioi 
fae  eadly  traced.  It  aeexna  to  hav^  been  at  first  a  kind  of  interi* 
jectiGoi,  rapidly  uttered  to  expresa  an  act  nevjy  CD0)|4ettd  t.'* 

It  iif  by  following  up  these  prificipka  that  Gramoiariaiii  iaiid 
Lexicotgraph^rs  have  been  enabled  to  exhibit  the  Hebrew 
tongue  as  perhaps  the  most  simple  and  systematic  in  extstence* 
In  som^  points  o£  view,  thesefi»re>  the  etymological  method  is 
certain^  possessed  of  mudi  interest;  and  particularly  in  regai^ 
to  the  Arabic/  the  copiousness  and  complexiif/  of  whieh  have 
passed  into  a  proverb  among  the  nations  of  Asia,  the  etym(do- 
gicai  plan,  or  that  of  reducing  the  words  to  their  roots,  teems  tc^ 
be  the  only  practicable  mode  by  which  the  ^  ocean,"  as  it  has 
been  called,  of  this  remarkable  language,  can  be  comprehended 
within  the  compass  of  any  thing  like  an  ordinary  axed  die-* 
tsonary.  Upon  the  ^Ipluiheiiefd  pan,  indeed,  the  labour  would 
be  immense,  and  would  go  fbr  to  qonfirm  AatrodirC^the  story 
which  is  told,  that  ^a  ki^  haying  sent  to  a  grammarian  for  ihe 
books  in  his  possession  relative  to  thf!»  Arabic  tongue,  he  desired 
the  messenger  to  inform  the  monarch,  that,  if  he  wished  to  have 
tbem,  he  must  $end  sixty  camels  to  carry  the  dictionaHe^  alone^^ 
KichardsoQ  has  attempted  to  follow  the  alphabetical  method  in 
hia  Persian  and  Arabic  Dictionary ;  but  bow,  miserably  inferior 
his  performance  is,  if  it  can  be  eaQed  au  Arabic  Dictionajry  at 
all,  in  comparison  wkh  that  of  Qolina,  or  almost  any  oth^>  whi<di 
18  formed  upon  the  etymological  pkn,  mnst  be  quite  obvious  to 
every  scholar  who  has  consulted  them. 

With  respect  to  the  Hel»ew  laimage^  however,  the  case  is 
differeut;  for  cm  account  of  its  smw  extsnt,  the  whole  of  what 
may  be  cabled  classical  Hebrew  being  contained  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Old  Testament  Scnptures,  it  is  certainly  a  work 
of  no  gjreat  difficulty  &r  the  Lesicoigrapher  to  ^  ve  all  the  words^ 
whether  derivt^ive  car  primitive^  in  alphabetical  order*  '^  In 
&cty  the  Hebrew  Lexicography,"  says  our  author,  '^  on  account 
of  the  small  compass  of  the  writings  which  it  embraces,  may 
boast  of  a  completeness  in  this  respect,  to  which  no  dictionary 
of  any  other  ancient  language  could  easily  pretend/'  And  be- 
ssdes,  the  principles  upon  which  the  etymological  m^&ioii  pro- 
ceeds, may  fiiirly  be  questiooedi  in  more  respects  than  one.  In 
tbe  first  plac^,  the  established  opinion  that  the  Hebrew  xoots^ 

*  Robertson's  **  GrammadcsB  T^thtmm"  p.  3. 
t  "  OutHnes  of  Oriental  rUMfr^  >.  SL 
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or  primitivigs,  are  all  iriUieral^  useful  as  it  may  be  m  a  ^amtna* 
tictu  point  of  view,  is  far  from  being  proved;  and  indeed  some 
Hebrew  philologists  have  with  good  reason  asserted,  that  in- 
stead of  referring  monosyllables  to  triliterals,  which,  of  course, 
is  commonly  done  by  the  old  system,  we  ought  to  invert  the  or- 
der,- and  refer  the  latter  to  the  former  9,  And,  secondly,  there 
ari^  many  words,  the  etymology  of  which  may  fairly  be  disputed, 
'f  Hence  great  confusion  must  necessarily  arise ;  since  one  Lexi* 
cographer  has  placed  a  word  here,  another  there ;  so  that  even 
thescholar  himself  frequently  looks  for  it  in  vain :  in  many  other 
cases,  it  b  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  root,  at  least,  to  an. 
inexperienced  beginner." 

For  these  teasons  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  Gesemus  has. 
acted  very  judiciously  in  having  departed  from  the  arrangement 
of  former  liebrew  lixicons,  a^d  in^haying  here,  "/or  tie  Jirsi 
timei^  as'  he  says,  "  preferred  an  entirely  alphabetical^  to  an 
etymological  order."  We  are  aware  that  this  has  already  beea 
done  in  the  Lexicon  HebrceO'Chald<BO'BiMicum  ad  modum  Bux^ 
torfii  of  Opitius,  which  was  printed  at  Leipsic  in  169S;  as  well 
as  m  a  Hebrew  Dictionary  by  Frey,  part  of  which  was  publi&hed 
in  London  several  years  ago. 

.  "  There  is  no  other  way/'  says  Mr.  Leo,  "  to  account  for  the  long 
neglect  of  adopting  the  present  superior  arrangement,  than  bv  the  fact, 
that  the  etymological  order  in  which  all  Hebrew  Lexicons  nave  been 
hitherto  compiled,  (and  which  those  of  the  sister  dialects,  as  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic,  except  Richardson's,  still  preserve,)  having  at  all  titnes  been 
strongly  recommended  as  necessary  to  the  acqniffition  of  Hebrew,  has 
pievaiied  in  all  succeeding  Lexicons,  from  an  implicit  reliance  on  the 
utility  of  an  old  and  universaL  practice ; .  without  considering  whether 
that  practice  was  founded  on  just  or  erroneous  princi{4eSb" 

The  second  property  to  which  we  have  alluded,  as  likely  to 
render  this  Lexicon  singularly  useful  and  popular^  is  the  inser- 
tion of  the  geographical  and  proper  names.  These,  although 
essentially  necessary  for  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  have  been  unaccountably  neglected  by  other  Lexi- 
cographers. 

"  With  regard  to  the  geographical  names^^  says  our  author,  "  Eich- 
hora  preceded  me  in  inserting  tnem,  with  propriety,  in  the  dictionary. 
But  m  fact,  perhaps  scarcely  half  of  them,  more  especially  those  of 
which  Michaelis  had  treated  in  the  Supplement^  have  been  mtroduced 
there.  But  if  they  are  to  be  admitted  at  all,  it  plainly  follows  that  the 
admittance  ought  to  be  general.  To  wish  to  restrict  the  admission  to 
the  more  important  ones,  would  be  manifestly  quite  ni^tory;  fc^rin 

•  Vide  Hur,wiu*8  "  vindida  Hebraiae,"  p.  41—44, 
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what  does  the  criterion  of  importance  consist?  Must  a  word  occur 
twice,  thrice,  or  a  fourth  time,  to  deserve  admission  into  the  dictionary  t 
And  ought  not  the  reader  to  be  informed  precisely,  when  the  weisd  oc- 
curs only  once,  that  the  place  is  otherwise  unknown,  does  not  occur  else- 
.where,  and  can  only  be  determined  by  this  passage  ?  J.  D.  Michaelis^ 
moreover,  in  the  Prospectus  of  his  Supplement.  (Qrien.  Bibliotheca,  vol; 
XX.  in  the  Appendix)  had  no  fixed  principles  on  that  point.  I  had  even 
at  the  very  outset  embraced  this  plan  of  admitthig  cdl  geographical 
names,  but  had  made  use  of  an  auxiliary,  the  inccHnpleteness  of  which  i 
discovered,  alas !  too  late,  and  not  till  after  the  impression  of  the  first 
sheets ;  and  this  has  reduced  me  to  the  disagreeaUe  necessity  of  mak- 
ing up  for  my  oversight  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume.  The  proper 
names  of  persons  ought  properly  to  be  excluded  from  the  plan  of  this 
Lexicon ;  yet  I  am  now  convinced  of  the  utility  of  their  admission ;  (1.) 
because  the  beginner,  who,  as  is  to  be  wished,  does  not  consult  a  trsqis^ 
lation  in  his  studies,  would  ollen  hesitate  whether  a  word  i3e  a  proper 
name  or  appellative ;  (2.)  because  they  themselves,  being  originally  ap- 
pellatives, according  tb  their  signification,  belong  to  the  small  store  of 
Hebrew  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us ;  and  the  existence  of  n^^ny 
a  root  in  Hebrew  is  further  confirmed  by  means  of  them.  If,  therefore, 
any  room  be  found,  they  ought  to  be  added  in  an  Appendix  to  the  se« 
Gond  volume  *•" 

We  shall  now  present  our  readers  with  a  few  extracts  frpm 
this  valuable  work,  in  confirmation  of  the  opiiiion  that  we  have 
given  of  its  merits.  The  first  we  shall  select  is  the  explanation 
of  the  important  word  rD^K,  DVT^K  Gtod-       '.  . 

"  n^/K  tn*  God,  (Root  rP>J»  ^\  tofear^  to  he  afraid;,  (2)  to  wott 

ship.)  By  way  of  pre-eminence,  of  Jehovah,  but  also  of  other  gods, 
Dan.  xi.  37.  39.  however  in  sing,  only  in  the  liatter  writings  and  poets, 
Neh.  ix.  17.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  15.  Deut.  xxxii.'  15.  17.  most  frequently 
in  Job  iii*^4. 9.  v.  17,  &c.  jfThus  in  Chaldee  and  Syriac.)  Job  xii.  6. 
YTD  rrt^l"^  K^in  K\blk  he  who  carries  the  deity  in  his  hand,  u  e. 

If  hose  hand  is  his  god.*  Comp.  Hab..i.  11.   Plur.  DWH- 

**  1.  Gods,  in  plur.  £xod.  xx.  3,20.  Deut.  iv.  18.  hence  god-lih^ 

apparitions,  1  Sam.  xxviii.  3.  (13.)  Y^KH  ID  D>^y  WKT  O'TlbH  I 
sam  gods  ascending  out  of  the  earth,  u  e.  aj^aritions  of  supematwal 
beings.     Also,  i.  q.  BVl7>t  ^j£l  sons  of  gods,  i.  e.  kings,   Ps.  Ixxxii. 

1,  6.     It  has  also  been  understood  of  other  authorities  and  judges, 

e.  g.  Exod.  xxi.  6.  xxii.  7,  8.     (But  Deut.  xix,  17.  shows  that  it  h 

'  here  to  be  understxxKi  of  God  himself,  whom  the  arbitrating  priests 

€mly  represented.)  ' 

^     *^  2.  Onptk  B»^laxil  exeellentite,  God.  ItisappHedtOfdols,  2Kings 

*  .**  Ave  alphabedcaDy  inaertediii  tbe  TraneUtioii." 
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i  i,  3.  i  Kiagbxl^  33.  BsmL  ««a.  W.  JWf* ntl^  ^;  B«t  "by  way 
Uf  pic'MMiiOf,  espeemttjr  to  Jitotab.  It  ii  ctmltmed  (witnnry  to 
thft  Qta^  df  ^e  pltttad  »^c»Ztoilite>  «atli Hie  ttd|«c«t<r6  ki  ^tfacai^  e.  g, 
1  fcm.iT.  8iwrii.26*,  takwiAtfeei^orbiliawtali^tjMiftthesjiigidws 
M  Gw«  i  L     EicqrtieM  «i  tM  nde  »^   Gen.  ^x,  ll  tsutiL  69. 

*^  The  fbllmrittg  Mlicftrtictioite  utid  fibtM^d  i)«  yet  Id  b^  nd^ 
tided)  (^)  Crrtbi^  la  eA&  ;^  ^Om^^  appHes, 

**  (tt)  lb  Kings,  Ps.  ii.  7.  kxxli.  6.  Concip.  2  Sani.  vii.  14.,  ilso  Ps. 
Itxtil.  21.,  in  whidh  David  is  calted  the  first  bom,  i.  e.  t'he  deajrest 
tM  (ft  Jdiovah.  The  usual  notion  of  ^e  ancients,  that  the  royal 
dignity  i^as  derived  fh)m  God,  id  here  traced  to  ite  fouiida^n ;  hence 
the  Homeric  iiMyiPrig  BaflnXcvc,  coihp.  II.  I.  27^.  II.  196L  9?.^  To 
which  b^loi^  the  tdmoi^t  divine  tevefettce  paid  to  oriental  kings; 
tvhence  it  is  perceivable  how  ihey  fhemsekes  cahi4  txi  be  called  gods, 
Ps.  Ixxiii.  6.  xlv.  7,  8.) 

"  (/J)  In  pL  tS*if>^  'J2l  to  the  inferior  goda,  angels.  Gen.  vl-  L,  Ac» 

jeb  k  6»  ii.  h  zxkviiL  7« 

<'  (y)  To  a  faithful  adherent,  worshipper  of  God,  Diduti  vik^  L  P& 
budii.  15.  Prov.  xiy.  26. . 

**  (8)  OVfefJ  ttfV  d  man  of  God,  iisefl  of  artgels,  Jiidg.  xiu.  &  8. 

t^rophetB,  1  Sajn.  ji.  27.  1x4 '6.  1  Kin^iiii.l;,  and  ether  ftJthfd  sa- 
vants of  God,  e.  g.  Moses,  Deuft.  s^juiii  U  David^  Neh.  »i.  24*  36i. 
The  same  is  Urftw  K^3  a  prince  of  Ood,  Gen.  ,xxiii.  6.  rf  Abra- 
ham, with  the  accessary  idea  oC  princely  dignity. 
^  (c)  C^tftt^  hefarb  Ood,  m  the  sight  of  God,  4.  ^.  t;^>^  ffredt,  Jo- 

Ah  w.  3.  &rf?vh  n^l  n^  «  «ify  gHeaa  brfore  ihd,  edmp.  Acts 
^ii  90;  ifcrttcrc  fC  0*1^ 'toS  G^u.  ic.^.  it  migittg  hhter,  rfjrt|  ^JB^ 
*fe/8r«  /eftdvaA^'*  ■  -  *  .  ' 

In  most  Stebirew  dictkmarieai  ai&d  d&SfWcially  in  thai  i>f  Paa*k- 
hursts  where  there  is  a  very  long»  and,  in  our  opinion^  a  '^^r^- 
Hiflftthlftibtroi^y  discdsis^h  ^nf  ihe  siAject, — ^fl^e  alcove  word  is 
MfilfMl  to  the  wm  n^H»  ^  iMwitr ;  lot  ^  h  eettiiiiily  Maiidh 
iiiorclreldEioinblci  tardfgi'itiiffiiiGkMrilfil;  liti.IMre^d^ii^,  I)e^  th^  t^ 


^  ^■ 


'£]}  t^ich  id  found  in  AsaliLpf  slgni^ng  trenuit,  cokrit,    io 
Sreaijt,  to  iadore :  bxH  henoe,  in  iwibiq,  uritli  Aa  definite 


licle  i^,  prefixed  to  it,  we  have  aDI,  Allah^  tl^  i^mmJOftM 
^a.  ttmn  ^ akp  w^dht  te^and'to MM^  '^fMegMr,  as  is 
mentioned  above ;  but  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  when  it 
has  the  defimte  wtkle  n  pMfixed»  withoitt   any  exception. 


^fMth  we  haVfe  yet  tliscbteit^d  in  the  tfebrt?#  Blbte^  It  rtekns 

Godhimse^y  The  true  God^  JehoMh  Opd, 
.  ty^^j  Coten^Mi  is  anolliet  wc»rd)  the  prop^  root  and  Ori- 
ginal meaning  of  which  have  given  occasion  to  as  much>  if  not 
more  disputation  than  the  word  D^r6K>  as  may  be  seen  by  con- 
sulting Archdeacon  Sharpe's  two  volumes  of  *'' Disfeertations 
fMBlhcettiing  t^  etymdlogy  ftiid  Scriirtute  meariihg  ^f  the  Efe- 
bWsw  words  Ehhini  tod  JS^rith,"  Tne  following  fe  our  totbdr'fif 
plain  stod  judicious  es^ksrii^h  of  thiii  <s<mi)rcrv&]t^  yQtahle^^ 

•. 

"  1.  Alliance,  covenant,  treaty,  (root  Hl^,  Arabic  ^j^i  jpmcidity 
prcBsecuit,  according  to  the  custom  on  suofc  oticailiofts^  dP  cuttmg  up 
the  victims^  and  passing  between  libem^  See  r\*\2i)»  In  the  s^kse^of  ^n- 
tfeting  iiito  a  cbVenatot,  areiiSfed  the  Vefbsj  D^ft  JYiS:  4  *^^'  ^^^ 
of  revoking  it,  IBH  7^rT«    The  genitive  often  denotes  the  p««on  with 

whom  one  enters  into  a  covenant.  LeviU  xxvi.  45.:  D^^^t^*!  Jl^^ 

*  •         •        • » 

ihiB  ^n^v^fMfit  mth  the  antesHcTi,  D^trt«  it,  3*  ^/t)^  IH^lk  tke  ^i- 
nant  with  thy  fatfiefs'i  b6nc6,  With  U  doul5le  gemtiv6,  Levit.  xxvi.42. 

ipj^  y^^*ljt  »i^  cov^nani^  wi^A  Jacobs  . 

^^  2.  The  (condition  of  the  covenant  on  one  side  only,  is -often  inv- 
f)ired ;  and  thence  it  signifies  frequently  the  ^asne  ^  the  law,  whe^  it 
refers  to  the  covenant  trf  tSfod  witn  the  Israelites,  e.  g,  JinSIl  fTSA^ 

tke  ark  of  covenant,  Josh.  iii."6»,  Otherwise  -/Vl^pjfT  fl1^»  the  ark  of 

iheiabfh'^'^^li  tffffff  the  tables  qf  the  covenant,,  the  tables  X>fHlie 

Xaw,  fieut.  ix.  &.  Jl'^h  ^tSft,  the  iooi  of  the  covenant ^  the  coHec- 

tion  of  laws,  from  which,  according  to  Exod.  xxiv.  7.,  Moses  tead.  tb 
the  people;  2  Kings  xxiii.  21.  the  institution  of  the  passover4s  cited 
therefrom,  D^l^??  ^W  JI^^D  ^?*T>  '^^  words  of  thexavenant, 

YA«  iew  ivords,  for  the  Ten  Cotiimandmen^. 
''*  3.  As  concrete,  Ji^2l  tJ^S,  fAe  author^  founSer,  of  a  covenant, 

Isa.  xlii.  6. :  tSif  /l*^*^^  Ae  t£;Ao  establishes  a  covenant  with^he^^eophp 

Chap.  xlix.  8." 

The  following  complete  exphoMifeiii  of  *e  5P6x*  *)tf»i  aflfeiftfs 
a  {B9od^jy>ecimfa  .of  tjae  <A/tsx  «nd  distinct  maimer  in  ukaxAx  ^ur 
author  dividen  his  aubject^  arranges  hi3  observations,  and  ^^ 
duces  hi^  authorities. 


>« 


""t^y.ckxnm  ill  tbte  GonjtigatiiH»4   iii-XI&^^b^.  rs^^t  ^^^db 

esse* 

4 
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"  1.  lb  go  itmitthi.  an,  (comp.  Ptd)  geoerally,  ta'V)alk  uhn^fBtm. 
U-  6.  Derivat.  Ifm  and  yntO^- 

"2.  2b  6e  r»sr&',  proper ;  thence,  ^/ipy,  (Comp,  1^,  Hab.  iw  4. 
andTtt^a.) 

*'  Piel,  lp». 

"  1.  To  guidCf  to  had  right   Prov.  xxiii.  19.  ^17  TJ?^  ^'^ 

guide  thine  heart  in  the  straight  path,  Isa.  u  17.  generally,  to  gvide, 
Isa.  iii.  12. :  D^JTIO  ^itfHD  thf  leaders  are  misteaders^  ix.  16. 

"  2,  Intrans,  bb  Kal,  To  proceed,  go  forward,  Piov,  m  14.  .  ^-  • 
<<  3.  To  esteem,  or  deem  one  happy.  Gen.  xxx.  13.  Job  xxiz.  11.. 
Mai.  in.  12.  15. 

«  Py.  r\^  and  ltth», 

"  l.To  he\%ided,  Isa.  ix.  15.  (16.) 

''  2.  To  be  esteemed  happy,  hence,  to  he  happy,  Ps.  xli.  3.  Pfov 
.lu.  18.    •      . 

**  'yO^k,  m,  A  proper  name, 

>  <<  1«  -Son  of  Jacob,  and  progenitor  of  the  tribe  called  by  his  narae^ 
whose  district,  extended  along  me  sea-coast,  in  the  north  of  Palestine. 
yid.  Josh.  xix.  24.  31*.    The  nam.  gent,  is  ^tt^»  Judg.  i.  32. 

**  2.  The  name  of  a  town  not  far  from  Sichem,  Josh.  3^.  7.  , 

**  UtOHf  happiness,  only  in  plur.  stat.  constr,  as  nt^>  blessings 

*  *  *  '  ■      ** •  .J 

(tipon),  i.  e.  happy  is  the  man.  Ps.  i.  1.  ii.  12.  xxxii.  1, 2.  xxxiii.  12. 
Pjror.  iii.  1 3.  viii.  34.  With  suff.  ^fHV^,  thy  happiness,  for,  hail  to  thee  i 

. Deut.  xxxiii.  29.;  Tl?^  ^o'  Tl^^»  ^^  to  thee!  Eccles.  x.  16. 

ynpH,  hail  to  hxm!   Vroy.  xiv.  21.    The  vowel  points  in  ^^htfK, 

YHtt^K  are  placed  anomalously,  for  ^T^Ttt^.  lnttf|J  as  O^iV^  from, 

»»  • 

"  1.  Pron.  relat.  indecl.;  foJr  both  ^r^mf.  arid  nwinb:  Who,  which ; 
qui,  qua,  quod.    If  a  preposition  is  prefixed,  then  the  pronoun  he,  Jkc. 

Is  to  be  supplied  between  it  and  the  relative,  e.  gl  *)\tf^6,  to  him  who; 
id  them  who ;  nitfMD,  from  him,  who.  nttfM  f)H,  hint  who.  The  el- 
lipsis,  moreover,  sometimes  includes  the  notion  of  place  or  time,  hence 
IttfJOK,  in,  at  (theplofie)  where/ 

*'  2.  This  pronoun  often  serves  merely  ^  a  sign  of  reli^on,  which 
gives  advwbs  or  pronouns  a  relative  signification,  j^as  *^,  -No.  II.-  gir^ 
them  an  mterrogative  signification.)  Hence,  Dttf^tO^  where  (from 
p^,  there;)  0*0^1^,  whence,  (from  tXMp,  Ithemx))  Ttgilfn^ 
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iiA&Aer  (ftom  ilDtf ,  tkkhertj  in  ^o«i  cases  one  or  mw6  words  are  in- 
serted  between  them ;  e,  g.  Gen.  xiii.  3.,  unto  the  plcuie,  JTTT'WJJl 
TfTfVl^  tMf  where  ^his  tent  had  been.  Gen.  xx.  13.,  at  every  place, 

TVM  i^fOi  HtdVif  whither  we  shall  come.  They  are  jomed,  Exod.  xx; 
18.  2  Chron.  vi.  1 1.  If  joined  to  the  oblique  xases  of  the  pronoun  he, 
it  then  expresses  the  oblique  cases  of  "^t^K,  who,  e.  g.  j?  Itt^K,  t6 
whom,   from   P,    to  him;    DJl^K  ■)tt^>  q^oi ;    fcl  UlttVt,  wherein; 

■  •  •       • 

>3&2p  ")^'  ^om  iffAom,  of  which,  whereof;  02^*1^21  *ltM,  in  quo- 

turn  terra;  V333  iTTffl  *1tt^K,  under  wilosc  wings,  Ruth  ii.  12.   Some- 

what  similar  occurs  in  the  Swiss  dialect,  in  which  where  Is  used  as  a 
sign  of  relation,  e.  g.  Der  Fremde,  wo  du  mit  ihm  gegessen.hast,  for, 
mit  foelchem  du  gegessen  hast, 

**  3.    7  'It^  cujiis  ei,  who  or  which  {belong)  to,  serves  at  times  as  a 

circumlocution  for  the  genitive,  especially  in  the  case  where  two  genitives 

are  depending  on  the  noun,  as  1  Sam.  xxi.  8.  b^l^  "^t^K  D'yiPT  TIJJ 

the  superintendent  of  the  shepherds  of  Saul,  2  Sam.  ii.  8.  K22P1^ 
7ttWt6  *Tt>K,  the  leader  of  the  troops  of  Saul,  Cant.  i.  1.  "I^ 
rtD/tfP  ■)ll?K  D^^tfi^,  the  song  of  songs  of  Solomon.  Comp.  1  San|\ 
xvii.  40-  'h  IttfK  Wnn  ^3,  his  shepherd's  bag.  1  Kings  xv.  20 
iTltSK  D^TTlD  ^^»  ^^  princes  of  his  hosts.  In  the  later  wjritingf ; 
where  %^  (q^.  y.)  occurs  mstead  of  nv^>  the  form  7^  proceeds  froipi 
ity  and  is  the  sign  of  the  genitive  (see  the  word)  as  in  Aram,  ^^  "7 

and  before  suff.  ^  \ij>.  ^ 

;  f^  As  a  conjunction,  it  is,  like  the  Greek  Srt,  the  Latin  quid. 

y  r.  i'hat,  so  that;  ut,  Gen.  xi.  7.  Deut  iv,4G.  (with  the  future.) 

^'2.  That,jqmd,  Exod.  xi.  7.     Comp.  also  the  phrase  /)K  -tO^DISf 

rtn^^  ltf*'3^rr*ltt^K,  we  have  heard  that  Jehovah  het»  dried,  up,  proh 

peny,.  we  Jiape  heard  this,  that,  &c.  Josh.ii.  10., 1  S$un,  xxiv«  19» 
2  Sam:  xi.  20.  2ltings  viii.  12.  I)eut.  xxix.  15.' 

"  3.  Because,  Gen.  xxxiv.  27.   OTl'irTK  JJKDW  ItVt,  because  they 

'  •       •        •         • ". 

disfumaiired  their  sister,  1  Kings  viii.  33.  especially  in  conjunction  with 

"  4.  If,  lewt  iv.  22.  KBIT  iWi  It^K,  t/"a  pnnce  s^omW  sin, 
Cteir.  xlX.  38.  V  -^ 
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'  "  &.  F&r,  Deut.  Ki.  04.  D^ttfa  ^Ht^  "ItWr^ir  wA^yf.fiMHrMtrr 

in  heaven,  Zech.  i.  15. 
<*  6.  TFAen,  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20.  VXIpH"*  fS]  1^  whw^  Jmak 

had  prepared,  &c, 

"  7.  As,  like,  Jer.  xxxiii.  22. :  D'^Dl^H  Kl!^  ISD'^iiV  ntW»,  as 
the  host  of  heapen  cannot  be  numbered,  1  Kings  viii.  39. 

"  8.   Where,  Numb.  xx.  13.:   si^T^tC^K,  where  they  contended. 

Among  the  compounds  are  to  be  noticed  Htf  K5> 

1.  In  (the  place)  where  (vid.  above.  No.  I.)  Ruth  L  17. :  1ttfJJ2l 

?jr¥lDfl,  where  thou  diest,  whither,  I  Sam.  xxiii.  13. :  ^D^riTI^  *^^8¥ 

whither  they  could  go* 

"  2.  Because,  Gen.  xxxix.  9.   '\P)'^''F\l^  HfOikH,  because  thou  aift 

his  wife,  ver.  23.    More  frequent  is  ■)tC^3» 

^^  1.  Prop,  according  to  what,  according  as,  Gen.  yii.  9.  rffit  ^tCfKdy 

a^  Ood  has  commanded,  Ch.  xxxiv.  12. 

"  2.  As  if,  Job  X.  19.  '^ITTTlkb  ")ttfK3,  as  if  I  had  riot  been. 

.  <^  3.  Because,  (inconsequence)  that.  Numb,  xxvii.  14.  Micah.  iu. 
4.  W*)n  1tt^K3,  Because  they  have  done  eviL 

"  4,  ils  50071  as  wAen,  (after  ''iTI )  Exqd.  xxxii.  19.  Deut.  ii'.  16. 

**  5.   When,  (of  time,  properly,  a^  the  time,  in  which,)  Gen;  xii.  1  Iv 

^♦ta^  i**7i?'?  "^i??  ''*??1»  "^^^  ^*  ^^'"^  ^^^>  ^^T    Chap..xxTii«  40, 

"  «        ■   f        . 

Exod.  xvii.  11.  Josh.  iv.  1.  '  ' 

,   We  cannot  conclude  our  review  more  appropriately,  than-  bgr* 

Quoting  the  following  sensible  obBervation^  wnich  is  made  by   ' 
lesenius  himself,  in  his  Preface  to  this  work. 

'*  May  I  be  allowed,  moreover,  here  generally  to  express  my  convic- 
tion, that  perhaps  on  few  writings  have  so  many  rash  criticisms  been 
hazarded,  without  a  regard  for,  and  a  sound  knowledge  of^  the  genius  of 
the  language  and  the  grammar,  as  on  the  Hebrew  .text  of  the  Bible.* 
Reiske's  ConjecturtB  in  Jobum  et  Proverbia,  Lips.  1779-7-80.  and 
Houbigant's  Passion  for  Emendations,  were  loudly  disproved  in  partjf 
even  by  their  own  age ;  but  the  criticisms  of  J.  D.  MichaeKs  and  'his 
disciples,  gave  occasion  to  Stange  to  make  a  series  of  bitte7,'thott^,  foi^ 
the  most  part,  just  remarks ;  and  the  Scholia  of  ItoseinAt|Her,  wbic^  arcf 
a^  model  in  this,  as  well  ad  other  respects,  here  give  a  beautifiil  example^ 
how  true  it  is,  that  in  the  in^rpretation  of  the  Hebrew  text^  an-'acba-> 
rate,  profound,  and  delicate  acquaintance  witli  the  idi<»a  ofthelio^ 
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giagt^y  ift  mo^neeetodkvy  lliaii  a  restless  eagi^ntess  for  vbsw  AimkM  of 
words,  chjBuig^  la  the  pn^c^tipns^  and  other  alterations  of  the  text«^' 

;  The  present  publication  is  rendered  less  valuable  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been,  by  the  great  number  of  errata, 
which  we  have  noted,  in  addition  to  the  list  already  given  by 
Mr.  Leo.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  apology  that  Mr.  L.  has 
offered  in  his  Preface— the  distance .  of  his  situation  from  the 
University  Press ;  but  we  do  not  understand  how  any  such  cir- 
cumstance  should  have  caused  errors  so  very  numerous  and  so 
very  important  in  the  Hebrew,  the  Syriac,  but  more  especially  in 
the  Arabic  typography  of  the  work.  In  this  kind  of  book,  thd 
utmost  accuracy  is  mdtspensable. 

Our  notice  of  this  pubUcation  would  have  been  given  sooner, 
but  that  we  ha^e  waited  for  the  concluding  Part  till  our  patience 
is  exhausted. 
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The  State  6fthe  Pfotesianf  Religion  in  Germany ;  tn  aperies  ofDis'^ 
courses  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  By  the  Rev. 
HuGB  Jaxxs  Rosb,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  CoUege^  and  Vicar  ofHorsltam^ 
Sussex.    8vo«     Fp,  184.     Ss*    Deightons.     Cambridge.     1825. 

To  Germany  maiddnd  are  indel)ted  for  some  of  the  greatest 
benefits  tl^y  enjoy*  There  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered, 
an  invention  which  beyond  any  other  has  been  instrumental  in! 
acceleratiiig  the  progress  of  science  and  cultivation,  and  which 
has  at  once  given  permanence  to  learnings  and  celerity  to  its  dif- 
fixsion.  There  fit^ature  has  been  cultivated  and  advanced  by 
numerous  writer^si  of  pre-eminent  talent  and  indefatigable  indus- 
try, ta  whom  the  politician,  the  philosopher,  the  lawyer,  the 
{mysician,  the  man  of  active  life  ho  less  than  the  retired  student, 
ook  up  with  the  veneration  due  to  guides  and  instructors. 
There  the  light  of  the  Reformation  arose,  which  neither  the 
darkness  of  infidelity,  nor  the  artifices  of  Rome,  shall  be  ever 
able  to  extinguish ;  and  which,  we  humbly  hope,  wilF,  under  the 
high  behests  of  Providence,  shine  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
fect day  of  Christianity.  The  flame  of  pure  religion  kindled 
by  that  auspicious  event  was  not  suffered  in  after  ages  to  lan- 
guish and  expire.  From  the  time  of  the  great  reformer  Luther, 
a  man  of  gigantic  force  of  inteltect,  and  for  the  period  in  which 
he  Kved,  a  prodigy  of  learning,  a  succession  of  theologums  have 
fanned  and  cherished  it  with  anxious  vigilance,  and  by  the  most 
splendid  ocertions.     In  glancing  at  the  shelves  by  which  we 
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are  at  this  moment  surrounded,  how  many  of  the  vohitnes  which 
guided  our  earlier  studies  and  assisted  our  maturer  inquiries/ 
which  we  regard  as  storehouses  of  the  most  valuable  infonna- 
tion,  which  we  have  most  commonly  in  our  hands,  and  the  con- 
tents of  which  we  desire  to  be  most  deeply  impressed  upon  our, 
minds,  owe  their  existence  to  the  patient  research>  the  Uterary 
genius,  and  the  proUfic  press  of  Germany  t       ~ 

Considering  the  immense  debt  of  gratitude  which  every  scho- 
lar and  every  divine  must  acknowledge  to  be  due  to  German 
assiduity,  it  may  seem  invidious  and  unthankful  to  speak  in  dis- 

Earagement  of  its  present  labours.     Yet,  as  we  are  informed 
y  history  that  the  march  of  learning  has  not  been  uniformly 
progressive,  it  is  both  interesting  and  useful  to  inquire,  with 
reference  to  any  particular  region,  into  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  its  rise,  progress,  variation,  and,  if  such  be  the  iact,^ 
its  declitie.    In  proportion  to  the  splendour  of  the  former  lite- 
rary glory  of  any  country  are  our  curiosity  and  anxiety  to  know 
its  present  state.    It  is  especially  so  with  regard  to  theological 
learning  in  Germany — as  it  has  lately  been  disparaged,  and  even 
unsparingly  condemned  by  some  whom  the  church  of  England 
numbers  among  the  brightest  of  her  living  ornaments.    Is  this 
severe  censure  justified  by  the  actual  state  of  Scriptural  know- 
ledge in  that  extensive  region  ?    Is  it  true  that  religion  has  de« 
generated  into  a  crude  system  of  rationalizing  sophistry,  and 
that  a  wide-spread  and  growing  indifference  to  Christianity 
prevails  in  a  country,  the  cradle  of  protestantism,  and  the  pa-, 
rent  of  a  long  line  of  worthies  who  have  obtained  a  lofty  name 
and  a  proud  station  in  the  annals  of  the  Christian  faith  ?-    The 
affirmative  is  strongly  maintained  in  the  valuable  Discourses  now' 
before  us.    Mr.  Kose,  is  too  sound  a  scholar,  and  too  judicious, 
a  divine  to  deny  the  obligationil  which  we  owe  to  German 
theology.     He  fully  admits  that,  until  about  die.  middle  of  the 
last  century,  the  German  divines  as  a  body  were  as  learned,  as 
orthodox,  and  as  remarkable  for  talents,  as  any  body  of  divines ;' 
and  that  from  their  writings  the  student  will  never  fail  .to  de- 
rive improvement,  and  will  not  unfrequently  gain  information 
which  he  would  seek  in  vain  elsewhere.  (P.  xii.)    Yet  he  at 
the  same  time  contends  that  there  exist  ^^  fatal  opinions  which 
have  takeii  from  Christianity  in  Germany,  almost  every  thing  but 
its  name,  or  at  least  have  deprived  it  of  almost  all  the  marks  and 
characteristics  of  a  revelation."  (P.  11.)     This  is  a  serious 
charge,  and  requires  proportionally  strong  evidence  for  its  sup- 
port ;  yet,  much  as  it  is  to  be  lamented,  we  fear  ttiere  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  substantiate  its  truth.     But  our  more  im- 
mediate design  is,  avoiding,  as  much  as  possible  the  entering 
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into  the  discussion  ourselves^  to  present  an  account  of  Mr. 
Kose's  volume,  in  doing  which,  however,  we  shall  adopt  a  dif* 
ferent,  and  as  we  believe  in  some  respects  a  preferable  order  to 
that  which  he  has  followed. 

In  the  second  and  third  Discourses  the  learned  author  ex- 
hibits a  brief  yet  animated  view  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
that  corruption  of  the  German  churches  which  he  energetically 
denominates  ^'  the  rejection  of  Christianity  by  those  who  have 
assumed  to  themselves  the  character  of  the  modern  Reformers 
of  Germany."  (P.  29.)  He  commences  with  some  preliminary 
observations  shewing  that,  if  God  has  vouchsafed  a  divine  reve- 
lation of  his  will,  it  would  be  as  clearly  revealed  at  the  outset 
of  ChristiaDity,  as  it  was  ever  intended  to  be  known ;  that  its  re- 
cord is  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  that  if  any  doubt  as  to  their 
meaning  occurs,  the  ancient  Fathers  may  be  appealed  to  as  witr 
nesses  competent  from  the  time  when  they  lived,  and  the  know- 
ledge they  must  have  enjoyed,  to  remove  these  doubts  entirely. 
Such  were  the  principles  of  the  early  Reformers  of  Germany. 
They  entertained  the  most  rational  belief  as  to  the  value  and 
authority  of  the  primitive  Christian  writers,  as  proofs  and  wit- 
jiesses  of  the  doctrines  promulgated  in  their  day.  They  be- 
lieved that  the  light  of  Christianity  must  have  burned  brightest 
^t  its  commencement,  and  that  its  doctrines  were  then  fully  de- 
veloped and  understood ;  hence  their  constant  boast  that  they 
maintained  no  article  of  faith  which  had  not  been  sanctioned 
by  the  primitive  church,  sind  that  they  rejected  none  which  she 
recognized.  The  Divines  who  succeeded  them  followed 
closely  in  their  steps ;  and  so  did  several  successive  generations 
emulating  their  piety,  and  Qoncurring  in  the  same  sound  and 
Scriptural  views.  The  writings  produced  during  this  space  of 
time  deserve  our  profound  respect,  and  are,  and  ever  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  theological  student. 

But  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  or  a  little  earlier,  the 
face  of  the  German  church  began  to  assume  a  new,  and  less 
favourable  aspect.  This  result  was  brought  about  gradually 
by  the  instrumentahty  of  certain  causes  which  had  been  in 
operation  some  time  previously.  There  were  some  who  were 
.wearied  with  the  violent  and  endless .  controversies  among 
.Christians,  and  desired  to  reconcile  all  sects  and  denominations ; 
a  laudable  design  truly,  but  the  means  were  not  equally  well- 
judged  ^.     In  opposition  to  this  there  arose  a  party,  distin- 

*  Page  37.  Mr.  Rose  is  here  obscure  and  defective,  but  we  suppose  he  re- 
fers to  Calixtus  and  the  supporters  of  what  was  called  Syncreti$m^  for  an  ac- 
count of  which  see  Mosheim,  Cent.  17  Sect.  2.  P.  2.  Jahlonski,  Inst.  Hist. 
ICcdcs.  Seoul.  17.  Sect.  9.  §  6.     And  Wcisman,  Uist.  Eccles.  SccuK  17. 
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^uished  by  the  name  of  Pietists,  whose  ain  it  was  to  ihew  thai 
vhristianity  consisted  in  virtue  only.  They  addressed  thcm- 
aelyes  not  to  the  head,  but  to  the  heart ;  regarding  religion  as 
a  gift  sent  from  heaven  to  each  believer,  and  animating  each 
individual  with  a  pure  morality.  They  entirely  undervdue  all 
human  acquirements,  and  deemed  every  thing  useless  which 
was  not  inmiediately  ccmnected  with  Christiaa  practice;  thiH 
acheme  by  neoessary-consequence  led  to  great  laxity  respecting 
articles  of  Faith. 

When  the  effervescence  with  respect  to  pietisiq  had  sub- 
■aidedy  it  gave  place  to  a  school  of  philosophy,  which  Mr. 
Rose  considers  as  the  next  step  in  the  progress  of  the  naturaliz- 
ing system  of  divinity.  Wolf,  who  extended  and  arranged 
the  views  of  Leibnitz,  maintained  that  philosophy  was  indis- 
pensable to  theology,  and  that,  together  with  Biblical  proofi^ 
a  mathematical  or  strictly  demonstrative  dogmatical  system, 
according  to  the  principles  of  reason,  was  absolutely  necessary. 
These  opinions,  though  at  first  severely  censured,  were'  soon 
adopted  by  a  host  of  vehement  admirers,  who  far  outstripped 
him  in  the  extent  and  rashness  of  their,  application. 

''  We  find  some  of  them/'  says  the  author,  *^  not  content  with  ajN 
plying  demonstration  to  l^e  truth  of  the  system,  but  endeavouring  to 
establish  each  separate  dogma,  the  Trinity,  the  natare  of  the  Re^ 
deemer,  the  Incarnation,  the  eternity  of  panishment,  on  philosophical, 
and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  some  of  these  truths  on  mathematical 
grounds;"    P.  39. 

Although  this  system  fell  very  rapidly  into  neglect,  Mr. 
Rose  is* of  opinion  that  it  prepared  the  way  for  much  of  the 
evil  which  followed.  The  attaching  of  so  much  weight  to  de- 
monstrative evidence  tended  to  create  and  foster  the  arrogant 
pretensions  of  human  reason.  There  were  not  waoitang  some 
who  were  persuaded  that,  while  Scripture  contained  only  the 
elements,  it  was  the  province  of  human  reas<»n  to  ccHisummate 
the  doctrine  which  it  delivered.  This  was,  ill  truth,  an  attempt 
to  erect  the  system  of  Christianity  on  grounds  theki  deemed 
purely  {rfiilosophical.  Such  attempts,  one  might  suppose, 
could  hardly  be  made  by  sincere  believers  in  divine  Revelation; 
and  aU  of  them  were  probablv  not  the  attempts  of  real  Oiria- 
tians.  Two  writers  in  particular,  Basedow  and  Steinbart,  deli- 
vered opinions  as  violent  and  mischievous  as  any  which  have  been 
obtruded  uppn  the  world  in  our  own  days.  "  Thus,"  says  Mr. 
Rose,  "  philoi^o^hy,  which  in  Wolfs  reign,  a  few  years  before 
bad  been  called  in  to  defend  every  doctrine,  was  now  used  to 
get  rid  of  most  of  them,  and  give  the  whole  system  a  philosor 
phical  dress*"   F.  43. 
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I  Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  Mr.  Rose*s  spirited  account  of  the 
Gennan  Church  to  the  time  of  Semler,  in  which  we  have  freely 
availed  ourselves  of  his  own  expressions*  Semler  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  founder  of  the  rationalizing  school,  afid  his  no- 
tions were -the  sources  from  which  much  of  the  subsequent 
mrsdhief  sprung.  But  we  will  quote  the  author's  well-drawn 
character  of  this  eminent  man. 

**  Semler  was  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Pietists  ;  and  though 
Tii^  character  manifestly  unfitted  him  for  the  reception  of  their  mor6 
enthusiastic  tenets,  he  was  certainly  deeply  impressed  witK  two  of 
their  opinions.  He  had  learned,  I  mean,  from  them  to  undervalue 
eVery  thing  which  had  not  a  direct  tendency  to  promote  the  practice 
of  virtue  ;  and  their  dislike  to  controversy  had  given  him  a  distaste  'tO 
all  the  doctrines  which  served  as  a  foundation  fot  it.  Gifted  by  nature 
with  a  most  powerful  mind^  with  gigantic  industry,  and  the  most 
imquenchable  aj^etite  for  literary  research,  these  happy  predisposition! 
We're  ttnfbrtunately  in  great  measure  counteracted  by  the  faults  of 
his  early  education.  He  had  never  been  taught  to  exchange  rapidity 
and  conjecture  for  patience  and  accuracy.  He  glanced  over  the  fieldis 
pf  hifttory  and  crittcism  with  a  keenness  indeed  which  discovered  per* 
hf^-ooeasionally  ipinutiae  that  had  escaped  others,  but  with  a  rapidity 
wfioh  overlooked  what  their  most  cautious  examination  pointed  out — 
and  then  he  denied  the  existence  of  what  he  had  failed  to  perceive* 
Notbiog  can.be  more  striking  than  the  way  in  which  he  occasionally 
combines  the  fruits  of  his  various  researches,  except  the  carelessness 
with  which  those  researches  were  made,  and  the  sort  of  fated  blind- 
ness with  which  he  neglects  or  rejects  the  most  material  element  of 
the  whole  he  is  attempting  to  form.  He  never  hesitated,  in  short,  to 
desert  sober  and  substantial  truth  for  striking  but  partial  views,  subtile 
error  and  ingenious  theory.  To  these  qualities  he  added  others,  which 
ar^  Very  frequent  ingredients  in  such  a  character — an  undoubting  esti- 
iAifti6n  f^t  all  his  own  speculations,  and  a  rash  boldness  in  bringing 
tibem  into  public  view.  As  the  historian  of  religious  doctrines,  it  was 
his  constant  attempt  to  shew  that  a  large  part  of  them  rested  entirely 
our  human  authority— but  bis  hardest  task  was  to  treat  of  those  to 
wbicb  he  could  Uoi  refuse  the  audiority  of  Scripture,  but  which,  ber 
eause-he  could  not  discern  what  he  called  their  utility,  he  rashly  an4 
impiously  pconounc^^d  to  possess  none.  He  therefore  boldly  invented 
an  hypothesis  to  get  rid  of  what  offended  him.  He  contended  that  W€\ 
are  not  to. take  all  the  declarations  of  Scripture  as  addressed  to  us, 
];>ut  to  consider  them  as  in  many  points  purposely  adapted  to'  thg  feel- 
ings and  dispositions  of  the  age  when  they  originated,  but  by  no  riieans 
to  be  received  by  another  and  a  more  enlightened  period.  This  was 
Ae  origin  of  that  famous  theory  of  accommodation  which  Semler  car- 
ried to  great  lengths,  but  which,  in  the  hands  of  his  followers,  be-^ 
C5ittie^  the  most  fdrrmdable  weapon  ever  devised  for  the  destruction  Of 
£3irlsti«ilit^;    Whatever  men  w^re  disindined.to¥e€eive  iu'the  K4j# 
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l*esiaifieftt,  attd  jnet^oouUMt-witfa  decency TC^c^w&ifeliie 
l^ieinBelveSi  Chnstiaim^ '  «|)d  Tetoined  ithe  $cr4prui«^'  they  got<  rUi  o^  h$ 
tbirtheoryv  aod*' q!»i£tly  ni^mifttiied  that  the. Aposdes,^^^^ 
himself,  had  adapted  himself,  not  only  in  his  way  of  teachings  .bat 
also  in  his  doc^rine%  tp  tl^e  barbarisin,  ignorance,  and  prejudices  of 
^he  Jews,  ai;id.tl^t  it  was  therefcuc^  our  duty  to  reject  the  wh(dept  thi^ 
temporary  par(  of  Christianity,  and  retain  only  what  is  substantial 
^d  ete|ri|al.  Every  notion  not  suitable  to  existing  opinions  was 
tWefore  treated  as  mere  adaptation  to  former,  ones — every  thing,  for 
example,  mysterious  and  difficult,  the  very  notion  indeed  that  Chris- 
tianity Was  a  revelation  from  Heaven,  was  said  to  be  merely  a  wise 
cbndesCenstQn  to  the  weakness  of  former  ages— and  nothing  at  last 
was  l6ft  but*  what  ebmmoh  experience  and  natural  religion  suggested.** 
r.'45,   ^' 

;  The  unmeasured  praise  lavished  upon  Sexnleif  by  theleamea 
trdnislfttor  df  Miehaelis  first  excited  in  us,  as  it  prdbahly 
hds^fai  kll  admirei-s  of  the  rare  talenti^  and  acquirementsr  ^ 
Bii^hop  Marsh,  a  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  works  l^thkt 
wrftfer,  and  we  can,  fi*om  our  own  experience,  bear  testtmotty 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  portraiit  of  him  drawn  by  Mr.  Ros6; 
'Whb\  yttCeedSf  in  some  further  observations^  to  devetope  tha 
ptihcipfes  df  Sender;  and  their  application  td  the  sacred 
Scriptures* 

.  Tne  historical  account  of  the  German  Church,  aa  far  as  it 
]g  continued  in  the  second  Discourse,  is  only  to  be  considered 
a»  a  brief  sketch.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  Mosheim,  Weisman,  Jablonski,  Stosch,  and  other  bi^orianSf 
will  be  apt  to  consider'  it  as  very  imperfect.  But  this  isxiol 
dealing  fairly  with  the  author.  The  limits  of  an  address  from 
the  pulpit  precludes  the  possibility  of  giving  ample  dMails,  and 
the  writer's  object  was  to  touch  only  upon  those  leading  dr^ 
eumstances  which  paved  the  ^ay  to  the  present  un&rtuntte 
state  of  the  Protestant  Religion  in  Germany.  There  wesre 
other  circumstances  besides  tnose  which  he  has  adverted  toj 
which  may  appear  to  some  equally  deserving  of  notide^  and  we 
own  it  would  haive  given  us  much  pleasure  had  he  devoted 
inore  attention  to  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  extensive 
circulation  and  high  celebrity  of  the  writings  of  the  Remonstrant^ 
Divines.  The  works  of  Grotius,  Episcopius,  Curcellseus»  Lim« 
bordiy  Le  Clerc,  displaying  a  profundity  of  erudition,  and  fraught 
with  the  characters  of  intellectual  vigour,  yet  tarnished  with  no 
inconsiderable  share  of  Latitudinarianism,  must  have  had 
great  influence  in  fostering  that  pride  of  reason,  that  presump^ 
tion  of  aimbg  to  reduce  revealed  doctrines  to  a  level  vdA  lia« 
tf^  coinprehendon,  wbjob  distinguishes  Seller  and  Ubs  dis^ 
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eiples.  But  in  a  view  80  compressed  it  is  difficult,  or  hither 
impossible,  to  glance  at  every  prominent  point;  and  no  one  call 
deny  that,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  sketch  is  executed  with  great 
ability. 

%mler  is  justly  considered  as  the  real  founder  of  the  Ger- 
man school  of  Rationalizing  Divinity,  which  recedes  to  ah 
almost  immeasurable  distance  from  all  that  the  Christian 
Church  has  in  every  preceding  age  deemed  to  be  Christian 
doctrine,  which  has  in  fact  rejected  the  divine  origin  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  and  the  pestilential  opinions  of  which  threaten 
the  destruction  of  every  thing  holy  in  religion,  of  every  thing 
dear  to  the  sympathies  and  feelings  of  the  pious.  The  system 
of  these  Divines  (if  such  an  appellation  can,  with  any  pro* 
priety,  be  given  to  the  holders  of  opinions  so  extravagant  and 
dangerous)  is  ably  discussed  in  the  third  Discourse,  in  which 
Mr.  Rose  describes  their  notions  concerning  the  canonical 
authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  their  mode  of  in- 
terpreting them,  and  some  of  the  doctrines  which  they  were 
enabled,  by  a  most  absurd  expository  process  to  extract  from 
them.  His  observations  on  all  these  subjects  merit  an  attentive 
and  serious  consideration ;  but  we  shall  only,  by  way  of  speci- 
menj  extract  bis  exposure  of  their  principles  of  interpret 
tation* 

^  I  maintain  that  the  Rationalizing  Divines  have  cho$en  to  suppose 
a  system  which  they  think  reasonable,  which  they  think  ought  to  be 
the  Christian  system,  and  that  they  resolved  to  make  it  so  at  any  ex- 
pense of  Scripture.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  their  whole 
system  of  historical  interpretation  is  built  on  these  notions,  and  loudly 
as  Its  excellencies  are  vaunted,  I  cannot  but  consider  it  most  falladous 
aod  dangerous.  That  a  real  and  sound  interpreter  of  God's  word 
must  add  to  a  critical  knowledge  and  complete  familiarity  with  its 
language,  the  widest  historical  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  the 
opinions,  pursuits,  and  customs  of  the  Jewish,  and  indeed  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  nations,  that  in  examining  the  words  and  phrases 
of  Scripture,  the  peculiar  opinions  and  habits  of  thought  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  writer,  and  likely  to  influence  his  style,  must  be  in- 
vestigated, is  most  true ;  but  this  is  not  a  peculiar  merit  of  the  Ra- 
tionalists—this is  the  old  and  sound  grammatical  interpretation  which 
was  used  by  critics,  far,  very  far  superior  to  any  one  of  them,  and 
long  before  the  existence  of  their  school,  and  which  will  be  used  by 
future  critics  when  that  school,  its  follies  and  its  mischief,  hav6  passed' 
away,  and  are  forgotten.  What  is  peculiar  to  them  is  this,  that  in  in- 
terpreting the  New  Testament,  their  first  business  is  always  not  to 
examine  the  words,  but  to  investigate  the  disposition  and  character  of 
the  writer,'  and  his  knowledge  of  religicm,  the  opinions  of  his  age  on 
that  sulyeet,  and  finally,  the  nature  of  what  be  delivers.    From  these. 


and  no^  from  Cbe  wdird«#  thefcedk  tfaefieaieof.CkM'e  and  hDi$il«% 
lowers'  .dtsoourses ;  and  (jbey  estamine  tbe  w<»rd8  by  these  j^eviimd 
BQtioEis^  and  not  by  granunatical  methods.  Th^  «eek  for  sdl  which 
Christ  said,  in  the  notions  held  by  the  Jews  in  his  time ;  and  contf  pd 
that  those  are  tbe  points  first  to  be  studied  by  an  interpreter.  They 
seek  thence  to  explain  the  history,  the,  dogmatical  part  of  the  New 
Testament ;  nay,  those  v^ry  discourses  of  Christ,  in  which  he  delivers 
points  of  faith  and  morals ;  and  thus  inquire  not  what  the  Founder  of 
pur  religion  and  his  disciples  really  thought  and  said,  in  each  passage, 
and  in  each  sentence,  regularly  explained  on  acknowledged  rules  of 
interpretation,  but  what  they  might  have  said,  and  what  they  ought  td 
bare  said,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  times,  and  their  own 
knowledge  of  religion  ;  hot  what  Christ  really  meant  in  such  or  such 
a  discourse,  but  how  tbe  ^ews  ought  to  have  understood  it ;  not- what 
llie  Apostles  wrote,  bat  whether  what  they  wrote  is  tnie ;  that  is,  not 
wheth^  it  seemed  true  to  them,  b«.t  whether  it  is  true,  according  t0 
sight  reason ;  not  what  they  Bctually  tau]^,  but  what  they^xoust  have 
taught  from  the  limits  of  their  own  minds»  ai^i  the  ^tate  of  men  an4 
d^ngs  in  their  days  ;  a^d  lastly,  what  they  would  have  taUffht  in  other 
times,  and  to  other  men.  This  is  the  Rationalist's  sfyle  of  interpret- 
ing Scripture.'*    P.  67, 

•  Tbe  fruits  of  this  mode  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  and  of 
tllis  system  of  accommod&tioD^  wteresuch  as  might  be  antece* 
dently  expected^ — a  chaos  of  jarring  theories,  opinionSj  and 
fiinciesy  which  would  be  ludicrous  from  their  gross  absurdity 
did  we  not  reflect  that  they  are  built  upon  the  perversion  of 
sacred  truth,  and  are  in  their  consequences  destructive  of  reve- 
lation. Enough)  and  more  than  etiough,  of  these  wild  and  per- 
nicious doctrines  may  be  collected  from,  the  writings  of  Semler^^ 
Rosenmiiller,  Bauer,  Ammon,  Bahrdt,  Kuinoel,  Heinrichs^ 
Wegseheider;  and  oth^rsj  whcise  works  are  accesrible  to  those 
scholars  who  are  not  accjuainted  with  the  G^etoftitt  language; 
Itt  th«  publications  of  writers  of  this  stamp  we  firtd  such  tenets 
acs  the  following  boldly  advanced :  viz.  that  the  JeWsh  Script* 
tuires  sb  far  from  bearing  the  undoubted  character^  of  a  divine 
Origin,  are  the  production  of  uninspired  bards  and  Historians ; 
that  few  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  written  by 
those  whose  names  they  be^i ;  that  the  Pentateuch,,  at  least  in 
Bart,  was  eompiled  in  an  age  long  posterior  to  Moses  from  the 
fragments  of  more  ancient  histories,  or  from  traditionary  ac-» 
counts  5  that  the  rest  of  the  historical  books  are  a  compilation^ 
and  income  respecto  an  unskilful  one,  from  Jewish  annals  aiid 
^nial  nie]!M)irs  5  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  somietiiBei^ 
eontiiadictory,  often  mnl'easonable,  and  otteki  erroneous ;  iittff^ 
they  abound  in^^Mo#»  aen%niatical  relatiDifs,  and  oilier  indiM*i 
Ifen*  of  ft  Md^  'Sitkd  fearbai4His  Age ;  that^  o£  ^^  p^imie^tm^ 
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loliecies  in  tfa^a  tome^  are  uimitelUgible,  sdne  have  never  foe^ 
kittlled,  and  some  have  heen  made  after  the  event ;  that  they 
contain  no  intimations  of  a  Trmity,  no  immediate  and  express, 
and  but  few,  if  any,  indirect  predictions  of  a  Redeemer ;  that 
inspiration  is  indapable  of  proofs  is  repugnant  to  the  notion  of  a 
^rfect  spirit,  and  is  destructive  of  the  liberty  as  well  as  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  dignity  of  man ;  that  the  sacred  writings 
cannot  be  inspired  fVom  their  difference  in  style  and  doctrines ; 
that  when  the  writers  lay  claim  to.  inispiration,  it  is  to  be  received 
agreeably  to  the  genius  of  an  uncultivated  age,  in  which  every 
unusual  emotion  of  the  mind, was  referred  to  the  immediate 
afQatus  of  the  Deity ;  that  as  all  other  animals  fulfil  their  desti^ 
nation  without  extraordinary  assistance,  man  may  surely  attain 
the  ead  of  his  existence  without  Divine  aid ;  that  Je«us  Christ 
was  a  mere  man ;  that  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the 
tr^ofe  New  Testament  cannot  be  demonstrated;  that  most  of 
the  works  of  our  Lord  supposed  to  be  miraculous  were  either 
the  result  of  natural  causes  or  are  mere  mythology,  invented  to 
gain  the  attention  of  the  multitude;  that  the  doctrines  of 
Christ  and  his  apo$tles  were  not  designed  to  be  eternal,  but 
wer^  only  adapted  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived ;  that  as  their 
doctrines  were  merely  accommodations  to  the  feelings^  habits  > 
and  sentiments  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  they  must 
be  examined  by  right  reason  before  they  can  be  received  as 
divine;  that  the  Evangelists  have,  in  some  instances,  either 
liaisunderstood  or  incorrectly  reported  our  Saviour's  discourses; 
that  the  Apostles  occasionally  reason  inconclusively,  and  mia«- 
take  the  meaning  of  their  allegatiohs  from  the  Old  Testament ; 
thatthey  as  well  as  their  Lord  accommodated  their  language  to 
Jewish  prejudices,  which  consequently  must  be  construed  agrees 
ably  to  the  light  of  modem  science  ;  and  that  when  they  speak 
of  the  appearance  of  angels,  of  demoniacal  possessions^  of  the 
existence  of  evil  spirits,  of  an  atcming  sacrifice,  of  the  divinity 
aS  Christ,  or  of  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Gho8t>  it  is  to  be 
understood  as  nothing  more  than  a  compliance  with  vulgar 
errors. 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  the  Rationalizing  school,  collected 
partly  by  Mr.  Rose  in  his  3d  Discourse,  and  partly  by  our  own 
research.  It  is  not  meant  that  aU  these  opinions  are  held  by 
every  one  of  the  divines  of  this  school^  for  they  differ  in  an  ex* 
traordinary  manner  among  themselves,  but  that  such  notions 
are  openly  avowed  by  aome  one  or  mo;re  writers  of  this  dass^ 
And  what  a  mass  of  daring  impiety  do  they  form  ?  The  pious 
mind  shudders  at  the  bare  recital>  and  can  scarcely  believe  thai 
tMeta  so  pernicious  and  profane  can  be  really  ^atertained  by 
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those  who  outinsirdly  profeiBg  Christianity.  That  li  lainaitablii 
defection  from  pure  religion  does  exist  among  the  Protestant 
^ines  of  Germany  is  a  matter  of  unquestionable  notoriety ;  but 
tO'  what  extent  has  it  prevailed  ?  Has  it  involved  within  its 
hideoufi  vertex^  the  majority  of  the  theologians  and  scholars  of 
that  country?  ,  Has  it  pervaded  the  whole  mass  of  its  popula- 
tion? This  is  a  question  of  deep  interest  io  every  sincere  be- 
liever in  revelation^  and  the  answer  which  may  be  given  from 
various  parts  of  Mr.  Rose's  publication  cannot  but  excite  our 
sorrow  and  regret. . 

^*  The  I^rotestant  church  of  Germany  is  the  mere  shadow  of  a  name. 
For  this  ahdicadoh  of  Christianity  was  not  confined  to  either  the  Lu- 
theran or  Calvinistic  profession,  but  extended  its  baneful  and  withering 
influence  with  equal  force  over  each.  It  is  equally  unnecessary  to  add, 
that  its  effects  were  becoming  daily  tnore  conspicuous  in  a  growing 
indlffi^tailse  t<»  Christianity  in  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  the  nation." 
P.  9.  '*  A  large  portion  of  the  Protestant  church^  of  Germany 
hailed  these  principles  with,  delight."  P.  7.  "  I  assert  on  the  faith 
of  public  and  recorded  as  well  as  private  testimonies,  that  these  doc- 
frines  (i.  e.  of  the  naturalizing  school)  were  publicly  taught  from  the 
pulpit.  Nay,  I  have  not  seen  anv  contradiction  to  this  from  any  of. 
the  party  themselves,  except  as  to  the  generality  of  the  usage,  lliey 
allow  its  frequency. — They  allow  too  that  this  wretched  mass  of  abo- 
minatton  was  ofiered  to  the  young  in  the  shape  of  religious  instruc« 
tion."    P.  83^ 

A^mh  more  to  the  same  purpose  might  be  eited^  but  this  is 
enough  on  a  subject  which  the  Christian  cannot  contemplate 
without  grief.  Again,  another  question  of  equal  interest  is; 
what'  have  been  the  effi^ts  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  these  mo^^- 
dem  divines  on  the  moral  conduct  of  the  people?  The  discus^ 
sipQ  pf  this  question  is  taken  up  in  the  4th  Discourse.  It  wiH 
occur  to  every  one  whose  thoughts  are  directed  to  the  subject^ 
thatji  in  consequence  of  the  intimate  connection  between  princi*- 
pies  and  practice,  the  latter  will  seldom  be  right  whep  the  for- 
mer are  erroneous^  The  general  truth  of  tins  observation  is 
abundantly  confirmed  by  experience;  and  hence  it  will  be  in^ 
ferred  that  the  pestiferous  opinions  of  the  modern  German  Ra- 
tionalists cannot  be  publicly  avowed  and  publicly  taught  without 
diminishing  the  efficacy  of  religion,  and  producing  great  changes 
in  mor^l  conduct.  Yet  such  a  conclusion  ought  not  to  be  de^ 
duqed  or  received  without  much  caution.  To  bring  sweeping 
charges,  of  immorality  against  whole  bodies  of  men  is  .often  rasl^ 
and  loiust  frequently  be  unjust^  when  we  consider  how  difficult 
it  is  to  ascertain  .the  tone  of  public  feeling  and.  manners.  *'  .The 
Tariety  of  national  character  and  disposition^"  says  Mr*  £ose» 


^fiftust  always  be  taken. largely <iiil6aieeouDt  mwe^^faig  the-^ 
practical  effect  of  opinicHis,  and  an  acoufate  knowledge  and 
judgment  of  this  preliminary  step  presupposes  the  greatest 
nicety  of  observation."  .  P.  90*     Yet,  makinff  ei^ry  4ue<  allow- 
ance^ it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  such  doctrines  as  those 
alluded  to  could  be  openly  preadied  from  the  pulpit,  and^in-* 
stiOed  into  the  minds  of  youth,  without  having  a  detenorating- 
e&ct  upon  the  religion  and  morality  of  the  people.        . .  ^ . .  . . 
This  ahnost  unavoidable  conclusion  h  ui^rainatefy  butim 
well  confirmed  by  Mr.  Rose,  who  maintains  the  esastenoe  in 
Germanv  of  a  wide-$pread  indifference  to  ChristianUy.    For  • 
the  truth  of  his  assertion  he  appeals  to  the  German  divines^ 
themselves,  who  have  published  a  very  large  number  of  trea* 
tises,  containing  loud  complaints  of  toe  totid  indifierence  ex^- 
isting  towards  all  religious  considerations.    The  statement  of 
Bretschneider,  as  cited  by  Mr.  R.  in  a  note,  is  too  strong  apd 
too  remarkable  to  be  omitted  here. 

:  "  Bretschneider  states  that  this  indifference  is  spread  among  all 
classes— that  the  Bible  used  to  be  found  in  every  bouse — that  very 
maiiy  made  it  a  law  to  read  a  chapter  every  day,  or  at  least  every  Sun- 
day-^-that  it  must  have  been  a  poor  family,  where  a  Bible  was  not  a 
part  of  the  marriage  portion,  but  that  now,  very  many  do  not  possess 
one,  or  let  it  lie  neglected  in  a  corner — that  now  hardly  one  fifth  of 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  receive  the  sacrament,  or  confess^-rthat  few 
attend  the  churches,  wliich  are  now  too  large,  though  fifty  years  ago 
diey  were  too  smaU — that  few  honour  Sunday^  but  that  maay  make  it  a 
day  for  private  business,  or  for  work — ^and  that  there  are  .now  iiew.sliH 
dents  in  theology,  compared  with  those  in  law  or  medicine ;  apd*  that 
if  things  go  on  thus,  there  will  shortly  not  be  persons  to  sop^^y  the  va?. 
rious  ecclesiastical  offices."     P.  164. 

.     •  •  *  ■ 

'  Other  evidence  of  this  lamentable  fact  is  adduced,  fbr  tirMch 
however  we  have  no  room:  a  fact  which  must  be  viewed  with- 
horror  by  those  who  retain  the  least  particle  of  religious  feeling 
in  their  bosoms.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  an  apos- 
tasy from  the  Christian  faith  should  be  suffered  to  spread  with- 
out opposition,  or  that  the  principles  from  which  it  flowed 
should  not  meet  with  adversaries;  accordingly  the  doctrine  of 
tbe  naturalizing  party  has  given  strong  and  serious  disgust  to 
many  who  were  anxious  to  support  the  cause  of  true  religion. 
But  their  opposition,  however  zealous  and  well-meant,  wa^  al- 
together ineffectual.  And  Mr.  Rose  accounts  for  it,  partly 
from  the  unhappy  state  of  the  German  church,  which,  destitute 
as  it  is  of  any  centre  of  union  and  of  any  practically  definite 
system  of  doctrine,  afi^rded  them  no  opportunity  of  union  and 
combination  of  force,  and  consequently  left  each  advocate  of 


rritgiMrt  tmtibM  MnAitiahbi0!mk^i  mi  puHfy  fronrihr 
tUMleadineM  ami  msfiimdncM  d£  the  pranciples  of  most  df^ioie^ 
who  oppoaedithe  Ratzomtliflts.    Some  Kjppear  to  have  comid^ed  . 

Krta  of  the  ancieiit'  syslein  as  incw&ble  of  defeiiee>  oiibers  to . 
ve  dfeaded  th«  evitB  of  protractea  eontroTersy,  asai  others  to. 
have  indulged  &e  fiiaekifttiiig  dream  of  an  xxmaa  whb  God,  re^*. 
signing  fheinselvea  to  the  dominion  of  their  feelings^  and  to  ab^; 
sMute  mysticiflm«  Such,  generally  speaking,  were  die  adversa-^ 
rieaof  the  new  sehool,  aind  it  is  obvious  that  opponei^  of  this 
description  could  oppose  oidy  a  feeble  barrier  to  tibe  progress 
cMTa  system  which,  nket  a  rushing,  torrent,  waa  advancing  wifeb' 
desolating  tq^eed. 

^  Other  eattsea  eoaitributed  to  the  extensive  prevalence  of  the' 
ndschief,  the  principal  of  which*  in  Mr.  Rose  s  judgment,  war 
tSie  ddfectiva  oonatitution  of  the  G^eonan  cburches. 

"  The  ^eat  safe-guards,**  says  be,  "  which  must  be  requioite  for  the. 
preservation  of  any  church,  are  obviously  the  possession  of  a  dear  and^ 
distinct  de,daratioa  of  f»th,  to  wbidi.sttict  adherence  nAiiBt  be  recfmred^ 
of  a  liturgy  which  shall  {>racticaUy  apply  the  doctrines  of  that  declara*^i 
tion  to  men's  wants  and  infirmitiesi  and  of  a  government  which  shall' 
diligently  repress  every  tendency  to  carelessness,  and  every  atten^  at 
innovation."    P.  14. 

The  Symbolical  Books  to  which  the  Divines  of  the  Lutherans 
phureh  are  to  subscribe,  consist  of  the  Coiifession  of  Augi^burgb»; 
of  Melanctbon's  Defence  of  it,  of  the  Articles  of  Smaicald,  oB 
Luther's  two  Catechisms,  and  of  the  Formula  Concordiss.' 
These,  from  their  magnitude,  from  their  ccmtroverskd'  nature, 
and  from  their  dedsious  upon  points  of  a  doubtful  nature,  were 
ill  fitted.to  command  respect ;  and  they  have  long  been  snb^^ 
scribed  with  this  qualification  "  as  far  as  they  agree  with  Scrip- 
ture;" a  qualification,  as 'Mr.  Rose  observes,  which  obviously; 
bestows  on  the  ministry  the  most  perfect  liberty  pf  believing^ 
and  teaching  whatever  their  own  fancy  may  suggest*  Again^ 
with  respect  to  a  Liturgy,  though  several  formularies  were  ccaxv^ 
posed  immediately  after  the  Reformation,  no  one  was  generally 
receive^  or  enforced  by  authority.  Forms  are  appointed  for 
public  prayer,  and  for  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  ii^ 
some  and  perhaps  all  the  Reformed  Churches,  yet  Mr.  R.. 
says,  "  these  forms  were  not  imperative,  but  might  be,  and  I 
believe,  always  now  are  dispensed  with,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
minister."  P,  19.  And  lastly,  the  Grermah  church  is  so  mi- 
serably deficient  in  authority,  so  destitute  of  ecclesiastical  go«. 
vernment,  that  she  has  no  power  to  enforce  uniformity  of  belief 
and  worship ;  she  has  therefore  nothings  in  her  constitution  oa-^ 
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#nd  mischievojtis. 

.  Th^se  topics  are  treated  of  in  the  firat  DisGoaKse,  thou^ 
they  appear  mo^e  properly  to  belong  to  the  laat ;  for  tbe^Io^si^ 
order  assuredly  is,,  the  history  of  the  Ratioaati^iog  school^-'-^. 
ks  present  state  as  to  opinio»s^ts  extent— its  effiseta — Ae 
causes  of  its  prevalence — and  the  lessons  it  furnishes*  But  wd 
^ill  not  dis^u^  about  a;  meire  matter  of  arrangements  whieU'thfr 
author  has  furnished  vUS  with  so  much  that  is  exeeU^t  and 
useful.  \ 

.  We  must  now  retert.  to  the  fourth  Discourse,  towards  the 
end  of  which  Mr.  Rose  briefly  touches  upon  the.  impot taut' 
lessons  which  jiiay  bo  drai^n  fro^f^  tbie.  sad  apostasy  &£  the  poeA 
sent  GOrm$n  jDhurch,  ^^  The.  greatest  of  ally'V  say^  boi  ^  is 
(he  conviction  which  it  inipr^ses  so.deeply«  thai;  wmssuied 
reason  never  fails  to  mislead  those  who*  resigo  themselves  to 
its  guidance."  F.  102.  It  fdso  affords  a  leasoii  to  the  divine^ 
i^ho  may  learn  from  the  eri^ors  of  German  tbeology,^^  that,  if  he 
assume  any  arbitrary  theory  of  Scripture  interpretation,  nd 
depth  of  learning  wUl  save  him  from  &lling  into  the  wildest' 
^rror.  But  a  still  moi^e  important  lesson,  perhaps,  is  thaft 
which  it  offers  on  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  author 
i^ity  of  the  Church  to  require  subscription  to  artidtes  of  faiths 
The  Church  of  England  does  not  acknowledge  an  unlmUeA 
right  of  private  judgment*  She  permits^asd  is.foreniost  k^ 
asserting  a  free  toleration ;  but,  as  a  true  braach.of  the  AposK 
toUcal  Church  of  Christ,  she  assumes  an  authority  to  propoiKM^ 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and. to  bii^  hex^.  mimatry,  to  ean 
fo];ce  them,  by  requiring  an  aasent  to  her  Articles  arid  FocmuH 
IjGiries.  The  Reformed  Churches  of  Germany,,  on  the  otfa^e 
hand,  claim  it  as  a  light,  and  boast  of  It  as  a  privilege,  iha^ 
their  opinions  should  change  with  the.  change  of  the  timeai 
This  absence  of  lawful  restraint,  and  the  dread&d  evils  resultr^. 
ing  from  it  in  the  German  Church,  are  the  best  practical  proof 
of  the  advantages  of  such  an  authority  as  is  claimed  by  th& 
Church  of  England  in  explainihg  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible/ 
and  binding  her  c^lergy  to  observe  them.  .  : 

.  But  we  must  not  dwell  upon  this  subject,  however  fruitful  0£ 
instruction ;  and  we  eannot  conclude  without  expressing  ovic 
thanks  to  Mr.  Rose  for  his  learned  and  excellent  DiaeourseSii 
Though  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  arrangement  of  his  mate^^ 
rials  might  be  improved,  and  that  by  breaking  the  stream  o£ 
his  eloquence  jntq  proper  paragraphs,,  altering  some  defects  in 
the  style,  and  aupplynag  some  deficiencies,.. :  the  argument 
ifO.uUV , he. inor^  effective;  we: .cordially  reconmiend  his. volume 
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ta  our  leaders.  It  is  certainly  weU*tiiiKKl»  and  cannot  fall,  wd 
believe^  of  being  useful.  It  has  become  the  fashion  to  admire 
the  theological  writers  of  Germany,  a  fashion  extremely  dan- 
gerous, considering  the  pemidous  tendency,  of  many  opinions 
advocated  in  their  productions.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  evil,  but  it  cannot 
fiurly  be  deniea,  that  the  Churches>of  that  country  have,  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  corrupted  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus« 
They  have  fallen  from  their  former  state;  &Uen  fi^om  Iheir 
purity  and  integrity ;  and  the  anti-Christian  system  of  the  Ra- 
tfonansts  has  obtained  an  ascendancy  in  that  Church  in  parti- 
cular which  had  Luther  and  M elancdion  for  its  founders,  and 
a  multitude  of  orthodox  divines  for  its  defenders. 

Mr.  Rose  has  done  good  service  to  his  country  by  thus  ex-^ 
posing  the  dangerous  principles  of  the  philosopnizing  school 
of  theologians ;  and  we  cannot  omit  this  occasion  of  cordially 
uniting  with  him  in  cautioning  our  studious  youth  against  its 
insidious  poison.  An  almost  utter  dereliction  of  Christian  doc^ 
tiine  must  ensue,  where  this  hollow,  but  imposing  system  of 
RationaUty  mipersedes  the  ancient  and  universal  teaching  of 
the  Church,  and  the  rules  of  grammatical  interpretation ;  and 
reduces  the  sacred  records  of  God's  revealed  will  to  a  level 
with  the  uninspired  writings  of  Heathen  philosophers  and 
poets.  If  the  sobeMninded  scholar  search  for  scmie  over<^ 
powering  evidence  for  such  astounding  results,  he  will  search 
m  vain,  and  his  piety  will  be  shocked  to  find  that  he  is  called 
upon  to  surrender  the  articles  of  his  faith,  a  faith  acknow* 
lodged,  with  few  exceptions,  in  every  age  of  Christianity,  to 
haraihood  of  assertion,  and  boldness  of  conjecture.  The  rea» 
scHiings  of  these  divines,  if  they  deserve  the  name,  in  support 
of  their  peculiar  notions,  are  so  rash,  so  futile,  so  absurd,  that 
if  the  Fathers  of  the  Anglican  Church  could  arise  from  their 
graves,  they  would  only  deign  to  bestow  upon  them  the  silence 
of  indignant  contempt.  One  cannot  coolly  examine  their  works 
without  astonishment,  that  men  of  such  extensive  reading  and 
philological  research  should  adopt  opinions  so  groundless,  and 
80  subversive  of  genuine  Christianity.  Yet^  being  accompa- 
nied with  much  important  information,  and  much  acute  critical 
and  verbal  illustration,  they  are  the  more  dangerous;  what  is 
bold  and  novel,  however  wild  and  whimsical,  is  but  too  con- 
formable to  the  impressions  of  young  and  aspiring  students ; 
and  without  unceasing  caution  they  may  be  led)  even  unknow- 
ingly, to  espouse  notions,  which,  in  their  true. bearing  and  ten- 
dency, are  destructive  of  the  very  essence  of  Revelation. 

Great  are  the  evils  arising  from  the  sceptical  spirit  which. 


Rose's  Smritoh^.  '  AS! 

*»  *      _ 

'in  thife  bur  day,  pifeflbminates  in  thatiy  bf  tKe*  6ontinehtal 
':writers,  and  which  some  dre  basely  endeavburihg  to  introduce 
into  our  owii  happy  land.  Biit  since  we  are' under  the  hands 
of  a  wise  and  merciful,  though  in^ci*utafele  Providence,  \^\  us 
hope  that  these  evils  will  be  only  partial;  The  ChristiaVi  worfft 
at  large  will  not  surely  be  seduced  by  the  audacious  sophistries 
of  those>  who,  under  thfe  mask  of  religion,  are  subverliftg  it$ 
feundation;  Widely  as  the  Ratibnalizihg  errbr'is  spread, 
theape  are  many  favourable  and  counteracting  drcfunisttoces. 
There  is  abroad  a  zeal,  liot  without  knowledge,'ih  srupi^prf  of 
religious-  truth ;  in  our  native  land  work*  have  litety'lssttcA 
l&Qia  tbe^^press,  and  others  are  in  course  of  ptiblicatfbn 'de^- 
signed  to  furnish  the  student  with  all  that  isr  valuable  in 
continental  iiterature,  without  its  debasing  admixtures; 
Smd  eyen  that  cbuntry  which  has  produced  in'  ]greatest 
abundance  these  anti-Christian  theologists;  call' b^stsf  6f  *  tf 
Knapp,  a  Storr,  a  Titmann,  and  other  orthodox*  a^sd^iatei^, 
jwhose  efforts  in  the  good  cause  are  already- followed  Vrithi 
certain  indications  of  a  happier  era.  Too  *  much  sound 
judgment,,  solid  learning,  and  ardent  piet^  exist,  to'  leave 
room-  fi}r  apprehending  that  the  Evangelic'  light  w^  suifer  a 
total  eclipse.  Though  it  may  partially  and  for  ar  while  t>^  6b« 
ecured  by  German  Rationalists,  or  only  glimmer' through  the 
intervening  mists  of  Socinianism,  its  rays  will  at  tength  pierdd 
the  gloom,  and  both  hemispheres  will  finally  be  iHiimin^ted 
witK  its  bright  efiulgence.  The  time  will  arrive  when  the 
whole  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  at 
the.  Lord ;-^wben  the  grain  of  mustard-se^,  i^o  small  atfirBt^; 
sown,  fiball  spring  up  into  a  luxuriant  tree,  whose  branchefl^ 
sbaU  expand  fer  and  wide ; — and  when  the  Author  and  Fiftisber 
Qf  our/&ith  *f  shall  siend  forth  judgment  unto  victory,''*^s!lal> 
ismder'the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  universally  triumphant'**  • 
'.•-»•-  '  •  •  '•■ 

..  .     •  Ilabak.  a.  U.  Malt.xiii.3l,32TXH.«0.       . 
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Occasional  Serfnonst  hy  the  Rev.  R.  Morshbad,  *A.  M.,  of  Baliol 
College^  and  junior  Minister  of  St»  PauPs  Chapel^  York  Place^ 
Edinburgh^  and  domestic  Chaplain  to  their  Royal  Highnesses  tkei 
late  Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobourgm  9  vo* 
Pp,  4dd.    Price  lOs.  6d,  Constable.  Edinburgh.  182^. 

At  no  time,  since  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  these 
reafanSy  has  there  existed  a  greater  necessity  for  diligence^ 
acutenessy  learning*  eloquence,  and  piety  amongst  its  Mimsters,. 
than  at  the  presmit.  Se  stros^Iy  is  Ae  age  marked  by  im^ 
proTement  in  arts,  in  science,  in  Uter^Aure^  in  political  and 
social  institutions,  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  objects  o{ 
lesearch,  Hhat  the  preacher  who  shall  fail  ta  keep  pace  withr 
this  improvement,  will  proportionally  lose  Aat  efficacy  nduck 
it  is  his  great  object  to  preserve.  Men's  ideas  have  not  only 
taken  a  higher  flight,  but^  in  spite  of  all  die  ill-boding  prophets 
ef  evil,  diere  exists  a  much  more  serious  and  determiihied  don-^ 
oem  for  the  great  interests  of  mankind  than  any  previous 
generations  have  experienced.  This  character  of  the  age  i» 
very  observable  in  all  professions,  and  is  stamped  upon  a  gi?eat 
porticMi  of  our  literary  {productions :  in  the  exdlt^nent  tfaust 
produced,  the  most  zealous  and  persevering  efforts  are  demand-^ 
ed  from  those  who  would  engage  attention.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  say  that  Christianity  is  so  attractive  in  its  native  purity  and 
tEUth  as  to  need  po  aid  of  adventitious  ornament,  or  the  aJkire-* 
■tents  of  human  eloquence  and  wisdom.  The  fact  is,  tiiattrBA^ 
itself  receives  a  colour  and  form  from  the  medium  through 
whiich  it  passes,  and  that  in  some  hands  the  most  sublime- 
doctrmes  lose  a  great  portion  of  their  s randeur  and  attracticm. 
Religious  systems,  like  many  others,  depend  much,  for  their 
diffusion,  upon  the  manner  of  their  arrangement,  the  consis- 
tency of  their  views,  the  analogies  with  which  they  are  illus- 
trated, the  sentiments  by  which  they  are  enforced,  and  the 
language  in  which  they  are  delivered.  The  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity are  not  alone  to  be  promulgated,  its  history  elucidated, 
and  its  difficulties  removed,  but  its  correspondence  with  our 
highest  capacities,  its  connection  with  our  purest  hopes,  its  adap- 
tation to  our  greatest  necessities,  and  its  power  of  satisfying 
the  cravings  of  an  immortal  soul,  these  are  to  be  enforced  in 
terms  the  most  energetic  possible,  and  to  be  presented  at  once  to 
the  iutellect,  the  imagination,  and  the  heart.  If  this  statement 
be  admitted  it  will  be  seen  that  the  character  of  an  accomplished 
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and  efBcient  preacher  is  not  one  of  easy  attainment ;  yet  we 
cannot  help  feeling  some  sarptise  that  pulpit  eloquence  had 
been  so  long,  and  still  is  comparatively  at  a  low  ebb  in  this 
country,  especially  since  we  feel  assured  that  our  countrymen 
are  deficient  in  none  of  those  qualities  which  are  essential  to  the 
attainment  of  excellence.  But,  that  we  may  not  point  out  a 
defect  without  proposing  a  remedy,  we  shall  not  hesitate  in 
declaring  our  opinion  from  whence  this  inferiority  arises. 

In  the  first  place  then  we  conceive  that  far  too  little  attention 
is  paid,  at  our  public  seminaries,  to  composition  in  our  native 
language.  Boys  are  drilled  with  excessive  diligence  into  all 
the  niceties  of  Attic  Greek,  and  the  splendid  periods  of  Cice- 
tbnian  Latinity,  whilst  rewards  of  the  most  stimulating  kind 
are  constantly  proposed  for  eitercises  constructed  in  the  lan- 
guages and  after  the  model  of  antiquity.  We  blame  not  the 
practice,  except  it  be  carried  to  excess ;  but  we  own  that  in 
jeneral  the  end  appears  sacrificed  to  the  means.  Whilst  we 
mrsue  the  study,  we  are  too  apt  to  neglect  the  example  of  the 
ancients,  who  invariably  gave  their  principal  attention  to  theit 
native  tongue ;  by  which  means  they  had  not  the  irksome 
task  of  employing  many  years  of  manhood,  years  which  are 
peculiarly  adapted  £o  the  acquisition  of  sentiments^  in  attaining 
to  the  powers  of  language  and  the  graces  of  a  style.  This 
however  we  know  to  be  the  case  at  present  in  too  many  in- 
stances, and  the  deficiency  arising  thence,  extends  itself  not  only 
to  the  pulpit,  though  perhaps  it  is  there  most  evident^  but  to 
the  bar  and  the  senate,  and  to  every  branch  of  literature  and 
science. 

'  In  the  second  place,  we  cannot  but  remark  the  neglect  of 
professional  study  in  those  who  are  destined  to  the  sacred 
office  of  the  ministry.  This  fault  has  indeed  of  late  been 
Ikttended  to  in  both  our  Universities,  but  not  sufficiently  so  for 
the  {Purpose  we  have  in  view,  that  of  creating  an  English  scho<^ 
of  pulpit  oratory.  To  effect  this  our  young  men  destined  to 
the  sacred  profession  must  be  classified,  or  separated,  more 
than  they  are  at  present,  from  others  who  have  attached  them- 
selves to  different  callings,  and  to  secular  pursuits.  Nor  must 
fhey  be  contented  with  acquiring  that  slight  share  of  theolo- 
^al  learning  which  is  demanded,  and  rightly  demanded,  of 
all  candidates  for  University  degrees.  They  must  rather  aim 
at  an  early  proficiency  in  those  sublime,  and  abstruse  subjects, 
which  are  to  be  the  basis  of  theif  future  excellence,  and  which 
are  the  best  correctives  of  that  knowledge,  which,  in  the  words  of 
the  Apostle,  ^  puifeth  up.*  We  must  take  a  lesson  in  this  respect 
.  from  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Sorbonne ;  or  rather  we  must  revert 
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still  more  to  the  ancient  spirit^  and  letter,  of  our  own  academical 
institutions.  But  as  it  is  not  our  intention  to  write  a  disserta- 
ticMi  upon  this  subject,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  throw- 
ing out  these  few  hints,  in  the  hope  of  their  meeting  the  eye 
of  some  one  with  ability  and  inclination  to  enlarge  upon 
them,  and  with  influence  enough  to  turn  public  attention  to 
their  importance.  We  must  now  advert  to  the  work  imme- 
diately before  us»  and  which  has,  in  some  decree,  given  rise  to 
the  foregoing  observations. 

JMTr.  Morehead  is  evidently  a  man  of  talent,  of  acquirement^ 
and  of  piety :  his  sermons  though  undistinguished  by  any  thing 
like  the  profound  theology  of  a  Horsley,  the  pathos  of  a  Sher-r 
lock,  or  the  sublimity  of  a  Barrow,  are  calculated  to  acquire  a 
considerable  share  of  popularity^  and  may,  with  a  little  altera- 
tion, be  turned  to  good  account  by  those  preachers  who  are  de- 
ficient either  in  the  talents  or  in  the  energy  requisite  for  com- 
position: still  though  they  exhibit  rational  and  orthodox  views 
both  of  Scripture  and  mordity,  recommending  themselves  to 
the  reader's  attention  by  the  devotional  spirit  that  pervades 
them,  as  well  as  by  considerable  graces  of  sentiment  and  diction, 
they  are  Just  so  defective  both  in  matter  and  style  as  to  have 
elicited  from  us  the  remarks  with  which  we  commenced  this 
article :  we  see  enough  in  the  author  which  is  good,  to  pain  us 
at  not  finding  him  more  perfect.     His  precepts  and  doctrines 
are  just,  as  far  as  they  go,  but  we  complain  that  they  do  not  in 
general  go  far  enough  ;  his  arguments  are  never  bad,  but  they 
are  not  always  the  best  that  might  be  produced ;  whilst  his 
style  is  frequently  so  ambitious  and  figurative  as  to  become  very 
affected  and  obscure :  for  instance  when  death  comes  forth  *^  to 
mock  the  majesty  of  thrones,"  as  Mr.  M.  expresses  it,  we  have 
'^  the  most  agonizing  sympathies  of  common  nature  mingled  with' 
the  desolation  of  a  chaos  gatheritig  over  the  brightness  of  a 
world's  glory,*'    P.  20.     We  have  also,  in  reference  to  the 
death  ofour  late  amiable  Princess  Charlotte,  "  a  thick  darkness 
shrouding,  in  a  moment  that  mother  and  that  child,  as  they 
seemed  to  bend  don^n  to  us  with  looks  of  love  from  that  high 
promontory  of  existence,  on  which  God  had  said,  *let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light'  "    Upon  the  subject  of  divine  super- 
intendance  we  are  told  that  without  it  "  aU  we  prize  and  love 
in  human  nature  is  the  mere  sport  of  a  wild  fatality,  rising  for  a 
few  hours  above  the  waves  of  time,  and  again  for  ever  sunk  in 
the  merciless  food;'*  &c.     P.  53. 

In  P.  81.,  we  have  "  a  King,  who,  in  the  purity  of  his  life 
walks  before  his  people  with  unbleached  majesty,  unseduced  by 
the  flatteries  and  follies  otthe  atmosphere  around  him." ! 

7  .     ■ 
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In  the  next  page  we  have  '^  vigour  and  animation  diffused 
through  all  the  useful  restraints  and  decencies  of  the  middle 
stations/'  and  '^  the  stains  of  sensuality  keeping  pace  with  the 
gniU  of  irreligion,'*  Again  we  are  called  upon  "  to  raise  our 
eyes  above  the  fleeting  course  of  time."  P.  112.  We  are  ad- 
vised *'  not  to  turn  from  that  Divine  Eye,  which  mingles  mercy 
with  its  look  of  reproof  but  to  permit  its  searching  beam 
to  penetrate  our  souls,  and  to  burn  away  their  guilt  and  im- 
purity''  P.  221.  And  at  page  98  we  find  "  the  love  of 
God  blazing  most  intensely''  at  the  very  moment  when  man  is 
passing  through  **  the  fiercest  furnace  of  affliction."  On 
the  subject  of  death  we  are  urged  **  to  contemplate  the 
dread  havoc  which  encircles  it,  the  buds  of  childhood,  the 
brightest  hopes  of  youth,  no  less  than  the  fulness  or  the  de^ 
dine,  of  years,  all  indiscriminately  gathered  into  its  merciless 
womb"  !  P.  259.  In  page  85  we  have  the  late  Emperor  Na- 
poleon designated  as  ^'  the  spoiler  of  nations,  whose  ambition 
would  have  burst  the  globe"  I  and  in  the  next  sentence  it  is  men- 
tioned to  the  credit  of  George  III.,  that  he  was  **  conveyed  Jn 
his  ships,  to  that  speck  of  earth,  in  which  he  was  yet  to  be  per- 
mitted to  breathe."  To  give  an  example  of  continued  meta- 
phor, we  are  introduced  at  page  .141  to  the  "  fountains  of  good 
and  evil  in  our  souls :  the  waters  which  flow  from  them  sparkle 
in  the  brilliance  of  the  sun,  and  enrich  and  beautify  the  region 
through  which  they  wind,  or  roll  on  in  a  dark  and  muddy  tor- 
rent, and  spread  around  them  desolation  and  deformity."  Again 
at  page  408  we  find  that  ^'  it  is  one  evil  among  the  many  advan- 
tages of  an  age  of  civilization,  that  its  lights,  of  every  descrip- 
tion, are  apt  to  be  thrown  upon  the' broken  and  uneven  surface 
of  society,  in  very  unequal  and  often  distorted  masses^  while 
many  dreary  corners  and  .recesses  are  left  to  utter  darkness  and 
desolation." 

We  could  go  on  to  fill  pages  with  quotations  of  a  similar  na« 
ture,  but  we  must  have  said  enough  to  convince  the  author, 
who  is  evidently  a  man  of  sound  sense  as  well  as  of  sound  prin- 
ciples, that  such  a  style  is  not  the  vehicle  by  which  the  great 
truths  of  the  Gospel  can  be  most  efficaciously  conveyed  to  any 
class  of  people,  much  less  to  that  class  whose  instruction  is 
most  important.  We  have  now  to  notice  a  fault  of  a  more 
serious  nature,  and  one  which  nothing  but  an  imperative 
flfense  of  duty  would  have  induced  us  to  bring  forward;  not 
for  the  sake  of  inflicting  pain  upon  Mr.  Morehead,  but  rather, 
of  warning  others  against  a  similar  deUnquency.  In  the  first 
sermon,  preached  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  the  late  Princess 
Charlo.tte,  to  whom  our  author  was  Domestic  Chaplain,  we  find 
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an  allusion  made  to  this  connection  in  the  following  terms* 
"  It  was  more  especially  my  grateful  office  {tJie  proudest  honour, 
that  can  ever  gild  my  name!)  to  offer  my  supplications  to  the. 
throne  of  grace  for  the  continuance  of  their  united  hHss  mid 
prosperity.      P.  13.    This  is  too  much  in  the  style  of  a  CQurtly 
Chaplain,    He  whose  services  are  dedicated  to  God  by  hi^  s^^. 
cred  office  and  ministry,  shquld  feel  no  distinction,  as  far  as. 
honour  is  conqemedi  in  offering  up  his  supplications  for  a 
prince  or.  a  peasant,  at  the  throne  of  Him  who  has  declared 
nimself  to  be  no  respecter  of  persons.    We  scarcely  know  whe- 
ther we  should  have  drawn  attention  to  this  instance  of  what 
may  be  termed  pulpit  flattery,  if  we  had  not  discerned  the 
same  in  other  parts  of  these  discourses :  for  instance  in  ^.  8U. 
we  find  the  late  king  designated  not  only  as  ^^most  unblemished 
in  his  domestic  example'^  (a  character  which  his  worst  enemies 
could  not  deny  to  him)  but  as  one  "  who  never  permitted  him-, 
.self to  wander  even  in  imagination'*    Now  unless  Mr.  M. can 
prove  that  he  is  possessed  of  a  much  higher  degree  of  in&Ui- 
bility  than  that  claimed  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome>  he  has  no 
right  to  lay  down  such  a  position  as  this  concerning  any  huxnan^ 
being.    But  we  will  here  dismiss  this  irksome  part  of  our  duty^. 
assuring  Mr.  M.  that  in  the  foregoing  observations  we  have  not 
set  down  aught  in  malice  against  him,  but  that  we  are  influx 
enced  solely  by  a  desire  of  preventing  any  dissemination  of 
false  style  and  sentiment  under  the  sanction  of  his  example. 

We  will  now   proceed  to  a  more  agreeable  office   and 
assure  our  readers,  that  these  sermons,  notwithstanding  the; 
faults  already  pointed  out  in  them,  as  well  as  some  others  which 
it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  mention,  will  be  found  very  useful 
auxiliaries  both  to  piety  and  to  morals.    They  are  principally. 
Occasional  discourses,  or  adapted  to  peculiar  seasons,  festivals^ 
and  fasts.     Five  out  of  the  first  seven  took  their  origin  from, 
some  of  those  particular  ins,tances  of  mortality,  whieh^  whether 
they  occur  in  public  or  in  private  life,  are  greatly  calculated  tQ» 
arrest  the  attention  or  to  affect  the  heart.    lucontestably  thi^ 
worst  of  these  is  that  upon  the  death  of  the  lamented  ^rincefi^^ 
Charlotte,  of  whoee  character  and  virtues  we   e;xpected  % 
muph  more  full  and  accuratte  delineation,  from  one  who  bad  sa 
many  opportunities  of  knoyiring  and  appreciating  them.     T!\u^ 
sermons  upon  the  death  of  tlie  late  King  and  Queen  are  very 
respectable  performances,  but  we  thiuk  our  author  mudti  moce^ 
happy  when  he  quits  the  tomb  of  Majesty  and  direds  our  at- 
tention as  in  Sermons  Four,  and  Seven,  to  instances  pf  departed 
worth  in  a  private  station^^    We  quote  a  passage  from  the  latter 
whicli  is  not  an  imfavourable  specimen  of  his  style. . 
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**  There  is»  hdwever,  ib  tbe  secotid  plac6,  a  prejudice  of  a  different 
kind.  While  we  mubt  Admit,  that  every  thing  is  Wise  and  benevolent 
in  Heaven^  we  are  apt,  at  tiknes,  to  regard  the  afbietiens  which  we  con^ 
tetnplate  around  ns  as  the  puni^mentsof  the  sufferer.  '  *  Who  did  sin, 
this  man  or  his  patents? '  was  the  (Jiiestion  of  the  Jews  to  our  Saviour, 
in  the  case  of  the  m^n  who  was  borri  blind  ^and  whenever  We  witness 
any  instance  of  grievous  affliction,  this  suggestion  is  ready  to  firid  it^ 
way  into  oar  minds.  ,  The  reply  of  our  Saviour,  '  Neither  hath  thi^j 
man  tinned,  nor -his  paretits — but  that  the  works  of  God  should 
be  made  manifest  in  hiin' — is  the  true  answer  to  aU  such  strictures.  It 
is  not,  in  these  caises,  so  mueh  the  sins  of  man  that  are  punished,  as 
the  moral  perfection  of  man  that  is  sought  to  be  improved.  It  is  then 
'  that  the  works  of  God  are  to  be  made  thanifest  in  him,'  that  he  must 
learn  to  consider  himself  in  the  great  school  of  moral  discipline— that 
he  is  to  feel  this  present  scene  not  to  be  the  place  of  his  restj  of  hi^ 
tranquillity,  of  his  perfect  happiness— but  the  scene  of  trial,  in  whicb 
his  virtues  and  his  faith  are  to  be  put  to  the  test.  Amidst  the  smooth 
etirrent  of  human  lifb  even  the  best  men  permit  themselves,  at  times, 
to  glide  along  in  a  pleasing  forgetfulness.  They  are  too  ready  td 
SQppose,  that  the  works  of  God  are  klready  completed  in  them,  that 
tlieir  discipline  is  at  ah  end,  that  nothing  more  is  expected  from  theni 
than  to  enjoy  the  gifls  of  Heaten  with  cheeirfuliiess  and  thaiikfolhess; 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  best  men  ate  oflen  tried  the  moirt  severely; 
They  are,  m  truths  the  most  worthy  to  b^  tried — arid  those  npori 
whom  the  trial  may  be  productive  cff  the  hobl^t  influences.  It  k  iii 
their  souls  that  the  fruits  of  sublime  piety,  of  submissive  resignation^ 
of  unmurmUriisg  patience,  are  reared  to  their  greatest  per^^ion  i 
iheirg  are  the  niinds  that  gain  tno^t  from  the  school  of  discipline ;  and 
*  they  now  tberdfore  have  sorrow^— rtot  becaiise  God  is  bffended  With 
them,  but  be<:faiise  he  lov;es  them  !-^becatise  be  destines  tliem  fot  highet 
things  than  this  world  can  give  them,  t^ere^fore  he  seeks  to  exaU  tbrem 
above  the  world  :  and  he  does  so,  bv  taking  away  from  them,  on  many 
eedasions,  eveii  *  the  desire  of  ^ir  eyes,'  what  ttiey  love  most  on 
earth,  and  what  is  rbost  worthy  of  dieir  love;  The  discipline  ma^ 
seem  lo  be  sdVere,  but  it  ][H)inta  to  high  and  lofty  things,^!  shews 
tiie  importance  and  grandeur  of  the  soul  of  main,  which  is  destined^ 
and  is  able,  to. pass  through  sneh  fiery  trials,  and  Which  rises  only. the 
brighter  and  the  more  glorious  from  their  agony, — and  it  indicates 
lETome  distant  and  indescribable  reward,  some  '  weight  6£  exceeding 
glory,*  which,  in  the  merciful  retribution  of  Heaven,  wiH  be  far  more 
than  commensurate  to  the  afflictions  which  must  be  sustained  in  ad- 
V^ncitTg  forward  to  it."  P.  93. 

In  Sermon  IX.^  preao6«d  oti  th^  e^eond  S^dfl^  in  Advent; 
the  following  passage  appears  to  us  weB  dxpi^e^sed. 

"It  was,  however,  in  this  feature  of  human  nature,  its  Pride,  and 
Self-sufficiency,  that  our  Saviour,  in  the  third  place,  beheld  the  chief 
obA^de  to  his  instructions ;  and,  accordingly,  what  he  ever  aims  at 
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most,  18  to  bring  down  this  strong-hold  of  Sin.     This  he  does,  how- 
ever, with  the  aame  perfect  knowledge  of  our  nature,  and  with  the 
same  gentleness  and  benevolence  which  appeared  throughout  all  his 
demeanour.     He  did  not  paint  in  mortifying  or  debasing  colours,  the 
innumerable  sins  and  follies  of  man,  and  hold  him  up  as  an  object  of 
abhorrence  and  contempt.     He  knew  too  well  'what  was  in  man,' 
and  how  naturally  the  pride  which  he  sought  to  bring  down,  would 
take  arms  in  its  own  defence  against  such  hateful  representations. .  He 
rather  indirectly  painted  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  an  humble  and 
teachable  spirit ;  he  pointed  to  the  simplicity  of  *  little  children ;'  and 
with  this  irresistible  appeal  to  every  affectionate  or  paternal  heart,  he 
taught  our  wayward  race,  that  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  not  the  re- 
ward of  those  haughty  and  lofty  dispositions  which  are  nursed  by  the 
splendours  of  power,  or  wealth,^ or  fame,  but  is  open  only  to  those 
gentle  and  simple  minds,  that  will  quietly  drink  in  the  principles  and 
the  affections  of  celestial  natures.     This  was  the  character  which  he 
sought  to  form  in  His  Disciples,  as  all  that  was  required  to  conduct 
them  to  goodness  and  happiness.     When  he  found  this  humble  and  at« 
tentive  mind  even  in  the  midst  of  trespasses  and  sins,  it  was  sufficient, 
he  knew,  under  His  guidance,  to  lead  back  again  to  peace,  and  to  pu* 
Tity :  when  he  found  it  not  among  the  righteous  themselves,  such  men, 
he  saw,^  whatever  excellencies  they  might  now  possess,  were  not  yet 
qualified  to  become  His  disciples.     Hence,  we  see,  that  he.  places  so 
much  weight  on  the  possession  of  an  undoubting  and  confiding  spirit. 
*  Dost  thou  believe  7'  is  the  question  which  He.  so  often  puts  to  those 
who  come  to  him ;  by  which  he  does  not  mean,  '  is  thy  understanding 
convinced  of  any  particular  class  of  religious  truths,  or  art  tfiou  under 
the  influence  of  any  distinct  spiritual  impulse  ;  but  art  thou  disposed 
to  lay  aside  thine  own  untutored  presumption,  and  to  throw  thyself 
like  a  little  child  upon  the  wisdom  and  compassion  of  thy  Heavenly 
Father,  and  of  Him  whom  He  hath  sent  ? ' " 

With  the  Slat  Sermon,  on  the  progressive  History  of  the 
Gospel,  we  confess  ourselves  much  gratified ;  but  still  more  so 
vrith  the  SSd,  on  the  duties  and  dangers  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  preached  at  an  Ordination  heid  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Sandford.  We  consider  this  as  one  of  the  best  discourses 
upon  such  an  occasion  that  we  ever  perused,  and  we  earnestly 
recommend  it  to  the  serious  attention,  not  only  of  candidates 
for  holy  orders^  but  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  office  of  the 
ministry.  Indeed,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  as  we  proceed  in 
this  volume,  not  only  do  the  faults  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
diminish,  but  the  discourses  themselves  assume  a  purer  style 
and  a  higher  tone  of  sentiment. 
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Sermons  on  Points  of  Doctrine  and  Rules  of  Duty.  By  the  Rsy.  R. 
Parkinson,  M.A.,, of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge^  and  Curate 
of  St^  MichaeVs-on^Wyre.  ^o.  Pp.  332.  10s.  6d.  London. 
Rivingtons.    1825. 

In  a  sensible  and  well  written  preface  Mr.  Parkinson  assigns 
as  the  cause  of  the  publication  of  the  present  volume,  a  wish 
to  provide  for  that  **  thirst  for  religious  enquiry,"  and  taste 
for  books  adapted  to  Sunday  reading,  which  is  springing  up  in 
the  middle  classes.  It  would  be  well  if  all  the  works  published, 
with  the  same  intention  could  as  safely  be  disseminated  as  this. 
The  author  has  evidently  preferred  the  production  of  an  inte- 
resting and  useful  book  to  that  of  a  series  of  elegant  essays,  or 
violent  controversial  sermons.  His  subjects  are  as  follow: 
The  New- Year. — ^The  Treasures  of  Earth,  and  those  of 
Heaven.— ^The  Christian's  Hope  of  a  joyful  Resurrection. — 
The  Nature  and  EflScacy  of  Faith  in  God. — The  Mercies  of 
God  displayed  in  Redemption. — The  weakness  of  Conscience, 
and  the  heinousness  of  Sin.— The  Christian's  Obligation  to  be 
a  doer  of  Rightleousness. — The  Power  of  Faith  shewn  in  the 
Woman  of  Canaan. — The  Duty  of  hearing  the  Word,  and 
keeping  it  to  the  End. — The  Unhappiness  of  Riches  even  in 
the  present  World. — Easter-Day. — Contentment  the  Privilege 
of  the  Christian  alone. — The  Duty  of  Watching  and  Walking 
cautiously.-; — The  Character  of  the  Pharisee  compared  with 
the  Publican. — ^The  Privilege  and  Duty  of  an  early  Repent- 
ance.^—The  Folly  and  Danger  of  boasting  of  To-morrow.— 
The  true  Nature  of  Christian  Charity .-^The  Duty  of  Perse- 
verance in  Well-doing. — The  Heart  to  be  kept  with  all  Dili- 
gence,— On  Prayer. — The  Benefits  of  an  early  religious  Edu- 
cation.   . 

There  is  nothing  of  a  very  striking  character  in  these  dis- 
courses, but  they  will  be  read  with  '{Jeasure  and  with  profit. 
There  are  a  few  notes  so  good,  that  we  regret  there  are  not 
mor^.  We  cannot  do  more  than  give  a  single  extract.  Speak- 
ing of  the  brothers  of  Joseph  recollecting  their  cruelty  to 
him, 

*'  This,  as  I  have  said,  is  an  instructive  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  wounded  conscience  causes  her  voice  to  be  heard,  and  of 
the  means  which-  she  takes  to  rouse  even  the  most  hardened  sinner  to 
a  sense  of  the  enormity  of  his  crimes.  While  the  guilty  purpose  is 
planning,  and  the  guilty  deed^  is  acting,  she  is  silent;  and  it  is  only 
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in  the  pause  of  reflection  that  follows  the  completed  wickedness,  tliat 
she  causes  her  still  small  voice  to  be  heard  and  felt  in  the  bosom. 
Nothing  blinds  the  judgment,  and  darkens  the  understanding,  like  die 
mfluenoe  of  strong  and  ungovemed  passions ;  and  it  is  the  influetice  of 
these  passions  that  first  leads  ^e  transgressor-  into  dimes.  Seen 
through  their  medium,,  the  basest  .action  leaes  half  its  hlsftneai,  and 
the  threatened  punishment  more  than  half  its  teirora.  Hbe  cilject  in 
view  is  the  only  point  on  whidi  the  attention  is,  or  can  be  fixed,  and 
to  attain  it  all  consequences  are  to  be  risked,  as  mere  tHflea  in  the 
cqmparison.  .  It  is  only  when  the  guilty  deed  has  sueceededf  or  haa 
fiOed^  and  that  weariness  of  disappointment  in  which  all  such  fidse 
hopes  of  good  must  invariably  end,  has  taken  fidl  possession  of  the 
mind,  that  the  clouds  which  had  darkened  the  judgment  b^pn  to  dear 
away,  and  reveal  the  action  in  all  its  enormity,  and  the  consequences 
of  it  in  all  their  terrors.  Such  are  the  different  lights  in  which  the 
same  action  wiU  appear  to  the  biassed  and  the  unbiassed  understand- 
ing. Full  of  health  and  strength,  and  looking  only  to  this  world  and 
its  vanities,  we  do  many  things  which  we  flatter  ourselves  are  but 
venial  offences,  and  for  which  the  end  in  view,  or  our  own  infirmities^ 
will  be  a  sufficient  s^logy.  But  when  some  misfortune  or  punishment 
overtakes  us«-*-when  age  brings  experience,  or  sidmess  reflection — it 
is  then  that  we  look  back  with  a  dearer  view  upon  our  past  actiima  9 
and  how  much  darker  are  the  cokmrs  in  which  they  appear  V 
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Wfi  are  always  disposed  to  speak  favourably  o^  a  voliime  of 
Secmons^^  because  they  can-  hardly  be  published  but  from  mo- 
tives, which^  if  not  absolutely  laudable,  are  at  least  excusable. 
And  because,  in  truth,  there  are  scarcely  any  which  are  not 
calculated  fo  be  of  service  to  some  of  the  various  elassea  of 
readers,  into  whose  hands  they  may  chance  to  fall.  Still,  aa 
critics,  we  feet  ourselves  compelled  to  adopt  the  improvemenl 
of  the  old  adage,  "  de  mortuis,"  and  to  say  of  sermons  as  of 
the  deady  "  nil  nisi  verum."  We  regret,  therefore,  thftk  we 
eaimot  honestly  bestow  unqualified  commendation  upon  the 
volume  now  before  us ;  though,  in  scwoe  respects,  it  i&  very 
Qf editable  to  its  author's  professional  character ;  since  it  dis- 
pk»ya  ai  tevy  fam^ar  mt^udaHsanot  tPith  the  H^y  Scnptiva^ 
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and  a  ready  applicj^tipn  of  them  to  the  topics  of  hia  discourBesi 
which  AFQ  always  ^nforoed  with  much  (j^rhape  too  much) 
eloquence}  and  with  a  zeal»  whkh,  we  doubt  not,  is  founded 
ki  suicerityf  But  we  ob^ect^  decidedly,  to  the  style  of  the 
Dedication  to  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  which  is  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  adulation,  in  these  times  highly  ofiensive  to  good  taste^ 
and  at  all  times  quite  unworthy  of  a  man  of  sense,  and  a  clergy- 
man. The  idea  that  his  labours  may  be  preserved  by  associa- 
tion with  tnq,t  ^  dignified  personage,**  as  flies  or  straws  are 
embodied  and  embalmed  in  amber ;  reminded  us  forcibly  of  a 
somewhat  different  use,  which  one  of  our  best  poets  has  made 
of  the  same  image  : — 

**  Pretty !  in  amber  to  observe  the  forms 

Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs,  or  worms ! 
The  things,  we  know,  are  nether  rich  nOr  rare, 
But  wonder,  &c«  &c." 

In  estimating  the  merits  of  printed  sermons,  there  are  only 
two  points  for  consideration, — their  matter  and  their  style: 
what  they  may  have  gained  or  lost  by  a  good  or  bad  delivery, 
is  out  of  the  question.  With  respect  to  the  matter  of  these, 
they  seem  to  us  to  require  little  censure  or  applause.  Theit' 
topics  are  of  a  popular  character,  suited  to  general  congrega- 
tions :  and  they  are  recommended  by  arguments  which  have 
been  often  urged  before,  founded  upon  the  orthodox  doctrines 
of  our  church.  Their  style  is  of  a  kind,  upon  which,  though 
it  may  possibly  have  its  admirers,  we  cannot  bestow  the  smallest 
approbation.  It  is  florid  and  difitise,  and  overloaded  with 
metai^or;  of  which  ornament  Cicero  recommends  the  most 
modest  use*  Almost  every  page  of  the  voknne  would  supply 
an  instance  of  this  blemish,  as  we  consider  it  to  be;  though 
i^ome  may  perhaps  deem  it  a  beauty.  We  quote  this  passage, 
silliest  at  random,  (vobol  the  thdrteenth  sermoo*  in  justification* 
of  our  op^mion,  aod  in  itlustration  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
autboxs  manner. 

**  The  promises  of  Jehovah  derive  their  peculiar  interest  from  the 
particular  circumstances  in  which  the  fall  has  placed  us.  The  dark- 
ness of  that  night,  which  closed  the  fatal  day  of  transgression,  has 
imparted  its  gloom  to  every  succeeding  hour  of  earthly  joy.  If  the 
heart,  when  agitated  by  the  tumults  of  pleasure,  d  Sates  with  exiiha- 
tion,  and  vibrates  with  the  pulse  of  gladness,  amid  smilrng  hffarity ; 
if  th^  sufisbine  of  prosperity  gild  onr  pa^  with  its  lustre,  and  domestic 
and  social  endearments  solicit  our  enjoyment,  and  begotk  us  with- 
their  attractive  charms  ;.  still  tfat  tawan  of  sadness  floats  i^fMtv  the  galcr 
wlMch  Ji^.but.JMAt  wafted  ita  balmy  fragrance  ta.om  h^ast:  the* 
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whispering  breeze  conveys  the  sullen  murmurs  of  melancholy  and  of 
sorrow ;  and  the  plaint  of  grief  assails  those  ears,  which  had  but  a 
moment  before  been  opened  to  the  melody  of  song,  and  the  gladden- 
ing notes  of  pleasure.  The  black  clouds  of  sorrow  sweep  along  the 
heavep  of  our  happiness,  and  obscure  those  irradiations  of  joy»  which 
poured  their  splendour  on  our  flowery  track.  No  gratification  ever 
comes  unalloyed  with  p«|in,.  and  something  of  anxiety  still  intermixes 
with  every  delight.  The  very  springs  of  our  comfort  oflen  become 
the  very  sources  of  our  ^rief«  To  paint  all  the  disquieting,  if  not 
distressing  events,  which  occur  with  scarcely  an  interval  between,  and 
crowd  tlie  daily  register  of  life,  would  be  altogether  superfluous. 
Every  heart  must  have  recorded  too  many  events,  which  have  probed 
Its  tenderness,  and  some  which  have  indeed  deeply  wounded  its  sensi- 
bility, to  require  any  other  catalogue  of  human  wretchedness  and 
infirmity  than  what  its  own  experience  can  supply." 

Upon  this  ample  extract  we  are  content  to  rest  our  judgment; 
we  have  selected  it  in  perfect  fairness  to  the  author :  since  by 
those  who  approve  of  the  style,  it  will  probably  be  thought  one 
of  the  best  passages  in  the  book,  whilst  those  of  a  contrary  opi- 
nion will^  we  apprehend,  rank  it  with  the  worst.  But  let  us  take 
a  shorter  specimen  of  the  same  kind.  He  is  speaking  of  the 
day  of  judgment. 

''This  tremendous  era;  when  the  streamlet  of  time,  having  mixed 
with  the  gulph  of  death,  shall  be  lost  in  the  ocean  of  eternity ;  when 
the  universal  register  of  every  act,  and  word,  and  thought,  shall  be  un- 
folded before  an  assembled  world,  angels  and  archangels  assisting  at 
that  last  assize^  is  described  in  the  most  majestic  and  elevated  language 
in  the  book  of  inspiration." 

This  sort  of  style  naturally  leads  to  the  use  of  affected  words 
and  phrases,  which  are  never  less  tolerable  than  from  the  pulpit. 
Most  of  these  sermons,  we  are  told,  were  delivered  in  the  pa- 
rish church  of  Islington : .  a  meridian,,  we  should  have  thought, 
little  suited  to  such  expressions  as  these.  Speaking  o£  our 
Saviour,  he  says,  ^'  he  had,  in  infinite,  condescension,  left  the 
mansions  of  glory,  put  on  the /retted  garment  of  mortality^  and 
tabernacled  among  the  inheritors  of  Adam's  guilt  and  Adam's 
misery."  We  are  aware  that  the  verb  to  tabernacle  is  not  with- 
out precedetit ;  ^but  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  unusual,  and  it 
has  no  advantage,  that  we  can  perceive,  over  several  synonymous 
words,  to  induce  us  to  drag  it  from  its  obscurity.  The  same 
may  be  observed  of  the  word  antepast,  which,  we  should  think, 
was  preferred  to  foretaste^  for  no  better  purpose  than  to  asto^ 
f^sh  the  natives.  Then  we  have  "  degradatoryy'  which,  how- 
ever well  sounding  it  may  be,  has  escaped  the.  rich  harvest  of 
Johnson/ and  the  industrious  gleaning  of  Todd.     We  object 
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a]so  to  "  negative  culpability  "  and  the  "  bkeding  cross."  We 
mention  these  things  because  we  are  persuaded  that  Mr.  Den- 
ham's  future  productions  for  the  pulpit  will  be  much  improved, 
if  he  is  less  ambitious  of  being  eloquent,  and  is  governed  more 
by  his  mind  than  his  ear  in  the  composition  of  his  discourses. 
Should  he  publish  another  volume  we  would  suggest  also,  that 
a  greater  variety  in  his  subjects  would  be  desirable.  Of  four- 
teen sermons,  the  topics  of  several  are  very  similar :  viz. "  the  1st 
Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Strahan,"  "the  6th  upon  theend  of  the 
year ;"  "  the  6th  upon  the  commencement  of  the  year  ;'*  "  the 
7th,"  upon  the  fading  of  the  leaf:"  and  "  the  10th,  upon  the 
peaceful  end  of  the  righteous." 

We  will  not  part  with  him,  however,  without  exhibiting  one. 
of  the  least  objectionable  passages  we  can  find^  in  which  just 
sentiments  are  clothed  in  appropriate  language;  though  the 
judicious  reader  will  perceive  that  it  is  not  wholly  free  from  the 
faults  to  which  we  have  adverted.  It  is  taken  from  the  10th 
sermon,  upon  *'  the  peaceful  end  of  the  righteous." 

"  The  world,  at  best,  does  not  present  ah  unmixed  cup  of  pleasure. ' 
Happiness,  pure  and  permanent,  is  not  the  portion  of  mortality. 
Biches,  indeed,  properly  employed,  contribute' largely  to  the  comfort 
of  their  possessors,  in  shielding  them  from  many  an  external  ill  and 
inconvenience,  which  they  might  otherwise  have  experienced,  and  in' 
procuring  for  them  many  an  innocent  gratification,  of  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  debarred  ;  but  they  cannot  preserve  those  we  de-. 
light  in,  from  the  lassitude  of  debility,  the  throbs  of  pain,  or  the  shafts 
of  death.  Those  .who  are  privileged  with  the  fruition  of  health,  the 
greatest  of  all  earthly  and  personal  blessings,  are  frequently  destitute  of 
advantages,  not  withholden  from  the  diseased  and  infirm.  If  we  could 
enter  minutely  into  the  particular  circumstances  and  cases  of  various 
individuals,  we  should  find  that  none  can  boast  of  absolute  felicity,  but 
that  the  portion  which  has  been  allotted  to  humanity,  in  its  present  con- 
dition, that  modification  of  happiness  Which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  the 
travellers  through  this  wilderness  of  woe,  has  been  almost  equally  dis- 
tributed. Our  temporal  joys  being  so  circumscribed  and  precarious  the' 
Christian  is  divinely  taught  to  look  upon  this  world  merely  as  a  passage 
to  a  more  perfect  state  of  existence ;  and  like  the  pilgrim  through  the 
cheerless  desert,  where  no  water  is  to  be  foiind,  he  hails,  with  antici- 
pative  gladness,  the  destined  spot  where  he  may  at  length  refresh  his 
weary  and  exhausted  frame." 
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Sermons  on  varums' Stibjeet*,  by  ike  Ree*  JotfK  Hewlett,  B.D.  F.A.S. 
Rector  of  HUgay,  Morning  Preacher  at  the  Foundling  Hospital^ 
and  late  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Itis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent.  Vol.  IV.  Swo.  Pp.  494.  10^.  td.  London.  Riving- 
tons.     1825. 

Mft.  Hewlett  has  dlscus^ied  in  the  present  volume  some  p^rti-' 
culars  of  Christian  duty,  which  deserve  more  serious  regard 
than  is  usually  bestowed  on  thefm.  Amongst  these  we  find 
'*  The  importance  of  good  example  in  the  great."  '*  The  duty 
of  attending  to  the  religious  principles  and  conduct  of  our  own 
household.  **  The  duty  of  attemKng  Public  Worship,  punc*- 
tually  at  the  hour  appointed,  and  Dehaviiig  with  decorum 
and  propriety." 

Considering  how  inclined  we  are  by  nature  to  v^alk  in  the 
sleps  of  bur  supericMrS)  it  is  impossible  to  caleulnte  either  the 
good  or  the  evil,  whidi  results  to  society  from  the  example  of 
Ae  great.  Those  who  are  placed  in  a  high  station  of  Jife  are^ 
as  Mr.  Hewlett  observes,  in  one  sense,  *' lights,  unto  the  worldV* 
The  eyes  of  all  are  fixed  upon  them ;  and,  in  ^ome  measure, 
diey  give  a  tone  to  the  principles  of  the  neighbourhood  ini 
which  they  reside.  ^'  A  talent  of  inestimable  value  has  been 
entrusted  to  their  care ;  much  has  been  given,  and  therefore 
much  will  most  assuredly  be  required.''  At  the  same  time  we 
must  add,  what  Mr.  Hewlett  has  omitted  to  mention,  that  a 
dereliction  of  principle  on  the  part  of  *^  the  great"  cannot  in 
Uie  slightest  oegree  justify  a  aeviation  from  duty  on  the  part 
of  those  whose  ^station  in  ViSe  is  more  humble.  For  bad  exam<* 
pies  form  one  i^ecies  of  those  temptations  which  Christiamty 
requires  tis  ta  witbafeand.  Notlmig  fmrtlier  eaa  be  said  in  our 
justification  than  that  oflfences  assume  a  more  amona  ehalnietisr 
when  committed  by  those  who  have  contimiatty  before  tbefr 
eyes  piety  and  virtue  practically  exbilnted  in  the  Bv^  of  tti^kr 
sunertors. 

it  should  also  be  remarked  that  when  we  caBf  upoil'  the 
"  great"  to  walk  in  the  commandments  of  God  for  the  sake  of 
example,  we  are  in  fact  urging  secondary  motives.  We  are 
far  from  denying  that  it  is  lawful  or  expedient  to  adopt  this 
method  of  exhortation ;  for  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  highest  au- 
thority. In  all  cases,  however,  it  is  defective  by  itself,  and  if 
we  are  to  be  good  only  for  the  sake  of  example,  our  'outward 
conduct  may  be  correct,  but  still  we  shaD  not  be  renewed  in  the 
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spirit  of  our  mind.  Mr.  Hewlett  has  omitted  to  draw  this  dis- 
tinction. We  think  the  omission  is  extremely  injudicious,  and 
we  have  to  obsenre  that  in  many  of  his  discourses  he  gives  a 
general  description  of  virtue  and  vice^  of  sin  and  holiness,  with- 
out assigning  a  station  sufficiently  prominent  to  the  peculiar 
motives  by  which  the  Gospel  calls  for  obedience  to  its  precepts. 
Whilst  treating  of  the  "  decorum"  to  be  observed  during  divine 
service,  Mr.  Hewlett  complains,  and  we  fear  almost  all  officiat- 
ing ministers  have  reason  to  complain,  ^*  that  in  making  the 
Responses,  and  in  reading  the  Psalms  too  many  instead  of  speak- 
mg  audibly,  and  with  fervour,  as  they  ought,  only  whisper, 
fnutter,  or  do  not  speak  at  all*  This  often  casts  a  damp  upon 
the  whole  service,  because  it  indicates  indi£Eerence,  fake  shames 
Or  want  of  attention." 

In  the  same  discourse  are  some  judicious  observations  on 
the  unpropriety  of  sitting  whilst  Psalms  are  sung. 

'*  Let  it  be  remembered  as  a  general  rule  that  ^ery  aet  of  public 
woi:ship,  every  form  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  Almighty  God, 
requires  to  be  performed  either  kneeling  or  standing.  The  only  oe« 
casipns  when  we  are  permitted  to  sit  are  when  die  music  may  be  for 
only  one,  two,  or  three  voices,  in  which  others  ought  not  to  join ;  dur* 
ins  the  reading  of  the  lessons,  and  the  delivery  of  the  sermon,  in 
Wnich  the  congregation,  having  no  part  assigned  them,  are  onfy  re*- 
quired  to  listen  with  attention,  and  to  take  heed  how  they  hear/* 

We  only  wish  that  the  duty  of  kneeling  at  prayer,  which  is 
implied  in  the  following  page  of  the  discourse,  had  be^  more 
i^eoifically  enforced  in  the  preceding  paragraph* 

Every  good  Christian  will  approve  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  anxiety 
to  introduce  the  habit  of  attending  public  worship  with  con- 
stancy, and  of  being  invariably^  present  at  Church  before  the 
commencement  of  the  service.  The  observance  of  both  these 
rules  is  an  unquestionable  duty,  and  if  they  be  infringed,  none 
of  the  comforts  of  religious  worship  will  be  experienced ;  all 
hopes  of  spiritual  improvement  will  be  lost.  Besides,  we  should 
do-  well  to  consider  that  if  we  do  not  enter  the  Church  in  suffi- 
cient time  to  join  in  the  General  Confession,  we  have  no  in- 
terest in  those  glad  tidings  which  promise  a  deliverance  from 
the  penalties  and  dominion  of  sin. 

Mr.  Hewlett  deserves  great  commendation  for  drawing  the 
attention  of  his  audience  to  the  subjects  to  which  we  have  Just 
alluded— beyond  thb  we  have  not  much  to  say  in  favour  of  his 
Sermons. 
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The  Social  Conduct  of  a  Christian  considered,  in  Seven  Sermons,  ad- 
dressed to  an  Individual,   12mo.  Pp.  168.  2s.  6d.    Parker.  Oxford. 

These- short  discourses  were  called  forth  by  an  occasion  most 
interesting  to  a  Christian  minister^  and  were  evidently  composed 
under  a  serious  impression  of  the  weighty  responsibility  at- 
tached to  the  office  of  a  spiritual  counsellor.  They  are  written 
too  in  so  mild,  yet  firm  a  tone— in  so  temperate  and  charitable, 
yet  uncompromising  a  spirit,  that  we  are  inclined  rather  to  pre- 
sent  our  readers  with  a  brief  analysis  of  the  contents,  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  author's  own  words,  than  indulge  in  a  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  which  highly  important  as  it  is,  might  lead' 
us  beyond  our  limits. 

''  The  author  was  applied  to  by  a  much  valued  friend  to  assist  in 
giving  advice  to  a  third  person,  altogether  unknown  to  Urn.  The  case 
was  that  of  a  young  lady  of  good  understanding,  who  was  described  as 
having  fallen  into  a  melancholy  state  of  mind,  owing  to  erroneous  im- 
pressions on  the  subject  of  religion. ,  The  author  was  requested  to 
enforce  the  .social  duties  of  Christianity,  to  shew  that  the  spirit  of  our 
holy  religion  requires  no  gloomy  austerity,  justifies  no  captious  ex* 
ceptions.to  the  conduct  of  others,  permits  no  unkind  neglect  of  rela- 
tions and  friends,  no  self-willed  defiance  of  parental  authority.  It 
was  his  object  to  convince  tbe  individual  he  addressed  that  her  views 
of  Christian  duty  were  mistaken ;  not  so  much  that  they  were  too  ex-' 
.  alted  or  too  strict,  as  that  they  were  uncharitable,  or,  which  is  the  same 
tfain^  unscriptural."    Pref.  P.  iii. 

A  paution  is  given  to  the  worldly  minded  reader  against  sup- 
posing that  these  pages  can  be  designed  to  justify  his  indifterence 
or  palliate  the  lukewarmness  of  his  faith ;  "  they  Were  written  for. 
the  advancement  of  true  piety  in  a  mind  earnestly  seeking  the 
truth ;  they  are  made  public  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  use- 
ful to  others  in  the  same  situation.*' 

The  first  Discourse  is  entitled  "  Exhortation  to  a  serious  in- 
quiry into  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
principal  duties  of  social  life,"  and  is  strictly  preliminary.  The 
text  (1  Thess.  v.  21)  is  noticed  as  at  once  giving  free  scope  to 
the.  powers  of  the  niind,  and  setting  before  them  an  object  of 
their  choice,  in  their  approach  to  the  investigation  pf  religious 
truth.  '^  It  seems  to  say  that  inquiry  is  a  duty,  and  yet  to  pro- ' 
nounce  unsteadiness  a  fault ;  it  seems  at  once  to  promote  in- 
vestigation, and  to  define  its  object  and  use.*^  The  responsi- 
bility of  one  who  undertakes  to  direct  such  investigation  in  the 
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oflfee  of  te&cher  is  felt  and  acbiowledged  by  the  author ;  yet 
in  the  fulfilment  of  a  decided  duty  he  g^Is  upon  the  individual 
for  whose  relief  he  is  labouring  to  aid  him  in  his  task. 

"  I  exhort  you  therefore,  according'  to  the  words  of  the  text,  tt> 
prove  or  try  diose  notions  which  now  distract  your  mind,  by  the  text 
therein  laid  down ;  I  demand  your  serious  attention  to  the  arguments 
by  which!  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  and  ascertain  'that  which  is 
good  i*  and  I  pray  God  for  Christ's  sake  thai  he  may  ^ve  his  blessing 
to  the  inquiry,  and  enable  you  to  hold  fast  the  opinions  you  may  thus 
adopt  to  the  present  p^aeeand  eternal  welfare  of  your  soul/^    P.  3. 

We  know  not  whether  the  first  two  clauses  of  this  paragraph 
be  calculated  to  convey  any  distinct  idea  to  a  mind  already  in  a 
state  of  morbid  excitement. 

The  following  passage  touches  the  matter  in  question  more 
closely; 

**  I  would  Hot,  however,  have  you  by  any  means  suppose  d)at  I  am 
about  to  argue  against  what  can  with  any  degree  of  propriety  be  de- 
nominated an  excess  of  religious  principle.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
'Can  be  such  an  excess.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  love  too  earnestly, 
or  serve  too  devotedly  Him  whom  it  is  our  acknowledged  duty  to  love 
and  to  serve  with  '  all  our  heart,  with  aU  our  mind,  with  eaU  our  soul, 
and  with  all  our  strength.'  Neither,  I  conceive,  are  wc  ever  likely  to 
be  too  xesious  for  our  neighbour's  good,  when  we  are  bound  to  love 
him'  as  ouf  selves,  and  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  they  should  do 

-unto  us The  notions  with  which  your  mind  is  now  agitated,  are, 

if  I  rightly  understand  them,  violations  rather  than  excesses  of  Chris- 
tian principle ;  they  lead  not  to  the  too  accurate  fulfilment,  but  to  the 
direct  transgression  of  Christian  duty  ;  and  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to 
ascertain  which  of  them  is  good  and  which  is  evil,  by  an  inquiry  into 
their  nature  and  tendency,  with  a  constant  reference  to  the  words  and 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel."    P.  4. 

Here  indeed  the  points  of  the  case  are  distinctly  stated ;  and 
•we  coidd  wish  to  have  seen  the  argument  followed  up  by  an 
immediate  enquiry  into  the  true  nature  of  the  love  of  God,  and 
of  his  creatures,  than  which  nothing  could  be. more  useful  in 
dispelling  that  whole  fancy  of  saving  the  Creator  by  shunpi^g 
the  intercourse  of  the  souls  which  he  has  made. 
.  Four  distinct  circumstances  are  mentioned,  each  of  i^hic^L 
contributes  to  render  di£Scult  such  an  enquiry  as  the  present: 
espedally  when  there' is  nooppottuiiity  of  per^oAal  conference. 

1.  The  difficulty  of  defining  each  word  as  it  occur^,  and  of 
ascertaining  .whether  each  person  attaches  the  same,  ideastp 
Uie  terms  on  wtiich  the  controversy  depends,  (p.  7.)     ^  : 

2.  Theneces'sitgr  und^r  tfhich  the  pecsQft  iind^riaki^ 
NO.  VI.  vot.  III.  H  h 
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Vfiiceis  laid  bf  krguihg  against  tenet§  cBeitsIred  ih  the  inul^nat- 
tion  of  the  cp^^bsite  par^,  all  the  most  )e&alt^d  tttrths,  tod  ias 
principles  which  the  world  h^s  learhed  to  doiihti  only  becaiise 
it  refuses  to  practise  them,  (P-  ^0 

"p.  A  third  difficulty  arises  from  jtKe  app£U*ent;  chat^cte^  and 
the  real  active. z^al  or  the  persons  m  w^oBe  conduct  the  princi- 
ples tQ  he  comhate^  axe  illustrated^  (p.  lOL)  ^     ..  ^ 

4.  The  last  diiHculty  is  the  seductive  infiuence  of  spiiitual 
pride.'  ... 

Tlie  plto  of  a  series  of  sermons,  b^  means  of  which  the  pro- 

}>osed  enqui^.  is  to  be  conducted,  is  then  subjoined :  it  is  as 
oHows.  1.  xfee  limits  of  Confiormity  and  Non-Cottformity  to 
the  World.  S.  The  P^eiple  of  Christian  Charity.  S.  On  the 
precept  "  Judge  not.'^  4.  On  Humility.  6.  The  C<>mmijmi<m 
of  Samts.    6.  ^h  the  Danger  of  Scandal  to  Religion. 

The  second  Sermon  regards  *' Non-Conformitv  to  the 
World/*  (Rom.  xii. .  2.)  The  injunction  of  the  Apostle  is 
jshewn  to  b6  directed  Itgainst  a  compliance  with  the  profane 
rite^s  and  superstitions,  the  evil  c^istoms  and  corrupt  practices 
of  the  heatnens  amongst  whom  the  first,  converts  were  living. 
It  taught  b6  supf^osed  that  in  the  present  Christianized  state  of 
the  world  the  precept  would  have  lo&%  its  force;  but  '*  it  is  too 
^ell  known  to  require  proof,  that  proTi^ssion  and  p^ctice  'are 
two  vc^  dfflferent  things ;  and  that  as  they  who  were  members 
)c>f  the  JewiJsh  covenant  were ,  not  all  '  Israelites  indeed/  86 
iieither  are  all  they  who  are  called  by  the  Mm^  of  €hri6t  trae 
Itiemberi  of  his  ^iritaal  Church,"  (i^.  1 7 .;) 
^  lliree  distinct  questions  kre  then  answered;  which  ihvolye 
the  whole  of  '^he  8ubj|ect  proposed  for  dil^ctrssioh  in  this  idis^- 
course.  What  is  meant  oy  tJ^  worlds  as  the  expression  ap- 
ptiea  to  the  present  times  ?  Whkt^  are  the  general  features  o^ 
th^  opinions  and  practices  distinctively  bdon'j^gio  the  world? 
l^at  conduct  is  to  be  pursued  'towards  individuals  with  whom 
We  inay  be  connected,  tf  taifiCed  with  liiese  of^inSdns  and  prao- 
teces? 

•  The  iDorld  is  defined  to  tnekn  "  those  persons,  ncft  discemiUe 
t>y  liiaii,  wlio  hold  and  'prdifiote  certain  bpfaiions  and  pracddes 
condemned  by  ttie  precepts  di  the  Oospel,  6{)posed  to  its.&piri^ 
^M  fraught  With  diilfger  ^  lA  who  entertam  and  cherish  thdm/' 

^  It  is,  Wid  thhik,  ddubtfied  whether  thb  be  an  adequate  expla- 
Wtion  of  the  expression  the  adoridf  litde  progress  will  probably 
Ve  fti^d&  til  w^ahing  an  hidiiddual  from  tmchhritaUe  errorst 
till  it  be  fairly  o{>caiea  and  esqitttified,  thiit  ihe  VforU  which  he 
^  liliilWsly >lMlfi  Is  Mi  iuk^te  of  his  own  bosom ;  iw  dften 

7       . 
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indeed  traosfemng  tts  name  io  mdward  objeete  umooent  in 
themselves,  after  they  have  been  mixed  ap  and  cozifonnded 
with  the  bad  passions  that  misuse  them. 

The  principal  features  in  the  character  of  what  is  called  the 
worlds  are  thus  described. 

"''They  are  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  a  t!orrapt  estimstion  o( 
\vorldly  pleasure,  a  subjeetion  of  the  body  to  the  service  of  ^atan,  an 
exaltation  of  the  mind  into  his  ^se  eminenee  of  spirituai  pride.  They 
are  habits  of  thinking  and  acting,  as  if  this  world  w^re  man's  chief 
existence — as  if  heaven  and  hell  were  not  as  sure  as  earth,  and  eter- 
nity as  certain  as  to-day — as  if  the  soul  were  not  in  danger,  and 
Christ  had  never  come  to  save  it— as  if  it  were  not  weak,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  were  not  ready  to  assist  it-^-as  if  the 'great  new  commaikU 
ment  of  oor  Saviour  W'^pe  not  that  we  slioiild  love  one  auotherJ:* 
P.  «L 

TJbe  questicm  will  often  arise 

''  Is  not  such  or  such  a  person  one  whose  company  will  do  me 
harm  ?  whose  opinions  are  unchristian,  whose  conversation  is  unedify- 
iDg,  Whose  conduct  is  worldly,  one  in  .short  to  whom  I  am  not  tp  be 
fionformed?'  P.  ^£. 

The  answer  is  judiciously  given, 

*^  You  are  placed  in  a  society,  wherein  all  those  you  meet  with 
prctfess  to  glory  in  the  name  of  Chritft,  and  all  have  been  baptized  in 
Via  name,  dedicated  to  his  service,  and  put  in  the  way  of  knowing  and 
doing  their  duty.  .  •  .  •  •  You  will  find  the  young  often  thoughtless ; 
bewnire  yoursdif  of  ihe  temptatious  of  youth,  study  to  be  serious  in 
be^rt,  and  to  attain  umo  that  temper^  cheerftilness  which  will  be  the 
best  evidence  of  the  bappiness  you  derive  from  religion,  and  the 
strongest  Tecommendation  of  its  power  to  others.  You  will  find  the 
middle  aged  often  deeply  intent  on  plans  of  worldly  aggrandizement : 
endeavour,  as  you  hasten  on  to  their  time  of  Hfe,  to  fence  your  heart 
against  the  cares  which  will  tempt  you  as  they  have  tempted  others  ; 
and  against  which  you  h&ve  no  other  security  than  an'humble  .reliance 
on  the  will  of  God.  You  will  perceive  the  old  often  little  occupied 
with  the  thought  t)f  that  World  to  which  they  are  fast  approaching ; 
pray  God  then  that  he  may  impress  upon  your  heart  ever  more  and 
more  deeply  the  uncertainty  of  this  life,  and  the  vast  importance  of 
letemity.  Our  attention  is  thus  .to  be  directed  more  topriacipie  than 
-persons/'  &c.    P.  24. 

A  caution  is  then  given  against  "  the  dangerous  employment 
of  watching  for  the  faults  of  others;"  and  nearly  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Discourse  we  have  the  following  pertinent  obr 
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**  More,  especially,  if  in  that  ..closest  circle  of  society,  if  amo^t 
them  ivho  are  of  the  same  family,  there  be  some  whose  ways  of  thinly- 
ing  and  acting  agree  not  with  the  serious  views  of  Christianity  which 
now  occupy  your  own  mind,  let  it  he  your  anxious  care  to  cherish  the 
ardour  of  domestic  affection,  and  to  second  it  with  all  the  pure  spirit 
of  Christian  love.  Remember  what  is  '  the  first  commandment  witH 
promise  {  remember  what  is  the  '  new  commandment'  of  Christ ;  re- 
member that  if  you  have  every  other  conceivable  gift,  and  have  not 
charity,  you  are  nothing  worth/'    P.  29. 

.  The  fourth  Discourse  "  On  Christian  Liberality/*  (Matt.  vii. 
i.)  is  divided  into  thr^e  parts.  In  the  first  part  is  considered 
what  kind  of  judging  is  fprbidden.  In  the  second  are  men- 
tioned some  reasons  which  should  induce  us  to  desist  from  the 
practice.  Whilst  in  the  third  it  is  endeavoured  to  give  a  right 
estimate  of  that  true  Christian  liberaUty  which  is  peculiarly 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  society. 

The  kind  of  judging  here  mentioned  is  not  of  things,  but  of 

{persons.  This  is  evident  from  the  pas3age  which  inpnediately 
bllows  the  text.  We  may  hate  sin,  but  we  must  not  presume 
to  cast  the  first  stone  at  the  sinner.  All  expressions,  there- 
fore, are  here  forbidden,  and  still  more  all  thoughts  which 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  tares  and  the  wheat,  the 
sheep  and  the  goats,  can  be  discerned  by  mortal  eye,  or  sepa- 
rated hefore  the  great  day  of.  final  account,  (p*  ^0 

The  reasons  why  we  are  required  not  to  judge  are  various ; 
we  cannot  judge,  correctly,  and  there  would  be  an  alarming 
evil  in  the  practice,  if  we  could.  .  . 

Virtue  and  excellence  imder  the. Christian  dispensation  are 
rated  not  according  to  the  outward  acts,  but  according  to  the 
inward  disposition  of  the  spirit.  To  God  alone  all  hearts  are 
open.  How  often  under  a  fair  outside  fie  concealed  passions 
which  shun  the  light  of  day,  and  thoughts  that  disgust  the  pos- 
sessor no  less  than  they  would  surprise  the  world !  The  utmost 
.that  a  human  observer  can  attain  to  is  to  ascertain  of  any 
other  how  far  he  is  exalted  in  point  of  outward  conduct ;  whilst 
the  truly  acceptable  qualities  of  contrition,  humility,  and  faith, 
can  never  he  discovered  by  the  eye  of  flesh.. 

Instances  might  easily  be.  produced  to  illustrate  the  mischief 
which  would  ensue  if  such  a  power  of  discernment  w.ere  im- 
parted to  man.  The  best  Christians  could  be  no  longer  hum- 
ble if  they  found  all  others  worse  than  themselves.  The  erring 
sinner  could  have  little  jdace  for  repentance,  if  shunned  and 
abandoned  by  the  righteous,  and  driven  to  the  society  only  of 
the  reprobate.  Son  would  be  divided  against  father;  brother 
against  brother ;  husband  against  wife — and  yet  it  would  be, 
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but  a  poor  tribate  of  affection  to  love  Jesus  Christ  more  than 
fkther  and  mother, .  and  brother,  and  husband,  and  wife,  if 
these  several  relations  be  not  first  affectionately  beloved,  (p. 

From  the  preceding  observations  we  may  derive  a  true  estimate 
of  Christian  liberality.  We  must  not  cast  off*  the  ties  of  nature' 
except  on  some  most  urgent  necessity,  nor  even  deem  lightly 
of  th^  bonds  of  early  friendship,  though  formed  on  other  prin- 
ciples than  those  which  now  actuate  our  conduct.  In  these  we 
are  to  be  doubly  anxious  to  believe  all  things  and  to  hepe  all 
things.  But  in  forming  new  friendships,  and  extending  the 
circle  of  our  acquaintance,  we  may  exercise  discretion  and 
wisdom  in  the  furtherance  of  our  main  object.  ^ 

''  Without  judging  harshly  or  pronouncing  sentence  on  any  person, 
we  may  judge  ^ivourably,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  at  all,  of  those  whom 
we  select  for  our  friends ;  we  may  pass  by  as  unsuitable  companions 
those  who,  according  to  human  appearances,  are  least  likely  to  be  helpr 
mates  in  our  Christian  course,  we  may  choose  and  prefer  thMe  whose 
conversation,  pursuits  and  inclinations  appear  piost  to  agree  with  our 
own  in  the  most  essential  point  of  human  character."     P.  59. 

Sermon  VI.  touches  "  on  Scandals,"  (Rom.  xiv.  16,  17.) 
The  question  was  raised  amongst  the  early  Christians  whether 
or  no  it  were  lawful  to  eat  meats  which  had  been  offered 
to  idols ;  ihe  principle  upon  which  the  Apostle  proceeds  in  the 
solution  of  the  doubt  is  worthy  of  attention  as  assisting  our 
present  enquiry.     He  assures  tnem  that  these  matters  are'  of 
much  less  importance  than  they  would  attach  to  them.     *'  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink.*'    To  conceive  that  it 
is  of  any  vital  importance  what  food  we  eat  or  wherewithal  we 
ai*e  clouedj  is  a  mistaken  view  of  the  essence  of  our  holy  reli^ 
gion.     On  the  same  principle  we  may  solve  many  questions 
prevalent  in  the  present  day,  with  respect  to  the  lawfulness  of 
particular  employments  or  amusements.     The  kingdom  of  God 
does  not  consist  in  those  things  about  which  such  anxiety  is 
manifested ;  but  in  the  internal  principles  of  "  righteousness, 
and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."    This,  however,  is 
true  only  of  those  employments  and  amusements  which  are 
really  matters  of  indifference. 

*\  It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  live  in  such  a  round  of  society 
as  to  dissipate  the  attention  from  all  serious  thoughts.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  frequent  places  of  amusement,  which';  owing 
to  the  corruption  of  the  world,  have  become  scenes  of  vice,  instead  of 
helpsi  to.  intellectual  xejaKation*.    It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
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jmn  m  ill-natured  conversation,  in  censure  of  otliersi  either  for  nittural 
defects  or  faults  of  their  own  infirmity.'*    P.  81  • 

The  following  passage  contains  a  just  account  of  the  regard 
due  to  the  sympatfaies  of  our  nature : 

"  Human  bemgs  ought  to  communicate  with  one  another  their 
cheerful  as  well  as  their  serious  feelings,  and  there  is  not  a  more  pleas- 
ing si^ht  to  a  reflecting  mind,  than  to  see  a  whole  party  happily  em- 
ployed in  enUvening  conversation,  or  in  any  amusement  which  tends  to 
promote  kindly  feelings  and  temporary  good  spirits.  We  have  all 
many  things  to  mourn  for,  many  things  to  make  us  serious  ^  but  He 
who  has  formed  us  subject  to  such  strange  influences  of  sympathy,  has 
I  doubt  not,  intended  that  we  should  leel  them  in  pleasure  as  well  aa 
in  pain,  and  takes  delight  in  beholding  them  exerted  for  the  difiusion 
of  social  and  cheerful  enjoyment.  I  condude,  dierefore,  that  it  is  a 
]^itive  duty  to  enter  into  soci^y,  and  to  contribute  towards  its  a^ee- 
Hbleness  according  to  the  powers  of  pleasing  and  being  pleased  with 
which  we  are  endowed."    P.  B9. 

With  regard  to  particular  cases,  it  is  remarked,  that  as  it  is  a 
positive  duty  to  enter  into  the  cheerfulness  of  society,  bo  there 
are  many  ways  of  doing  it^  which  are  in  themselves  indifferent ; 

**  The  same  object  is  promoted  by  the  boisterous  mirth  of  the  pea- 
sant, and  the  refined  conversation  of  the  educated ;  by  the  healthful 
sports  of  the  village  green,  and  the  more  gende  exercises  of.  the  shel- 
tered naansion ;  by  poetry,  by  music,  and  in  some  cases  by  dancing. 

It  matters  little^  when  people  meet  for  the  purposes  of  relaxation, 

whether  they  talk,  or  play,  or  sing,  or  dance,  or  enjoy  each  amusement 
in  agreeable  succession ;  each  may  derive  pleasure  according  to  his 
taste.  But  it  matters  much  whether  they  are  envious,  malicious,  selfish, 
proud,  and  worldly-minded,  and  these  are  qualities  not  formed  at 
the  party  assembled,  but  brought  thither ;  not  to  be  cured  by  staying 
away,  but  by  inward  struggles  when  there,  and  earnest  prayer  in  re- 
tirement."   P.  84. 

The  Sermon  concludes  with  a  spirited  sketch  of  a  Christian 
family  in  their  cheerful  though  unfashionable  retirement,  and 
&  caution  concermng  the  necessity  of  exchanging  some  of  our 
indifferent  amusements  for  others,  if  we  find  that  those  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  cause  our  weak  brethren  to 
offend. 

Oiir  limits  have  not  permitted  us  to  notice  the  third  Sermon 
''  On  Charity  ;"  the  fifth  ''  On  the  Cpmminioa  of  Sainis  ^  or 
the  seventh  "  On  Humility/*  If  ou)r  autjior  has  dreaaon  to 
believe  that  tliese  discaurses  have  been  eflfeetual  towards  the 
attunment  oi  the  ^eot  proposed  (see  note  3,)  be  mast  eiijoy 
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a  satis&daon  far  greater  than  could  be  aSbr^ed  by  f^nj  qoi)i* 
mendation  of  ours.  Had  Mre  not  been  confropt^d  with  this 
gcatifying  fact,  we  might  have  been  incliri^d  to  esppress  aii 
opinion  that  the  style  was  perhapa  somf^wbat  qpiore  didi^ctiq 
than  would  be  likely  to  obtain  indSMepc^  wUb  9  wind  in  the 
peculiar  state  of  that  to  which  they  weris  addressed.  Thought^ 
deep,  intense^  and  involvedy  proceeding  in  neglect  of  some  ran-^ 
damental  truths  is  the  character  of  a  diseased  and  melangbply 
mind.  Laborious  minuteness  of  investigation  w^ted  uppn 
small  portions  and  subdivisions  of  truths  is  the  errpr  of^a  wnd 
naturally  feeble  or  weakened  by  morbid  habits*  Th^  greater 
part  of  the  truths  propounded  in  these  discqursesi  are,  if  w^ 
mistake  not^  too  large  and  too  important  for  such  a  mind  at 
once  tQ  adn^it  or  to  work  upon :  a  Iriend^  however^  who  would 
supply  by  word  of  mouth  those  minor  trains  of  reasoning  which 
must  have  been  often  called  for^  would  in  a  gr^at  measure  re- 
move iiie  inconvenience ;  and  it  is  probable  tnat  such  a  friend 
ipras  at  band.  T^e  framework  of  the  discourses  is  $oupd  apd 
substantial ;  tbe  yiew§  which  th|^y  develope  we  believe  to  be 
correct  and  scriptural ;  and  ^bpuld  they  b(^  th^  mj^ans  pf  tur^i* 
ing  but  one  Christian  soul  from  a  state  of  inactive  devplion  tp 
hdliits  of  uselul  and  salutary  exertion^  their  enSsct  wiU  surely  bf» 
acceptable  to  the  great  Master,  by  whom  certain  talents  hare 
been  entrusted  to  us  for  increase  and  improvement. 
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the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Luke,  Chelsea,  By  the  Rev*  H.  Blunt» 
d.M.  Curate  qf  Chelsea,  late  FeUm  of  Pembroke  College,  fOmm' 
bridge,  an4  Vicar  of  Claire,  Suffolk*  12mo«  Pp.  43.  Price  1^  i6df# 
Rivingtons. 

We  have  reasoji  to  be  pleased  with  this  production.  tE%e  sub- 
ject has  been  often  discussedj  and  many  treatises  are  published 
upon  it— but  we  know  of  none  that  supercedes  the  necessity  of 
this  attempt  oq  the  part  of  Mr.  Qlunt,  to  enforce  attention  to  a 
duty  .than  which  none  is  more  imperative,  or  more  infiuentisd 
%on  after  conduct.  The  authpr  write?  like  oiie,  who  has  stu^ 
djied  the  Book  of  Life,  and' the  tablet  of  the  human  heart.  He 
r^mi»  Witb  4  the  foree  of  <i  CYa^m  divine,  i^  makes  bin 
apiffial9  in  dae.i^ctiomte  jbud^  eaoaert  fcjgnage  of »  piooi  pur 
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lisHx  priest.  Had  thoiSie  pages  been  pitt  ti»geliher>in  flie 
a  tract,  and  not  as  dermoDs»  we  are  of  opiniondiat  tbe  Society; 
for  Promoting  ChristiaQ  Kiiowle<%e  would  ha^e  done  well  to. 
admit  them  in  its  catalogne* 

Tbe  arrai^ement  of  ihe  Sermons  is  as  feHowB — ^The  Insti- 
tution of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper — Its  obligation 
as  a  commemorative  rite— And  a  mean  of  grace. 

The  first  connnences  by  shewing,  that  this  Sacrament  was . 
iiistituted  in  the  place  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  which  was  in- 
dispensably binding  upon  alL     It  then  explains  the  nature.  o£ 
the  ordinance,  and  speaks  of  its  simphcity  and  solemnity  in  the 
following  passage. 

'  **  It  is,  indeed,  impossible,  my  brethren,  to  itnagme  any  thing  more 
simple,  and  yet  more  solemn  and  affecting.  The  world  we  dwell  in 
surroundis  us  with  objects  of  sense ;  and  so  gross  and  material  are 
we,  even  in  our  highest  imaginations  and  finest  feelings,  that  we  re- 
quire, even  in  Religion  itself,  something  tangible,  something  that  the 
^ye  may  see,  and  the  hands  handle,  and  the  thoughts  rest  upon,  and 
me  heart  recur  to,  with  accurate  and  well-defoed  feelings^  This  may 
account  for  the  necessity  of  some  "  outward  and  visible  sign  $'^  and  if 
^ny  were  necessary,  none  most  certainly  could  better  have  supplied 
^HS  necessity,  than  the  inaititution  before  us ;  so  simple,  that  nodiin^. 
Ibut  the  darkened  imagination  of  the  Papist  could  pervert  and  misun- 
derstand it ;  .and,  at  &e  same  time,  of  siich  lofty  import,  that  angels 
themselves  might  desire  to  look  into  its  deep  mysteries  ;  and  so  affect- 
ing, that,  notwithstanding  its  continual  recurrence,  the  heart  of  the 
true  worshipper  will  acknowledge  that  he  has  seldom  partaken  of 
these  consecrated  symbols  ofhis  Saviour's  love,  without  a  tear  or  a 
iigh."    P.  11. 

.  On  the  universality  of  its  obligation  Mr.  Blunt  delivers  himr 
self  with  equaL  effect. 

It  is  in  thia  light,  as  obligatory  upcm  Christians,  that,  it  appears  to 
ihe,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ifl^  not  suflSciently  considered. 
We  look  at  it  as  a  privilege,  or  perhaps  as  a  duty  binding  upon  parti- 
cular persons,  and  at  particular  seasons  ;  but  we  do  not  look  at  it  as 
that  which  the  Gospel  most  certainly  describes  it  to  be,  an  univers^ 
an  absolute,an  imperious  conunand.  The  words  of  the  text  were  spo- 
ken to  all  the  disciple^  all  were  admitted  to  his  table  (with  perhaps  the 
single  exception  or  the  traitor,  and  even  that  exception  is  questionable), 
though  our  Lord  well  knew  that  Peter  would  that  very  night  deny 
Him,  and  that  all  would  forsake  Him,  and  fly.  We  have  seen  that 
this  sacred  Institution  was  to  supply  the  placeof  the  Jewish  Passover: 
now  let  us  for  a  morpent  observe  the  strictness  with  which  an  attend- 
anccf  upon  that  solemn  feast  was  exacted.  We  read  in  the  ninUi  chap> 
t^t  of  Numbers-T-'  And  the  Lord  spake  unfto  Moses,  saying,  Spei(k 
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vnta  the  diildfeii  of IatmI,  Bayiag,  If  any  man  of  you,  or  of  ycMir  pos- 
terity, shall  be^undean  by  reason  of  a  dead  body,  or  be  in  a  journey, 
^far  ofi^  yet  he  shall  keep  the  Passover  unto  the  Lord  :  bnt  the  hiad 
that  is  clean,  and  is  not  on  a  journey,  and  ibrbeareth  to  keep  the 
Passover,  even  the  sameaoul  shall  be  cut  off  from  amon^  his  people  : 
because  he  brought  not  ^e  offering  of  the  Lord  in  His  appointed  8ea-< 
son,  that  man  shall  bear  his  sin/  I  trust  I  shall  not  bemisunderstood, 
in  referring  to  this. instance  of  the  severity  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation ; 
I  do  not  intend  to  apply  it  literally  to  the  Sacrament ;  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  cases  are  strictly  smalogous  ;  that  we  are  to  compare 
ihe  blessed  liberty  of  the  Gospel  with  the  heavy  bondage  .of  the  law ; 
but  I  suggest  it  for-  your  own  reflection  with  this  single  observation  i 
both  these  services  were  instituted  by  the  same  (jod,  and  the  same 
€rod  shall  hereafter  take  cognizance  of  the  intentional  n^;lect  of  them. 
Surely,  then,  although  the  Jewish  law.  wasi  written  in  letters  of  blood, 
and  the  Christian  dispensation  is  inscribed  with  the  beams  of  mercy,  the 
distance  between  them  can  scarcely  be  so  immeasurable,  that  the  wil- 
ful neglect  of  the  one  should  be  followed  hj[  death  temporal  and  spirit 
tual  (for  the  man  who  neglected  the  Passover  was  not  only  to  be  cut  ofl^ 
but  to  bear  his  sin),  and  yet  the  neglect  of  the  other,  though  it  may  be 
wilful,  intentional,  and  unrepented  of,  shall  be  overlooked  in  the  great 
day  of  account,  as  too  trifling  to  have  excited  the  attention  of  the  Air 
ini^htyt  and  too  venial  to  have  deserved  His  displeasure.  Upon  tb^ 
subject  of  the  obligation  of  this  great  duty,  I  shall  only  add  one  mor^ 
observation, — that  in  our  Church  Catechism  we  And  no  distinction 
whatever  made  between  the  necessity  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  They  are 
declared  to  be  the  only  two  Sacraments  which  Christ  ordained  in  His 
Chur<;h ;  and  both  are,  without  distmction,  pronounced  to  be  '  gene- 
rally necessary  to  salvation.'  "-    P*  13. 

The  author  is  deeply  impressive^  when  he  touches  upon  th^ 
manner  in  which  Christ  ia  to  be.  remembered. 

*'As  earnestly  then  as  we  caD  upon  yon  to  present  yourselves  at  the 
tableof  our  Lord,  so  earnestly  do  we  beseech  you  to  come  not  thither 
without  these  fedings,  or  at  least  without  a  sincere  and  heartfelt  de- 
sire to  possess  them  ;  for  if  they  are  absent,  the  ordinance,  ia  deprived 
of  its  life,  its  soul,  its  benefits.  Unless  you  can  thus  remember 
jChrist,  it  ceases,  in  fact,  to  be  an  ordinance  specifically  Chrbtian.  If 
for.  example,  you  remember  Christ  as  a  Prophet,  there  is  nothing  spe- 
cifically Christian  in  this.  The  Mahometan  could  conscientiously  join 
with  you,  and  allow  him  a  rank  second  to  none  bu>  the  Arabian  impos- 
toc  If  you  remember  Him  as  the  greatest  of  all  Prophets,  as  the 
Messiah,  still  even  this  does  not  exceed  the  limits  to  which  the  un- 
scriptural  Unitarian  will  readily  accompany  you;'-^if  you  go  beyond 
all  diis,  and  pronounce  with  your  lips  the  great  eternal  truth,  that  you 
are  wiUing  to  remember  Him  as  *  Jesus,  the  Son  of  the  most  high  God/ 
j^  devils  th^mn^v^  have  been  unable  to  close  their  eyes  to  tibis  great 
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Uet^  liave  preceded  jrou,  in  tbe  very  wordf  fi£tIiifC<miiMsiai^  anditt 
their  ct^ve?  of  darkness*  at  the  present  hour,  and  throughout  a  misdran 
ble  eteraity»  will  thus  remember  Him»  when  diey  have  been  c^i^iigned, 
by  His  unerring  justice,  to  '  the  blaekness  of  darkness  for  even' 

"  Bh^  my  Chrisdaa  brethren,  we  call  upon  you  in  this  ordinance, 
SQ  especially  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  own  ordinance,  to  hate  your 
thoughts  and  heart  filled  with  the  remembrance  of  all  He  has  done  and 
suffered  for  you;  to  remember  Him,  not  only  as  a  Prophet,  as  the 
greatest  of  all  Prc^hets,  but  as  your '  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King ;'  not 
only  as  the  Son  of  Ood,  but  as  that  Son,  who  left  the  bosom  of  his 
father  for  you,  and  £qr  your  salYation ;  who  lived  for  you,  laboured 
for  you,  died  for  you;  rose  again  for  you,  and  now  for  ever  makes  in- 
tercession fi>r  you,  before  God.  This  is  die  manner  in  which  we  ask 
you  to  remember  Christ  in  this  holy  ordinance,  as  a  Inend,  as  the  best 
and  dearest  firiand  yon  ever  had,  or  ever  can  have ;  the  oidy  one  who 
ever  sacrificed  His  lifo  for  you,  or  who,  by  such  ^  sacrifice,  couldhave 
obtained  so  glorious  a  residt  as  your  salvation,  and  eternal  felicity  •'' 

P,  ai. 

The  second  Sermon  considers  the  advantages  offettd  to  die 
faithful  Gonamunicaiit — the  feelings  with  which  all  paartakers 
should  present  themselves  before  these  high  and  holy  myste- 
ries,— nnd  the  influence  which  a  devout  participation  of  oiem 
should  produce  upon  fixture  behaviour. 

The  subject  of  the  real  presence,  is  discussed  with  consider- 
able judgment.. 

-  **  We  ar^  told  then  expresdy,  (hat  the  benefits  of  which  we  are  par* 
takers  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  are  the  *  strengthening  and  refiwi^ing 
of  our  souls  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;'  and  we  are  farther  ^- 
sured,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  .are  verily  and  indeed  taken 
and  received  (that  is,  spirituidly  *  taken  and  received')  by  die  fiu<hM 
in  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Church  of  Christ  has  from  the  very  night 
on  whidi  this  Supper  w^s  instituted,  eighteen  hundse^  years  ago,  be. 
lieved  in  the  real  presgnceoi  Christ  in  this  His  ordinance,  not  indeed 
in  the  bread  and  wine,  but  in  die  souk  of  the  faitbfiii  Communicants  ; 
and  when  Protestants  disavowed  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
the  monstrous  absurdity  of  Christ's  bodily  presenee  in  die  bread  and 
wine,  a  fiction  unheard  of  until  seven  hundred  years  after  his  death, 
they  were  too  wise,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  they  were  t^o  well  direct- 
ed by  die  Spirit  of  Truth,  to  deny  the  essentiiu  foct,  for  the  pake  of 
discrediting  the  error  which  ignorant  and  superstitious  men  had  bu3t 
upon  it.  They,,  therefore,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  misrepresented  or 
misunderstood,  clung  firmly  and  ftiithfully  to  the  proniise^our  Lord, 
and  declared  theur  belief  that  the  faithful  Communicant  did  *  verily 
and  indeed'  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ  and  drink  His  bkiod,  in  a  flpiritnal 
'manner,  in  this  His  ordinance.  Thus,  when  two  or  tl»ee  are  gathered 
together  in  Hicf  name,aad  at  his  taUei  die  Divine  Master  of  the  Aest 
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is  bimseff  present,  to  pour  forth  Ae  blessing  of  bU  ifnMfe  upon  them ; 
io  nourish  their  fiiith;  to  increase  their  love;  to  add  continually  to 
llheir  hope,  by  these  fi«sh  confirmations  of  the  mercy  of  Ood  the  Fai- 
tiier,  through  his  beloved  Son ;  while,  like  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven 
upon  the  thirsty  ground,  shedding  mw  life  ftbd  vigour  over  the  lan- 
guid face  of  the  creation,  the  blessed  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  fall 
thus  abundantly  upon  the  prepared  and  joyfully  expecting  heart  of  the 
believer.*'  *  P.  28. 

Every  body  must  be  pleased  with  the  tone  of  Christian  re- 
buke in  which  the  author  speaks  of  those  who  absent  them- 
selves from  the  table  of  the  Lord. 

**  God  forbid  that  when  flis  servants  earnestly  and  affectionately 
exhort  you,  '  as  you  love  your  o;vn  salvation,  to  be  partakers  of  this 
holy  Communion/  though  there  may  (and,  I  fear,  will)  be  found  Quiny 
who  from  different  motives  are  content  '  to  go  their  way,'  that  there 
should  be  one  weak  enough  or  wicked  enough  to  *  make  light  of  His 
invitation,  *  who  speaketh  from  heavep.'  I  am  willing  to  ^lieve  that 
there  are  few  in  any  congregation  wha  thus  act ;  few  who  turn  their 
backs  upon  this  solemn  ordinance*  and  exclude  themselves  from  its  high 

{privileges  and  uns^kable  benefits,  with  a  feeling  either  of  unmeaning 
evity,  characteristic  only  of  a  mind  which  .cannot  reason,  or  of  a  heart 
which  has  ceased  to  feel,  or  who,  in  a  spirit  of  proud  defiance,  throw 
back  the  offers  of  mercy  to  Him  who  makes  them  ;  few  who  can  be- 
hold their  fellow-Christians  advancing  humbly  and  faithfully  to  the 
table  of  their  Lord,  to  eat  and  drink  with  Him  now  during  the  days 
of  their  pilgrimage»  that  they  may  be  laitrength^oed  and  refreshed  for 
their  onward  journey,  and  can  turn  from  them  with  a  smile  or  a  sneer^ 
and  yet  profess  a  belief  in  this  Saviour,  and  conclude  every  petition 
they  have  offered  up  this  day  in  His  house,  for  pardon  of  sin  and 
deliverance  from  condemnation,  '  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.' 
No.  Unfavourably  as  the  Bible  and  as  daily  experience  teack  us  to 
think  of  the  heart  of  iallea  man,  we  cannot  believe  this :  whatever 
laay  be  the  reasoning  with  which  men  satisfy  th«ir  minds  for  the  neg- 
,  lect  pf  so  positive  a  duty,  and  with  which  they  in  some  indescribaUe 
manner  evade  its  force,  we  should  be  loth  to  believe  diat  as  the  mem- 
bers of  Christ's  Church,  and  as  constant  worshippers  within  the  courts 
of  the  house  of  our  God,  vou  ever  quitted  these  walls  in  such  a  spirit, 
or  with  feelings  such  as  these :  we  ra^er  believe  (unwillingly  as  the 
ttcknowledgment  of  such  a  fedii^  woald  be  wrung  from  you)  that 
7011,  who  invariably  neglect  liiis  important  daty,  have  sdldoui  1^  this 
aacnsd  temple  upon  .a  6acnim9nt-day,  without  sam^  feeling  ^  regret, 
however  slight  and  however  transitory,  that  you  were  evading  a  com- 
mand yvkdch  you  were  expected  to  observe ;  that  you  were  excluding 
yourself  from  benefits  of  which  you  might  be  a  partaker;  that  yon 
were  treating  widi  indifference  (to  use  the  mildest  term)  that  blessed 
Redeemer  upon  whom,  as  a  Christian,  you  must  have  fixed  your  every 
hope  of  deliverance  from  hell,  and  of  the  enjoyment  of  heaven."  P.  33. 
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The  last  passage,  of  the  second  Sennon  is  so  eloquently 
touching,  that  we  would  fain  jpersuade  our  readers  to  refer 
themsielves  to  the  original,  .from  which  it  is  transcribed^  as  to  a 
composition  which  bears  internal  evidence  of  coming  warm  from 
the  neart  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  who  is  anxiously  alive  to  the 
eternal  interests  of  his  flock. 
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1.  A  Short  Letter  addressed  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  reported  iw 
tentton  of  Parliament  to  make  a  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Clergy  of  Ireland,  8vo.  Pp.  16.  Is,  6d,  London.  Hatchard. 
1825. 

ft*  A  Letter  to  Charles  Butler^  Esq.,  of  LincoMs  Inn :  containing  brief 
observations  upon  his  question^  "  What  has  England  gained  by  the 
Reformation?''    By  a  true  Catholic,    Svo.     Pp..  26.     Is.    Lon-j 
don.    Hatchard.     1 825. 

3.  Observatidns  on  the  Bill  new  in  progress  through  Farliament,  in  aup» 

^  port  qf  the  Spiritual  authority  of  the  C^iurch  of 'Rmne.    ByuSesiieit 
Member  of  the  Unipernty  of  Oxford.    Svo.     Pp.  Sd.     ]#•    Oxfintli 
■  Parkej.     1825. 

^.  A  Letter  to  Lord  Calthorpe  containing  some  observations  on  what  hat 
occurred  relative  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Bill:  with  an  Appendix. 
ByaLaiymMn.     8vo.     Pp.49*     Is.     London.     Hatchard.     1825* 

^«  Taxaitio  Papalis ;  being  an  aecount  of  the  Tax^books  of  the  United 
Church  and  Court  of  Modern  Rome ;  or  of  the  Taxes  caneellarice 
Apostolicce  et  Taxce  sacra  penitentiaria  Apostolicte.  By  Emandpa" 
tus.     Svo.     Pp.63.    Zs.6d.    London.     Rivingtons.     1825. 

6»  An  Authentic  Review  of  the  Principles,  Measures,  and  Designs  of 
the  Catholic  Association ;  recommended  to  the  serious  attention  of  the 

>  ProtesiaiUs  of  Great  Briton  and  Ireland,  the  British  Govemment^ 
and  Members  ef  the  Imperial  PairliametU.    By  Amicus  Hibemicus^ 

'    Trhity  College,  Dublin.    8vo.     Pp.  68.    Its.    London.     Eedes^ 

;'  18^5. 

7.  The  Bible  prohibited :  a  Dialogue  between  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  Layman,  l^mo.  Pp.^^^  4id,  London. 
Rivingtons.    1825. 
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8.  Pro&fathai  the  Holy  Ccmmimm  irihi^h  kinds 'woi  admifUMtered  to 
the  Laity  within  the  Parish  of  Nor  ham  and  Diocese  ofDurhanh  hejbfe 
the  Reformation.  A  Letter  to  the  Honowahle  and  Right  Reverend 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.  By  James  Raike,  Rector  of  Meldon. 
Svo.     Pp.  16.     1#.    London*     Rivingtons.     1825. 

9«  The  Word  of  God  weighed  against  the  Commandments  of  Men^  in 
Six  Controversial  Letters ;  between  the  Rev.  C.  Otway^  A.B.^  Ctarate 
of  Lucan^  and  the  Rev.  M.  Af.,  formerly  a  Protestant  Student  of 
Trinity  College,  but  now  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest.  Svo.  Pp.  59. 
Zs.ed.     Dublin.     Curry.     1825. 

10.  Catholic  Emancipation,  calmly  considered.  Svo.  Pp.  22.  Is. 
London.    Rivingtons*     'IS25. 

It  is  not  consistent  with  the  plan  of  our  work^  or  hy  any  means 
according  to  our  custom  to  string  together  a  certain  number  of 
titles  merely  for  the  purpose  of  appending  to  them  a  dissertation 
of  our  own  upon  the  subject  to  which  they  generally  relate;  nor 
shall  we  do  so  in  the  present  instance.  The  unusual  fecundity 
of  the  press  produced  by  the  intense  interest  felt  throughout 
the  country  while  the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
pending  in  Parliament,  compels  us  to  this  mode  of  registering 
the  character  and  objects  of  the  several  minor  publications 
which  have  fallen  in  our  way,  while  our  pages  have  been  largely 
devoted  to  thegreater^  and, iq  some  instances  highly  important, 
works  written  on  various  branches  of  the  same  question*. 

The  Pamphlets,  we  have  enumerated,  have  the  same  end  in 
view — to  withstand  any  further  concessions  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. We  will  endeavour  in  as  few  words  as  possible  to  exhibit 
the  leading  arguments  of  each. 

1.  The  first  is  (as  it  professes  to  be)  a  short  Letter  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
of  Ireland.    Let  the  author  speak  for  himself. 

"  Suffer  me  now  (he  says)  to  finish  these  remarks,  with  recapitulat- 
ing the  reasons,  which  ought  to  induce  your  noble  House  to  oppose  the 
grant  we  are  contemplating.  First,  because,  if  the  Roman  Catholic 
Clergy  are,  what  we  have  heard  some  of  their  own  Countrymen  report 
them  to  be,  they  are  not  worthy'  of  it.  Secondly  if  they  should 
be  entitled  to  a  better  character,  stiJi  it  is  inconsistent  to  concede  it  from 
a  religious  motive,  and  discreditable  to  offer  it  from  a  political  one. 
And  lastly,  because  it  will  be  inadequate  to  its  declared  object ;  for  in- 
s^ad  of  cementing  the  interests  of  both  countries  by  closer  bands  of 

-  *  We  have  numbered  the  Pamphlets  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  Article 
in  order  that  our  remarks  on  them  may  be  more  readily  referred  to  their  re- 
spective subject. 


4^  Ni)ikei, 

FrteAAiUpi  ttii  t^ttfl^ef  is  to  ftaoent  moieiaiflii  «irer  ftaqpibioh  and  QK 

Thelse  ^i^opo)dilidtis  iHlie  Wppolrted  by  thd  author  with  no  mdan 
ithihty^  tiiiA  with  every  appearance  of  mncere  eoriviction  of 
their  Talidity%  They  may  nevertheless  fail  to  convince  those 
who  do  Hot  ihiiik  thai  much  t^ras  upon  the  character  of  the 
Irish  Rbulan  CathoHc  Clergy*  At  any  raste  they  are  worth 
reading  by  those  who  would  understand  all  the  bearings  of 
this  complicated  question* 

2.  The  title  of  the  second  work  will  furnish  a  tolerably  just 
idea  of  its  oontents.  If  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  can  ren* 
^er  so  abhs  a  man  as  Mr.  Butler  is  in  some  respects,  so  com- 

Eletely  infatuated  in  this,  need  ii^e  Wonder  at  the  melancholy 
istory  of  its  follies  and  atrocities,  when,  wicked  men  use  it  as 
aa  instrument  to  debase  ot  to  inflame  the  weak  ?  What  musk 
he  think  'o¥  his  readers  ^is  Protestant  readers  at  least)  when 
he  gravely  proposes  such  a  question  as  this  t  Has  England 
gained  by  the  Reformation  in  temporal  happmess-^^  spirittiat 
wisdom — and  by  a  generalimprovement  in  morals?  There  ill 
hardly  an  intelligent  (fhild  in  the  kingdom,  who  has  not  the 
tnisfortune  to  be  bred  in  Mr.  B/s  faith,  who  could  not  readily^ 
give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  singularly  silly  demand  ?  Is 
liberty  preferable  to  slavery?  Is  light  more- desirable  than 
darkness  ?  Is  it  agreea;ble  to  Kve  under  the  dominion  -of  ty- 
ranny so  monstrous,  and  cruelty  so  barbarbus,  as  to  be  utterly 
incredible;  were  not  the  proofs  of  them  tod  glaring  to  be 
doubted,  preserved  in  an  unbroken  series  of  history  for  many 
ages,  and  continued  down  to  our  own  times  ?  These  are  iii 
other  words  the  question  which  Mr.  Butler  (soberly  as  it 
should  seem)  proposes  for  discussion.  But  he  is  more  se^ 
rlously  answered  in  this  well  written  letter  '*  by  a  true  Calho- 
Mc,"  in  an  appeal  to  the  great,  visible,  and  growing  improve- 
ment which  this  country  has  undergone  since  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  And  whether  the  Reformation  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  cause  of  this  alteration,  or  as  the  efiSact  of  that  excellent 
spirit,  which  has  long  been  the  characteristic  of  this  free,  intel- 
ligent, and  industrious  community ;  in  either  case  it  proves  the 
sicompatibility  of  the  domination  of  popery,  with  that  degree 
of  prosperity  which  is  attainable  by  states,  which  have  thrown 
off  its  degrading  and  paralyzing  yoke.  If  this  needed  any 
confirmation,  it  is  abundantly  supplied  by  the  reference  whieh 
is  here  triumphantly  made  to  the  past  and  present  condition  of 
France,  Spain/and  Italy 4  as  contrasted  eitiier  mth  this  or 
other  Protestant  governments.  We  recommend  it  as  an  exer^ 
cise  for  Mr,  Butler's  ingenuity  to  shew  if  he  can,  either  tbatt 


tii6  febbj^ts  6t  ihe  Roihan  C&thdifo  'stat^is  kVt  Yi6t  iiiferibr  to 
thosre  of  Protestant  kingdomd,  ill  civilie^tioh,  in  rsiofi}^i,  ih  M^y 
piness:  or  if  be  cannot  do  this,  to  prote  that  the  diffiii'^ttt^  in 
4iot  to  oe  attributed  mainly  <)t  tetttit6ly>  to  thT6  d\6prefesing  ittflu- 
lence.  of  that  religioh  to  ^hich  he  in  so  TieikoixAy  attneh'ifedi 
Till  fa^  has  donSe  this,  We  ihust  tigre^e  with  hi^  sensible,  and  not 
tmfrtendly  correspdndetit>  who  thuft  ^ttdt^sed  hith : 

.*'  Vbu  inust  allow  me  to  say,  it  has  excited  no  small  degree  of  sur- 
prise amongst  those  who  have  long  known  you,  that  you  should  have 
had  the  boldness  virtually  to  mvite  us  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the 
'Church  of  Rome,  as  the  highest  behiefi^t  that  could  be  conferred  upon 
this  great,  free,  and  enlightened  n^i6n  ! ! !  That  is,  in  ^lain  English, 
modeirtly  to  hope,  that  fifteen  miHioTls  of  sbuls  should  embrace  th^ 
Worship  of  about  fire  millions  of  their  'feUow-sobjects,  of  Whom  (thanks 
fo  their  priests)  the  far  greater  pdrtion  may  be  classed  among  the  most 
ignorai^t  populati^  of  Europe.'' 

^.  Tie  next  pamplilet  !for  our  review,  presents  itself 
junder  the  formidable  circymstances  of  being  Written  "  by  a 
Senior  Member  df  the  University  of  Oxford,"  and  of  beiixg 

Srmted  ^*  at  the  University  press,*'  matters  to  which  we  are 
isposed  to  pay  every  respect.  But  may  we  be  excused,  not* 
witnstandin^,  if  we  remark  that  its  title-page  is  some^vhat  f9»-f 
posing  in  more  senses  than  one  ?  For  it  styles  the  Bill,  then 
If}  progress  through  Parliament  ^^  A  Bill  in  support  of  the  spi- 
ritual autliority  oi  the  Church  of  llome,"  whereas  in  the  very 
$rst  -sentence  of  the  pamphlet,  we  have  its  true  title,  namely, 
''  A  !Bill  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  disqualifications 
under  which  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  now  la- 
fcour.**  KStet  this  specimen  of  the  temper  of  the  writer,  we 
Were  no^  much  surprised  to  find,  that  although  by  no  means 
deficient  in  abHity,  he  discovers  rather  more  zeal  tnan  discre- 
lion.  For  instance,  he  thus  examines  and  comments  upon 
*^  the  oatii,  now  proposed  to  be  substituted  for  the  former  de** 
clarations." 

*^  I  dio  declare  that  I  do  not  heUeve  that  the  pope  6f  Rome,  or  any 
fttreign  pritide,  prelate,  i^tate,  or  potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have  any 
•  teropoiral*  or  *  ciVil '  jiiriSdiction,  (ohaerve  the  epithets  inserted)  power, 
superiority.  Or  pre-eminence,"  (the  word  *  authority'  is  ingeniously 
omitted)  '^  directly  or  indirectly  within  this  realm.'  Here  we  see 
the  cloven  foot.  No  temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction !  Qf  course  not. 
Ivo  child  could  ^eam  of  it.  Who  could  suppose  for  a  moment,  that 
^e  Pbpe  or  Church  of  Rome  either  hatli  or  ought  to  haVe,  any  tenipo^ 
'ial'oT  cimZ  jtirisdiction,  poWer,  or  pre-^etoinence  ?  Yet  by  the  inge- 
linbiis  omission  of  one  word  in  the  path  prescribed  by  this  bill,  the 
tenq^orial  ffuth<m#jr  leems  to  be  conceded." 
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Sutely/wefe  all  the  alarms'  about  ibe  Catludic  qu^dtioti  && 
groundless  as  this^  they  mudt  speedily  subside.  What  temfta^ 
ral  authorkff  can  that  man  have,  who  has  neither  jurisdieh&m, 
power,  9up€riority,  or  pre-eminence?  What  is  authority  that 
cannot  be  exercised  ?  And  how  can  it  be  exercised  but  bjf  law 
or  by  force  ?  But  where  there  is  neither  jurisdiction  nor 
power,  there  is  neither  leigal  nor  forcible  energy.  This  appre- 
nensiouy  therefore,  seems  to  be  idle  in  the  extreme.  But.  there 
lure  others  in  the  pamphlet  equally  visionaryi  which  we  thmk 
w31  strike  the  reader  upon  the  most  cursory  perusal  of  it. 

4.  The  Letter  to  Lord  Calthorpe  is  ka.  earnest  expostula-* 
tion  with  his  Lordship  upon  the  support  which  he  has  given 
in  Parliament  to  the  claims  of  the  Camolics ;  which  the  author 
is  unable  to  reconcile  with  his  exertions  upon  other  occasions 
for  the  promotion  of  religion,  and  especially  for  the  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures  as  a  zealous  patrpn  of  the  Bible  Society.  It 
,i9  the  author's  opinion,  that  the  question  is  not  so  much  one  dT 
policy  and  expediency  as  of  a  religious  character.  We  cannot, 
however,  enter  into  his  arguments  on  this  pomt,  but  will  no- 
tice one  observation  of  some  weight,  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  appendix,  and  which  is  taken  from  another  pamphlet. 
^^  The  Roman  Catholics,"  it  is  said,  **  have  no  right  to  make 
or  to  administer  laws  for  Protestants,  so  lon^  as  they  are  them- 
selves in  all  their  actions,  and  of  course  would  be  in  their  admi- 
nistrative and  legislative  functions,  the  implicit  instruments  of 
an  irresponsible  power.** 

5.  The  next  work  under  our  consideration  is  thus  intro- 
duced to  our  notice : 

*'  In  the  whole  compass  of  literature  there  scarcely  exists  any  book, 
or  set  of  books,  more  curious,  and,  for  several  reasons  and  purposes^ 
more  important  in  themselves ;  more  numerous  in  editions,  and  less 
concealed,  for  some  time  after  their  first  appearance,  and  more  rare  of 
occurrence  in  modem  ages ;  more  indispensable  and  profitable  to 
their  real  parent,  who  yet  most  positively  and  eamesdy. disowns  bis 
progeny,  certainly  with  good  and  obvious  reason,  but  in  defiance  of 
undeniable  proof  of  filiation ;  and,  finally,  of  which  the  accounts;  with 
the  means  of  being  much  otherwise,  are  more  defective,  cofifuscd,  er- 
roneous, and  unsatisfiictory,  than  those  extant  of  the  books  bearing, 
for  substance,  the  title  of  Taxse  Cancellariae  Apostoljcfle,  and  Taxse 
Sacrae  Paenitentiarise  ApostolicsQ;" 

Then  follows  a  history,  which  has  not  been  drawn  up  with- 
out considerable  labour  and  research,  of  these  Tax^s*  whjijC^ 
are  no  other  than  tables  of  the.  prices  at  which  tlie.  holy^.See 
jTormeriy  granted  indulgence  to  cpnwntt,  or,  pa«4on  for  l^t^ifiM 
committed,  every  vice  or  crimei  whidi  ths  moet  qqrrippted 
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human  imagination  can  conceive*.  Whether  it. was  necessary 
for  any  practical  purpose^  to  revive  the  recollection  of  theise 
almost  forgotten  and  most  infamous  instruments,  unless  it  eao 
be  shewn  that  they  are  now  in -use,  we  are.  almost  inclined  to 
doubt.  It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  the  author  to  say,  that  he . 
is  perfectly  convinded  of  their  genuineness ;  and  that  he  gives 
these  strong  reasons  for  drawing  the  public  attention  to  them : 

-  *'  How  far,**  he  says,  **  and  how  hng  this  system  of  iniquity,  and 
these  flagitious  records  lasted,  and  whether  they  are  even  yet  totally 
extinct  may  not  he  easy  to  ascertain.  But  the  preceding  detail  and 
observations  upon  it  are  calculated  to  attain,  and  were  designed  to 
attain  the  following  objects.  First,  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the 
evidence,  by  which  the  fact,  scarcely  credible  or  conceivable,  is  sub- 
stantiated, that  a  society  professing  itself  to  be,  not  only  a  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  pure  and  undefiled  Saviour  of  the  World,  but  the 
only  true  Church,  should  principally  distinguish  herself — not  by  her 
sanctity,  not  by  freedom  from  sin,  not  even  by  moderate  offences,  but, 
by  her  encH'mous  exactions,  by  her  profligate  venality,  by  her  insa- 
tiable rapacity,  and  above  all,  by  that  wisdom  from  beneath,  which  has 
enabled  ber,  with  the  most  unprincipled  dexterity  and  success,  60  to 
Accommodate  and  subdue  religion  to  every  variety  and  degree  of 
human  vitiosity,  that  the  sins  of  men  have  been  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive sources  of  her  unfathomable  revenue. 

*  "  Another  object  is,  to  show  that  the  reformation  o£  those  Churches, 
who  withdrew  from  the  corruptions,  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline,-  of 
the  Church  of  Home,  and  asserted  their  own  independence,  was  neither 
unnecessary,  nor  unjustifiable. 

"  Another  is,  to  offer  an  additional  inducement  to  those  who  belong, 
and  Still  adhere,  to  Rome,  with  a  simple  heart,  unconscious  of  her 
abominations,  many  of  them,  individually,  of  an  excellent  spirit,  and 
for  itehom  our  heart's  desire  and  prayer  is,  that  they  may  be  saved-— 
to  reflect  upon  the  character  and  acts  of  this  Babylon,  this  deceiver 
of  the  nations  of  the  earth :  and  to  withdraw  from  her  society,  that 
they  may  not  be  overtaken  by  her  plagues ;  and  thus  effect  for  them- 
selves the -only  real  emancipation  from  a  real  and  most  degrading,  as 
well  as  oppressive,  slavery. 

]  "  The  last  object  is,  with  unfeigned  thankfulness  for  our  emancipa- 
tion, as  Protestants,  that  we  become  more  firmly  established  in  our 
liberty,  and  iii  a  stedfast  and  vigorous  resolution,  in  dependence,  per- 
sonally, upon  divine  grace  and  a  favouring  Providence,  to  guard 
Against  and  resist  to  the  utmost,  every  attempt,  of  every  kind,  to  re- 
yistate  a  corrupt  and  tyrannical  Church  in  power,  of  which  she  knows 
But  one  use — 2l  Church  (and  in  that  we  comprehend  the  court  with 
which  she  is  inseparably  united)  which,  for  her  heresies,  barbaritiesj 
blasphemy,  and  pollutions,  shameless  and  avowed,  almost  deserves,  in 
allusion  to  her  owhiarrogant  assuniptioii,  aiid  with  the  variation  which 
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truth  rtquirea,  to  ba  rcgirded  as  «  ClMfdi»"*^tf  a  CSmrdi  -at  dl»  in4 
not,  ratber,  a  congregation  of  malignanto  inira  qjuam  nan^  mlim 
tiae  potest." 

6.  The  sixth  of  these  determined  assaults  upon  the  CatholicSj^ 
is  a  somewhat  declamatory  performance,  directed  agamst 
that  Association  which  was  wisely  put  down  by  Parliament  in 
the  last  session ;  and  which,  we  aoubt  not,  win  be  efiectually 
repressed,  under  whatsoever  denomination,  and  in  whatever' 
disguise,  it  may  re-appear.  To  those  who  have  yet  to  be 
eonvittced,  the  pamnhlet  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  twr^ 
butenl^  insolent,  ana  inflammatory  spirit  of  the  leaders  of  die 
Catholics :  the  O'Connell's,  the  O'Gormans,  and  the  Sfaiel8,«-« 
the  Doyles,  the  O'Reillys,  and  the  Dromgolea; — ^men,  parti- 
cularly the  first,  who  appear  to  ua  to  be  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
cause  which  they  pretend  to  support )  and  wfao^  we  verSy  be- 
lieve, are  chiefly  instigated  by  the  miserable  vanity  of  thus 
occupying  a  share  of  public  attention  both  in  England  and 
Ireland,  which,  in  no  other  way,  they  could  possibly  command. 

7.  The  next  Tract  in  our  list  professes  to  ne  a  Dialogue  be- 
tween a  Roman  Catholic  Priest  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Layman. 
The  subject  is  the  partial  or  total  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the 
Bible  to  laymen,  in  which  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  Papal 
Priesthood  are  maintained,  on  the  one  side,  with  their  accus- 
tomed insolaice  and  bigotry ;  but  are  triumphantly  refuted,  on 
the  other,  by  the  most  unanswerable  arguments.  For  ex- 
ample,— the  Priest  says : 

**  The  Church,  I  affirm,  cannot  err ;  Jesus  Christ  declared  that  be 
would  idways  be  with  her.  The  Priesthood  are  the  Church,  and  Ae 
tribuoal  where  God  himself  presides.  He  speaks  to  you  by  die 
mouths  of  her  pastcnrs,  whom,  when  you  hear,  you  hear  him  *•" 

The  layn|an  replies, 

**  If  Judas,  one  of  the  twelv^,  one  of  the  first  Church,  proved 
unfaithful,  ai)d  ev«i  if  Peter  d^ed  his  Master,  after  Christ  had 
prayed  over  him,  and  declared  him,  as  you  interpret  the  Text,  to  be 
me  rock  of  h^s  Church,  and  if  he  erred  again,  when  St.  Paul  *  with- 
stood him  to  the  face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed,'  Oal.  ii.  11.  shall 
the  successors  of  those  disciples  be  considered  less  fallible  than  they, 
who  had  the  benefit  of  Christ's  express  sanctification  t  *  Sanctify 
them  through  thy  truth,*  John  xvii.  17.  God  does  not  appear  to  have 
promised  to  exempt  any  men,  that  we  know  of,  from  the  common  Io€ 

*  Ptstor^l  Ghureli  of  Irish  Romitli  Prelatei. 
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df  ^irrar.  Tlie  Patriarclis,  tlie  Propliets,  the  EVattgeliiit^,  come  slibrt 
of 'Infection  m  practtee$  prece^,  and  doctrine.  Surely,  then,  iC 
would  become  you  to  ipeak  With  the  same  humflity  which  St<  Paul 
did*  *  What,  then,  are  we  better  than  they/  Rom.  iii.  9.  and  to  permit 
aa,  the  Laity,  to  have  recourse  to  the  miiten  Word  of  God,  as  an 
anthority  which  cannot  err/' 

If  the  question  were  only  respectii^  the  pernicious  errors  o^ 
the. Romish  Church,  this  unpretendii^  pamphlet,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  would  be  quite  decisive.  Were  ther6  not  so  many  com-» 
petitors  for  the  public  attention  of  more  imposing  appearancei 
this  little  champion  of  our  cause  would  not  pass  .without  a 
large  share  of  notice. 

8.  The  eighth  pamphlet  has  only  an  indirect  relation  to  the 
question  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  It  is  simply  to  prove« 
from  very  ancient  records,  "  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  the 
Dean  atid  Chapter  of  Durham,**  an  isolated  fact :  viz.  ^'that 
the  Holy  Communion,  in  both  kinds,  was  regularly  admims-^ 
tered  to  the  Laity  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Norham,  in  the 
diocese  of  Durham,  previous  to  the  Reformation.'-  14;  wouI4 
naturally  be  thought'that  a  solitary  instance  of  this  kind  would 
ibe  any  thing  but  an  argument  that  such  was  the  general  prac-* 
tice.  A  Catholic  would,  of  cOurse,  say,  exceptio  probai  re* 
gtdam.  But  Mr.  Raine,  the  author,  meets  the  ^ffieulty  in 
this  manner: 

''  I  take  it  upon  myself  to  say,  ttiat  there  is  no  other  Parish  Church, 
either  in  th^  county  of  Durham  or  Northumberland,  whose  ye^ly 
parochial  accounts,  antecedent  to  the  Reformation,  have  been  pre-* 
served ;  and  it  is,  canseqaently,  not  too  much  to  presume,  that  NorhafA 
did  not  stand  aUme  in  its  due  observance  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  tn/ttnc"* 
tion^  *  Drink  ye  all  of  this.*  " 

How  weak  must  be  the  understanding  of  the  Catholic  Laityy 
in  general,  and  how  profound  the  artifice  of  its  priesthood,  when 
H  tenet  so  palpably  absurd  as  this,  of  the  demal  of  the  cup  to 
Laymen,  can  nave  been  maintained  for  so  many  centuries  over 
so  many  millions  of  men  !  If  any  thing  could  justify  the  no* 
tion  that  miracles  have  not  ceased  in  their  Chiurch,  this  i^range 
fact  might  do  it. 

9.  The  next  Tract  comes  from  the  other  side  of  the  water* 
It  is  the  production  of  the  Rev.  C.  Ottway,  Curate  of  Lucan* 
It  is  printed  at  DubUn,  and  is  a  very  indifferent  specimen  of 
the  state  of  the  press  in  that  capital,  beins  full  of  typogra- 
phical blunders,  and  errors  in  punctuation.  It^  presents  what^ 
we  should  hope,  is  a  rare  occurrence ;  namely,  a  controversy 
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with  one  who  was  ^'  formerly  a  Protestant  student  of  Trinity 
iDollege»  but  is  now  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest."  There  is  every 
appearance  that  this  is  a  fact,  and  not  a  fictitious  vehicle  for 
e^cposing  Romish  errors  and  absurdities ;  though  Mr.  Ottway 
gives  his  own  name  at  length,  and  only  the  initials  M.  M.  of  his 
correspondent,  whom  he  states  to  be  now  ^^  sent  to  the  Con- 
jtinent  by  his  superiors/'  .  But  he  informs  us  also,  that  the 
letters  of  his  antagonist  "  are  copied  verbatim  from  Milner's 
End  of  Controversy."  So  that  milner  is  his  real  opponent, 
and  not  M.M.,  whom  he  designates  as  a  "  Tyro  in  Theology." 
It  is  but  juHtice  to  say,  that  Mr.  Ottway  has  armed  himself 
well  for  the  conflict,  with  a  tolerable  share  of  reading,  that 
he  wields  the  weapons  of  controversy  with  much  vigour  and 
ability,  and  that,  apparently,  he  deserves  to  be  promoted  Jrom 
the  ranks,  from  which,  at  present,  his  efforts  are  directed. 
'  The  main  argument  successfully  combated  in  these  pages,  is 
the  old  one :  that  Christ  left  an  universal  and  never-Suling 
rule  of  faith  for  the  establishment  of  his  religion.  It  is  then 
Contended,  that  in  the  Churches  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,. there  are  three  different  rules  of  faith,  one  of  which 
only  can  be  right.  The  first  is  a  supposed  private  inspiration, 
or  inward  light,  which  is  the  persuasion  of  various  sects  of 
fanatical  enthusiasts.  For  this,  of  course,  Mr.  Ottway  does 
ftot' contend,  and  very  properly  thinks  it  might  have  been 
omitted  in  a  controversy  between  Catholics  and  regular  Pro- 
testants.. The  second  rule  is,  "  the  written  Word  of  God,  or 
the  Bible,  according  as  it  is  understood  by  each  particular 
reader  or  hearer  of  it."  These  words  are  marked  as  a  quo- 
tation, but  we  are  not  referred  to  their  author.  It  is  not  the 
rule  of  faith  of  the  Church  of  England — which  is  the  Bible, 
not  as  understood  by  each  particular  reader  or  hearer  of  k, 
but  as  interpreted  in  her  Articles  and  Liturgy.  The  third 
rule,  which  is,  of  course,  that  for  which  a  Papist  contends,  is, 
'*  the  Word  of  God,  at  larffe,  whether  written  in  the  Bible, 
6r  handed  down  from  the  Apostles,  in  continued  succession, 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  as  it  is  understood  and  explained 
by  this  Church."  This  resolves  itself  into  that  vague  and 
Unauthorized  tradition,  which  is  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  of 
Popery ;  the  removal  of  which  would  ca.use  the  whole  edifice 
to  fall  to  the  ground.  The  strength  of  the  Papist  s  argument  lies 
in  shewing  that  various  Protestant  sects  have  abused  theirliberty 
of  reading  and  expounding  the:  Scriptures,  by  running  into  all 
sorts  of  fanaticism.  But  this  is  most  successfully  retorted  upon 
him,  by  exhibiting,  a<f  great  length,  the  more  extravagant  absur- 
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Cities  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  this  part  of  the  corriespondenee^ 
there  is  much  amusement,  if  the  subject  were  not  of  a  nature 
too  serious  to  be  treatefd  with  pleasantry.  We  recommend  the 
'tract  to  th«  perusal  of  our  readers,  as  containing  much  inter- 
esting and  valuable  matter,  derived  from  sources  not  often  re- 
Tsorted  to.  To  sound  Protestants,  indeed,  it  may  seem  hardly 
necessary  to  expose,  at  this  time  of  day,  the  follies,  the  noh^ 
Bense,  and  the  wickedness  of  Popery.  Biit  in  Ireland,  where, 
probably,  there  may  be  many  persons  who  fluctuate  between 
the  two  religions,  i3uch  a  publication  as  this  seems,  to  us,  caU 
culated  to  be  of  essential  service. 

10.  The  last  of  these  pamphlets  to  be  noticed,  is  entitled, 
^'  Catholic  Emancipation  calmly  considered."  It  is  tempe- 
rately and  ably  written,  and  the  question  is  here  discussed 
chiefly  under  a  political  point  of  view.  The  main  argument 
urged  is  this,  that  the  grievance  of  Ireland  consists  in  its 
ignorant,  impoverished,  and  half-civilized  peasantry, — for  which 
it  is  contended,  the  concession  of  civil  privileges  to  some  of 
the  superior  classes^  would  furnish  no  remedy. 


4. 


Sixteen  Sermons  on  Practical  and  Doctrinal  Subjects,  By  the  Rev. 
B.  T.  H.  Cole,  A.  M.,  Rector  of  Warbleton,  Sussex^  and  late  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  8vo.  Pp.  322,  8s,  London. 
Rivingtons.    1824. 

We  owe  some  apology  to  the  author  of  these  Sermons,  an^ 
perhaps  to  the  public,  for  not  having  noticed  them  long  ago.. 
They  are,  in  truth,  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  best  modern 
volumes  in  this  department  of  Divinity.  Without  afiecting  to 
enter  into  any  argumentative  proofs  of  debated  points,  or  to 
seek  illustration  beyond  the  usual  range,  Mr.  Cole  has  contented 
himself  with  selecting  subjects  of  universal  interest,  and  treating 
them  in  a  manner  which  may  impress  them  on  the  mind  of  the 
general  reader.  With  the  becoming  boldness  of  a  minister  of 
Christ,  heihas  enforced  .the  great  duties  of  our  religion  on  the 
principles  peculiar  to  it :  and  this  is  done  in  language  pure  an4 
eloquent  enough  for  refined  ears,  at  the  same  time  Siat  it  is  not 
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above  die  oonitireheBsioii  of  the  middle,  or  even,  m  coiiiBion» 
of  the  lower  classes  of  which  a  mixed  congregatioii  is  com- 
posed. 

It  is  said  in  the  '*  Advertisement:  '*  "  The  Sermons  here 
presented  to  the  public  were  composed  at  var^us  times  $  an4 
the  Author  s  principal  intention  was  to  p)ace  in  a  clear  and  inr 
telligiU^  Ught  the  necessity  of  these  three  great  requisites  foj^ 
foraging  the  Christian  character — Humilityi  Faithi  and  Obe- 
fdience.  He  trusts,  therefore,  that  they  may  be  found  useful  in 
£ni;)fprcing  the  union  of  belief  and  practice.^  We  think  they 
are  well  calculated  to  promote  this  inost  importf^nt  p)^ect* 


Some  Considerations  on  the  Style  qf  the  Holy  Scriptures.  A  -Treatise 
by  the  pious  and  learned  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle^  rendered  into 
modern  language.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Panter,  A.M.,  Chaplain  of  the 
Royal  Navy.  8yo.  Pp.  216.  7s.    London.    Rivingtons.     1825. 

This  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  very  well-intentioned  endea- 
vour to  clothe  an  old  friend  of  acknowledged  worth,  but  rather 
forbidding  mien>  in  a  vesture  better  suited  to  the  fashion  of  the 
present  time3,  thf^n  his  own  (^kd  wig,  and  straight-laced  coat. 
rHiether  in  this  guise  he  will  find  mor^  res^dy  access  to  modem 
studies ;  or  whether  we  may  not  lose  some  little  of  our  venera- 
tion towards  the  man,  when  we  view  him  close  and  despoiled 
pf  his  imposing,  ancient,  apd  mqst  digniQed  habiliment,  is  a 
question  we  shall  not  now  attempt  to  answer.  Af r.  Panter  has 
made  a  dangerous  experiment;  and  if  we  thought  that  his 
example  would  be  widely  followed,  we  should  entreat  fer  mercy 
towards  our  old  authors ;  as  we  would  stay  the  hand  of  a  re- 
storer of  old  portraits.  But  we  are  persuaded  that  to  "render 
into  modem  language  '^  our  writers  pf  the  age  and  style  of 
Boyle,  is  so  awkwaid  a  task,  that  there  is  no  great  fear  of  its 
being  frequently  undertaken.  Ii^  the  transmtion  before  us 
there  is  still  too  much  learning  and  ar^yment  for  the  ppofan^m 
mdgus; — and  who  that  can  understand  him  will  bear  to  read 
the  work  of  such  a  man  as  Boyle  in  any  language  but  his  ovm  ?  ' 
Yet  bare  justice  awards  no  small  commendation  to  -Mr. 
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]?imter-r-for  his  motiye  ia  exceUent,  rad  hu  execution  not  bad 
Would  that  all  Navy  Chaplains  were  as  well  employed !  We 
have  only  to  regret  that  he  was  not  better  advised  as  to  the 
state  of  the  theological  world  ashore ;  for  then,  the  same  time* 
and  talentSy  and  good  dispositi(m  would,  we  have  no  doubt, 
have  been  turned  into  a  more  profitable  channel. 


A  Brief  Treatise  of  Bona  NotabUia ;  together  with  an  account  of  the 
Archiepucopal  Courts  ofProbaXe^  w\th%n  the  Province  of  York ;  and 
.qf  the  other  Courts  of  Probate  in  the  Counties  of  York  and  Notting' 
ham :  and  an  AiphabetiaU  J^ist  qf  such  Parishes  and  Chapelries, 
nfithin  the  said  Counties,  as  are  not  under  the  ordinary  jurisdiction 
of  the  Archbishop  qf  Yarkf  in  matters  of  Probate  and  Admrnetra* 
IfOfi.  By  GsoaoB  Lawtok,  Notary  Public,  one  of  the  Proctors  of 
the,  Eeclesiastioal  Courts  of  York*  8vo«  Pp.  10^.  5s.  London. 
Butterworth.     IBftS. 

If  it  be  true  that  many  persons  are  averse  from  the  business  of 
making  their  wills  altogether,  and  that  still  more  are  disposed 
to  defer  that  important  work  till  the  last  hours  of  their  existence ; 
we  apprehend  that  few  will  be  found  who  will  concern  them- 
selves much  about  what  particular  court  or  office  is  entitled  to 
the  probate  of  their  wills,  or  to  grant  administration  of  their  in- 
testate effects.  Yet  this  is,  nevertheless,  a  matter  which  sooner 
or  later  must  be  attended  to :  and  this  little  treatise  affords  all 
the  necessary  information  respecting  it,  so  far  as  relates  to 
"  the  Archiepiscopal  Courts  oi  Probate,  within  the  province  of 
York ;  and  of  the  other  Courts  of  Probate,  in  the  counties  of 
York  and  Nottingham."  It  contains  also  the  general  principles 
applicable  to  this  subject,  with  reference  to  the  province  of 
Cfanterbury,  and  the  other  dioceses  of  this  kingdom  and  of  Ire* 
land,  founded  upon  original  authorities  and  decided  cases.  But 
it  says  nothing  respecting  Scotland,  which  we  conclude  there- 
fore is  governed  by  laws  and  customs  of  its  own  in  this  parti- 
cular. 

Bona  NotabiUa  do  not  signify  the  evanescent  goad  things ^ 
which  a  man  ma^  say  in  his  life-time,  and  which  reviewers  may 
afterwards  criticise ;  but  those  more  soUd  and  permanent  ones, 
which  he  leaves  behind  him  for  the  benefit  of  his  heirs  and 
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legatees.  The  term  (says  Mr.  Lawton)  in  its  largest  sense^ 
denotes  ^ 

**  such  goods  and  debts  of  any  person  deceased,  as  require  adminis* 
tration  being  taken  thereto,  and  are  therefore  denominated  notable ;. 
but  in  the  following  pages,  it  is  merely  used  as.  denot^ig  goods  a^ 
debts  belonging  or  owing  to  any  person  at  the' time  of  his  death,  ia 
any  other  diocese  or  peculiar  jurisdiction,  within  the  province,  amount- 
ing, in  the  whole,  to  Bve  pounds  or  upwards  ;  besides  the  goods  in  the 
diocese  or  peculiar  jurisdiction  where  he  dwelt." 

What  we  collect  from  the  whole  is  this-^That  if  a  man  leaves 
goods  to  the  value  of  five  pounds  or  upwards  in  one  diocese  or 
peculiar  jurisdiction  onlt/,  then  probate  or  administraticm  (as  the 
case  may  be)  must  be  taken  before  the  Ordinary  or  pro^r 
officer  of  that  district.  If  in  more  jurisdictions  than- one,  but 
within  the  same  province,  York  for  instance,  then  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  Prerogative  Court  of  that' province.  But 
if  the  goods  lie  in  both  the  provinces  of  York  and  Canterbury, 
3epaxate  administrations  must  be  granted  to  covet  the  effects 
in  each.  If  in  Ireland  also,  the  proper  courts  there  must.be 
resorted  to*  The  case  of  Scotland  as  we  have  said,  is  not 
mentioned.  The  book  seems  to  be  a  complete  guide  upon  th^ 
subject,  so  far  as  concerns  flie  Prerogative  Courts  of  the  pro* 
vinceof  York  :*and  a  similar  one,  we  apprehend,  with  reference 
to  the  province  of  Canterbury,  is  yet  a  desideratum. 
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(No.  IV.) 

LiGHTFooT  imagines  that  shortly  after  the  preceding  speecfit 
to  his .  disciples^  John  was  "  shut  up  in  prison/*  by  order  of 
Herod ;  but  as  ,onr  Lord's  removal  was  occasioned  by  some 
jealousy  or  persecution  of  the  Pharisees,  on  account  of  his  dis* 
ciples  baptizing  more  converts  than  John^  we  may  rather  supr 
pose,  that  at  the  time  of  this  effervescence,  the  Baptist  conti-^ 
nued  in  the  exercise  of  his  office.  The  reason  of  his  removal 
to  Galilee  was,  because  their  authority  was  more  circumscribed 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Jerusalem ;  and,  as  Josephus  informs 
us,  that  the  shortest  way  to  Galilee  from  thence,  was  through 
Samaria,  we  perceive,  that  he  must  have  met  the  Samaritan 
woman^  in  his.  passage  through  that  district*  It  is,  however^ 
worthy  of  remark,  that  instead  of  Kuqios,  in  the  fir^t  verse,  the 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Coptic,  Persian,  and  Vulgate,  read  Jesus. 

Xhia  interview  occurred  on-  his  arrival  a^t.  ^char,  which  lyas 
the  ani^ient  Sichem,  libw  called  Nabl&s,  lying  between  the 
tnoUnl^ins  Gerizim  and  Ebal.  Reland  is  probably  correct  in  his 
suspicion,  that  the  Jews,  by  way  of  opprobrium,  cbajiged.the 
name  from  D3t2^  to  *lpt2^,  an  idol  or  falsehood^  (cf.  Hab.  ii.  18.) 
because,  although  the  modern  Samaritans  disavow  it,  their  ene- 
mies fabled  that  they  worshipped  the  form  of  a  dove :  others,  how- 
ever, contend,  that  it  was  given  by  way  of  derision,  from  1Z)U^, 
on  account  of  their  drunkennes(s.  Several  MSS.  read  ^v%ap^ 
The  place  has  been  called,  at  different  times,  Salem,  More,  Ma-* 
bortha,  or  Mamortha,  Neapolis,  and  Nabl6s,  or  Naples ;  and! 
Eusebius,  in  his  Onomasticon,  writes,  ^v%i^y  v^o  r^s  Near 
voKeojs  ^Xioffiov  tS  yfifqts,  06  eicoxBV  *Iakc^/3  'Iwari^  rS  vlS  airovj  Jv^ 
•n  0  ^qtaros  xari  tov  'lafdvvinv  2apta§em^  iraqa  TJj  TTYiy^  iiaXiyerat^ 
xal  eiijETi  vvv  Je/xwrai. — St/^^pt  xm  n  2<5^ipta,  ii  x*l.  2aXri/x,  ^roXif 
•JaxfiJ/S,  vuv  B^yios'  Je/xvi/rat  Ss  0  rimou  h  TrqooLarBioH  Hixs  IldXEa/;, 

,  We  have  no  account  of  Jacob's  well  in  the  sacred  narrative* 
although  an  immemorial  tradition  has  attributed  one  to  him  ia 
this  place.  Some,  who  probably  have  too  much  confided  to  their 
fancy,  have  conceived  it  to  have  been  th^  subject  of  allusion 
in  Jacob's  prophecy,  (Gen.  xlix.  22.)  but  this  conjecture  is  per- 
fectly unsupported.  The  Samaritan  version  reads  the  verse 
very  differently  frpm  the  Hebrew  cppiei^y  mid. seems  to  have 
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amfbnnded  tlie  itpplieation  of  the  predfedoit  betwe^i  Joseph 
and  Benjamin :  instead  of  y^  ^y  mSRIt  mSH*  ^^  reada  *iirssi 
•t\X*^  *rZ^  'QHmttVl^  ^ith  which  tilie  Samaritan  te^,  adopt* 
uig  othel*  words^  coincided.  Whether  Lightfoot  is  correct  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  latter  clause,  (cf.  Judges  xxi.  19.)  is  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful.  MaundreH,  Clarke,  and  Buckingham  have 
described  this  weU>  over  which  a  large  church,  erected  by  the 
Empress  Helena  was  said  to  have  stood :  ^^  it  is  dug  in  a  firm 
rock,  and  contains  about  three  yards  in  diameter*  and  tUrty-£ve 
in  depth,  five  of  which  we  foimd  full  of  water*"  (iteumdr^) 
Not  far  firom  i^  is  another  well,  attriboted  to  Joseph.  The. 
Samaritans  attached  such  an  unbounded  veneration  to  this  apot, 
that  we  im^ht  expect  numberless  traditions  to  have  been  amzed 
to  it,  long  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  fi^om  the  vai^ 
hnportanee  which,  in  eastern  countries  was  natundly  assigned 
lo  wells,  they  would  doubtless  be  induced  by  the  force  of  theit 
supposed  daims  against  the  Jewis,  to  diffuify  Ihose  foimd  in 
this  vicinity  with  the  names  of  the  Patriarchs  mentioned  in  oon^ 
nection  with  it  in  the  Pentateuch.  Hence  the  Samaritan  Chro*' 
nicle  asserts,  that 

'    •*  Th^  K,eblah  is  In  the  portion  of  Joseph,  in  which  ia  Na- 
'bhs,  viz.  Mount  Gerizim,  tor  Jacob  made  it  his  possession." 

The  woman  was  undoubtedly  an  inhabitant  of  Sichem,  or 
nkbUT,  since  2«^«s.rr«  might  be  appUed  to  each  indrridaal 
woman  in  the  district.  It  was  then,  and  still  is„  the  office  of 
women  in  many  parts  of  the  East  to  draw  water  for  the  flocks 
and  household  purposes :  we  detect  instances  of  it  in  G^^esis, 
and  through  each  subsequent  period.  As  th^se  places  became 
the  common  resort  of  young,  girls^  they  were  also  frequented 
by  men  desirous  of  selecting  wives :  and  in  process  of  time 
they  equally  became  the  rendezvous  of  prostitutes  and  dissolqte 
characters.  To  this  circumstance,  some  have  imputed  the 
Surprise  of  the  disciples,  on  seeing  their  master  conversing  at 
such  a  place  with  an  unknown  woman,  more  particularly^  aa 
iUxe  was  a  Samaritan.  Athenaeus  says^  that  Apelles  the  painter 
first  sa^  the  Courtezan  Lais  dvh  ri^  Tlei^iivjoi  di^ofoqSaan. 

From  Homer,  we  may  collect,  that  it  was  the  employment  6t 
^omen  of  aU  ranks  :  (Od«  K.  tOS.) 
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and  Pmd^r  (OL  VI.  6G.)  repjTMWuipi  £y«diie»  at  the  ^irth  of 
l^mus,  Uying  aside  the  Kdiaypv  used  fpr  this  purpose. 

r/xrE  ©sjf^ova  K»(^ov, 

The  Jews  were  penmlfeed  to  purchase  necessaries  from  the 
Samaritansy  as  th^  passed  through  their  territories,  but  oo 
no  occaskm  to  receive  a  benefit  from  (diemt  of.  Ayodah  Zara 
<raeros.>  f.  44.  4.  Babyl.  Kiddusfain.  f.  76.  h  MegiU.  f.  28. 1. 
I^wh^dlin  f<  63*  ^.  tfen^  ^rope  the  f^imian^s  question  iio 
Jesus,  ^'  how  is  it^  tfiitt  thou  t^eipg  a  Jew,  askest  drink  of  me^ 
who  am  a  woman  of  Samaria  ?*'  tlhiysostom  conjectures,  that 
eke  discovered  his  nation  from  his  dialect,  and  a  pecuUarify  in 
his  dress.  Cocceius  (T.  ii.  opp.  Post.  p.  473.)  supposes,  that;  the 
phylacteries  OU'  his  garpient  1^  to  her  discovery ;  but,  if  we 
revert  to  Mati.  xxiii.  5^  this  will  appear  koprobable.  The 
hatred,  however,  wfui  so  deadly  between  the  two  people,  that 
in  Sanhedrin,  f.  104.  1.  it  is  declared,  that  if  any  Jew  received 
a  Cuth«ean,  or  Samaritan^  into  hi&  house,  and  waited  on  him, 
his  sons  were  condemned  to  exile  for  the  offence.  The  words 
i  yip  ffvyy^ihrau  x.  r.  X.  are  parenthetical,  and  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  elueidation  inserted  by  the  Evangelist.  Sehoett^ 
gen  supposes  them  to  have  the  force  of  mBr\W  fWJf,  to  a^ 
socuxie,  or/drmjriemhkipsf  the  authors  of  some  of  the  ancient 
Torsions,  however,  seem  to  have  been  undecided  about  them. 
'The  &ymfi  righdy  renders  them,  y  fer  the  J^w^  have  nq  tr^n$v 

ti^tiofis  "Vfith  the  Samaritans^'*  which  the  Latin  translator  has 
oosefy  in|;erpreted.     la  this  he  is  followed  by  the  Arabic 

{^Jl^Uuis^  i)  and  Coptic.   '  T%ie  FernfA  rea4si    ^^Xi^^  }^j^ 

^  do  not  agree   or  ha/rmom»e^    but   the    <£thiopic    paras- 
phrases  them   according   to  every   meaning,  of  which  they 

are    capable:    Xrt«™     :     AJE'$'n<,    I      lh<«""t*  : 

<D/SjBJ2^<-  •  2  "  For  the  Jews  do  not  agree  in  religion,  and 
have  no  communication  nor  intercourse  with  the  Samaritans.'^ 

Throughout  the  East  we  observe  very  extraordinary  notions 
concerning  living  water,  or  the  fountain  of  Immortahty,  from 
^hich  the  Jews,  and  probably  the  Samajpitans,  were  by  no 
means  exempt ;  and  it  is  very  jprohabje^  tl^t  the  woman  con- 
founcted  our  Saviour^s  words  c6nces9ing.the  vtwp  ri  tjm,  with 
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isome  of  these.  The  vivi  lacus  and  yivum  flumen  of  the  das^ 
sical  writers  have  been  adduced  on  this  passage,  but  there  i» 
no  analogy  whatever  between  them.  St.  John,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Apocalypse,  sufficiently  enables  us  to  trace  the 
ideas  on  this  subject,  and  to  connect  them  with  others,  which 
we  discover  among  different  people^  To  them,  there  were  re- 
peated allusions  in  the  prophetic  pages ;  and  with  the  Jewish 
fictions,  which  branched  from  this  metaphorical  expression,  the 
Targumin  and  later  works  of  the  nation  abound.  Hence  {Pro- 
ceeded the  fable  of  the  Sabbatic  river,  of  which  Buxtorf,  aiid 
others,  have  given  a  copious  account,  and  thervarioius  rivers  of 
Paradise  and  Immortality,  which  are  inseparable  from  oriental 

theology.     The  Mohatnmedans^  have  introduced^^  or  Elijah 

into  the  history  of  their     lisSyi],  which  Hafiz,  in  one  of  hi^ 

kasidahs  identifies  with  the  Paradisiacal  Kawthar*    His  words 

are, 

ff^  u^y^  J^  ^^  *^  r^>?' 

But,  here  Christ  combines  the  figurative  allusion  with  his 
doctrine,  of  which  we  also  have  examples  in  the  apocry^dial 
books.  Cf.  Sirach,  xt.  3.  xxiv.  2\.  Baruch  iii.  12.  In  Proy^. 
X.  II.  we  retrace  the  same  style:  pH^  ^3  D^H  T»pD,  "  the 
•mouth  of  the  righteous  is  a  fountain  of  Ufe,''  and  from  the  ex- 
tended use  of  this  figurative  expression,  the  Persian  language 
admits  knowledge  and  understanding  among  the  various  senses 

of  u*jT  (water)  and  interprets  j^ci^  (^  I  (literally,  the  water 

Khisr,  i.  e.  the  water  of  Ufe^  as  \J\^  -  -  *      :^     u   a  ^\^ 

^\  JuLl) J  ^Uj)  ^UubSJUe  y  (^];AAffAi  \^  a  metaphor  of  the  inti- 
mate knowledge  which  the  prophets  and  their  successors  po£^ 
sessed." 

In  the  sequel  of  the  dialogue/  our  Saviour  makes  a  clear  disr 
tinction  between  thi  well,  which  the  woman  conceived  to  have 
been  the  gift  of  Jacob,  and  that  doctrine,  which  he' was  desirotis 
of  inculcating  under  the  metaphor  of  Uvin^,  or  rather  Hfe-giVing 
water  f.  He  continues  the  figure  througnout,  but  so  adimxes 
it  with  the  current  idiom  oi  the  day,  that  his  object  could 
scarcely  have  been  misapprehended.  Thus,  when  he  affirms^  that 

•     •  • 

*  HiGiv  quasi  (crtoiroMv. 
.     t. ^ jJ  Ac>  .a  sufiijBtical term. 
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f'  whosoever  drank  of  the  water,  which  he  would  give  to  him 
would  find  it  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlast«» 
ing  life/'  she  necessarily  must  have  understood,  that  he  spoke 
of  those  who  might  become  his  disciples,  and  that  such  was 
the  tendency  of  his  precepts.     For,  '^  to  become  the  disciple 
of  a  teacher,"   and    "  to  drink  his  water,"  were  equ^aleht 
terBois ;  accordingly,  the  Targum  explains,  Isa.  xii.  3.  yUJpJH) 
*  HnnH  rnn  ^!Q7^^  ^  and  ye  shall  with  joy  receive  a  new  doc^ 
irine^^  and  Is.  Iv.  I.  "  Ho!  to  every  one,  who  is  desirous  of 
learning !  let  him  come  and  learn ;  and  ye,  who  have  no  money^ 
<;ome,  hear,  and  learn : — come»  hear  and  learn  without  charge 
$md  without  money,  a  doctrine  better  than  wine  and  milk !" 
Therefore,  whilst  we  may  suppose  our  Saviour  taking  occasion 
from  the  place,  where  he  found  her,  to  cof  rect  title  wUd  notions 
pf  the  day,  concerning  the  KIH  X±r^r\  TOD,  or  the  TS^Vn  ^O, 
and  the  imagined  sanctity  of  this  particular  well,  he  led  her, 
as  he  pujTsued  the  metaphor,  to  ft  consideration  of  the  complex 
tion  of  ancient  prophecy  in  his  person,  and  excited  a  desire  in 
her  to  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  his  doctrines. 

Nor  was  this  idiom  exclusively  Jewish :  for  Suidas  interprets 
%\,^a,(fy  by  ht&vikw^  Hesychius  by  e^ioto^o;,  and  i£lian.  1.  x.  c.  16, 
has  the  phrase,  -axueiy  avrn  ^v^wm.  St.  Basil  speaks  of  ^ir^diooL 
«xoa»,  which  is  in  unison  with  the  ^siva/vrE^  i^  $f>]/&7vr8;  }ixaiO(Ti/v7]y^ 
in  St.  Matthew.  Both  Greeks  and  Latins  attributed  a  corres-* 
ponding  sense  to  sitis  zxA  fames^  as  we  might  shew  by  almost 
mnumerable  examples. 

Chrises  conversation  with  the  woman  about  her  husbands, 
shews  the  assertion  in  Kiddushin,  f.  76.  1.  to  be  authentic, 
viz.  :  rtt^nill  rtCnTp  rn\r\1  ^Wpa  r^  Q^^'^^  "  the  Samaritans 
or  Cuthaeans  have  no  idea  of  the  law  of  betrothings  and  di^ 
vorces."  Chrysostom  says,  T«<y^€  y«§  m^ri^vi  iTratvrai  ^qAfjunsSf 
1^  rov  vvy  KpvTrrotABvoy  7iKsyi,s.  From  hence  she  argued  to  his 
prophetic  character,  and  proceeded  to  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  relative  merits  of  the  controversy  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Samaritans.     In  Deut.  T^xvii.  4.,  where  the  Hebrew 

copies  read  byjf  IH,  the  Sa;maritan  reads  iSl(Ifi^nr9Tf  9t<  and 

they  accuse  the  Jews  of  having  made  the  alteration.  From 
the  circumstance  of  Jeroboam  establishing  the  worship  of 
^he  Apis,  or  Mnevis  in  Bethel,  some  writers  (among  whom 
is  Al  Aziz)  have  inferred,  that  he  also  erected  the  temple  on 
Garizim,  to  withdraw  the  ten  tribes  from  the  national  worship. 
Whatever  was  the  cause  which  induced  them  t9  prefer  this 
spot,  it  is  evident,  as  Lightfoot  contends,  that  they  must  have 
^knowledged  the  sanctity  of  Solomon's  temple,  to  which  the 
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trilies  resorted  before  tbelt  s^cedsion  fira^  JudaTi  ahd  Benjamin  : 
although  it  doeft  lidt  drppear,  (as  he  supposes)  that  the  absence 
of  the  Shekinab^  Urim  and  Thnmttiun,  £te.  ttom  (he  second 
tenple,  oc»a§iolied  their  disregai'd  of  the  sanctnatry  oh  M (/uM 
Mdriab ;  fer/  i€  b  el^r;  from  Erzra  and  Neheriiiah^  that  theif 
diaafieetkm  wad  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  this  temple.'  If 
{)r^b^bly  origiaeited  in  their  national  apostasy ;  atid  possfbtyi 
during  the  eaptitity  of  #adffh,  Garizitti  became  thfe^pfeCe?  6f 
teligioas  resort  t<y  the  new  oc'ctipants  of  Samaria;  iti  conise- 
quence  of  wfaieh^  thei^  M^faiiosi^  Was  more  violently  directed 
against  €ke  re*edtablishment,  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  legal  placd 
bf  wat^tApy  calcxilaled  from  long  reminiscence  to  interfere  with 
their  holy  spot^ 

The  aecomit  of  the  Samaritans  adoring  the  Dirinity  utidei^ 
the  form  of  a  dove,  seems  entirely  to  have  originated  iti 
Jewish  aspersions :  thus,  R.  Nahhman  informs  U9,  that  nitSl, 

n/iiK  n^v  WW  cm:!  in  mn2  irp  fmns  ti^  « they 

found  the  image  of  a  dove  on  the  top  of  Mount  Gariseim^  which 
they  worshipped."  (HhoUn.  f.  6.  1.)  Our  Saviomi*'s  accusa- 
tion, at  ver.  27,  implies  no  such  a  thing :  he  Simply  refers  to 
the  errors  in  their  litigious  services,  without  the  designation  of 
muff  particular  error ,  and  states,  that  salvation  proceeds  fr6m  the 
Jews,  in  consonance^to  the  voice  of  prophecy,  THfE^  eonfitfhedt 
by  bis  ACTUAL  advent  as  €l  Jew. 

.  The  ^th  verse  plainly  shews,  that  the  Samaritan  woni^ 
understood  him  as  alluding  to  himself ;  but,  whilst  he  glanced 
as  it  were,  at  the  rejection  of  the  prophetic  books  by  her  nation, 
which  restricted  the  Messiah  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  house 
©f  David,  which  deceived,  would  have  certified  thein',  that 
salvation  was  of  the  Jews,  he  pointed  at  the  errors  in  either 
system,  and  declared  thiat  hour  now  to  have  arrived,  in  which 
God  should  be  vnjrer«€t%  worshipped,  as  a  Spirit,  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  without  regard  to  either  disputed  sanctuary.  Nor 
does  Theophylaet  seem  remote  from  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  when  he  writes :  evel  H  voXXoi  SoxSdi  i^h  aurov  vqoffxweTv 
tmra  4^^v,  ^  6q'^y  ii  So^av  W8^  etvrS  %%oV(yity  c^  of  'Ai^roLot, 
Si«  riro,  v^&^xB  to  h  a  X  9}  ^  6 1  ^*  iti  yap  i^  8  /x jvov  xarot  vSv 
orpodxi/VEiy  r^  @s^  etKKi  t^  oKvAii  2o^tfV  vepl  ad-tQ  ^x^'^*     Thus, 

we. find  in  the  Scriptures  ilDM  (ChcMmeh  Vid^fp)  and  np^ 
'  used  synonimously  for  true  religion,  whence  we  read  in  Mai. 
ii.  6.  :  liTSQ  Pf/l^H  HM  JT^in,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
our  Saviour  may  have  in  some  degree  alluded  to  the  force  of 
ibis  expression. 
But,  the  Samaritan  declares  her  belief  of  the  promise'  of  m 


Messiahs  It  is  tnie  that  Ae  night  havd  d^m^d  this  khoW-^ 
ledge. from  the  Pentateuch;  yet  the  fact  is  there  so  briery  4^x-» 
pressed,  that  we  must  presume,  she  had  more  cojikms  pre- 
misea  fior  her  inferencer  The  Jews  hare  so  vilified  the  Sa« 
maritaais/  that  we  know  but  little  of  the  truth  of  thekr  eiH'Iier 
history,  and  situated  as  near  as  they  Were  to  Jerusal^y  aiid 
having  boasted  such  splendid  prophets  as  Elijah  and  EKshab^ 
and  havinff  had  a  prophetic  succession,  as  we  Unrgne  from  the 
history  of  Micaiah,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  oonduds  that  the 
Jewish  prophecies  Wbre  iitterTy  unknown  to  them,  or  that 
these  great  prophetic  reformers  were  absolutely  silent  on  the 
subject  of  this  national  expectation,  although  ihek  predictions 
be  not  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Volume. 

The  only  name  under  which  the  Messiah  is  mentioned  hi  the 
Pentateuch  is  Shiloh :  yet,  the  woman  knew  him  under  the 
name  under  which  be  is  mentioned  In  the  prophets.  Proco-* 
^is,  on  Deuteronomy,  speaking  of  their  opimons>  doesi  not 
siHf,  that  they  rejected  the  prophets ;  his  words  are,  ri  Mwaitjs 
^pLow  iexofABifoi  ri  rBit  W^o^ntSh  fid  groXvv  IvoiSvro  Xorov:  they 
esteemed  the  books  of  Moses  alone,  as  canonical,  and  set  no 
great  vahie  on  those  of  the  Prophets,  which  manifestly  inti- 
mately that  they  were  acquainted  with  them.  That  extraor^ 
dinary  passage  cited  by  Ilightfoot,  from  Shabbath.  f.  116.  1., 
which  mentions  the  existence  of  all  the  Sacred  Volubie  in  the 
Assyrian  charaeter^  in  the  possession  of  the  "w>  D^iVWD>  is  a 
strong  collateral  eoitfirmation  of  the  fact.  In  the  Samaritan 
£]usUes,  translated  by  Schnurrer,  we  accordingly  read,  *'  aueh 
haben  wir  eiit  buch  Lieder  und  Gebete,  und  noeh  andre  Bu* 
chery  d&e  von  den  Prophbten  DES  HERRN  geschrieb^ 
sind*"  In  the  subsequent  Epistles,  a  contiiiual  mehtioh  i^ 
made  of  the  prophets  in  connection  with  Garizim;  and  a  vast 
expectation  of  the  rise  of  another  prophet  hke  unto  Moses, 
is  e¥ery  where  expressed.  From  which  coUectite  circum- 
stances, we  have  some  grounds  for  ai^uing,  that  the  Samari- 
tans were  not  totdly  ignorant  of  the  t^wish  prophets ;  conse- 
quently, that  the  Samaritan  woman's  designation  of  the  pro- 
mised Redeemer,  by  the  Jiewish  name,  dio^s  not  involve  that 
difficulty  which  Some  critics  have  supposed. 

The  surprise  of  the  disciples  at  our  Saviour's  conversation 
with  her,  has  been  repeatedly  explained  from  Joma,  f.  24/0.  £• 
where  the  Israelite  is  forbidden  from  talking  with  his. own  wife, 
much  less  with  any  other  woman,  in  the  street.  Cf.  Wetst.  in 
loco.  And,  probably,  the  resort  of  improper  persons  to  wells^ 
as  we  have  before  sbswn,  may  have  increased  their  astonish-^ 
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menu  In  Nedarim^  f.  SO.  1.  thU  is  assigned  as  one  reason  of  tke 
Jewish  injunction* 

.  With  few  exceptions!  the  sequel  is  sufficiently  perspicuous* 
Whether  ous  Saviour  in  his  discourse  with  his  disciples  alluded 
to  the  strange  conceit  of  his  countrymen  respecting  the  feast 
expected  at  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  is  too  .uncertain  a 
matter  fpr  us  to  pretend  to  determine.  A  considerahle  dis- 
pute^ however,  has  been  agitated  concerning  the  wordTsii^- 
fbf»vov,  Heinsius,  in  Aristarcbo,  c.  20.  conceived  it  to-be  that 
period  jn  which  the  two  OwSl  (the  Pasfsover  and  Pentecost) 
mety  one  of  which  he  placed  at  the  beginning,  and  the  other 
^t  the  end  of  the  moiitb.  This  does  not  fully  explain  the  allu- 
sion. The  sense  is  plaip^yj  that  there  are  four  months  betiwaen 
the  sowing  and  reaping :  thus,  in  Bava  Meadah,  f.  106.  2*  ^alf 
of  Tisri,.all  of  MarcbesuaUi  and  half:  of  Kisleu  is  3n)y  ike 
seed-time:  half  of  Nisan,  all  of  Jyar,  and  half  of  .Sivanlis 
1i^2{p,  the  harvest yyihxcli  renders  the  expression  perfectly  ^- 
propriate* 

Froin  thence,  he  went  into  Galilee;  and  here  crkics  have 
discovered  a  difficulty  in  the  reason  assigned  in  our  trandatioQ. 
f '  For  Jesus  himself  testified,  that  a  prophet  hath  no  honmir 
in  his  own  country."  This,  as  Gtililee  had  been  the  place, 
wh^re  he  had  been  educated,  (as  it  stands  in  our  version,)  is 
totaUy  irreconcileable  with,  his  journey  thither.  Some  have 
attempted  to  reTnove  it  by  the  supposition,  that  he  was  speak- 
ing of  Nazareth,  not  of  Galilee,  at  large  :  we  indeed  find. (bat 
he  used  this  proverb  at  Nazareth,  Luke  iv.  24.>  but. at  the 
same  time,  we  observe,  that  he  actually  went  to  Nazareth,, 
(ver.  16.)  therefore,  this  solution  is  false.  It.lnis,  however,, 
been  felicitously  resolved,  .by  allowing  to  O,  of  which  ya^  ia  the 
Hellenistic  substitute,  the  force  of  quomiaim  or  guamvis,  whielt 
it  has  been  proved  to  bear  in  passages  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  \^thiopic  and  Persian  use  the  common  C>  or  j,  but  the 
Arabic,   with  more  propriety,   reads  J\    ^   jj    g^     \ 

4ib*X^  ^  ^j^i  31  ^^jjJJl  "  because,  Jesus  had  already  testifiLed,, 

that  a  prophet  has  ho  honour  in  his  own  city/' 
:  Here  Macknight  places  the  history  of  St.  John's  imprison- 
ment. To  fix  its  chronological  order  in  the  actual  course  of 
^ents  with  an  absolute  precision,  would  be,  perhaps,  impossi- 
ble ^  yet,  as  Jesus. left  Judea  on  accmint  of  more  converts  fl<><ek- 
jpg  to  his  disciples  than  to  John, — from  whence  we  argue  John's- 
continuance,  at  that  .period,  in  bis  tnini8try,-^and  as  Jesus  haft- 
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teDed  to  GalOee,  in  consequence  of  this  eyeht,  reading  that 
he  remained  two  days  at  Sychar,  we  may  more  naturally  con* 
elude,  that  during  these  two  days  the  account  was  there 
brought  to  him. 

Being  expelled  from  Nazareth  by  his  countrymen,  he  took 
up  his  abode  in  Capernaum,  by  which  circumstance  a  pro- 
pnecy  of  Isaiah  is  asserted  to  have  been  fulfilled,  concerning 
the  application  of  which  by  St.  Matthew,  Surenhusius  may  be 
consulted.  Here  Jesus  saw  Simon  and  Andrew  casting  their 
nets  into  the  sea.  Among  the  common  Talmudical  phrases  we 
notice  nnUB  /tt^  HlD^l  ^I^TD,  **  fishing  in  the  sea  of  Tiberias»" 
which  became  of  frequent  occurrence,  on  account  of  the  fisher- 
men driving  loi^  poles  into  liie  water,  on  which  they  erected  a 
species  of  wickerwork,  which  was  at  length  prohibited,  because 
it  impeded  the  navigation.  These,  as  we  perceive  from  St. 
John,  were  originally  disciples  of  the  Baptist,  and  even  after 
their  addiction  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  appear  to  have  fol- 
lowed their  ordinary  employments.  The  words,  in  which  Jesus 
addressed  them,  implied,  in  the  language  of  thie  day,  an  invi- 
tation to  become  nis  disciples;  and  the  term,  *^ fishers  of 
men,"  is  analogoiis  to  the  Jewish  phrase,  '*  fishers  of  the  law,*' 
which  is  apphed  to  those  who  study  it  with  unremitting  at- 
tenticm. 

Jesus  went  about  this  district,  teaching  in  their  synagogues. 
my»  THpj'm^  and  ilDi3  IVSi,  (as  Vitringade  Synagogl  veteri 
informs  us,)  are  their  usual  names  in  Hebrew.  Several  have 
referred  their  origin  to  the  Hellenists,  and  supposed  them  to 
'have  arisen  fix>m  the  numerous  establishments  of  Jews  in 
Bgjrpt.  Maimonides  avers,  that  where  ten  tsraelites  reside  in 
the  same  place,  the  oral  law  requires  a  house  of  prayer,  or 
tvnagogue,  to  be  erected.  Lightfoot  observes,  that  three  of 
tnese  were  magistrates,  and  were  called  TWT^  /tC^  11,  "  the 
bench  of  three,"  besides  whom  were  the  public  minister,  called 
IKtV  ITW,  "  the  angel  of  the  church,"  or  JlD^Dn  ^TH,  or 
*'  bishop  of  the  congregiation,"  and  three-  deacons,  called 
'D15313,  or  "  pastors/*  on  whom  devolved  the  care  of  the  poor. 
•In  each  synagogue  also  were  the  pJI*1V1,  or  *'  interpreter,*'  and 
two  others,  about  whose  offices  nothing  certain  is  known.  (Cf. 
Lightf.  in  loco.)  These  orders  admirably  elucidaite  many  of 
the  allusions  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

As  his  fame  (HSTIDtC^  oatoii)  increased,  divers  personi^  afflicted* 
-wiA  diseases  were  brought  to  him  to  be  healed.  The  nature  of 

*  paffaviZuv  is  thus  usod  by  the  UCX*  2  Sam.  ▼.  6.  . 
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tliese  diseaaefl  ham  excited  inquiries,  which  wi&  pitobaUy  xn&t  be 
resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of  alL  Yet,  •wliust  <hi  the  one 
hand,  we  find  from  the  rabbinical  wiitingB,  and  from  /osephin, 
that  the  Jews  imputed  diseases  to  the  agency  of  eril  spirits, 
and  on  the  other  find  the  same  terms  nsed  by  profiNie  writers 
with  reference  to  particular  maladies,  we  cannot  wander  far 
from  the  point  in  our  own  interpretation  c^  thenu  It  has  been 
urged,  tliat  the  ejection  of  &ei>ov8(  is  dietinguished  fioom  the 
Therapeutic  powers :  but,  it  is  also  said,  that  as  die  Scrip- 
tares  simply  enumerate  the  faculties  with  which  the  Aporidea 
were  endowed,  the  distinddoniies  helweea  this  amds  other  dis- 
orders,  and  by  no  means  prores,  that  it  is  net  its^  to  be 
aoconnted  a  disorder.  From  ihe  use  of  imymfi  aaid  N«xotn- 
iuu»^y  in  Pc^bius,  Plutarch,  Xenof^ou's  Memorabilia  I.  i.  I.i9. 
Aristophanes  Plut.  ii*  S.  38.,  iind  cither  authors,  we  cannot 
doubt,  that  it  expressed  mania,  or  furiauM  insanky,  and  the 
•  account  given  of  ^'  Legioh '^  fully  corroborates  the  idea*  in 
opposition  to  these,  the  Apostles  were  aaid  to  he  fe^fiinoi  JaS 
^£  nif&LfiJ.*Tot  ofyiH,  when  they  were  seen  exercisiiig  the  dvnne 
powers  which  had  been  delegated  to  diem. 

Hippocrates  prescribes  remedies  for  the  impMaX^^ymfot^  and 
#08ephu8  says,  that  a  root  called  baara  was  administered  to 

cure  them.    The  Arabic  naturalists  ca)l  the  fruit  of  the  jiSiMy 

or  lotos-tree,  ^Ui  and  fj^  (the  pome;granate}  whether  or  not 

^  was  the  root  of  this,  to  which  these  medidnai  propeities 
were  attributed^  is  uncertain. 

Iq  John  X*  ^.  the  term  is  evidently  made  synonymeus  wkh 
.^oMM^dci,  and  in  Luke  viii.  3d.  such  an  one  cured  is  denami- 
nated  atiffpwfiv,  which  are  supposed  evidences  that  this  intet**- 

fretation  is  correct.  Daniel  Major,  in  Tbesaiuro  Theoloigico- 
JbilologicQf.  writing  of  these  and  the  ^>j>v«c§o/*evoi,  saysj  that 
both  are  seized)  sometimes  violently,  sometimes  m^dly,  '^ juxtn 
distinct^  liUfiae  phases,  vel  ejusdem  cum  sole  aut  aSii^  i^lenetis 
conjunctiones « # . «  .  Ad  malum  hoc  proclives » . .  qui  vd  Snh 
quenti^s  radiis  Liuaribus  tecti  dormiunt,  vel  sub  Sclinri  £(9- 
mfif  interhmio,  aut  novilunio  ccnoepti  sunt  et  nati."  Wetst^ 
has  produced  s<mie  str(H3g  proofs  of  this  sense  of  the  t^!m, 
and  yet  wei  know  that  very  conflicting  opinions  can  be  JUain- 
tained  on  the  subject.  The  Asiatics,  uke  the  Jews^  always 
assigned  to  divine  or  evil  agency^  iossnity  nr  lunaey :  the 
Murabut  in  Africa  is  accounted  inspired  by  the.  deity,  and, 
allowed,  through  this  notion,  to  indulge  without  restraint  in 
the  most  atrocious  acts.    The  Fakir  often  aflbcts  insanity  to 


IriloqiuaC,  like  liie  )m»m^««^  in  tbd  Actifi  of  t^  AppttlM 
retort  to  this  dece^on  as  a  sure  «ourpe  i>f  emolmnentf  J^&, 
that  tiiie  idea  of  evil  posteaaioa  wiu»  rooted  ^Iso  ia  the  mmda  «^ 

the  Asiaticsi  ^e  collect  ftmn  Alm^feda)  who  representB  ibal». 

|if  pbasnmed's  nursei  conceiving  him  thtus  afflicted^  to  ha?e  sdd 


to  Ills  tnoAer,  J^^i^^  ^  i^  i-J^d^l  ^  I  fear  lest  he  be  poo- 
sealed  by  Satan/*  to  whom  the  mother  replies^  \^  ^L   iS 

J*J**»  ^  ^^  Jitf£^  •'  By  no  means ;  God  fs  witness  ^tafc 

Satan  can  £ad  no  path  to  Hm.^  Much  the  same  npJtipn  jviay 
be  retraced  in  the  huid^kohnwrm,  Laryatif  eeriti^  and  hmfh^ 
tici  of  tiie  ancie^tsu  The  cs%%yut^fki&w  were  i^videniJ^^  inose 
troubled  with  epWepef,  which  disorder  GbXan  ^^^  waa  aJSacted 
by  the  changes  ^of  toe  rnoon*^  Paniel  Mi^'or  13  of  this  ppinlom 
Cflopceming  both  th^e  mgladiea-  Paraljfsas  and  iSjpo^xy  were 
caUed  mo^  juderatip  and  the  last  alsoj  9^ujgwatw  and  ^viitr^- 
&tf«  attonitus.  They  received  this  name  from  the  suj)erstitiaiv 
that  lightqing  was  a  falling  star^  which  caused  these  complaints; 
whence  we  read  of  sideraUe  arbores. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  distinction  between  the  ^ai/xo* 
vi^o/xcvoi  and  the  ^sXTiyia^o/xcvoi,  it  is  evident  from  Matt,  xvii; 
that  the  Jews  imputed  both  maladies  to  evil  agency,  for  at 
ver.  15.  the  case  of  one  afflicted  with  the  latter  disorder  is  de- 
scribed,  but  at  ver.  18.,  when  the  cure  was  efiected,  we  read 
I ^Xdev  aT*  avTH  to  Saipboviov. 

In  St.  Matt.  viii.  31.,  and  Mark  v.  IS.  the  Aotlfjmyif  requested 
Jesus  to  permit  them  to  pass  into  a  herd  of  swine,  which  act  is 
incompatible  with  the  mere  notion  of  a  disease.  But  the  Jews 
believed  evil  spirits  frequently  to  inhabit  swine,  and  the  Sep* 
tuagint  version  interprets  the  D^I^JW  of  the  Old  Testament 
iaiijuavei,  the  corresponding  word  to  which  is  here  used  by  the 
Syrian  translator.  From  this  supposed  occupation  of  animals, 
therefore,  by  evil  spirits,  the  adventure  of  the  swine  was  mani- 
festly in  uniformity  with  the  opinions  of  the  age. 

The  rabbinical  writers  use  the  term  Vp^tti  to  express  the  Sou- 
#40V6f9  who  were  supposed  to  take  possession  of  the  human 
frame,  and  impute  the  actions  and  words  of  the  patients  to 
their  agency.  If  then  the  demoniacs  (Matt.  viiL  S8.)  impressed 
with  these  popular  notions,  directed  their  attention  to  the 
'swine,  which  being  commonly  esteemed  recipients  of  evil 
spirits,  would  suggest  the  idea  to  them,  and  requested  their  own 
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imagined  possession  to  be  transferred  to  them,  it  might  hatn* 
rally  be  aslserted  in  the  idiom  of  the  day,  that  the  iaifA/nes  made 
this  request.  One  of  these,  as  ire  collect  from  St.  Marie's 
•statement,  was  *^  Legion  ;"  and  since  immediately  after  this 
.divine  act  (ver.  15.)  he  is  represented  "  in  a  sane  state  of 
nUnd"  we  have  some  reason  to  conclude,  that  insanity  had 
been  his  malady.  This  interpretation  by  no  means  invalidates 
.the  miracle,  and  is  simply  adduced  as  a  critical  A^o/A^m / 
according  to  it  the  facts  stand,  just  as  they  are  narrated,  ex- 
cepting, that  the  intervention  of  dcefnones  is,  in  this  case,  im- 
puted to  the  opinions  and  idiom  then  in  vogue.  .  For,  to  ques- 
tion the  fact  of  the  operation  of  this  miracle .  on  the  herd, 
is  to  question  the  miracle  itseV:  the  only  real  doubt  is,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  the  words  oi  il  laiy^m  gra^xaXenr  a^roir  ? 

Having  in  our  last  Number  (p.  27  et  seq.)  entered  fully  into 
the  subject  of  demoniacal  agency,  we  oner  the  explanation 
now  adduced,  as  a  different  view  of  the  same  question,  and 
yet  not  altogether  irreconcileable  with  the. arguments  exhibited 
on  the  side  which  we  are  inclined  to  espouse — that  of  actual 
possession. 
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Urst  Report  of  the  Commiisioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  Ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed :  dd  June,  1825, 

In  entering  upon  this  most  important  question,  relating  to  Irish 
education,  we  conceive  that  it  would  not  only  be  irrelevfint,  but 
presumptuous  on  our  part,  to  give  any  decided  opinion  of  our 
own,  and  that  we  shall  be  more  effectually  doing  our  duty  to 
the  public  by  confining  ourselves,  as  much  as  poi^sible,  to  tb^ 
opinions  of  those  into  whose  hands  Government  committed  a 
discretionary  power,  and  upon  whose  judgment  we  have,  there- 
fore, every  reason  to  hope  we  may  rely  for  the  most  impartial 
and  unprejudiced  information.  The  Report,  of  which  we  have 
thought  an  abstract  would  be  deeply  interesting  to  our  readers, 
originated  in  an  address  from  Parliament,  requesting  an  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  se- 
veral institutions  in  Ireland,  established  for  the  purposes  of 
education,  and  maintained  either  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the 

Imblic  funds.  In  compliance  with  this  address,  Thomas  Frank- 
and  Lewis,  John  Leslie  Foster,  William  Grant,  James  Glassr 
ford,  and  Anthony  Richard  Blake,  Esquires,  were  appointed 
commissioners,  and  directed  to  make  a  report, — the  details  of 
which,  without  further  digression,  we  shall  proceed  to  lay 
before  our  readers. 

It  seems  that  the  attention  of  Government  had  been  pre- 
viously excited  by  an  address  from  the  prelates  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  to  the  House  of  Commons,  a  short 
time  before  the  appointment  of  the  above-mentioned  commis-r 
sioners,  praying  the  House  **  to  adopt  such  measures  as  might 
promote  the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  poor  of  Ireland; 
in  the  most .  effectual  manner."  P.  1.  In  the  body  of  this 
address,  the  petitioners  comiplaiiied  that  their  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  advantage  from  certain  grants  of  money  advanced 
some  years  before,  had  been  disappointed, — these  grants  being 
subjected  **  in  their  disbursement  or  application  to  such  re- 
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gilations  or  bye-laws,  as  rendered  them  nearly  useless  to  the 
Oman  Catholic  poor."  **That  the  trustees  of  the  former 
grant  gave  aid  only  to  schools  wherein  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
without  note  or  comment^  are  read  by  the  children,  a  regulation 
which  does  Dot  aceord  wfth  ihe  Aotntufi  Cathofic  Church  ;** 
they  (the  Roman  Catholics)  having  "  ever  considered  the 
reading  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  by  children,  as  an  inadequate 
means  of  imparting  to  iiuaa  religiottt  instruction,  as  an  usage 
whereby  the  Word  of  God  is  made  liable  to  irreverence,  youth 
exposed  to  misunderstand  its  meaning,  and  thereby  not  un* 
frequently  to  receive  in  early  life,  impressions  which  may  after- 
wards prove  ir^urious  to  their  own  best  interests,  as  weS  as  to 
those  of  the  society  they  tare  desthied  to  form."  P.  1. 

We  may  here,  once  ror  all,  state,  that  this  apx>ears,  firom  a 
Tariety  of  passtiges  In  the  evidence  brought  forward,  to  be  €lx% 
^prominent  and  in^uperabld  obstadd  to  a  cordial  co-«pdratton 
with  theif  t^otetttant  brethren  in  any  system  of  general  afid 
Mtmial  educfttien*  In  proof  of  tbLsr  opmion,  we  setect  a  few 
8hlst^atlotii»« 

"  Allow  me«  very  reverend  sir,  on  tbb  oecasioD,  to  observe,  that  the 
Catholic  Chureb,  in  all  ages,  has  prohibited  ibe  indiscriminate  use  o£ 
the  Scriptures  in  tbe  vulgar  tongues,  witbout  note  or  commeilt,  also 
the  interpretation  of  tb^m  by  6Very  one's  private  judgment.  This 
iht^i-pretation  has  b6en  the  fatal  and  prolific  nive  from  which  swarms 
bt  s^ctari^s  daily  issue,  each  one  finding  bis  religion  in  the  Bible, 
wbich  has  disfigured  and  distracted  tbe  Gbweb  since  tbe  days  of 
t/Utber;  wbtrefbfe,  tbe  Catbolic  Churob  eondemas  tbe  indiscriminate 
«H»e  of  tbe  Scriptiii^es  in  vulgar  tongaes,  witbout  note  or  eommettt,  and 
pe^rmits  H  only  to  die  karaed  or  ti^e  lettered  of  the  laity^"  P.  46.  Ssy- 
€PAOl  ijf  a  UUerffom  Dn  TVoy,  upon  the  pttbtieatiw  tfa  revked  lefec* 
iiohfrmn  theNen  Testaments 

^  Q.  ts  hbt  tbe  objeetleta  genei-atty  u^ao  to  the  attendance  of  the 
eblldY*eneft«ebo6ls  in  wbieh  tbe  Tesufisem  ia  tead  without  note  or 
comment? — A.  Yes,  it  is.. 

*'  Qk  And  tfait,  whether  they  ire  under  tbe  inspection  of  tbe  Lon- 
don Hibernian  Society,  or  aily  eUter  so^ety  ? — A^  There  is  an  objec* 
tion  to  it  under  whatever  soeit^  the  sqbool  is  placed. 

"  Q»  The  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  and  Clergy  of  Ireland  object  to 
the  Testament  being  used  as  a  scbool'^book,  or  being  read  by  children  7 
^A-  Wedo» 

"  Q.  Do  yon  d^ect  to  tbe  Testament  being  read  by  persons  of 
mature  years,  and  of  educiation?— ^A.    No :  oi  course  not. 

"  Q.  Do  you  rather  recommend,  than  fbrbid  it  f — A«  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  m^y  have  met  tbe  eye  of  the  oomnrissioners,  a  publica- 
tion sigtifed  by  all  tbe  Bishops  of  Ireland,  mtblisbed  by  Mr.  Coyne* 
In*  this,  iJl  th0  Biiik>ps  recetjamendto  the  AitMoi  ta  vead  ^  Scs^ 
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tiiresy  but  to  read  them  in  those  dispositiona  of  p? ayer  and  of  obedienee 
to  the  authority  of  the  Ohurch,  which  which  we  thiok  necessary,  Uiat 
may  be  read  with  profit* 

**  Q.  The  objectioa  to  reading  the  Scriptures,  where  it  is  made^ 
applies  to  the  person  who  reads,  and  to  the  manner  of  reading  it,  ra- 
ther than  to  the  act  of  reading  it  by  a  person  of  competent  know- 
ledge, and  who  reads  it  with  a  proper  disposition  ? — A.  Certainly  it  is. 

**  Q.  Is  it  considered  that  persons  of  the  age  which  children  are 
when  attending  schools,  are  not  competent  to  come  to  a  right  khow'- 
ledge  of  its  meaning? — Ar  Our  principles  are  the  same  as  those  of 
St.  Paul.  We  wish  to  give  children  milk,  and  not  stroi^  meat;  we 
give  them,  thereibret  in  the  form  of  catechism,  the  first  principles  of 
the  religion  of  Christ,  and  as  they  grow  up  in  fiuth,  we  give  them  the 
strong  meat  of  the  Gospel  to  digest  T  P.  53*  Examination  of  Dr. 
Murray.  * 

In  conneotion  with  this,  the  following  entracts  from  the  %xi* 
aoaination  of  Mr.  Warren  and  Mr.  Griffith,  may  be  aubjoined* 
With  respect  to  t^he  aetual  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  auch 
a  book  as  the  Bil)le,  the  former  says :  ^'  I  know  of  many  ia*> 
stances  in  which  the  lower  classes  have  mi&taken  other  books 
fbr  the  Scripture ;  and  a  friend  of  mbie,  who  wajs  lately  at 
Loughrea,.  tcdd  me,  that  a  poor  man  in  that  neighbourhood 
told  him  he  thought  the  Bible  was  written  by  Luther  for  tho 
uae  of  Protestants."  P.  49.  The  latter  says :  "^  all  the  mea- 
aures  he  has  heard  of  are  of  extreme  violence,  the  Pri^s^a 
denouncing  the  people,  and  stating  from  the  altar>  that  if  they 
read  the  Bible,  or  took  it  into  their  houaes,  they  should  hi 
damned,  that  the  devil  was  in  the  Bible.*'  He  adds,  '^  I  do 
not  speak  of  those  cases  from  my  own  knowledge,  but  o^ly* 
from  a  strong  conviction  on  my  mind,  owing  to  the  authority 
from  which  I  had  them."  P.  51. 

•  The  perusal  of  the  above-mentioned  petition  from  the  ^o« 
man  Catholic  Prelates,  and  the  infornuttion  received  that  exef  • 
tions  were  making  by  the  Rpman  Catholic  priesthood  to  with- 
draw the  children  of  their  persuasion  from  many  of  tbfi  schoola 
supported  by  the  aid  of  p^iblic  funds,  ii|duced  the  eomndi^^v 
sioners  at  once  to  apply  themselves  to  the  iuvestigatjoti  of  th^ 
general  state  of  education  of  the  lower  cla^sea  in  Irelwd ;  and^. 
with  a  view  to  render  it  as  correct  and  eompr^hen^ve  i|s  pos-^ 
sible>  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  Clergy  of  tb&  Estt^r 
Uished  Church,  to  the  Presbyterian  Ministers,  and  to  the  P.o^lan 
Catholic  Priests,  in  their  several  benefices ; — which  application^ 
the  commissioners  remark,  was,  with  the  es^ception  of  a  few  in*. 
stances,  attended  to  with  th^  utmost  promptitude  and  a;eal.  Butj, 
kowevQT  effectual  ^nd  satisfactory  such  a  |nl^a3urQ  might  ]^av% 
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been  considered^  unwilling  to  rely  solely  on  iitformadon  collected 
by  others,  they  employed  the  greater  part  of  the  snmnier  in 
making  a  personal  inspection  of  a  great  Tariety  of  schools  for 
the  education  of  the  lower  orders  in  every  county  of  Ireland. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  an  Act  had  been  passed, 
calling  upon  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  to  promote  only 
such  persons  as  could  speak  English,  and  requiring  them 
further  to  administer  an  oath  to  each  person  thus  promoted, 
that  he  would  use  his  endeavours  "  himself  to  learn,  instruct, 
and  teach  the  English  tongue  to  all  under  his  rule,  &c''  In 
the  twelfth  year  of  Elizal^th,  a  further  step  in  the  progress 
of  Irish  education  was  taken,  by  an  Act  for  the  erection  of 
free-schools.  But  whatever  advantages  might,  at  the  time* 
being,  have  accrued,  the  commissioners  found  very  few  of  these 
establishments  still  in  existence,  and  that  not  in  above  two  or 
three  any  free  scholars  were  admitted.  They  were  applied 
solely  to  the  education  of  the  higher  and  middle  orders,  and 
though  open  to  individuals  of  all  persuasions,  were  of  a  deci- 
dedly Protestant  character* 

The  next  statute  relating  to  the  subject  was  passed  in  the 
seventh  of  William  III.  by  which  it  was  rendered  highly 
penal  to  receive  any  other  than  a  Protestant  education  t  and 
even  if  a  Roman  Catholic  was  sent  abroad  to  be  educated  in 
the  tenets  of  his  own  religion,  he  was  liable  to  the  disabiUtte^ 
imposed  by  the  Act.  To  what  extent  the  Acts  of  Henry  VIII.' 
and  Elizabeth  have  at  any  time  been  complied  with,  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  It  a{>pear8,  however,  that  the  Clergy  of 
Ireland  continued  to  be  fully  sensible  of  the  obUgation  which 
the  law  had  imposed  upon  them,  for,  in  17S1,  a  petiti(»t  wae 
presented,  praying  for  a  charter  '*for  incorporating  certain 
persons  with  power  to  accept  gifts,  benefactions,  and  lands, 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  schools,  whcgeein  tiie  chiI-> 
dren  of  the  poor  plight  be  taught  gratis."  P.  5.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  petition  was,  that,  in  1733,  a  charter  was  granted, 
incorporating  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  CHkrch,  the  officers 
rf  State,  and  other  persons  of  die  highest  rank  snd  respeeta- 
MIfty,  with  tiie  power  required.  Hence  tiie  origin  of  those 
establishments  wnich  have  since  become  so  well  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Charter  Schbols  of  Ireland.  The  benevolent 
design  met  with  universal  approbation  in  both  kingdoms :  but, 
notwithstanding  the  encouragement  received,  it  was  soon  fouiid 
expedient  to  apply  for  further  assistance,  and  in  1745  another 
petition  was  presented,  in  consequence  of  which,  tiie  produce 
of  an  Act,  (compelling  hawkers  md  pedlars  to  take  out  licences, 
the  annual  produce  of  which  amounted  to  1^1001.)  was  grained 
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to  the  society.  Aided  by  tbese  resources,  we  find  that^  in 
1769,  it  was  enabled  to  support  fifiy-two  schools  and  five  nur* 
series,  m  which  about  3100  children  were  clothed  and  main- 
tained. But  wbateyer  permanent  advantages  might  fairly  have 
been  expected  to  accrue  from  its  exertions,  they  were,  in  a 
great  measure,  paralyssed  by  the  injudicious  conduct  of  the 
Society  itself,  which,  in  1775,  passed  a  resolution,  virtually 
excluding  all  but  children  bom  of  Roman  Catholic  parents, 
who,  it  seems,  were  unwilling  to  part  with  them.  From  that 
time,  until  1784,  when  Mr.  Howard,  tbe  philanthropist,  visited 
the  schools,  and  published  an  account  of  them,  little  is  known 
either  of  the  schools  themselves,  or  the  instruction  imparted. 
This  benevolent  hidividual  repeated  bis  inspection  in  1787,  and 
his  reports  were  such  as  to  induce  the  Irish  House  of  Com* 
mons  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  their  state ;-— when  a  dreadfiil 
scene  of  iniquity,  combining  neglect  and  cri^ty,  was  disclosed* 
It  seems  not  to  have  been  doubted  by  the  committee,  that  the 
publioiUion  of  their  statement  was  sufficient  to  produce  an* 
effective^remedy ;  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  by  those> 
who  were  at  all  conversant  with  the  innate  principles  by  vrhich 
human  nature  is  too  often  guided,  nothing  short  of  strong  coer* 
cifve  measures,  could  have  remedied  an  evil  connected  with 
self-interest,  and  which^  therefore,  continued  in  active  progres- 
sion,  as  appears  &om  another  report  of  certain  commissioners^ 
in  1808,  in  which  it  is  expressed,  that  **  no  considerable  refer* 
mation  had  taken  place.*'  P.  8.  The  corroborating  and  inte* 
resting  account  published  by  William  Disney,  Esq;  in  180&, 
gave  the  same  unfavourable  character  of  the  charter-schools, 
in  general,  throughout  the  country; — ^and  received  further, 
confirmation  by  subsequent  reports,  down  to  1820.  Since 
that  period,  until  the  present  report,  no  authentic  information 
had  been  obtained. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  the  following  details  respecting 
tbe  schools  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  as  given  by  the  present 
commissioners.  Each  school  in  the  country  is  supposed  to  be 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  loeal  committee  and  a  cate^ 
diist,  who  are  expected  to  pay  it  fireiiuent  visits,  and  superin- 
tend its  general  concerns.  The  latter  ought  also  to  commu- 
mcate  monthly  with  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  A  salary, 
usually  of  SOL,  is  attached  to  this  office.  The  children  are 
directed  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  to 
be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion.  The 
Holy  Scriptures  are  to  be  read  daily,  and  to  be  made  the  sub- 
j^  of  exposition.  The  labour  of  the  children  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  masters^  who,  in  many  schools,  are  charged  fifteen 


aUUn^  yeaiAy  for  each  cliSci.  They  are  to  be  appventieed  to 
Pro^tanl  maatecs  only.  In  addkmi  to  the  maoy  enls  re* 
sitting  from  certain  inherent  defects  in  the  syatem^  in  1894, 
five  hundred  cfaildreo  were  tranaferred  from  the  FoundUog- 
i{o6pital  to  the  differa^t  Charter  Scboola,  by  the  way  of  re- 
lievii^  the  accumulated  masft  in  that  eatab&hme&t.  ^^  Their 
appearance.'*  saya  the  re»ort*  ^^  iras^  in  general^  very  wretched^ 
tHi  they  were  aloMMt  all  afflicted  with  ophthalmia^  which»  aU 
^ough  they  were  examined*  and  declared  free  from  disease  by 
the  medical  attendant,  broke  out  in  eveiy  a<^ool  to  nHttich  they 
were  carried,  immediately  after  their  arrival."  P«  l£f.  We  «re 
aorry,  from  the  pagea  of  tUs  inquiry,  to  be  under  the  neceasity^ 
of  detailing  a  repetition  of  the  evils  we  have  before  been  com* 
pdled  to  notice;  With  few  exceptions  *,  the  mai^;ers  appear 
tx>  be  cruel,  negligent,  and  selfish*  and,  in  some  cases,  rather 
encouraged  than  controlled  by  the  local  committees*  For  in** 
etonce,  in  one  school,  we  find  that  ^^  the  habitual  inractioe  of 
tibe  master  was  to  seize  the  boys  by  the  throat,  and  mress  them 
almost  to  suffocation,  and  to  strike  them  with  a  whip  or  hia 
fist,  upon  the  head  and  face,  during  the  time  his  passion  lasted^"* 
Q».  Id.)  ^'  which  was  chiefly  excited  by  the  boys  perform-! 
ing  less  work  than  he  expected,  in  the  weaving  shop,  of  whicb 
the  master  had  the  profit ;  they  were  also  obl^ed  to  get  up  al 
five,  or  sometimes  four  o'clock,  when  there  was  a  pressing 
demand.'*  P.  16«  In  another  school,  eight  boys  had  the  day 
before  ''been  so  severely  punished,  that  thek  persons  were 
found  in  a  shocking  state  of  laceration  and  contusion."  P.  17« 
In  another  ''two  boys  had  recently  been  very  severely  pu- 
nished," because, ''  having  had  but  little  break&st,"  and  being 
sent  to  work  in  the  garden,  they  "  had  eaten  a  raw  cabbage." 
The  instruments  of  this  barbarity  were  leathern  cats,  ropes, 
sticks,  horse-whips, — ^which  last  were  used  '.'  on  all  oocasicms, 
by  the  usher  at  Clonmel."  It  is  stated^  "  that  he  often  gave 
four  dozen  lashes  with  his  utmost  strength,  and  that  the  boys 
have  been  beaten  till  the  blood  ran  down  upon  the  flags*" 
This  amiable  pedagogue  at>times,  indeed,  appears  to  li^ve 
varied  his  punishment,  as  one  case  is  reported  of  hia  having 
knocked  a  boy  down,  and  kicked  him  so  severely,  that  two  of 
his  ribs  were  broken,  and  the  ear  of  another  waa  nearly  puUed 
off!  P.  go. 

We  trust  that  these  extracts  are  amply  sufficient  to  prove 
that  our  opinion  is  not  exaggerated.    X^e  instruetitm  of  these 

*  It  i$  with  pleaaare  wo  mention  the  following.  The  schools  of  Dundalk, 
Celbridge,  Kevin  Street,  Qagot  Street,  Ardbraccan,  Cashel,  Clontar^  Monas- 
f erven,  Monivea,  and  ibe  Asjlnmin  Ciiarlemont  Plaee. 
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poor  mitcaals  ia  On  a  par  widi  their  treatment ;  and  our  sur* 
pnae  must  oeaa^  tbat  in  the  tvo  head  dasses  df  the  school  al 
IvtradbaUyt  consisting  of  twenty  boys  of  thirteen^  fourteeni  and 
fillteeq  years  of  age,  ^^  semiteen  of  them,  dedared  th^y  bad 
never  Imurd  of  St«  Paul^  and  half  of  them  had  no  idea  whether 
the  vord  Europe  meant  a  man,  a  place*  or  a  thing :  two  only 
had  eYer  heard  of  Job,  and  one  only  could  give  an  account  of 
his  history."  p..  17.  <^  In  another  school*  a  girl  who  had  been 
Ihere  seren  or  eight  years  could  not  write  her  name/'  p.  SI3« 
It  may  naturally  be  asked^  why*  if  such  practices  prevailed; 
complaints  were  never  made  ?  The  answer  is*  ccHnplaints  were 
made*  and  every  means  resorted  to  by  the  commissioners'  to 
get  at  tl^e  truth;  but  tl^ir  efforts  were  frustrated  by  those 
whose  business  or  duty  it  was  to  bring  these  iniquities  to  light* 
Thus  '^  there  is  reason  to  believe  Ihat  letters  of  complaint 
transmitted  occasionally  by  the  boys  have  been  intercepted  by 
Home  of  the  officers*  and  notice  given  to  the  parties  against 
whom  the  complaint  was  made*"  p.  SI.  **  No  offence  that  a 
riiarter  school  child  can  commit  seems  to  be  less  pardpnaUe 
than  daring  to  utter  a  complaint;'*  (p.  21)  it  was  usually  toh 
lowed  up  by  punishment;  and  there  is  a  statement  of  a  severe 
beating  received  by  a  boy  with  a  horsewlup*  for  ''  having*  as 
was  suspected*  advised  another  boy  to  complain  to  the  rector 
of  the  parish/'  p.  24.  In  fact*  as  might  be  imagined*  '^  the 
fear  of  the  master  generally  deterred  the  boys  from  stating 
their  grievances ;"  (p.  16.)  added  to  which*  in  too  many  ia^ 
stances*  their  minds  were  rendered  dull  and  obtuse*  and  the 
commissioners  ^'  were  particularly  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  sttUenness  and  terror  which  marked  the  deportment  of  the 
children  in  one  of  these  schools^  compared  with  the  free  and 
lively  air  which  generally  characterises  those  who  are  to  be  seen 
in  tne  day  schools."  p.  17.  In  consequence  of  this  general 
mtem  of  mal-administration*  these  schools  naturally  fell  into 
msrepute*  and  instances  are  mentioned  in  proof:  thus*  '^  in  a 
school  kept  in  a  cabin"  (within  a  very  short  distance  of  one  of 
these  schools),  the  commissioners  found  **  ninetynBix  children, 
thirty-eight  of  whom  were  Protestants*  whose  parents  preferred 
paying  for  their  instruction  there  rather  than  accept  the  free 
education  supplied  by  the  charter  school.  There  was  also 
another  pay  school*  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles,  held  in 
a  stable*  which  a  young  man  had  taken  for  the  summer  season: 
this  was  so  crowded  with  children*  that  the  youngest  were 
placed  in  the  manger*  there  being  no  room  for  them  on  the 
floor,"  p.  18. 
It  is  with  continued  pain  we  follow  these  poor  children  from 
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youth  to  maturityi  compelled  by  the  errora  of  others  to  endure 
the  Bcofis  and  insults  of  a  world  into  which  they  were  thrush 
when  dismissed  from  their  chartered  seminaries  of  vice,  igno- 
rancci  and  brutality.  *'  It  is  stated,  on  respectable  eyidence, 
that  children  from  such  schools  are  desirous  to  conceal  that 
they  have  been  inmates  of  those  establishments.  In  service" 
they  are  also  "  stated  to  be  helpless  and  ignorant,  and  too 
often  the  sport  and  derision  of  their  associates.  If  protected 
by  their  masters  and  mistresses,  they  become  suspected ;  and 
if  not  protected,  they  often  run  away,  being  unable  .to  with- 
stand tne  treatment  they  receive  from  their  fellow-servants.* 
It  seems  that  they  are  called  by  various  terms  of  reproadi, 
such  as  '  parisheens,'  and  '  charter  schbol  brats,'  whicn  latter 
term  in  Ireland  implies  illegitimacy,"  p.  27. 

Some  good,  however,  generally  arises  out  of  evil ;  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  find,  in  this  dreary  scene  of  misrule,  one  spot,  like 
an  oasis  in  the  desert,  whereon  the  eye  of  the  philanthropist 
can  rest  with  satisfaction.  So  many  girls,  who  had  passed 
through  these  schools,  had  either  left  their  places,  or  he&a 
turned  out  without  protection  on  the  world,  that  about  three 
years  ago  an  asylum  was  opened  in  Cbarlemont  Place  for  their 
temporary  reccfption,  which  the  commissioners  mention  wid& 
respect,  as  a  second  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Society  to  counr 
teract  the  natural  effects  of  the  erroneous  manner  in  which 
their  system  is  conducted — a  system,  as  Mr.  Lee  jusdy  remarki^ 
in  his  report,  in  which  ''all  social  and  family  affections  are 
dried  up/',  where  children  once  received  ''  are,  as  it  were,  the 
children,  the  brothers,  the  sisters,  the  relations  of  nbbodyT 
where  having  **  no  vacation,  they  know  not  the  feelings  of 
home;"  and  whence  it  follows, ''  whatever  concomitant. circum- 
stances there  may  be,  they  are  so  frequently  stunted  in  body, 
mind,  and  heart/  p.  14.  The  present  commissioners,  in  their 
summing  up  their  evidence,  seem  to  be  quite  of  the  same 
opinion. 

'*  But,  however  great  and  numerous  the  instances  of  mismanagement 
and  abuse  which  prevail  in  these  establishments,  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  main  objection  arises  from  the  mistaken  principles  on  which  they 
are  founded,  a  system  of  education  which  separates  children  from  their 
kindred,  and  which  turns  them  out  into  life  when  just  arrived  at 
maturity,  without  friends  or  relations,  and  without  that  practical  ex- 
perience which  children  under  ordinary  circumstances  insensibly  ac- 
quire, by  witnessing  the  reahties  of  life  around  them,  does  not  appear 
to  us  likdy  to  attain  the  benefits  expected  from  these  establishments, 
we  are  convinced  that  if  1000  children  educated  in  charter  schoc^s 
were  to  be  compared  with  an  equal  number  who  hiid  remained  in  the 
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apparently  wretched  cabins  inhabited  by  their  parents,  but  who  at- 
tended orderly  and  well  regulated  day-schools,  it  would  be  found,  not 
only  that  the  latter  had  passed  their  years  of  instruction  far  more  hap-, 
pily  to  themselves,  but  that  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood, 
they  would  upon  a  general  average  be  in  every  respect  more  valu- 
able and  better  instructed  members  of  society ;  they  would  have  im- 
proved in  knowledge  under  circumstances  which  would  have  strength- 
ened and  confirmed  their  connection  with  all  those  to  whom  they  must 
naturally  look  for  protection  and  assistance, '  and  would  enter  upon 
life  with  their  afiections  awakened,  their  principles  confirmed,  and  their 
diaracter  raised  by  the  reliance  they  would  have  learned  to  place  in 
ibeir  own  exertions,  and  in  the  practice  they  would  have  acquired  of 
controlling  and  conducting  themselves.  It  is  very  different  in  the  in- 
stance of  a  boy  let  loose  from  a  charter  school,  who  has  lived  in  a 
state  of  existence  entirely  artificial :  aU  his  wants  having  been  supplied 
by  the  care  of  others,  he  has  become  peevish,  fretful,  and  impatient,  if 
not  supplied  according  to  rule.  His  mind  is  impressed  by  a  feeling  of 
fluUenness,  resulting  from  a  system  of  severity  and  terror.  His  ex* 
pectations  have  been  unduly  raised,  as  to  his  own  future  prospects, 
though  the  habits  of  indolence  and  apathy  w)iich  have  appeared  to  us 
peculiarly  to  characterize  these  children^  render  them  altogether  un- 
suited  to  the  active,  patient,  persevering  exertions  which  are  necessary 
Co  their  success  in  Hfe."    P«  29* 

m 

1{,  in  the  contemplaUon  of  such  a  picture,  it  is  allowable  to 
snule,  we  may  be  pardoned  in  noticing  the  inveterate  tendency 
of  the  sister  kingdom  to  make  a  blunder  whenever  or  wbere- 
ever  there  is  a  possibility  of  exhibiting  that  innate  and  peculiar 
.talent.  Thus,  it  is  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Society,  that 
the  age  oi  every  child  should  be  returned  in  each  half-yearly 
report.  In  compliance  with  which  we  find,  from  a  listH>f  twelve 
names  returned,  that  the  nominees  had,  in  different  periods  of 
their  lives,  taken  extraordinary  liberties  with  time !  for  instance, 
Daniel  Kenzie,  a  fine  boy,  who  in  the  month  of  June,  t822y 
had  accomplished  15|  years,  had,  in  December,  18^,  dwin* 
died  himself  down  to  14| ;  and  his  companion,  Philip  M'Gann, 
had  contrived,  in  the  course  of  his  two  years,  to  lose  twelve 
.whole  months,  viz.  in  June,  1822}  being  16},  whereas,  in  June, 
lB24ff  he  was  only  15} :  while  several  of  the  others,  had  with 
unpardonable  indolence,  remained  at  a  dead  stand-still,  or 
picl&ed  up  only  a  few  months  in  their  progress  through  the 
recited  year*  We  have  heard  of  people  oiminishing  in  stature^ 
and,  in  our  nursery  days,  can  recollect  being  told  of  na^ugh^ 
boys  growing  downwards,  like  cows' -tails,  but  we  have  now, 
for  the  first  time,  an  authentic  record,  establishing  the  fact 
•diat  in  Ireland  children,  as  they  grow  older,  become  younger  1 1 

We  shall  conclude  the  account  of  the  Charter  Schools  with 
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the  following  data :— The  expenditure  of  the  SocSety  dunng  the 
nhiety  years  it  has  been  in  operation,  amottnts  to  £1^612^138; 
of  which  J?l,027,715  was  derived  from  parliamentary  grants. 
As  far  as  can  be  collected^.the  average  number  of  chudren  ad« 
nutted  of  late  years  has  been  SOO  annually,  and  7>905  duldveo 
apprenticed  out,  cost  just  one  million  stedin^* 

In  taking  our  leave  of  the  Charter  Schools,  we  shaH  be  no 
longer  oecupied  with  the  paiaful  ta«k  of  recording  crudty  or 
t^ppresHon ;  on  the  e<mtrary,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  i»tro«> 
duee  mudi  benevoleat  exertton  to  public  netice«'*-*4idt,  howevfir^ 
mningled  wkh  evil,  ariong  Inpft  die  combinea  cffiacts  of  indss^ 
cieet  ^seal  and  narrow  bigotry,'  '-eiiiB  wliidi,  there  is  tcki  laiseh 
reason  to  fear,  must  for  ever  more  or  less  ttffect  die  wefl-being 
i^nd  improvement  of  Ireland. 

AsSOaATION    IN€ORP0RAXBD    JPOR    DISCOXTNXKNANCING   YlC£^ 
AKD  P«OM0TIV«  THE  K»OWLfit>G£   A.m>  PBACXIPK  pW  TH$ 

Chbistun  fisiMIOV* 

This  Society  originated  in  1792,  aiid  was  incorporated  by  an 
act  of  legislature  in  1800,  receiving,  the  following  year,  n  grant 
of  300/.  in  aid  of  subscriptions.  In  the  infancy  of  the  Society 
its  fandu  were  chiefly  empbiyed  in  the  parcluDse  of  biUes, 
prayer-booksy  and  other  religious  and  moral  tracts,  for  the  ii^ 
«tniction  of  diose  who  belonged  to  the  EBtablishbed  Chorcii^ 
under  the  more  umDediste  and  support  of  its  clergy.  Widk 
the  iocn«Jse  of  its  fisnds,  liowevier,  its  viewv  were  enlarged, 
and  the  erectioii  of  vcbool-houaes,  with  salaries  to  teaeheis, 
became  promfaieiit  objects  of  its  supporters.  Mioney  is  gnnted 
fertbeee  purposes  under  certain  condilioiia,  nsoMly,  gromdis 
to  be  obtained  on  a  permanent  endowment,  and  vested  in  llie 
minister  and  cfauvciiwaiidons,  for  the  use  of  the  sdiools^ — the 
sehoolmaster  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to 
he  under  the  appointment  aad  eontiol  of  the  minister  of  the 
parish.  On  proper  secarity  being  given  for  a.  conphance  wsdi 
these  teroMy  me  Aasocistioa  contru>ute  a  eumnot  exoeeding  SdL 
etipulatniff,  at  the  eame  time,  diat  double  flie  aom  gnated  fay 
them  dhall  be  raised  by  private  subscription.  Sdaanes  not  es- 
oeedi^g  131.  per  annum  are  adrvanced  to  masfteiB,  with  an  addi- 
tiMial  gratuitf  ,  not  exoaedmg  61.,  if  they  coaduet  ^mselves 
welL  The  plan  of  instrnetion  includes  reading  (the  Hdly 
Scriptoves)  with  writing  and  arithmetio;  but  iMcks,  paper, 
slates,  &e«  are  ^rither  provided  by  the  efaildren  themselves,  or 
by  subscription.  Aoowdiag  to  a  stsiteraent  tcammittad  to  the 
ooamHSsioBers  in  I6M,  the  nasnher  of  chMraa  in  daily  attend- 
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ance  amounted  to  15,922,  of  whom  6^944  were  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  and  the  schools  appeared  generally  to  be  of  a  Tery  orderly 
and  highly  respectable  description.  This  fkrourable  report  is 
eonfirmed  by  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lee,  v^,  in  1819  and  18^ 
inspected  104  schools,  whiclThe  feund  in  exceflent  order,  with 
the  exception,  howeveri  of  come  infringemeBts  of  the  SocietyVf 
rules»  and  the  existencci  in  some  instances^  of  oonsideeable 
abuses  in  the  application,  of  the  fiinds.  The  infringement  of 
one  rule  is  particularly  noticed  by  the  pj^esent  commissioners, 
viz.  .the  receiving  jof  .aid  from  other  institutions.  As  an  en- 
counageinent  to  the  children  taught,  &  considerable  sum  (7,888 
in  the  conrse-of^even  years)  has  been  allotted  for  premiimis,  to 
such  as  have  distinguished  themselves  at  the  examinations  con- 
ducted by  the  clergymen  of  the  respeetrre  parishes.  In  1823, 
the  number  of  candidates  was  2if,924f,  and  the  number  of  pre- 
miums awarded  4,187.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  claims  to 
these  premiums  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  mere  quicknesB 
or  exactness  of  recollection,  but  rather  according  to  a  **  clear 
apprehension  of  the  meaning,  serious  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  an  appfication  of  Scripture  suitable  to  the  age  of  the 
obildren."  P.  35.  It  is  also  judiciously  recommended,  as  a 
leading  principle,  that  "in  the  selection  of  books,  writings  of  a 
controversial  character  shall  be  avoided,  as  far  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  duty  of  giving  to  persons  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  Ireland  the  approved  works  of  the  mostemineirt 
Protestant  writers  of  that  church.^  P.  S5.  The  commission- 
ers, however,  add,  that  in  the  hst  recommended  and  furnished 
by  the  Association  they  observed  several  of  a  highly  contiover- 
ml  nature. 

In  1822,  from  the  increase  of  their  operations,  and  fiom  an 
apprehension  diat  the  pubUc  aid  would  not  be  continued  in  a 
proportionable  degree,  the  Association  decided  on  diminishing 
their  expenditure;  but  the  measures  consequent  on  this  <leci8ion 
appear  to  have  produced  a  much  greato^  effect  than  was  ei&er 
expected  or  intended  in  contracting  the  s^diere  of  their  .oper»- 
tions,  and  which  they  have  since  been  endeavouring  to  eoim«- 
teract.  We  subjoin  a  short  statement  of  their  general  receipts 
and  expenditure.  For  die  ibur  years  ending.with  18^^  ttie 
receipts  were*— 

In.  1820  —  £    589  8#.    6d. 

lan  —      1,188  3     11 

f8««  —      1,596  17     10 

1823  —      1,065  17      6 

The  amount  of  parliamentary  grants  has  varied  conridera- 
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bly:  in  18S3,  it  was  9,0847.  I2s.  6d.  The  totel  amount  of 
these  grants,  commencing  in  1801,  has  been  TT^QTS/.  11*.  SJrf. 
The  total  of  the  sums  expended  from  March,  1800,  to  Janu- 
ary, 18^,  has  been  85,8£4/.  8*.  6d.,  of  which  the  sum  of 
18,424^.  1 U.  8d.  was  paid  in  salaries  and  gratuities  to  school- 
masters. Total  number,  of  books  sold  on  account  of  the  asso- 
ciation, from  1800  to  1824, 


Bibles     ------ 67,1£S 

Testaments  and  Prayer  Books,  from  1800  and  1801,  1 8,456 

Testaments,  from  1802  to  18«4 198,298 

Prayer  Books 122,179 

Religious  Books  and  Tracts •    -  979,826 

Paeochial  Schools. 

Of  die  parochial  schools  alluded  to  m  this  Report,  as  beins 
provided  by  the  clergy  under  the  acts  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
William  III.,  no  particular  account  can  be  given, ^as  they  de- 
.pend,  in  great  measure,  on  the  rules  of  the  Society*with  which 
they  may  be  in  connection.  ^  For  instance,  not  less  than  S50 
are  connected  with  the  association  for  discountenancing  vice: 
many  others  derive  aid  from  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  from 
the  Lord  Lieutenant's^  or  other  funds. 

socibty  for  promotivo  the  education  op  the  poor  op 
Ireland,  commonly  called,  ^  The  ELildare  Street 
Society." 

The  schools  of  the  preceding  societies  were  not  only  too.  few 
in  number,  but  of  too  Protestant  a  character  to  become  gene- 
rally available  for  the  education  of  Roman  Catholic  childven. 
Accordingly,  in  1812,  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  lower 
orders  of  Irish  came  under  the  consideration  of  the  commis- 
flioniers  of  education  in  Ireland,  who,  in  the  last  Report,  state, 
^  that  they  had  applied  their  efforts  to  the  framing  of  a  system 
•which,  whilst  it  should  afford  the  opportunities  ofeducatioo  to 
«very  description  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  might,  at 
the  same  time,  by  keeping  clear  of  all  interference  with  the  par- 
ticular religious  tenets  of  any,  induce  the  whole  to  receive  its 
benefits  as  one  undivided  body."  By  the  same  report,  the 
total  number  of  schools  in  Ireland,  in  18 IS,  is  estimated  at 
about  4,600,  and  the  number  of  children  receiving  instruction 
at  about  200,000.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  the  recog- 
nition of  this  new  and  leading  principle,  **  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious 
tenets  of  any  sect  or  de8cri{>tion  of  Christians/'  (p.  38)  received 
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ffaa  saactiamaBd ^kpuinres^  ftnoiigrt  dthefa^i  cff  hia  Gvace  the 
LiorA  Primatey  bis  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Casfael,  the  Bishop 
of  KiUaloe, .  and  the  Provost  €»f  the  Uiuver^ity  of  Dublin* 
Some  difficulties  occunred  in  the  adlectiM  of  comlnisaioiiers  for 
Qxtryha^  their  propoaitioa  lotD  effedt ;  but^  fiaally,  a  grant  wM 
made  to  a  Sodety  already  in  existence*  of  6>980/.  Irish  cuar-^ 
iencyf  in  ISIS,  for  the  purf^ose  of  etitablishUig  ^hooky  "  iok 
whim  the  appointment  of  govertior^  and  teaehersi  and  the  ad^ 
ninvm  of  fichohuw,  should  be  uninfluenced  by  religious  dis-* 
tin^tions^  and'in  wluch  the  Bible  or  Testama^ti  without  note  oc 
oamment,  should  be  read  by  all  the  scholars  who  had  attainetl 
^  i^itaUb  proficiency  in  nsding^  eselwding  catechisms  and 
boohs  cxf  reUgbus  oonlrovera^ ;  wwudg  it,  at  the  satne.  timoy  ta 
faa.dktiactly  nnderstoodi.  that  the  Bibl^  6r  Testan^ent  was  nofe 
ttjt  be  used  as  a  sdiool  book^  from  which  children  should  be^ 
taaofatto  speU  or  read«'^  P.  39.  Kildare  Places  wais  s0l€^ed 
as  m  site  of  their  opei^ationa;  and  in  181 7^  the  Society  h^vinft 
qpent  their  grant  money  iU  building  model  scJmiqIs^  &^.  Ux^ 
pbssessioa  of  their  new  siiuation^  and  developed  their  plan  q£ 

5toceeding^  which  embraced  the  following  distinct  objects  ;-*^ 
?o  assist  in  the  founding  and  improyii^  of  schools  upon  th^' 
pmetplM  of  the  Society  y^i6  maitttain^  iu  KUdare  Pto^Oj  t^^or 
model  seboohti  for  male  and  female  chUdreny  wherein  master t 
apd  mistresses  for  other  ^miUiaj?  establishments  ¥inght  1^ 
trained  ^-^o  publish  an  impcoYed  set  of  mori^l^  instruetiveji  an«dt 
^tertaining  booka^  which  Were  tO>  be  supplied^  in  addition  toit 
other  ordinary  requisites  to  schools  in  connection  with  tboiPsr 
gnituitoufiiy,  and  to  aM  otbei?  purehaaers  at  cost  pviqes  ;^r^^. 
maintain  a  system  of  annual  inspection,  emptying  gentfenieii^, 
and  fadBea  of  education  and  character  for  the  purpo§Q  > — to  en-> 
coatagfi,  by  annual  gratuitiets^  but  not  by  salarj^.s,  masters  and^: 
mStttr^uaes  who  had  conducted  themselTCs  welL  The  pi^Pg^es% 
of  the  Society  may  be  estimated  by  observing  the  nuniibei^  q% 
sdiools  and  scholars  in  eonnectioil  with  U  irt  the  iES^wvK. 
yefflrss —  ♦ 

1816  ••^^••♦^••«   none  ..••••<•••        none 
1817 ,...         ^ ,  557 

1818  ,....,.•..       05    4,5^7 

1819 laa   9,36S 

18^0  .,.,r Ut   16,786* 

1821 381   gMT'^ 

1822 513 S6,65r 

1823 ^.1     72? -'•  51,657 

1824 \lft^ 79,887 

18185  14W 100,000 

NO.  VI.  VOL.  III.  LI 
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'  *I!\ivi  list  of  8chook»  there  is  every  leatan  to  mmpose^  is  per^' 
fecdy  correct;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  number  of 
children  quite  amounts  to  the  above  caleubitton.  The  commis* 
^ioners  remarki  that  in  their  several  tours  of  inspection  they 
have,  generally  speaking,  found  these  schools  cleanly  and  in 
good  orderi  and  toe  instruction  given  extremely  efficient.  In; 
the  model  schools  they  found  4CM9  boys  ^md  S97  girls,  out  of. 
which  total  there  were  of  the  Established  Church  ^7, — ^Pnw 
testant ,  Dissenters  £6, — Roman  Catholics  434.  The  pupib. 
Were  generally  children  of  mechanics,  paying  IdL  each  for 
tuition,  afforded  by  a  combination  of  the  best  parts  in  the  seve-. 
ral  systems  of  BeU,  Lancaster,  and  Pestaloszi.  The  order, 
dispatch,  cleanliness,  and  accuracy  so  desirable  in  the  conduct 
of  a  school,  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  these, 
establishments ;  and,  to  their  credit  we  may  add,  that  whilst 
other  institutions  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  masters 
tod  mistresses  for  their  apprentices,  ^'  there  is  an  unsought 
and  anxious  resort  to  the  model  schools  of  Kildare  Place,  by. 
persons  seeking  as  a  favour  to  be  put  in  communicatioR  with, 
the  parents  of  the  children  whom  they  find  there."  P.  41* 
The  number  of  masters  training  for  country  schools  bear  a  full 
roportion  to  the  preceding  table  of  schools  and  sciiokra* 
ttffice  it  to  say,  that  the  commissioners  found  48  in  training,, 
fbr  which  purpose  seven  or  eight  weeks  have  been  usually: 
deemed  sumcient,  and  that  whereas,  in  1814,  the  number 
trained  lonoanted  only  to  4,  in  18S5  it  ampohted  to  207, 
making,  in  the  whole  of  that  time,  a  total  of  840;  and  it  waa 
found,  that  dPthe  first  771  admitted,  461  were  Protestants,  and 
SIO  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  further  gratifying  to  add,  that  the 
pupils  generally  leave  the  institution  with  greater  feelings  of 
attachment  than  they  approached  it ; — **  that  they  are  very 
useful  in  the  country  m  removing  prejudices ; — that  indivxdualk 
of  the  diSerent  persuasions  live  together  like  members  of  the> 
same  family  ;-^in  a  word,"  adds  Mr.  Jackson,  the  secretary, 
'*  I  am  sure  the  very  best  consequences  have  resulted."  P«  .4^* 
"Within  th6  present  year,  a  similar  branch  of  the  institution  has 
been  established,  for  the' training  of  school  mistresses.  As  an 
indirect  m^ans,  of  improving* the  lower  orders  by  their  books, 
the  Society,  by  offering  them' somewhat  below  pnme  cost,  have 
induced  hawkers  and  pedlars;  who  are  now/  iii  fact,  their  chief 
customers,  to  supply  tne' country.  Som^  id^a  of  the  probable 
chanffe  to  be  exnected  from  the  introduction  of  a  better  supply, 
may  be  formed  IroiA  the  fpPqwipg  samples^  constituting  part  of 
a  catalogue  of  books  found  in  the  various  common  /day  schools 
by  respectable  dergym^nj^  who  f^imislied  the  particulars : — 
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JhUkfoffuei  ami  rapparees;  I^e  of  Captain  Freney'the-rob^ 
ber;  Ltfe  of  Redmond  O^Hanion^  the  robbery  History  of  Cop-' 
tain  Granty  a  gentleman  Highwayman;  The  Garden  of  Love ;" 
The  Feast  of  Lofl>e;  The  Effects  of  Love;  Tht  Economy  of 
Beauiy;  The  SQhool  qf  DeUghts  ;  Nocturnal  Revels;  Cheva^ 
Uer  deFanblas;  The  Monk;  Life  of  Moll  Flanders ;  Fann^ 
Meadows;  Rousseau's  Eloisa;  The  Pleasant  Art  of  Money •( 
Catching;  The  Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus;  History  of  Philander. 
He^haway;  with  many  others  of  a  similar  description.  OnA 
of  the  commissioners  founds'  in  a  school  in  the  county  oi 
SligOi  a  child  holding  the  New  Testament  in  its  hands,  sittingf. 
I^etween  two  others,  one  of  whom  was  supplied  with  the  "  Fortjt 
Thieves/'  and  the  other  with  ^'  The  Pleasant  Art  of  Money^ 
Catching;"'  while  .another,  at  a  little  distance,  was  perusipg 
•*^The  Mutiny  Act,"  and  all  reading  aloud  their  respective 
volumes  at  the  same  moment !  We  sincerely  hope,  that  the 
956,702  volumes  of  improved  literiature  (the  number  issued  la 
^bout  seven  years,  ending  January,  1825,)  may  be  the  meand^, 
m  some  degree,  of  cleansing  this  Augean  stable.  ; 

We  have  not  room  to  insert  the  details  of  the  conduct  of  the 
CathoUc  Bishop,  Dr.  Troy,  respecting  **  a. selection  from  the 
New  Testament,"  which,  when  contrasted  with  the  open 
honourable  conduct  of  the  Society^  places  the  reverend  prelate 
in.no  very  creditable  point  of  view.  We  fear  that,  with  such  a 
Jiriesthood,  educated  with  narrow  and  contracted  views,  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  cordial  co-operation,  or  any  thing  like 
Hianly  liberal  feeling.  Notwithstanding  the  unqualified  par- 
ticipation of  Catholics  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  situation,  we  find  it  frequently  imputed 
that  its  real  object  is  to  make  converts  from  their  Church  tcJ 
the  Protestant  religion,  an  imputation  which  we  are  ready  to 
admit,  is  applicable  to  another  society  which  we  shall  hereafter 
notice,  but  from  the  evidence  adduced  appears  groundless  with 
respect  to  this  of  Kildare  Street; 

From  the  dignitaries  of  the  Established  Church  this  Society 
does  not  appear  at  any  time  to  have  received  support :  (p.  4^.) 
but  the  Presbyterians,  on  the  other  hand,  feel- a  lively  interest 
in  all  its  operations,  and  are  exceedingly  grateful  to  the  mem- 
bers fijr  their  attention  to  their  application,  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  granting  their  aid.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  hare 
certainly  opposed  it,  particularly  of  late ;  but  it  is  surmised 
that  their  opposition  was  stimulated  by  orders  from  their  supe- 
riors, though,  judging  from  certain  expressions  of  Dr.  Troy 
and  Dt«  Curtis,  we  might  conclude  it  entirely  met  their  appro* 
bation.  Their  conduct,  however,  is  shrouded  in  much  my»T 
L  l12 
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toy ;  and  a  eonrideiaUe  weight  of  most  cootradietory  tvidenee 
k  adranc^d  to  prove  the  interference  or  non^interferenoe  of  tlie 
priests.  On  one  side  it  is  maintained  that  the  poor  people 
cUur^  not  send  their  children  to  tlie  Socie^'s  schoolsy  nailng 
*^  tie  curse  of  the  priesf  many  of  whom  Mr.  Griffith,  a  vee- 
peotaUe  witness  declares  on  authority  produdng  strong  eon* 
▼iction  on  his  mind,  *'  to  be  guilty  of  extreme  viol^iee,  de- 
nouncing the  peopW'  &c.  P.  51.  On  the  other  hand,  two- 
Roman  Catholic  archbishops  fp.  53)  declare  in  evidence  that 
even  the  name  or  expression  of  ^^  a  priest's  curse**  was  never 
heard  of  by  them,  still  less  is  it  believed  to  have  been  uttered 
fi>r  the  purpose  mentioned.  The  Commissioners  sum  up  their 
cqpiDions  respecting  this  Society  in  these  words : 

''  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  us  that  while  the  Society  have  900^ 
ceeded  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectatioos  in  some  of  their  ob- 
jects, they  have  failed  in  others.  •  ,  •  llie  chief  defect  in  the  present 
system  is,  that  while  a  compromise  is  rested  on  in  the  schools  of  the 
Society,  the  supplemental  education  in  religion,  wbich  all  admit  to  he 
indispensable,  is  in  fact  very  insufficiently  provided,  and  in  some  in- 
stances which  have  fallen  under  our  observation,  we  re^et  to  say,  it 
is  altegethev  omitted.'*    P.  5B. 

LORD  LIEUTJSNANT's  SCHOOL  FUND. 

A  Parliamentary  grant  waa  made  in  1819,  empowering  tho 
JiOrd  Lieutenant  to  issue  sums  of  money  in  aid  of  schools  es- 
tablished by  voluntary  subscriptions,  which  appewa  to  have 
been  applied  in. building  or  purchasing  school-bouses  unac^ 
^ompanied  by  any  conditions ;  though  the  general  prtnciplei 
upon  which  the  fund  was  administered  seems  tQ  have  heen, 
more  favourable  to  the  Established  Church  than  the  Romaic 
Catholic.  It- is  indeed  apparent  from  th^  fact,  that  out  of  431 
grants,  twelve  only  were  for  the  use  of  Roman  CatkoHcs, 
Their  receipts  amounted  at  the  close  of  la&t  year  to  33,5831, 
and  their  disbMrsements  to  31,d55L  The  Commissioners  I9ake 
fio  doubt  that  many  excellent  schools  have  derived  assistancd^ 
pr  owed  their  existence  to  this  Fund  ^  but  they  think  that  the 
system  is  by  far  too  vague  and  yndefined  to  be  continued,  and 
that  it  oMght  to  give  way  to  01^  of  a  more  secure  and  determi- 
nate charagt^r, 

*  « 

SUNDAY  SCHOOlii  SOCIETY  FOR  IRELAND. 

This  Society  was  founded  in  1800,  for  disseminating  thd 
most  ai^oved  plans  in  the  management  of  schods  ;  for  su|>- 
^ymg  them  with  spelling-^books,  and  c<^s  of  the  Scfiptui«6| 


•r  extracte  without  i»»te  t>r  comttientj  either  grstcdtotld]^ 
or  at  prime  ooftt.  No  pecuniary  assistance  is  giTon  in  anjF 
form,  but  aid  k  offered  to  every  school  whidii  meets  upon 
Sunday*  Their  funds  are  from  voluntary  eontributk>nS| 
amounting,  in  1824,  to  SlOil.  during  \rhich  year  they  received 
1S,000  TestaQients  from  the  Bible  Society.  In  the  same  vear^ 
according  to  a  general  return,  the  number  of  schools  receivin|f 
idd  was  1640,  the  number  of  scholars  157,184,  and  the  numbed 
of  teachers  12,578.  In  the  Province  of  Ulster,  where  thesa 
schools  have  been  carried  to  the  greatest  extent,  the  propor- 
tion of  scholars  was  1  in  16.  of  the  population,  aceordin^g  to 
the  census  in  1821.  In  Munster,  where  the  proportion  is  th^ 
smallest,  it  is  as  1  to  354 ;  but  in  this,  as  in  the  other  provinces^ 
the  numbers  are  increasing.  The  general  ratio  of  the  whole 
of  Ireland  was  1  to  44.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  th^ 
plan  on  which  this  Society  acts  are  its  simplicity,  and  the  im« 
portant  results  which  are  produced  when  compared  with  its 
very  limited  expenditure.  '^  This  (observe  the  Commissioners) 
must  be  ascribed  in  great  measure  to  the  description  of  the 
teachers,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  their  services  are  gra^ 
tuitous,  a  peculiarity  which  is  of  still  greater  importance  in  a 
moral  view  than  in  reference  to  ^  consideration  of  economy •'^ 
P.  64.  We  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  whole  of  the  sen- 
sible remarks  of  Mr.  La  Touche,  the  secretary,  regretting  our 
inability  to  insert  more  than  the  following : 

**  The  Sunday-school,"  be  says,  *'  is  a  kind  of  cbftnttel  in  which  aK 
the  good  feelings  and  better  principles  of  the  upper  classes  caa  be 
conveyed  to  the  lower  ;  it  brings  them  in  contact  tc^ther,  and  tends 
considezably  to  harmonize  the  different  ranks  of  society.  I  think  (he 
adds)  it  is  among  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  diat  Suindayr 
acbool  instruction  has  increased,  and  is  likely  to  increase.*'  P.  6^. 

The  Presbyterians  appear  to  be  equally  well  afi^cted  to- 
wards the  system. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  in  detail  a  new  and  very  impor- 
tant, and  comparatively  recent  establishment, — 

THE  LOHOOK  HIBERNIAN  SOCIETY  FOR  ESTABLISHING  8CHO0I3^ 
AND  CIRCULATING  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES  IN  IRELAND. 

This  Society  was  formed  in  1806  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing 
religious  knowledge  ^  by  the  nunistiy  of  the  Gospel,  aiid'by 
every  other  lawfiil  and  prudent  measure  ealeulated  to  promote' 
pure  religion,  morality,  and  loyalty."    p.  65. 

''  The  »08t  l^itiBiate  ficU  of  labottr  was  pt oifesBed  to  be  the 
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••nfined  region  of  Popery,  where  there  are  few  or  no  Proteafanfs  to 
diew  the  deliided  multitude  a  more  excellent  way  ;'*  adding  *'  that  diera 
TTOuld  be  frequent  opportunities  of  disclosing  to  the  Catholic  youth 
the  systems  of  both  Churches  in  their  amplest  extent."  P.  66.  Il; 
1>eing  its  *'  determination  to  detach  by  the  power  of  truth  and  of  su-<^ 
perior  piety  as  many  as  possible  from  the  fields  of  counterfeit  shep-» 
nerds,  but  to  adopt  no  measure  that  tends  to  diminish  the  flocks  of 
the  vigilant  and  faithful ;  to  make  perpetual  inroads  on  the  kingdom 
of  Satan,  and  by  no  means  to  divide  and  disturb  the  fiunily  of  Jesus^ 
Christ."    P.  67. 

*  '  Proceeding  upon  these  principles  with  promptitude  and 
Vigour,  through  good  report  and  evil  report,  we  nnd,  that,  in 
18S3,  they  had,  what  with  Day,  Adult,  and  Sunday  schools^ 
established  no  less  than  653  schools,  attended  by  61,887  chil- 
Bren,  and  10,117  adults.  Though  this  London  Hibernian 
Society  professed  **  to  secure  unto  their  pupils  moral  principle 
irithout  any  interference  with  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  their 
respective  denominations,"  p.  68,  as  might  very  naturally  be 
expected  (wonderful  indeed  had  it  been  otherwise)  '*  it  has 
from  its  commencement  been  opposed  by  the  greater  part  of 
jthe  Roman  Catholic  clergy,"  p.  69,  from  an  apprehension  (and 
we  perfectly  agree  with  the  Catholics  that  their  apprehensions 
are  most  just)  *^  that  the  real  object  of  the  Society  is  to  dis- 
turb and  undermine  their  religion,"  notwithstanding  a  positive 
disavowal  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  "  that  their  object  is  to 
make  pro&elytes  from  the  Roman  Catholic  to  the  Protestant 
communion,"  p.  69,  made  in  the  face  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gor*- 
don  to  the  Commissioners,  in  which  he  says,  the  conversion 
they  contemplate  and  have  in  view  must  involve  '*  an  abandon** 
ment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,"  P.  70,  a  confesuon 
confirmed  by  a  similar  statement  in  the  1 1th  Report  of  the 
Society.  The  Jesuitism  and  equivocation  of  this -Mr.  Gordon, 
displayed  in  his  examination  before  the  Commissioners;  is  tp 
the  full  equal  to  that,  before  alluded  to  resjpecting  Dr.  Troy,  in 
his  consent  to  a  publication  of  an  extract  from  the  Scripturea* 
JiCt  the  reader  judge  for  himself  from  the  following  selection 
9f  questions  and  answers.  Being  asked  whether  it  was  the 
object  of  the  Society  in  any  way  to  promote  the  Hefonaatidn 
in  Ireland^  his  answer  is ; 

•  % 

w 

*\  There  is  no  such  object  on  the  part  of  the  institution.  We  do  nO't 
fODtemplate  the  Church  of  Home  or  any  other  Church  in  our  phn. 

*'  Q.  Are  you  yourself  surprised  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
should  oppose  schools  that  produce  the  |>ractical  result  you  have 
Stated  (vijs.^  either  ei^tirely  forsaking  or  condnuing  in'  mere  nominal 
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ecHuiexian  with  the  Romish  Church)?— A*  Not  at  aU:  I  lEoiildlia^ 
Tery  much  surprised  if  they  did  not  oppose  them."    P.  73.    . 

**  Q.  Is  it  your  wish  that  they  should  become  convinced  that  they 
are  at  present  in  error  ?~A.  Yes. 

**  Q.  Is  it  one  of  your  objects  to  give  effect  to  that  wish  in  esta« 
blishing  schools  ?— A.  Merely  in  the  general  way  of  Scriptural  infor* 
mation. 

*'  Q.  I  am  not  considering  the  means  but  the  end  ? — A.  My  wish 
is  that  a  person  should  be  brought  from  error. 

"  Q.  Do  you  not  generally  hope  that  the  Roman  Catholics  yoii 
employ  as  masters  will  become  Protestants  ? — A.  I  should  wish  theiii 
to  get  a  clear  view  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  foUo# 
them  conscientiously* 

'*  Q.  Do  you  not  wish  them  to  become  Protestants?— A«  I  do  not 
wkh  them  to.  become  nominal  Protestants. 

^*  Q.  Do  you  not  wish  them  to  become  convinced  that  they  ate  in 
error  as  Roman  Catholics  ?— A.  Yes. 

.  .  ,**  Q.  Do  you  not  in  some  degree,  in  wishing  to  have  Roman  Catho- 
lics appointed  masters,  contemplate  the  conversion  of  these  persons 
throdgh  their  connexion  with  your  Society  ?— -A.  Yes  I  do. 

'*  Q,  Is  not  that  in  some  degree  an  operative  motive  in  your  mind 
in  wishing  to  have  persons  who  are  Roman  Catholics  appointed  mas* 
ters  to  your  schools  ? — A.  Yes  it  is."    P.  75, 

In  illustration  of  the  consequences  which  are  stated  to  reiBult 
from  the  operation  of  the  Society,  we  may. refer  to  the  following 
passage  from  the  Report  of  the  Society  for  181S : 

^'  Every  Catholic  schoolmaster  who  enters  into  the  service  of  die 
Society  and  introduces  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  his  school,  immediately 
withdraws  from  his  priest  as  to  confession,  which  circumstance  fre- 
quently leads  to  a  further  alienation  of  his  influence,  and  at  length  to 
a  gradual  abandonment  of  the  whole  system  of  Popery."    P.  80. 

**  Upon  the  whole,"  observe  the  Commissioners,  **  it  is  evident 
that  the  objects  and  proceedings  of  the  Society  have  given  rise  to  a 
very  natural  persuasion  in  the  minds  of  Roman  Catholics,  that  its 
members  are  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  their  Church.  ...  It 
18'  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  progress  of  this  Society  should 
have  been  constantly  and.  strongly  opposed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy."  P.  80.  And  this  alarm  is  well  grounded,  since  it  appears 
in  evidence  **  that  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  school-masters  are  of 
that'  religion,  as  well  as  two- thirds  of  the  children  in  attendance." 
P..  81, 

'  As  their  funds  are  not  of  such  amount  as  to  enable  them  to 
^rect  and  fiimish  suitable  houses  or  allow  adequate  salaries  to 
teachers,  their  operations  are  carried  on  in  remote  and  obscure 
districts,  in  common  cabins,  and  sometimes  mere  hovels ;  the 
masters,  are  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  peasantry^  and  have 
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liiOtielveB  fireijiiciitiiir  raceked  liot  vety  lilde  Bdueation ;  tbere 
are  however  eveditable  exeeptioiis  to  this  reMflfk^ 

JHK  BAPTIST  30CJETV  VQ^  P|lQMOTI W  TH^  QOSPa  IN  I|IEJ.AI|D: 

This  was  founded  in  1814,  for  the  purpose  of  employing 
ItineriiDt  preachers^  of  establishing  schools^  and  of  distrit)uting 
Bibles  and  Tracts  either  gratuitously  or  at  reduced  prioe9f 
{tp  general  abject?  appear  to  be  similar  to  the  XiOudon  Hiber-* 
nian  3ocietyi  aqd  it  is  therefore  equally  opposed  by  the  Roioail 
(laihotics.    It  appears  that  the  numper  of  d«^-«cbool9  is  »i 

J  resent  95^  chiefly  situated  in  the  provinces  of  CmoA^ght  Md 
f  uaaten  There  are  itlso  H  eveniog-^choQlti  prin^paHyfor 
adults,  besides  some  Sunday^soho^da.  The  immber  <>f  dtfldren 
tt  stated  lx>  be  upirardi  of  8Q0a 

IRISH  SOCIKTy  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  EDUCATION  OP  ^pE  NATIYU 
IRISH  Tlfll^OU&H  THE  MEDIUM  QF  THEIR  OWN  LAN<?VAa£« 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  number  who  either  employ 
iSie  ancient  language  exclusively,  or  in  a  great  decree,  is  not 
less  than  1,500,MX).  It  forms  nq  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Society 
to  pveaerve  ead  perpetuate  this  aaeient  tongue ;  an  ^0  i^on- 
trary,  according  to  evidenoe«  the  establisbmeqt  of  Irish  ackcM^i 
has  been  the  means  of  extending  a  knowledge  of  £ngl}sli  m  ^Btt 
districts  where  they  are  situated.  It  is  a  fundamental  rule  that 
i^one  but  members  of  the  Established  Church  shall  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  managing  committee.  Hie  fupds,^  arising  en- 
tirely from  voluntary  contributilonsy  amounted|  ip  18S4j  tp 
about  9001.  The  g^reat  object  is  to  enable  the  peasaiiticy  tQ 
read  the  Scriptures  in  their  native  tongue )  and  fyqux  th^  Re- 
port, in  Marchs  18^5^  the  tptal  number  of  schools  coim^cte4 
with  the  Society  was  144  4  in  several  of  which  Ei^^Iish  ip 
tfiyght  as  well  as  Irish.  Bpoks  are  in  niQ^t  <)asi^  ff^^Sk  ^vn- 
|iiitQusIy»  as  the  persenia  whp  are  desirous  af  poasesmg  wt&m 
«an  seldom  afford  t<^  buy  iknasa  at.  any  prieei, 

THE  BROTHERS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCHOOLS  IN  IRELAND. 

This  and  the  remaining  establishments  to  be  noticed,  are  alt 
more  or  less  under  Roman  Ci^holiQ  discipline  and  ^uperint^d- 
^ance,  originating  from  and  supported  l)y  mmbers  ofthat  com.- 
munion.  Of  these  the  establishment  immediately  under  ^oma^ 
deration  ia^  one  which  dea?rve»  partlwlar  attention,  At  fii^ 
v4^wHmighth^imstai»s^f<«raj^i(m^  Tjfi^j^mm 


9obmHted  te  Pepe  Hu6  VL  \tk  18Q@,  aiid  was  emfirmed  itf 
18^  by  Pope  Pius  VII.  -Its  object  13  tbe  iiKstruction  of  poor 
boytu  The  Brothers  take  a  vow  of  poverty,  of  chastity,  and 
of  pbedience  to  the  superior  \  undertakii^  further  to  teach 
ehildren  gratuitously  during  their  lives.  Their  funds  are  de- 
rived pardy  from  the  children  themselves  and  partly  firoiii  sub* 
pcriptious.  There  are  at  present  40  Brothers,  under  whose  dU-^ 
periatendanoe  there  are  iu  Dublin  and  the  country  1 1  schools* 
If  ire  may  judge  of  all  by  the  details  of  those  In  Hanover  Street 
East,  they  are  well  conducted,  and  the  scholars  advanced  to 
soise  of  the  higher  departments  of  knowledge.  The  children 
fltt^  chiefly  of  the  class  of  tradesmen,  clerks,  &c.  and,  with  few 
foceptioiis,  R(»Mtn  Catholics.  They  pay  one  penny  per  Week 
9iiK^,  which  m  repaid  in  the  shape  of  rewards.  The  Commis- 
sioners ooUected  from  the  evidence  before  them  that  it  was  noi' 
umisuaJl  to  advert  to~  what  the  teachers  conceived  to  be  the 
errors  of  the  Protestant  religion>  and  s<Me  of  the  books  ap*» 
peared  to  them  unfit  '^  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  chUdren." 
P.  86. ;  one  in  particular,  entitled  A  Sketch  of  Irish  History 
Iras  of  the  most  objectionable  nature,  luad  calculated  to  keep 
alive  ev^y  feeling^ of  religious  hostUity  to  Protestants,  and  po- 
litical hatred  to  England.  It  purports  to  be  written  for  the 
use  of  schools.  The  teacher  attempted  to  account  iot  its  ap*» 
pearance  there  as  purely  accidental,  and  not  the  property  of 
t^  schocd,  The  words,  however,  ^'  Christiui  Schools^  Hano* 
yer  Stareet  East,"  written  on  the  title  page,  appeared  to  ^ve  a 
flat  ccmtradiction  to  his  a«serl«on. 

There  are  also  in  different  parts  of  Ireland  schools  estiei- 
bUshed  for  boys  by  lay  brethren  of  different  religious  orders  of 
a  somlar  description^  in  which  the  system  is  of  course  exclu- 
aifdy  Roman  Catholic,  Besides  the  male  schools,  there  are 
what  are  cafled  *'  Nunnery  Schools/'  for  females  only>  under 
tibe  eare  and  management  of  the  different  nunn^es  established 
tiupough  the  country ;  in  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
fourj  the  children  have  instrudtaon  free.  There  are  in  the 
wli^  about  6000  chfldr^s  attending  these  scJhodlsi,  of  whom 
abcAit  JiO  are  Protestants.  The  Commissioiiers  rqp<Mrt  fitvoniw 
ably  of  their  general  order  and  regularity.  The  Scriptures 
are  uot  read  in  any  of  th^n,  but  merely  compilations  from  the 
Old  and  New  Teatament,  such  as  Reeves's  History  of  the  Bible 
and  Gahan'a  Summary. 

In  the  year  1800  a  Soeiety  wns  established  for  the  purpose 
nf  giring  instmictiona  in  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catboho 
Uim  ai3  Christian  piety,  compoaed  of  laymen^  and  catted 
<«  «E8  SoMJiisrY  OF  yfi»  ClHiusTiaM  BocTftiifs.'*    TIk  mem* 
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bens  exercise  a  rigilant  superintendatice  over  the  condn^  of 
each  other,  and  devote  themselves  on  Sundays  to  the  cateche- 
tical instruction  of  Roman  Catholic  children.  In  addition  to 
the  Sunday-schools  under  the  peculiar  charge  of  members  of 
these  Societies,  it  may  be  remarxed  that  there  are  few  chapeld 
in  Ireland  in  which  religious  instruction  is  not  imparted  to  the 
children.  Most  of  these  are  remarkably  well  attended ;  thus 
in  the  city  of  Limerick  it  occurred  to  one  of  the  Commissioners 
on  one  Sunday  to  witness  4000  children  collected  in  four  cha- 
pels for  this  purpose. 

The  last  establishment  noticed  in  the  Report  is  that  of  Ro- 
MAN  Catholic  free  schools  supported  by  voluntary  contri« 
butionsy  and  a£Pording  education  under  the  immediate  control 
of  Roman  Catholic  clergymen.  The  attendance  is  usually 
l^xtremely  numerous,  and  instruction  administered  generally 
on  the  Lancasterian  system*  The  Scriptures  are  not  used  in 
them,  though  it  is  but  justice  to  observe,  mat  the  Commissioners 
met  with  none  of  the  immoral  works  complained  of  in  so  many 
of  the  ordinary  pay  schools. 

We  shall  conclude  with  as  brief  a  summary  as  pos^ble  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Commissioners  and  of  the  remedies  they 
propose.  It  appears,  then,  that  none  of  the  preceding  institu- 
tions *'  provide  a  system  of  general  education  suited  to  the  pe- 
culiar situation  and  circumstances  of  Ireland.*'  P.  89.  The 
parish  schools,  though  originidly  clogged  with  no  regulations 
which  wotdd  have  prevented  them  from  being  of  general  utiUty, 
became,  by  the  events  of  the  Reformation,  strictly  Protestaiit, 
and  therefore  in  a  manner  useless  for  the  purpose  of  Catholic 
education.  The  charter  schools  were  long  looked  upon  as 
instruments  by  which  the  Roman  Catholic  peasantry  were  to 
be  educated  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and  are  still  so  decidedly 
exclusive  as  to  deter  persons  of  the  Romish  Church  from  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  few  advantages  they  might  otherwise 
'reap*  The  respectable  class  of  schools,  under  the  care  of  the 
Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  being  under  the  imnf  e- 
diate  superintendance  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church, 
ean  hardly  expect  the  patronage  and  co-operation  of  any  body 
dissenting  from  that  church.  With  the  opinions  respecting 
the  Kildare  Street  and  Hibernian  Societies,  our  readers  are 
already  acquainted*  The  Catholic  schools  the  Commissioners 
consider  as  capable  of  extension  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  intended,  but  they  state  their  opinions  with  their  minds 
deeply  impressed  by  the  inexpediency  of  establishing  a 
SYSTEM. OP  SEPABATB  EDUCATioK.  P.  91.  The  evils  of  this 
in  li^  country  like  Ireland  are  incalculable.    In  aeddng,  theer^* 
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fore,  for  the  means  of  establishing  a  system  of  united  and  ge* 
heral  education,  they  were  much  struck  "with  the  state  of  many 
schools  in  which  the  pupils  paid  for  the  instruction  they  re-* 
ceivedy  and  in  which,  whilst  each  was  taught  the  religion  which 
its. parents  wished  it  to  learn,  there  appeared  to  be  perfect  har<* 
inony  amongst  children  of  all  persuasions.  Upon  this  basis  they 
suggest,  therefore,  the  propriety  of  proceeding.  Justly  observ* 
}ng  *^  that  they  considered  this  a  poiat  of  great  importance  to  jthe 
State,  as  it  was  only  by  training  up  the  youth  of  all  persuasions 
in  }iabits  of  early  intercourse  and  attachment  that  they  coul4 
bope  to  establish  among  them  those  reciprocal  charities  upon 
wlueh.  the  peace  and  harmony  of  society  must  deipend."  P.  95. 
!Fo  which  iremark,  we  are  happy  to  find,  Dr.  Murray^  one  of 
the  Archlnshops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland, 
apparently  accedes,  observing,  *^  that  in  his  opinion  there 
could  be  no  possible  objection  to  Roman  Catholics  receiving 
literary  instruction  from  a  Protestant,"  at  the  same  time  cor- 
dially assenting  to  the  further  observation  of  the  Commissioners, 
^*  that  no  book  or  catechism  should  be  admitted  either  in  the 
eonrse  of  the  literary  or  religious  instruction,  containing  matter 
calculated  to  excite  contempt,  hatred,  or  any  uncharitable 
feeling  in  any  class  towards  persons  of  a  different  religious 
persuasion^V  P.  96.  Separate  reUgious  instruction  for  chU. 
dren  of  their  Church  was  suggested  and  agreed  to  by  the 
Archbishops^  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  by- the  Commissioners 
that  public  schools  of  general  instruction  shall  be  established, 
in  which  literary  instruction  shall  be  communicated  to  qhildreo 
of  all  pd]rs^^ions  by  two  lay.  teachers,  one  of  theoi  to .  be  a 
Roman  Catholic,  where  the  children  of  that  Church  are  nume- 
rous ;  and  that  certain  days  in  the  week  shall  be  set  apart  for 
Ijbeir,  religious  instruction:  and -^'deeply  impressed  with  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  introducing  the  Scriptures  into  all 
institutions  for  the  education  of  the  people,'*  p.  98,  they  fur- 
ther recommend  that,  in  addition  to  Testaments  '^  according  to 
the  authorised  version,  for  Protestant  children,*  copies  of  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  Douay^ersion,  ^^  omit- 
ting the  address  but  retaining  the  notes,"  be  furnished  for  Ca- 
thmic  children  ^*  in  every  school  established"  upon  the  system 
proposed.  That  for  the  foundation  and  management  of  these 
schools  a  distinct  board  be  appointed  by  GoVemment,  of  per- 
sons responsible  for  the  execution  of  tne  duty  committed  to 
their  charge,  with  power  to  examine  upon  oath,  control  the 
application  and  expenditure  of  funds,  and  a  sole  power  of  ap-» 
pomting  and  dismissing  all  masters  and  assistants,  and  of  ad- 
mitting or  rejecting  all  books  or  papers  which  may  be  read  in 
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the  sdiools*  For  the  further  jH^omotion  of  these  schools  Parli^ 
menty  it  is  suggested,  must  lend  its  powers,  for  making  certaip 
alterations  in  the  present  dlsposahie  funds  of  other  existing 
institutions  of  a  similar  description.  Their  Report  thus  con- 
cludesi  and  the  full  import  and  justness  of  this  conclusion  we 
earnestly  recommend  .to  the  serious  attention  of  evenr  indivi- 
dual interested  in  the  weU  beipg  of  the  lower  orders  of  socieiyf 

^  Were  it  therefore  even  admitted  that  the  benefits  of  educatioii 
are  not  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  as  great  as  we  concenre 
them  to  be,  yet  the  necessity  of  assisting  in  obtaining  it  for  them  in 
this  country  would  not  be  diminished  but  increased ;  for  such  ediiei* 
tioa  as  has  been  objected  \Oy  under  the  idea  of  its  leading  to  evil  rather 
than  to  goody  they  are  actually  obtaining  for  themselves ;  and  tlion|^ 
we  conceive  it  prscticahle  to  correct  it»  to  dieck  its  pn^press  appaais 
knpossiUe— it  may  be  improved,  but  it  cannot  be  impeded^"  P.  102. 

The  following  synopsis  may  be  acceptable : 

,  In  181^  the  number  of  schools  in  Irdand  was  estfanated  at  4^000^ 
containing  about  £00,000  schokrs.  From  the  return  sqnraldy  made 
in  18^4  1^  the  ministers  of  the  Establbhed  Cfaurdi  asid  ibe  Rqbbaa 
CatboUc  the  following  results  w^re  obtained  \ 

Reham  made  fry  Minitten  of  Oie  EgtdbUshment.    Bttum  wiade  6y  JtpMaii  CMoSe^ 

Of  the  Established  Church             91,026  88,180 

^Presbyterians                                 4SfiSe  88,709 

Protestants  of  other  denominations  8,808  8,794 

Roman  Catholics                          857,249  897,212 
Children  in  education,  rdigion  not 

stated                                       8,822  4,121 


498,641  522,016 

• 

In  the  above  returns  Sunday-schools  were  omitted  on  both 
sides.  We  may  observe,  that,  on  comparing  the  returns  in 
ISISand  18S4,  die  numbers  both  of  schools  and  pupils  ap- 
pear to  have  been  considerably  more  than  doubled* 
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It  has  been  already  reiqarked^  tbat  the  pristine  diaeipIiBe  ef  reUgaooA 
houAes  was  fiir  reoooved  from  the  vigour  pf  the  later  noBastic  inadtiM 
tions ;  and  the  attempt  to  enforce  upon  their  inmates  the  unnatural  state 
of  celibacy  coidd  not  Ail  to^  awaken  their  indignation,  as  aa  ariMtcary 
^inoiration,  when  they  beh^ld»  even  among  the  hierarchy,  the  sons  of 
Priests  whose  marriages  ha4  never  heen  impeached.  Whether  the  io* 
greased  rigour  pfmoni^stiG  discipline  be  chargeable  withanodier  *  ma^ 
lancholy  event  which  occurred  abovt  this  time  is  not  disdoaed»but  it  waa 
too  probable  a  consequence.  The  Prioress  of  Newington  (near  MiyUon,) 
was  strangled  in  her  bed  by  one  of  her  nuns*  a  circumstuioe  whidb 
caused  the  removal  of  the  remaii^der  tp  the  ruined  monastery  of  ftb 
Sexburga,  in  Sbepeyt  which  was  thus  preserved  from  deseca^ation^  and 
by  the  subsequent  endowment  of  Henry  the  First  restored  to  its  lor^ 
mer  consequence,  Lanfraac  interfered,  aa  &r  as  was  consistent,  t^ 
mitigate  the  horrors  of  this  novel  discipline^  and,  under  pretence  of 
opening  the  gates  of  the  convepts^  to  thqse  females  who  had  entered 
them  as  a  mere  refuge  from  violence  in  the  troubled  state  o^  the 
country,  rendered  their  subjection  to  its  cruelty  in  some  degree  a 
vohmtarv  act  on  the  part  of  those  upon  whom  they  again  cIose£ 

The  discipline  of  his  own  Cathedral  was.  entirely  new  modeUed.  by 
I^anfranc,  The  revenues  of  the  Primate,  bad  previously  been  derived 
from  the  endowment  of  Christ  Church,  as  from  a  common  fund ;  but, 
lKavtn|»  appointed  a  Prior  over  that  Convent,  he  set  apart  certain 
estates  for  their  maintenance,  and  allotted  the  remainder  to  himself 
and  hie  siiccessors. 

The  reveniie,  thus  at  his  disposal,  was  dispensed,  however,  with  the 
utmost  liberdiity.  He  founded  the  Prioty  of  St.  Gregory,  in  Canter-* 
bury,  for  Secular  Canons  \ ;  and  built  the  Hospitals  of  St«  Jo1hi>  ivith'v 

*  See  tbe  preceding  No mber,  p.  254f 

f  There  are  fe^  Matures  more  bQnourable  to  the  character  of  Lanfrantf 
than  the  consideration  which  this  foundation  evinces  for  the  body  of  i 
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out  Northgate,  and  St.  Nicliolaflt  in  Harbledotme,  and  provided  for 
the  support  of  the  latter  out  of  the  reVlenues  of  the  Archbishopric ; 
and  is  recorded  not  only  to  have  rebuilt  his  own  Cathedral,  but  that  of 
Rochester,  as  well  as  the  Monasteries  belonging  to  both,  and  the 
Archiepiscopal  palace,  and  to  have  contributed  largely  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  St.  Alban's,  over  which  he  had  been  the  means  of  placing  a 
monk  of  Caen  upon  the  flight  of  Ecfric.  To  the  Normans  we  are  un- 
questionably indebted  for  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  Eccle- 
siastical structures,  upon  a  scale  of  grandeur  previously  .unknown, 
and,  in  tru^,  of  an  imposing  simplicity  of  design,  which  the  progress 
of  refinement  at  a  later  period  may  be  said  rather  to  have  injured  than 
improved  upon ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  what  may  have  been 
Lanfranc's  work  at  Canterbuiy,  where,  at  any  rate,  his  successors 
have  left  little  unaffected  by  still  later  enlargements;  and,  at  Ro- 
chester, his  praise  may  not  unreasonably  be.  confined  tp  the  patronage 
of  Gundulph,  One  of  the  first 'architects  of  the  time,  ahd  to  the  exer- 
tions he  made  to  rescue  the  lands  of  that  See  from  Odo.  *  However 
lie  may  have  extended  his  patronage  to  the  arttf,  or  enconri^ed  th^ 
viagnific^t  structures  which  then  rose  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,' 
diey  do  not  appear  to  have  diverted  him  from  his  earlier  passion  foir 
severer  studies.  •  His  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  and  St.  Palil'sf 
Epistles,  and,  of  a  secular  character,  if  indeed  the  eulogium  of  so 
staunch  a  friend  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  consistent  with  hitf 
fbnctfon»  the  Life  of  the  Conqueror,  were  among  the  employments  of 
his  pen ;  and  he  took  care  that  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the 
Fathers,  which  had  been  more  and  more  corrupted  in  the  progress  of 
transcription  should  be  corrected, — *^  secundum  orthodoxum  fidem,^' 
are  the  words  of  Archbishop  Parker,  which  induce  a  doubt,  wfaethex^ 
flie  emendations  of  Lanfranc  were  not,  like  the  corrections  too  fire-: 
qnently  suggested,  designed  to  support  particular  opinions ;  a  design 
which  would  have  been  more  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  those  volumes, 
than  the  carelessness  of  the  most  bungling  scribe,  or  the  mistakes  of 
the  most  ignorant  transUtor.    He  divided  with  Guitmund  *  the  task 

ffious  whom  the  Ecclesiastical  dUcipIine  of  the  time  had  expelled  from  thei^ 
former  cloisters.  It  was  safficfcnt,  by  excluding  them  from  his  Cathedral 
Convent,  to  direst  them  of  all  pretensions  to  interfere  in  the  election  of 
Ibtare  primates,  and,  by  consequeoee,  in  the  policy  of  the  Church ;  bnt  bia 
was  not  ooe  of  those  stern  natures  that  could  tee  anmoved  a  number  of  aged 
and  hol^  men  turned  homeless  upon  the  world ;  and  that  the?  weresnch,.  in^ 
opposition  to  the  slander  which  so  relentlessly  pursues  them,  even  thi^ 
foundation  of  Lanfrane*s  is  no  feeble  proof. 

*  Guitmund,  like  his  coadjutor  in  the  cause  of  Transnbstantiation,  had  re<* 
fused  the  Archbishoprio  of  RoUen»  and,  with  even  more  pertinacity,  rcyeeted 
the  preferments  that  were  proffered  by  the  Conqueror  to  detain  himinEngland, 
having  the  start  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  discovery  thai,  even  that  Ortho- 
dox Son  of  Ihe  Church  was  inclined  to  lord  it  over  God's  heritage  beyond 
what  the  supremacy  of  Rome  would  admit.  "  Yidete  si  qua  lege  sancitur," 
was  his  address  to  William,  "  ut  Dominico  grege  Pastor  ab  inimicis  electus 
Tiolenter  Imponatur?"  He  was  subsequently  made  a  Cardinal  by  Hilde- 
brand,  though  the  Son  of  a  Priest. 
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11^  to  the  works  of  Berenger,  laad  ind  Aie  aliort-fived  triompli 

ef  extorting  the  x^tractadon  of  that  unhappy  man ;  who,  if  he  wanted 
die  courage  of  a  Martyr,  fiuled  not  in  the  contrition  of  a  Christian^ 
'^Dena  omnipotens  miserere,  fons  miaericordiarum,  bantam  sacrile* 
gium  agnoscenti/'  was  his  prayer :  and  his  opinions  remained  iinchang<« 
ed,  and  his  holiness  of  life  to  command  respect,  even  subsequently  to 
his  apostasy. 

.  It  has  been  observed,  in  noticing  the  consecration,  of  Bishops  to  the 
3ees  of  St.  David's,  and  of  Landaff,  by  Athelnoth,  that  tlie  first  Nor« 
9ian  Primates  failed  to  maintain  their  jurisdiction  in  Wales ;  from 
which.it  may  not  unreasonably  be  in£srred,  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  in  Wales  were  &r  more  in  harmony  with  those  of  their  Anglos 
Sa3Eon  neighbours,  than  of  the  conquerors ;  an  inference,:  in  support 
of  which,  it  would  be  an  assumption  of  the  superior  sanctity  of  the 
former  to  adduce  the  tribute  of  praise  afforded  to  the  learning  and 
godliness  of  Sulghien  and  of  Rythmarch ;  but  which  is  certainly 
countenanced  by  the  succession,  in  the  instance  of  those  two  prelates^ 
of  the  son  to.  the  father*  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
Churches,  both  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland,  admitted  their  jurisdictions 
Two  succeeding  Bishops  of  Dublin,  Patric  and  Donat,  are  recorded  to 
have  been  consecrated  by  Lanfiranc ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  ap^ 
plied  to  him,  in  the  deficiency  of  Suffragans,  within  his  own  province^ 
to  permit  two  prelates  of  that  of  Canterbury  to  consecrate  a  Bishop  of 
the  Orkneys,  in  compliance  with  which  request,.  Wulstan,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  aiid  Peter,  of  Litchfield*  were  deputed  to  that  office.  .  . 
-  The  tempe.r  and  talent  of  the  Conqueror  precluded  the  Roman 
Pontiff*  from  acquiring  any  visible  control  over  the  State ;  but  the 
seed  was  scattered,  and  the  growth  no  less  certain.  William  had 
Y^elcomed  the  Legates,  who,  whilst  they  executed  his  purpose,  of  ex-^ 
pelling  the  Anglo-Saxons  from  their  Sees,  had  diverted  firom  himthe 
odium ;:  and  the  authority  which  he  had  thus  conceded,  it  was  hot  iit 
his  power  to  resume^  He  had  broken  through  the  ancient  constitu<i» 
tion  6t  the  Shyregemot,  probably  in  some  jealousy  of  the  interference 
of  the  Bishop  in  the  temporal  court,  and  dius  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  independence  of  the  spiritual  courts,  which  was  found,  in  a  short 
time»  to  defy  the  law  of  the  land*  But  the  evil  was  not  apparent  ia. 
his  own  day.  He  contrived,  even  to  subject  the  lands  of  the  Church 
to  military  service;,  and  when  Hildebrand,  who  had  brought  the 
Emperor  in  sackcloth  to  prostrate  himself  at  his .  feet  *,  demanded 
the  fealty  of  William,  Nolui  kec  volo,  was  bis  reply ;  and  the  footing 
4>f  the  Papaey  was  not  then  sufficiently  secure  in  England,  to  enabls 
the  Pontiff*  to  break  so  refractory  a  spirit.    If  the  deliberate  purpose 

'  *  Hildebrand  was  supported  by  Matilda,  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  then  the 
ipost  powerfol  of  the  princes  of  Italy.  Her  implacable  hatred  of  the  imperial 
|iouse,  which  did  not  require  the  additional  spur  of  a  licentious  attachment 
to  Hildebrand,  which  is  imputed  to  her,  was  gratified  by  witnessing  the 
bamiliation  of  Henry,  above  adverted  to,  in  her  Castle  of  Canossa,  on  tbo 
Apennines. 
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liiiiii  md  in  coiifcrmity  to  wbidi  tbe  Coaqnenir  bcqneftdieA  the  kngo 
dom  to  hk  aeooBd  Son,  thus  entnliBg  upoa  it  the  weakneM  mcidaift  tos 
dividod  fisHilty  wad  a  diaputed  niocenion,  naTertbelen^  rnqmaiMMJily 
nRMootad  the  cxtnoidiMiy  eUn  of  tb^  Papal  diair*  Imdhnr.  had 
Mep  the  tutor  of  Rnfiia^  and  not  ungeaaonably  pmnMed  hhOMlf  to 
maintain  a  salutary  mfluence  over  the  young  King,  an  inflirnrt  to 
wMtk  k  to  be  aiirttHited  the  aet  of  gittee  with  ifhwh  he  euuamuted 
Ua  ceig%  nainely«  the  Mberotioa  of  Odo»  of  Horkar,  wxd  of  Wtdnotfay 
the  brother  of  HaroUL  His  oosttoly  however^  was  ef  short  dnratiott  9 
end»  though  he  never  join^  in  liw  rebdUott  ef  Odo,  who  adopted  the 
per^  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  he  auittod  the  hingdeiii  ftf 
eeva  tiaie^  and,  by  leaving  the  he|id«stnnig  lung  to  his  own  unadfiaed 
eonnaels^  eootriboted  even  more  effectMfly  to  weaken. the  seyaft 
andiority.  The  rebellioii  wns.  early  eruahed,  but  the  wapopwlaii^  of 
Rnfiis  disqualified  him  froa  anintaimng  the  resisteotte  to  the  Bupa^, 
to  which  he  was  as  wett  iaekaed  as  his  fiidier.  Lanfianc  onkf  retain^ 
ed  to  drop  into  hie  grave.  '^  Hie  venerable  Ikther  and  favoaifer  of 
the  maakBf"  died  Blay  28,  1089.  That  weate  left  to  glean  so  meidi 
af  the  Ecdeeiastical  history  of  the  time  from  inoideatal  cesthaoBy,  is 
ta  be  ascribed  to  the  psramoaat  impovtaaee  attached  to  dns  one  tei^ 
tare.  The  tenants  of  the  dowter»  probably,  entered  very  htlie  intq 
iibe  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  day ;  but  they  could  not  fail  to  ep« 
laredato  the  wfonntUum  which  seated  them  in  the  ample  eadewmenta 
of  the  aecularsy  whom  they,  henceforward,  considered  as>  the  mere 
hdworing  drudges  of  the  Chardk  $  and,  it  is  obeervable^  that  the  dis- 
estimation  in  which  they  were  held  by  tho  Hieiarchy,  prodaeed  a 
pcsmancnt  evil  in  the  shape  of  appropriation )  siaee  the  ParodkiiA 
Clergy,  ftom  acting  as  mere  stipendiaries  to  the  rehgiotts  communitiesi 
beeaone^  in  a  short  time,  at  the  mercy,  also,  of  lay  patrons,  who  fid^ 
Isiweddie  exampH  Mid  reserving  to  themselves  more  or  less- of  the 
erigiaal  eadewments^  made  their  bargains  with  those  whom  they  pin- 
eented  to  the  cure* 

The  dea^  of  Laafirane  cast  the  revemies  of  Canterbesy  into  the 
of  Bufus,  a  spcMl  fVom  which  he  relaxed  his  giasp  only  in  thtf 
apprehension  of  death.  The  See  had  been  vacant  fi>ur  y^vs,  when  he 
appointed  to  it  Anselm,  a  Burffundian,  who,  having  been  attracted  to 
Sec  by  the  fame  of  Lanfranc,  had  succeeded  him  in  that  Abbacy,  ami 
waa  recommended  to  the  King  by  Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  of  Cheeter. 
The  convalescence  of  Rufus,  iMwever,  before  Anselm  was  «eatod  in 
the  patriarchal  chair,  inchned  him  to  make  an  efiSsrt  to  resume  Ida 
gift  i  b^t  the  weight  of  -the  ehftfge^.  which  he^  would  wfllingfy  h»ve 
persuaded  the  Expectant  Primate  was  too  great  for  a  man  devoted  to 
the  contemplation  of  heavenly  thii:^,,  failing  to  affright  hini,  aqd  his 
own  want  of  popularity  incapadtatiag  the  King  from  adventuring^ 
upon  an  open  rupture,  he  made  still  a  last  e^rt  to  divert  the  revenues 
of  thcf  Archbishopric  into  his  own  coflTers',  which  Ans^Im  eluded  by 
pleading,  that  since  he  had  contributed  nothing  to  chem',  he.muBt  W^ 
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jbecom'e  the. means  of  dimihii^ing  them;  and,-  the  Archbishop/ gf 
fiouen:  having  accepted  of  his  resignacioa  of  the  Abbey  of  Bee,  he 
.Mraa  at  lengdi  consecrated  by  Walkelyn,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
took  from.  Rufus  the  last  reasonable  hppe  of  retaining  his  spoil,  by 
doiog^>  homage.,  for.  the  temporalities  of  his  See.  When  he  desired  per- 
^niasion,  however,  to  go  to  Rome  for  his  pall,  the  King  took  occasion 
•to  renew  his  grasp.  He  prohibited  his  quitting  the  kingdom,  refused 
ito  acknowledge  Urban  as. head  of  the  Church,  and  a  Council,  whiph 
sat  at.  Rockingham  Castle  for  three  days,  terminated  in  requiring 
Anselm  to  disavow  all  obe.di0Dce  to  St.  Peter's  vicar  *,  the  majority 
of  the  English  Bishops,  Gundulph  of  Rochester  alone  being  excepted, 
arguing  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  his  allegiance  to  the  King.  The 
wisdom  and  justice  of  this  decision  on  the  part  of  the  English  Pre- 
lates is  unfcHTtunately  lost  sight  of  in  the  avidity  which  manifestly  ac- 
tuated the  King.  He  again  laid  hands  upon  the  Archbishop's  rer 
venues,  and  took  occasion,  upon  his  return  from  his  expedition 
against  the  Welsh,  to  complain  of  the  insTufficiency  of  the  troops  fur- 
nished by  him  for  that  service. 

i  The  question  of  investitures  was  already  at  its  height,  but.  Ur^ 
;ban  promised  himself  too  much  advantage  from  the  appointment  of 
Anselm  to  start  an  objection  on  the  score  of  informality,  or  to  invalid 
date  his  authority  by  withholding  his  pall  -f*.  It  was  sent  to  him  at 
.Canterbury  in  1095,  and  the  legate,  on  his  return,  was  made  the  bearer 
oi  the  Roroe-scot,  which  had  been  withheld  for  several  years.  About 
this  time,  also,  he  is  said  to  have  consecrated  several  Irish  Prelates  at 
Lambeth.  Hts-authority,  however,  was  unsupported  by  his  sufiraT 
gans,  and  derided  by  the  King,  who,  at  length,  failing  to  break  his 
spirit,  consented  to  his  exile.  On  leaving  the  court,  he  said  that  he 
w«>.ttld  willingly  bequeath  his  benediction  to  them,  if  the  King  and  his 
nobles  would  not  desfMSe  it,  and  ^ took  his  departure  for  Cajoterbury 
with  a  tranquillity  and  dignity  that  seems  to  have  awed  even  Rufusi 
into  a  momentary  respect.  It  was,  certainly,  no  permanent  feeling, 
for,  after  the  Archbishop  had  spent  a  fortnight  at  Canterbury,. he  was 
detained  by  a  messenger  from  the  King,  when  he  was  on  thepoiat  of 
embarking  at  Dover,  and,  his  ^oods  having  been  seized,  he  was  only 
suffered  to  pass  over  to  the  opposite  coast  in  a  state  of  utter  destitu-* 
tion. 

This  first  exile  took  place  in  1097,  when,  according  to  the  Saxon 

.  *  The  scbism  which  at  this  time  prevailed,  inevitabljr  tended  to  tho  cor«« 
tempt  in  which  the  Papacy  was  held  ;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  appcar- 
fince  of  a  preference  for  Clcfflent  the  Autipope,  rather  than  for  Urban,  either 
in  Rufus  or  the  English  Clergy,  who  were  equally  disposed  to  dispense  with 
either. 

f  Eadmer  relates  that  Urban  obtained  the  recognition  of  Rufus,  in  con- 
sidcFation  of  his  promise  to  concede  the  investiture  of  Anselm  to  hioi,  whiciL 
he  escaped  from  the  fulfilment  of,  by  pleading  the  refusal  of  Anselm  to  be  in- 
vested by  a  layman. 

.  To  find  himself  thus  outwitted  by  a  pettifogger,  was  not  the  most  likely 
method  to  bring  a  man  of  tbe  King?s  tcimper  hack  to  the  pale  of  the  Church. 
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ip  Anselm  obti^ned  the  Kinf^s  leave  nd  wsftt  orar  Am  sm^ 

"  because  he  theugkt  men  in  due  couiitvy  did  IMe  according  to  xigbl 

and  after  his  mstructions."     This  connection  between  that  which  is 

right  and  that  which  was  so  in  the  ejes  oi  Anselm,  suggests  a  doubt 

ivhether  the  abuses  of  the  tine  were  altogether  of  no  flagrant  a  dia«^ 

raeter  as  the  mofdcs  would  have  us  believe ;  who  put  Am  finishing 

touch  to  the  picture  of  bad  times  by  asserting,  **  Diabolns  ipse  in  pie** 

risque  sylvts  visus  est  corporiditev  apparens."  (Fetr.  blesensis).     The 

aharacter  of  Rufus,  however,  and  of  Fkimbard,  the  minister  of  his  ea- 

lortiohsy  whom  he  subsequently  rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of  Jkttm 

ham,  are  hardly  among  the  defensible  points,  iqfam  whieh  an  historun 

would  desire  to  take  up  his  giponnd,  and  the  perscnal  characm  of 

Anselm  was  calculated  to  add  strength  to  a  bad  cause.     His  reception 

abroad  was  a  compensation  for  the  constant  insults  and  indigiiities 

ivhich  had  attended  him  in  England.     Urban  received  •  him  wi^ 

marked  distinction,  and  assigned  him  precedence,  in  the  Coundl  of 

fiari,  which  was  held,  touching  the  procession  o£  the  Holy  Gboet,  in 

1098,  "  tanquam  alterius  orbis  Pontifex  Maximiuf*'  and  his  skill  in 

the  sciences  of  metaphysieS)  and  natural  theology  qualified  him  to 

maintam  his  pre-eminence  with  distinguished  lustre.  This  pNcedenoa 

is  said  to  have  been  assigned  him,  i^,  in  the  Council  of  Clereaottt  *, 

at  which,  however,  it  is  roam'fast)  Irom  a  variety  of  minute  circum^ 

stances,  as  well  as  from  the  prohibition  of  Rufus,  under  whidi  he  then 

Jay,  firsan  quitting  the  kingdom,  that  he  eould^not  have  been  preseni; 

fteckless  as  WiHiam  appears  lo  have  been,  of  the  censure  of  the  court 

of  Rome,  he  commitled  the  inoonsieteaey  of  sending  Warlewaat  (after* 

wai^s  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  a  prelate  of  such  uninipeached  d»raeie« 

an  to  vindicate  the  cause  in  some  degree  ft^om  the  odium  cast  upon  it 

by  that  of  the  King)  to  divert  or  at  least  procrastinate  it.    The  wry 

act  of  the  appeal  was,  in  fkct,  a  decision  of  the  esase  againel  hi»o#ii 

efamns ;  and  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  both  against  byaaen 

presuming  to  give  investitm^,  and  ecolesiasties  receiving 4t-afr-  their 

hands,  which  had  been  resolved  in  Conneii,  was  averted  only  by  tim 

critical  death  both  of  the  Pope  and  the  King*     Rnlus  is  said  to  have 

krased  out,  frequently  to  Jews,  (Oon«in.  Croyl.)  and  in  some  instancea 

to  have  soh),  the  bishoprics  and  abbacies  that  became  vacant  during 

his  reign,,  in  which  state  were  the  Sees  of  Canterbury,  Winchester,  and 

Salisbury,  and  no  less  than  eleven  abbeys,  ^n  the  day  of  his  death. 

His  extortion,  however,  had  not  been  limited  to  the  Church,  and  the  . 

popular  feeling  was  consequently  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Primate, 

*  It  was  at  the  council  of  Clermont,  in  109i5,  tfiat  tbe  fint  crosad«  was  re* 
iolved  upon,  and  in  the  following^year,  that  Robert,  dtikeof  Noriuairdy,  pledged 
hi«  dominions  to  Rufiis  for  the  sum  of  money  which  equipped  him  for  tliat 
expedition.  The  pHncipal  leaders,  namely,  Hng^b,  Count  of  VermandOis, 
Robert,Earl  of  Flanders^  Godfrey  of  Boulog^ne,  and  Raymond  of  Thouhmse, 
permitted  the  rabble,  whose  etithuaiHsm  scornerd  aH  dtscrpHne,  to  s^  fortfr, 
to  their  utter  discomtiture,  under  the  guidance  of  their  Apnstfe,  Peter  tftre 
Hermit ;  and  not  until  1007  that  they  appeared  in  the  field  at  ttM  head'of  the 
chivalry  of  £urope. 
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and  hit  febcH  was  smoiig  the  flvit  aets  of  Hnjiry.  Tfie  right  oithkt 
pmee  vfttm  too  shadoirf  to  #dmit  of  M^f  d^a;f  on  tl|e  gvound  of  fomvuN 
tity,  and  ho  did  not,  i:on9equof)tly,  avtuit  tlie  r^tortt  of  AnseliA,  but 
iwaft  browned  by  Maorieo,  Bidiop  of  London.  It  16  manifo^t,  ko^^vet^ 
tbai  he  wa$  immediately  reoeived  into  the  good  gtaoos  of  Heni^y, 
akioe  t6e  name  of  hiseonatant  patron,  Hugh,  Eatl  of  CSiestor,  who  did 
not  kmg  survive  the  aooeasioa  of  that  pi^imse,  i«  aubaeribed  aa  a  wit^ 
ttosa  to  the  A^t  given  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Fosdera  ''^*  In  Ibo 
third  year  of  that  King's  reign,  he  summoned  a  synod  at  London,  the 
eonstitutiotts  of  which  served  to  rekindle  the  eontention  that  had  appa^ 
t^^tiy  died  away.  Among  them  was  the  prohibition  of  the  tt^ffia  in. 
iBlaves, ''  ({HO  hactenus  homines  in  Angli4  s^ebant  velutt  bmta  antma* 
lia  vemmdari  ;**  but  the  poiais  whkh  were  laboured  with  the  greatest 
pei^nacity  were  die  profession  of  eelibacy,  whioh  was  pronouneed 
rtquisite  on  the  part  of  all  on  whom  Orders  shouhl  be  theneeforward 
oonlerred,  and  to  preekide  its  evasion,  that  marriages  eontraeted  olan« 
dsatkiely  were  void,  and  the  ehildren  of  priests  ineapable  of  inheritin^^ 
and  the  Ck»midl  furthor  proceeded  to  deprive  many  of  the  abbotsj^ 
who  had  been  invested  by  lay  hands,  of  their  staves,  upon  the  charge 
of  simony*  The  proceedings  of  the  synod  were  violently  opposed  in. 
die  province  of  York,  where,  it  idiould  seem  the  married  clergy  pre« 
vafled,  and  great  numbers  had  been  invested  by  the  ring  and  staff 
dtM^ing  the  exile  of  Anselm.  Tlie  King  interposea  in  the  h<^  of  per* 
sttadiiig  the  Primate  to>obviftte  the  irregularity  by  consecrating  Ihose 
wholiad  not  been  already  consecrated  by  other  Bii^ops ;  bnt  he  iook 
his.  stand  upon  the  decree  of  Urban,  and  the  point  was  again  brought 
to  an  issue  by  the  refusal  of  Henry,  supported  as  well  by  the  majority 
of  the  Biahops  as  by  hie  nobles,  to  admit  the  claim  of  the  Chun>h  of 
Home.  The  Archbishop  of  York  undertook  the  office  which  Anselm 
had^ffeftised,  and  tlie  in^^ndenee  of  the  English  Church  wan  again 
uipoiitlie  point  of  being  vindicated,  when  the  scale  was  uneixpeotedly 
turned  in  favour  of  the  Papal  pretensions.  The  church  of  St.  Paul 
waa  sdecied  fot  the  celebmtion,  and  Henry  himself  was  present,  wheil 
Oiffitrd,  whom  the  King  had  appointed  Bishop  of  Winchester,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  receive  consecration  at  4he  hands  ef  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  restored  his  ring  and  crosier  into  those  of  the  King,  and 
publicly ,  declared  that  he  had  received  them  wrongfully.  Henry 
woukl  have  done  well  to  have  accepted  of  the  resignation,  and  to  havt 
presented  an  ecclesiastic  of  a  different  temper  for  consecration  to  the 

^  Jt  is  prtfttad  among  the  Aets  of  uocertftin  dates,  trbieh  the  above  sab- 
scripUoa  rendfirod  altogether  unoDc^fiwiry.  It  is  obserTsblo,  that  a  very 
little  coDsideratioo  on  the  part  of  the  editors  of  that  most  important  work^ 
would  have  saved  several  extraordinary  anachronisms,  amongst  which  is  tho 
appearance  of  an  Act  of  therdSrd.  Uen.  3.  as  an  Act  of  Henry  the  Finrt,  and^, 
on  the  aubsequenl  page,  two  Acta  of  Hanry  the  6econd,  as  ofHeary  the  First; 
wbiob  ibe  title  of  "  Comes  Aodagarie,"  at  thO  Nginniiig  of  them  fih6uld,  It 
might  be  imagined,  have  precluded.  Two  of  the  above  relate  to  the  Ciiurcli 
4>f  Rochester,  and  t^e  embarrassment  they  would  cause  to  an  historian  of  that 
d1oT;et6  will  excuse  the  notice  b6re  devoted  to  them. 
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vacant  See ;  but  he  had  not  been  prepared  for  the  scene,  ioid  his  «3fa8» 
peration  gave  the  papal  party  the  advantage  over  him.    He  hastily 
proscribed  the  revenues  of  the  Bishop  and  bauishod  him  the  klngdmn ; 
but  the  disposition  of  Henry  was  placable,  and  he  immediately  after- 
wards referred  the  cause  to  Rome.     Anselm  himself  undertook  to 
represent  the  claims  of  tlie  King  as  founded  upon  the  ancient  usage  of 
the  English  Church,  and  to  recommend  their  confirmation ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  with  which  he  undertook  that  office, 
though  the  monkish  chroniclers  (Tho.  Wikes)  pronounce  that  he 
could  not  conscientiously  desire  to  establish  Customs  which,  ^'  by 
whatsoever  name  they  might  be  called,  were  no  other  than  tyrannical 
abuses  and  devilish  inventions  to  subvert  the  liberty  of  the  Church," 
It  by  no  means  follows,  from  the  headlong  violence  of  his  partisans, 
that  the  Primate  himself  was  blind  to  the  distinction  between  episcopal 
ordination  to  an  office  and  lay  presentation  to  its  emoluments,  or  that 
his  deference,  as  a  disciplinariaui  to  the  head  of  the  Church,  should 
have  rendered  him  subservient  to  its  cherished  views  of  grasping  at  all 
temporal  dominion.     Warlewast  was,  however,  again  despatched  as 
the  King's  advocate,  as  a  man  less  likely  to  submit  to  the  Papal  as- 
sumptions.    The  letter  to  Paschal,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Papacy, 
from  the  King,  concludes  with  the  following  strong  passage.    **  £t  si 
c^o,  quod  absit,  intantd  m^  dejectione  ponerem,  optimates  mei,  ymono 
totius  Angliae  populus,  id  nullo  modo  pateretur.     Habita  igitur,  Ka- 
rissime  pater,  utiliori  deliberatione,  ita  se  ergo  nos  moderetur  benig* 
nitas  vestra,  ne,  quodinvitus/faciam,  a  vestra  me  cogatis  recedere  ob(»* 
dientia."     (Foedera.)    The  language  of  Warlewast  was  formed  upon 
this  document ;  but  the  Primate  was  not  prepared  to  go  the  lengths 
which  it  threatened,  and  they  were  returning  with  a  most  magniloquent 
answer  from  the  Pontiff,  when  they  were  met,  at  Lyons,  by  a  message 
from  Henry,  interdicting  the  return  of  the  Archbishop  unless  he. would 
first  engage  to  observe  the  ancient  customs  of  the  kingdom,  and  be 
thus  found  himself  a  second  time  an  exile.     The  Papal  excommunica- 
tion, which  followed,  both  of  the  married  clergy  and  of  those  who  had 
received  their  investiture  from  the  King,  fell  harmless  upon  their 
heads.     A  few  of  the  Bishops,  indeed,  took  part  with  Anseira,  but 
the  support  they  experienced  was  so  feeble,  that  Henry  appears  to 
liave  humoured  them  as  well-meaning  men  whose  opinions  had  no 
practical  influence.     The  threat  of  the  censure  of  the  Church,  and  its 
fulmi nation  against  the  most  conspicuous  of  his  nobles  were  equally 
ineffectual,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  the  Primate  condescended 
to  enlist  the  Countess  of  Blois,  the  King*s  sister,  as  his  advocate,  by 
working  upon  her  fears ;  and  Paschal  himself  was  content  to  concede, 
what  would  have  entirely  obviated  the  dispute  in  the  first  instance, 
viz.  that  >the  Clergy  should  do  homage  to  Henry  for  their  temporal 
possessions,  and  that  they  who  had  been  already  invested  by  ^e  King 
should  not  only  bereleased  from  the  censure,  which  had  been  so  harm- 
lessly pronounced  against  them,  but  foarmally  recognized  and  conse- 
crated.    Saving  the  homage  to  himself,  Henry  renounced  the  right  of 
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jnrcititures  in  futurei  and  the  Archbishop  again  returned  to  Canter** 
bury.  His  repeated  exiles  and  privations  have  cast  a  doubt  over  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  in  a  great  measure  rebuilt  his- Cathedral  *  ; 
bnt|  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  resentment  of  Henry  was  unalloyed 
by  the  mean  rapacity  of  Rufus,  and  the  revenues  of  the  Archbishopric 
were  accounted  for,  upon  the  second  return  of  Anselm,  and  thus  con- 
vtitnted  a  fund  which  enabled  him  to  carry  on  that  great  work ;  whilst 
the  two  succeeding  priors  of  the  convent^  Ernulph  and  Conrad,  to 
whom  the  superintendance.had  been  committed,  like  judicious  mecha« 
nice,  troubled  not  their  heads  with  the  disputes  of  their  superiors. 
(  The  mutual  concessions  on  the  part  of  Henry  and  the  Pope  were 
confirmed  in  a  council  held  at  London,  in  1107  ;  and  Anselm  imme* 
diately  acted  upon  them  by  consecrating  GifFard  and  Rainelm,  who 
had  remained  together  unrecognized  by  himself  and  in  disgrace  with 
the  King,  to  the  Sees  of  Winchester  and  Hereford,  his  steady  opponent^ 
'Wailewastt  to  that  of  Exeter,^  to  which  the  King  had  recenUy  pre-> 
sented  him,  and  Roger,  who  subsequently  became  still  more  conspi* 
cUous,  to  that  of  Salisbury  f.  The  council,  however,  did  not  separate 
without  a  resolution  to  enforce  the  former  synodical  decrees  relative 
io  the  dissolution  of  the  marriages  of  the  Clergy ;  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Primate,  in  that  instance,  resisting  even  the  judgment  of  the  Pope, 
who,  discerning  that  the  most  meritorious  labourers  were  thus  likely 
to  be  lost  to  the  Church's  harvest,  had  committed  a  dispensing  power 
tD  his  hands.  The  discretion  which  Anselm  had  thrown  aside,  the 
King,  nevertheless,  thought  good  to  exert ;  and,  when  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  in  the  futile  endeavour  to  enforce  the  interdict  in  his  own 
diocese,  commanded  the  church  doors  to  be  stopped  with  thorns,  that 
the  married  clergy  might  not  celebrate  mass,  Henry  ordered  the 
amount  which  had  been  paid  for  the  obnoxious  licences  to  be  made 
over  to  him  in  augmentation  of  a  poor  bishopric.  It  is  not  recorded 
whether  this  appropriation  silenced  the  clamours  of  the  Prelate  against 
'*  the  tribute  of  fornication ;"  but  it  deserves  notice  as  an  instance  of 
the  judgment  and  good  humour  of  the  King. 

The  decision  of  the  Conqueror,  to  whom  it  had  been  referred  from 
Rome,  appears,  by  po  means,  to  have  terminated  the  pretensions  of 
the  See  of  York  to  an  absolute  independence  on  that  of  Canterbury. 
It  was  not  until  he  had  received  the  Pope's  commands  that  a  profes- 
sion of  obedience  was  extorted  from  Gerard  ;  and  his  successor,  not- 
withstanding, refused  to  acknowledge  his  subjection.  Anselm  was, 
then,  languishing  upon  his  death-bed  ;  but  the  pertinacity  which  con- 
stituted the  prominent  feature  of  his»character  did  not  fail  him,  and 
one  of  his  last  acts  was  a  prohibition  of  the  other  Bishops,  under  the 

^  Anselm  aided  largely  the  foundation  of  his  great  patron,  Hugh  Lupus, 
at  Chester;  and  founded,  also,  the  nunnery  of  St.  Sepulchre,  in  Cauterbiirj. 

f  Henrjr  fulfilled  the  letter  of  his  agreement  with  equal  sincerity,  for  Petr. 
Blesensis  takes  care  to  record  that  the  Bishops  of  London,  Rochester,  Llan- 
daff,  &e.,  whom  Anselm  consecrated  the  following  year,  were  "  asais  eoclesiis 
canonice  electos." 
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Hrton  of  ^xcommuiiicatbDy  fh>in  tduieakting  tlie  ArcfalMtiiep  AdS^ 
without  exacting  that  acksowledgment.  He  died  in  the  7^th  year  ojf 
bis  age>  in  1109.  His  primacy  was,  uiifortnnatel^»  a  eontinned  aeriei 
of  petty  contests,  to  which  the  higher  duties  of  his  calling  were  sacri* 
ficed.  Those  contests,  however,  by  no  means  degraded  him  in  the 
estimation  of  bis  own  Church ;  by  which  he  was  canonixed,  at  the  in* 
stance  of  Cardinal  Morton  400  years  after  his  death  ;  and  the  odoor 
of  his  sanctity,  in  the  country  of  his  birth,  induced  the  King  of  Sardio 
nia  to  institute  a  search  for  his  rdics  at  Canterbury,  in  the  re^  of 
George  the  Second  ;  from  prosecuting  which  his  ambassadotr  was 
only  diverted  by  one  whose  devotion  to  th«  antiquitiet  of  the  place, 
presluded  the  opportunity  of  a  pious  fraud. 

As  a  writer,  Anaelm  certainly  ranks  above  the  age  in  whidi  he 
lived  ;  and,  although  the  authenticity  of  several  of  the  works  whidi 
go  by  his  name  is  reasonably  questioned,  his  nnquestioQed  works  ave 
voluminous.  Transcripts  abound  in  our  pnUic  depositories,  and  the 
press  was  early  employed  upon  them. 

The  patriarchal  chair  remained  vacant  for  several  years  after  dw 
death  of  Anselm ;  a  period  during  which  Henry  was  involved  in  the 
affairs  of  Normandy,  and  the  attention  of  the  Conrtof  Rome  *  oocu* 
pied  with  its  own  more  immediate  ooncems.  No  censure,  however, 
seems  to  He  upon  the  King  for  prolonging  the  term  of  this  vaeaney; 
and  the  interests  of  the  See  were  not  altogether  disregarded  ;  the  pro^ 
fession  of  subjection  '*  Salva  sua  fidelitate  Hentid  Regis,  et  obedien* 
tia  RomansB  ecciesise,"  being  exacted  from  the  Ardilmhop  of  York 
on  his  consecration  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

^  It  was  during  this  time  that  tbc  Emperor,  thQ  soa-ia-hiw  of  Heary,  having 
been  elevated  to  the  throne  of  the  Caesars  by  aa  UDQaiural  rebeUioo*  ia 
which  the  Pope  had  aided  him  against  his  father,  had  turned  his  arms  against 
bis  ally,  and  defeated  and  imprijsoncd  him  in  hh  own  oapital.  Paschal  was 
dragged  from  h}s  dnngeon  to  set  the  erown  npon  his  eonqueror's  head,  and 
to  eonirm,  even  in  the  administration  of  the  sacrament,  the  eooceiBioBs  ex* 
torlcd  from  him  ;  but  afterwards,  in  the  presence  of  ibroe  hundred  prehite^ 
h«  solemnly  disavowed  his  acts. 
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CANTERBURY. 

PR&FERRBD. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Dwhwood,  M.A.  of 
Trinity  CoUege,  Oxford,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Halton;  Patron,  Sir  John  Dashwood 
King,  Bart. 

The  Rev.  H.  O.  Cleaver,  M.A.  and  Stu- 
dent of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to  the 
Perpetual  Curacy  of  Hawkhurst,  Kent. 
Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  that 
Society. 

•  The  Rfev.  J.  Poorc,  D.D.  to  die  Vicar- 
ageof  Rainham,  Kent;  Patron,  the  Arch- 
bluiop  of  Canterbury. 

The   Rev.   Winiam    Swete,    M.A.   of 
Oriel  College,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Lenham,. 
Kent ;  Patron,  T.  F.  Best,  Esq. 
.    The   Rev.  C.   R.   Hajidley,  Vicar  of 
Hernhill,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Sturryi  Kent  j 
Fatfon,  the  Ardibishop  of  Canterbury. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  C.  Laurence,  to  Ejnily 
Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
George  Finch  Hatton,  Esq.  of  Eastwell 
l*ark,  Kent. 

At  Christchurch,  Surrey,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Pote  Neale,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  of  Frittenden,  Kent,  only 
0OB  of  J.  P.  Neale,  Esq.  to  Anna  Maria, 
eldest  daughter  of  J.  Dunlap,  Esq.  of 
Charlotte-street,  Blackfriar's-road. 

DECEASED. 

At  Ramsgate,  aged  94,  the  Rev.  Wfli. 
Abbott,  B.D.  Prebendary  of  York. 

At  his  house,  on  the  Marine  Parade, 
Dover,  theRey.  Edward  Winthrc^,  M.A. 
late  Vicar  of  Daremb,  Kent,  and  formerly 
j»f  $1.  M«'8  C^Ueg e^  Canibri^. 


At  Canttrbury,  tbt.Rev.  W.  tkt^, 
M.A.  Rector  of  Swaieelillb  «ii4  Vicar  «f 
Sturry,  both  in  Kent. 

YORK. 

PRGFBRRBD. 

The  Rev.  Charlce  Muagraw,  M.A^ 
Vicaf  of  Whitkirk,  to  the  PerpetnaKlBney 
ef  SL  John's  Church,  in  Roundhay ;  Pa. 
tron,  Stephen  Nicholson,  Esq.  of  Round- 
hay. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Miffkhani  F^vry,  tD 
the  Vicwage  of  North  Muskhaai,  Notts  t 
Patron,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Frauds  Dash* 
wood,  Prebendary  of  SouthweQ. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Dixon,  M.A.  Domes- 
tic Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
to  the  Prebend  of  Weighton  in  York 
Cathedral;  Patrpn,  the  Archbishop. 

MARRIB1>. 

At  Bedale,  Yorkshhre,  the  Rev.  T.  R. 
Ryder,  Vicar  of  Ecclesfleld^  to  Anne, 
third  daughter  of  Henry  Percy  PuUeine, 
Esq.  of  CrakehaU,  Yorkshire. 

DECEASEIK 

Aged  7S,  the  Rev.  George  Outhbert, 
M.A.  Sub-Dean  of  York,  and  Rector  «f 
Shaw-ciun-Donnington,  Berkshire.      . 

At  Bolton  Rectory,  in  the  8&od  yeo 
of  his  age,  and  53rd  of  his  incumbency, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Dawson,  LL3.  Recter 
of  Bolton  by  Rowland  in  Craven.  York- 
shire. 

At  Warkton,  the  Rev.  David  Wan. 
chopo,  Ractor  of  WirktoB  and  AT  SliMoa. 
Nottfc  '^ 
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LONDON. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  John  Percival,  M.A.  and 
Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Ozlbfd,  to 
the  Ministry  of  Oxford  Chapel,  St.  Mary* 
le-bone ;  Patron,  the  King. 

The  Rer.  John  Hallward,  of  Ridley 
Parsonage,  Kent,  to  the  Rectory  of  East 
Thorp,  Essex;  Patron,  the  Hon.  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  OnAow. 

The  Eev.  William  Faussett,  M.A.  to 
the  Ministry  of  Brunswick  Chapel,  Mary- 
le-bone ;  Patron,  the  King. 

The  Rev.  C.  A.  Ogilvie,  M.A.  Fellow 
of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  to  be  one  of 
the  Preachers  at  the  King's  Chapel, 
Whitehall ;  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Law,  M.A.  Arch- 
deacon of  Richmond,  and  Fellow  of  St 
John's  College,  CamWdge,  to  be  onfe  of 
the  Preachers  i^tthe  King's  Chapel,  White- 
hall ;  Patron^  the  Bishop  of  London. 

MARRIED. 

At  Walthamstow,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Ward,  M.A.  of  Thetford,  to  Ann,  young- 
est daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Um- 
phelby, «  merchant  of  London. 

At  Fulham,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wood,  the 
Hev.  W.  Hayward,  of  Wantage,  to  Miss 
Sansom,  of  Hammersmith. 

At  St.  Faith's,  London,  the  Rev.  Henry 
J>idienson,  of  St*  Peter's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, to  Mary,  only  daughter  of  the 
iate  Peter  Wynne,  Esq.  of  Eltham,  Kent 

At  St  Mary's,  Islington,  Francis  E.  J. 
.Valpy,  M.A.  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Cam- 
bridge, youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Yalpy,  of  Reading,  to  Eliza,  second 
daughter  of  John  Plillen,  Esq.  of  Canon- 
bury. 

At  TeddingtoD,  MidiUesez,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Procter,  M.A.  Michel  Fellow  of 
-Queen's  College,  Oxford,  to  Charlotte, 
third  daughter  of  the  late  Alexander 
'Montgomerie,  Esq.  of  Annick  Lodge, 
Ayrshire,  brother  to  the  late  earl  of 
Eglinton. 

At  HoiTisey  Church,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Lewis,  of  Highg9te,  to  Miss  Mary  Rowe, 
'.of  Upper  HoUoway. 

At  .St  Geoxge's  Church,  Hanover- 
•quare,  London,  the  Rev.  Sir  A.  B.  Hen- 
nUter,  Ban*  of  Newton  Hall,  Essex,  to  the 
-hon.  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Lord  Hen- 
nikeb 

At  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  London, 
4he  Rev.  Christo^er  Nevill,  to  Harriet 
.Catharine  eldest  daughter  of  T.  B. 
Bower,  Esq.  of  Iweme  House^  Dorset. 


DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Michell,  D.D.  lattf 
Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and 
Rector  of  Fryeming>  ttttas  Gxnge  Hos- 
pital, and  Vicar  of  Eastwood,  bodi  in  the 
county  of  Essex. 

At  Belchamp  Hall,  Essex,  aged  81, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Raymond,  LL.B.  Rector 
of  Flempton  and  Hengrave,  Suflfolk,  and 
Vicar  of  BuliAer  and  Walter  Belchamp, 
Essex,  in  which  latter  parish  he  had  re- 
gularly performed  the  duties  of  the  Church 
for  58  years. 

fn  Arundel-street,  London,  aged  30, 
the  Rev.  J.  S.  Rawlinson,  B.C.L.  late  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 

At  Hammersmith,  aged  74,  George 
Chishohn,  D.D.  41  years  Rector  of  AaJb- 
more,  Dorset. 

DURHAM. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  W.  S.  Gilly,  M.A.  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  to  a 
Prebend  in  the  Cathedral  of  Durham; 
Patron,  the  Lord  Bishop. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Singleton,  B.A. 
Rector  of  Elsdon,  Durham,  and  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northumberland ; 
Patron,  the  Lord  Bishop. 

The  Rev.  James  Lyon,  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne;  Patron,  the  Bi- 
shop of  Carlisle. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  W.  Hawks,  Rector  of  Gates- 
head Fell,  NoTthumberland,  to  Anna, 
eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  Croser,  Esq. 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

At  Hatton,  the  Rev.  James  Burkltt, 
M.A.  of  Hay  don  Bridge,  Nordnimber- 
land,  to  Susanna  Williams,  second  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  William  Jackson>  of 
Hatton. 

DECEASED. 

At  Lowbury  House,  Oxfordshire,  ^;ed 
64,  the  Rev.  L.  Ion,  Rectm*  lof  Ingrun, 
Northumberland,  and  formerly  of  Queen's 
College. 

The  Venerable  R.  G.  Bouyer,  B.C.L. 
Archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  and  Pre- 
bendary of  Durham. 

WINCHESTER. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  W.  Thresher,  M.A.  late  Cu- 
rate of  .Portsmouth,  to  the  l^carage  of 
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Titcbfield,  Hantt;  ]^«troa»  H,  P.  Delink, 
Esq.  of  Cams  Hall. 

The  Rev.  S.  B.  Vince,  M.A.  FeUow  of 
King's  CoHege,  Cambridge,  to  the  ^car- 
lige  of  Rfaigwood,  Hants;  Patrons,  the 
Provost  and  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

MARRIED* 

'  The  Rev.  Thomas  Watkins,  Rector  of 
St.  Thomas's  Church,  Winchester,  to 
Miss  Plpon,  of  tibat  dty. 

At  Wonston,  near  Winchester,  by  the 
Rev.  Geox|^  Augustus  Legge>  Vicar  of 
Bray,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Arthur  Philip 
Perdval,  B.C.L.  Fellow  of  AU  Souls' 
College,  Ozfixr^i  and  youngest  son  of 
^ord  Arden,  to  Charlotte  Anne,  eldest 
-daughter  of  the  H6n.  and  Rev.  Augustus 
Txeorge  Legge,  Chancellor  of  Winchester. 

DECEASED. 

^  At  Richmond,  Surrey,  in  the  88th 
year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  George  Wollas- 
lon,  p.D.  for  some  time  the  Father  of 
the  Royal  Society.  He  was  of  Sidney 
College,  Cambridge,  B,A.  1758;  M.A; 
i761,  and  D.D.  1774,  and  many  years 
Rector  of  Dengey*,  Essex. 

The'  Rev.  Alexander  Radcliffe,  Vicar 
of  Titchfield,  Hants,  and  Rector  of  Stood* 
ley,  Devon. 

At  Otterboume,  near  Winchester,  the 
Rev.  James  Scott,  Rector  of  Weston-super- 
Mare,  Somerset,  and  of  Lainston,  Hants, 
and  brother  to  the  countess  of  Oxford. 

In  London,  aged  55,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hart,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Ringwood,  Hamp- 
shire, and  formerly  Fellow  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridgel 

At  Clapham  Common,  aged  28,  the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Ware,  M.A.  of  Trinity 
•College,  Cambridge. 

ST.  ASAPH. 

^  PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Beans,  M.A.  Per- 
petual Curate  of  Llandysillo,  Denbigh* 
shire,  to  the  Rectory  of  Llandderfel,  near 
Bala,  Merionethshire ;  Patron,  the  Lord 
Bishop. 

BATH  AND  WELLS. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Pepys,  B.D.  Rector 
of  Aspeden,  Herts,  to  the  Prebend  of 
Barton  St  David^  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Wells;  Patron,  the  Lord  Bi- 
shop.   . 

The  Rev.  Henry  Hody  Rogers,  LL.B. 
to  the  Rectory  of  fylles,  Somersetshire. 


The  Rev.  Aaron  Fost^,  B.A.  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Winsoombe.    . 
'    The  Rev.  G.  Johnson,  M.A*  to  iht 
Rectory  of  Hinton  Bluet 

The  Rev.  Charles  Trelawny  Collins, 
M.A.  and  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Ox- 
ford, to  the  Rectory  of  Timsbury;  Pa- 
trons, the  Master  and  Fellows  of  the 
said  College. 

The  Ven.  Charles  AbelMoysey,  D.Dl 
Archdeacon  of  Bath,  to  the  Prebend  of 
Combe  the  thirteenth,  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Wells;  Patron,  the  Lord  Bi- 
shop. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Colston  Phelips, 
M.A.  to  the  Vicarage  of  Montacute,  So- 
mersetshire. 

The  Rev.  Rowland  Huyshe,  to  the 
Vicarage  of  East  Coker;  Patrons,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter.of  Exeter. 

The  Rev.  John  Bond,  B.A.  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Wes^ 
ton,  near  Bath.  Patron,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. » 

ORDAINED. 

December  18. 
At  Wells,  by  the  Lord  Bishop. 

DEACONS*  % 

Wm.  Jeffireys  Allen,  B.A.  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

Henry  Peter  Daniel,  B.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

PRIESTS. 

Charles  Wansbrough  HennSng,  M.A. 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge. 

John  Pemberton  Simpson,  B.A.  Mag- 
dalen College,  Cambridge. 

Rowland  Huyshe,  Sidney  College,  Cam-* 
bridge. 

James  White,  B.A.  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  T.  Vickery,  of.  Yeovil,  to 
Mrs.  E.  Humby,  widow  of  Mr.  Humby^ 
builder,  of  Wilton,  Wilts. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Plpon,  B.A.  of 
Knaphill  House,  near  Wells,  to  Jane 
Mary,  second  daughter  of  William  Dur 
moresq,  Esq.  of  Pelham-place,  Hants. 

DECEASED.  i 

The  Rev.  Edward  Foster,  one  of  tibe 
Prebendaries  of  Wells  Cathedral,  and 
Vicar  of  Winscombe,  Somersetshire. 

At  Bath,  the  Rev.  Joshua  Shawe 
Crosse,  D.D.  of  Lyons  Inn,  Herefinrd- 
shire,  and  of  the  Manor  Housei  Friskneyi 
Lincolnehure. 
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BRISTOIi.' 

PRSVERRED.  ' 

'  The  Rev.  David  WUlhmis,  D^CL.  of 
New  College,  Oxford,  and  Head  Master 
6f  Winchester  School,  to  theVicaPSge  of 
Bradford  Abba«,  with  the  Rectory  of 
fcUftoh  Maybank,  DorsctsWre,  annexed ; 
Pabons,  the  Wifrden  and  Fellows  of  Whi- 
chester  College. 

.  The  Rev.  George  Chnhrfm,  MA.  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  Cnrate  and 
Lectyrer  of  HammeramiA,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Ashmore,  Donet. 

ORDAINED. 

i>0eefD5ir  S5* 

By  the  Lord  Bishop  in  the  Ch^  of 
Christ  College,  CamMdge. 

DKAC0N8. 

Qeorge  Maxwell,  B.A.  St  Jolin^s  Col- 
lie, Cambridge. 
.  Charies  Cvney,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.         •  ^   ^ 

Richard  Thomu  Low«,  B.A.  Chnst  s 
College,  Cambridge.  By  Let,  Dim.  from 
the  ArchbU/up  rf  York. 

Frederick  Constance,  B.A.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Bff  Let,  Dim.  from 
Ito  B^hffp  qf  Chester. 

Thomas  Tylecote,  M.A.  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College^  Csaaabridge.  Bjf  Let. 
Dim.  from  the  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Robert  Cope  Wolfe,  B.A,  Clare  Hall,  ' 
Cambridge.    By  Let.  Dim.  from  the  Bi- 
shop of  Wkusheiter^ 

PRIESTS. 

S.  Robins,  M.A.  Exeter  CoU^c,  Ox- 
ford. 

J.  Cheales,   M.A.  Brasenose  College, 

J.   TroUope,   B.A.  Wadham   College, 

Oxford. 

.  Jr  Eveleigh,  B.A.  Worcester  College, 
Oxford.  By  Let.  Dim.  from  the  Bi- 
shop of  Rochester. 

Edward  Baines,  B.A.  Fellow  of  Christ 
College,  Cambridge. 

John  Streetfield,  B.A.  Christ  College, 
Cambridge. 

Richard  Symes,   B.A.  Jesus  CoUege, 

Cambridge. 

MARRIED* 

At  Waleot  Church,  Bath,  the  Rev, 
George  AuguitaaSeymer,  Rector  of  Shro* 
ton,  DoitetshSre,  to  Susanna  BlizaVeth, 
youngest  daughter  of  flie  late  Rev,  Chas. 
BIreh,  Rector  of  Cbedcbooro,  Hi  Oie  same 
county.  


'  At  Axminster,  the  Rev.  Henry  Ray* 
inaa,  B.A..of  Wilton,  Ibrmerly  of  Queoa's 
CoU^t  Oxibrd,  and  of  Halstoch,  Porset. 

At  CUften  Wood,  the  Rev.  Jamen 
Cockaiae,  M.A. 

At  Portland  Castle,  in  his  66th  year, 
the  Rev.  John  Mannhig,  Officiating  Ml- 
idster  of  Portland. 

CARLISLE. 

PREFERRSDt 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mason,  to  flitt  Reotory 
of  Orton,  Carlisle;  Patron,  Sir  Wwtel 
Brisce,  Bart 

llECBABED. 

At  New  Church,  near  Penrith,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Thwaltes,  Perpetual  Curate  of 
'that  place. 

At  the  Parsonage  Bouse,  Lazonby, 
Cumberiand,  ^ged  94,  the  R«v.  Thoooas 

Myen« 

CHESTER. 

MARRIEIW 

The  Rev.  J.  Jenkina,  of  WHteibmn, 
to  Catharine,  dauglker  of  Mrs.  Lewis,  of 
Penmorva,  Carmarthenshire. 

At  Manchester,  tiie  Rev.  T.  C.  Hol- 
land, of  that  place,  to  Miss  Reliberda^ 
daughter  of  Mr.  J.  Robberds,  k^  of  Nqi* 

wich. 

At  the  Parish  Church  of  Kiikbsni, 
Lancashire,  by  the  Rev.  James  Webbtr, 
Prebendary  of  Westmhister,  the  Revw 
James  Raddims,  Curate  of  Kirkham^  to 
Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
King,  JSsq.  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Dnchy 
of  Lancaster,  and  niece  of  the  Bishcp  of 
Rochester. 

DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  T.  Pooley,  Vkaar  of  Xhom*- 

ton. 

At  Thornton  Steward,  near  Bedale, 
aged  82,  the  Rev.  John  Ewbenk,  neariy 
40  years  Vicar  of  that  Parish. 

CHICHESTER. 

ipARRIBD* 

At  Petworth,  Sussex,  by  the  Rev.  1. 
K.  Greetham,  the  Rev..  Richard  Child 
Willis,  M.A.  only  son  of  Admiral  Willis, 
to  Frances,  youngest  daughter  of  W. 
Hale,  Eisq.  of  Petworth. 

ELY* 

PREPERRfiD' 

The  Rev.  Ten^le  Qhevallier,  Jate  fel- 
low and  Tutor  of  Ca&arine  HaU;  Caii\- 
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bridge,  to  the  Vicua|;<  of  St.  Andrew  the 
Great,  Cambridge.    Patrons,  the  Dean 

^ad -Chapter  of  Bly. 

MARRIUD.      ^ 

At  St«  John's,  Hampstead,  the  Rev, 
Samuel  Carr,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Q^ieett'9 
College,  Canobridge,  Rector  of  Rversden, 
and  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Mary  Key« 
Ipswich,  to  Mrs.  Cbas,  Buxton,  of  Kortb- 
end,  UampsteMl, 

DECEASfiD. 

Feb.  26'.  at  Brighton,  tlieRev.  Robert 
HoW»  one  of  the  SeniorFeDowf  of  Trinity 
College*  Caiia>ridge,B.A.  n8t>.M.A.1792. 

EXETER. 

FREFCRJlSn. 

The  Rev.  John  Bnll,  D.D.  Canon  Re- 
sidentiary of  Exeter  Cathedral,  to  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Cornwall ;  Patron,  the 
Lord  Bishop. 

The  Rev.  R.  Pole,  B. A.  to  the  Reetory 
dfSheviock,  Cornwall;  Patron,  the  Right 
Hon.  R.  P.  Carew. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips,  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Poddington,  Devon;  Patron,  Thos. 
W«fanan,  Esq.  of  Poundsford  Park,  So- 
merset 

-  The  Rer.  John  WilHams,  B.D.  and 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  to  the 
Vicarage  of  St.  Probns,  Cornwall. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Taylor,  M.A.  to  the 
Rectory  of  South  Pbel,  Devon;  Patroui 
Treby  Hele  Hays,  Esq.  of  Dalamoor. 

The  Rev.  JohnPyke,  M^.  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  PaiTacbmbe ;  Patron,  L*  St«  Albyn, 
£^sq.  of  AHbxton,  Somerset 

The  Rev.  William  CowUad,  B.A.  ^ 
the  Perpetual  Cnracy  of  Lanesti  Patron, 
William  Baron,  Esq. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rtv.  James  ArAur,  ipi  North 
Huish,  Devon,  to  Mary,  seoend  daughter 
«f  th«  late  Thomai  Bumard,  Esq.  of 

DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Carewj  Rector  of 
Kekleigh,  Devon. 

GLOUCESTER, 

PRBFERRJGD. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Allies,  M.A.  to  the 
Reetory  ef  Worailtigton,  CHfoucestershhre* 
Patron,  Josiah  Gist,  Esq. 


imOAflfEO. 

'  December  19. 
By  the  Lord  Bishop  in  the  Cathedrtf. ' 

DEACONS. 

.  Edwaid  I%bton,  M.A.  Exeter  Coll«ge, 
Oxford.  '  ^  '     ^ 

Edward  Palling,  B.A.  Queen's  College; 
Oxford. 

Thomas .  Evans,  B>A.  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.  ■  .^ 

Arthur  Turner,  B^.  Exeter  Collegr, 
Oxford. 

George  Thompson,  B.A.  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Richard  Shutt,  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge. 

PRIESTS. 

Charles  Whitcombe,  6.  A.  Oriel  CoUege^ 
Oxford. 

Charles  Erck,  M.A.  St*  Edmund  HaU| 
Oxford. 

John  Eddy,  B.A.  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
ford. 

MARRIED.  '     ^ 

At  Punswif^  Oloncestenlure,  by  the 
Rev.  George  Hayward,  Vicar  of  Froces« 
ter,  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Hayward,  M.A.  of 

Avening,  Gloucestershire,  to  Sarah  Eli2»< 
beth,  daughter  of  Mr.  G.  Wathen,  of  the 
Lower  Grange,  near  Stroud. 

DECEASED* 

At  his  house,  hi  Queen's  Parade,  Bath, 
at  an  advanced  age,  the  Rev.  Newdigate 
Poyntz,  B  C.L.  Rector  of  Tormarton,  and 
formerly  of  St  Mary  Hall,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  James  Roberts,  of  Salntbury, 
Gloucestershire. 

HEREFORD. 

MARRIESc 

At  Eardisley,  Herefordshire,  die  Rer. 
George  Coke,  M.A*  Reetor  of  Aylton,  to 
Ann  Eliaabeth,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  James  Hodgson. 

DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  William  D^well,  Rector  ef 
Holm  Lacy,  Herefordshire. 

LICHFIELD  AWD  COVENTRY. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  E.  B.  Bagshawe,  B.A.  to  the 
Rectory  of  Eyam,  Derby;  Patron,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire. 

The  Rev.  T.  Sanders,  tb  the  Vicarage 
of -Towcester,  Korlhainptonshirc  i  Patronj 
the  Bishop. 
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The  Rev.  Chailet  CoBini  Cnuo^,  U.  A. 
to  tbe  Rectorj  of  HaUbrd,  Warwick- 
•luce. 

'  By  Che  Lord  Bishop,  In  the  Cathedral 
ChudioCWella.. 

DE&COXIS. 

Thomas  Cos,  B.A.  Worcester  College, 
Ozlbrd« 

Samuel  Toz,  B^  Pembroke  College^ 
Oxford. 

William  Polwhele,  B.A.  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

*  Wm.  Thickens,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambndg^ 

Charles  D.  M.  Drake,  B.A.  St  John's 
C<rilege,  Cambridge. 

John  Chas.  Figott,  M.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.* 

PRI£8T8. 

Charles  Floyer,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Oxford. 

Heftry  Bagnell,  B.A.  Qneen's  Collie, 
Cambridge. 

Edward  Walter  Lowe,  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

MARRIED. 

At  Chetton,  Salop,  the  Rev.  Alex. 
Bunn  Haden,  M.A.  of  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford,  to  Marianne,  only  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  J.  HeptinstaU,  of  Artbury, 
Cheshire. 

At  Guernsey,  by  the  very  Rev.  the 
Dean,  the  Rev.  Moturant  Brock,  of  St. 
Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  to  Catherine,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Daniel  Tupper,  Esq. 
of  Haute- Ville. 

At  Chatteris,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  George 
Blackden,  Rector  of  Thorp,  Derbyshire, 
to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Ro- 
bert Denny,  Esq.  of  St.  Ives,  Hunting- 
donshire. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Iliff,  of  Shrews- 
bury, to  Miss  Sarah  Cheyne,  of  Gerrard- 
ytreet,  Soho,  London. 

'  DECEASED. 

Aged  65,  the  Rev.  Richard  Preston, 
Curate  of  Knowle  St.  Giles,  and  formerly 
Curate  of  I}mirister. 

'    The  Rev.   John   Parsons,    Rector   of 
Carrington;  Derbyshire. 

Aged  5 1,  the  Rev.  John  Clarke,  many 
years  Master  of  the  Free  Grammar  School 
at  Rugeley. 


LINCOLN. 


The  Rev.  WilBam  Scariiiddgh,  B.A/ 
Chaplainof  Chiiit  Church,  Oxfiwd,  to  the 
Lectureship  and  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Mar- 
ket Haihorongh ;  Patron,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  that  Society. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Charies  Massing^ 
herd,  M.A.  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxfoid, 
to  the  United  Rectory  of  South  Ormsby, 
with  Ketri>y  Driby,  and  die  Vicarage  of 
Calceby  annexed;  Patron,  C.  B.  Mas- 
singberd,  Esq.  of  Oimsby  Hall,  loncohi- 
ahfae. 

The  Rev.  J.  Homer,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  to  the  Rectory  of 
South  Preston,  near  Louth,  Lincolnshire ; 
Patron,  Lord  Bexley. 

The  Rev.  Isham  Case,  M.A.  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
the  Duke  of  St  Albans,  and  Vicar  of  Ma- 
theringham,  to  the  Rectory  of  Spong-v 
thorpe;  Patron,  the  King. 

The  Rev.  John  Robert  Deverell,  LL.B« 
to  the  Rectory  of  Careby,  Lincolnshire. 

The  Rev.  C  Child,  B.D.  to  the  united 
Rectories  of  Orton  LongueviUe  and  Bottle 
Bridge,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon: 
Patron,  the  right  hon.  the  Eari  of  Aboync 

The  Rev.  Willougbby  Carter,  of  Ched- 
burgh,  to  the  Rectory  of  Quarrington,  in 
Lincolnshire;  Patron,  the  Earl  of  Bris- 
tol. 

ORDAINED. 

December  16. 
By  the  Lord  Bidiop  at  Budcden. 

DEACONS. 

'  Samuel  Best,  Fellow  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Christopher  Geo.  Richmond,  B.A.  Caiua 
College,  Cambridge. 

.  Charles  Lyne,  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Wm.  Falcon,  B.A.  St..  John's  CoU^e, 
Cambridge. 

Robert  Wade  Gery,  B.A.  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge. 

Stephen  Davies,  LL.B.  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  By  Let,  Dhu-from  the 
BithopqfEly. 

PRIESTS. 

Thos  Nayler,  B.A.  St.  John's  College, 
Canobridge. 

Abraham  Youlden,  BA«  St.  John's 
College,  Caftiiiridge. 

George  Nicholas  Dealtry,  MrX.  Catha- 
rine Hi^  .      r  .    .  I  ; 

Jaines  Mofl&t  Harington,  B^^.  £xf  tev 
College,  Oxford. 
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Matthew  Rolrinionk  B.A.  Caius  Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 

Cbas.  TombliiH  B.A.  Emnuumel  Col* 
lege,  Cambridge* 

Edward  Waiter,  B.A.  Christ  College, 
Cambridge. 

Wm.  Williamson,  B.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege* Cambridge. 

Rich.  Thos.  Wilson  Taylor,  B.  A.  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxon. 

Charles  Lee,  Literate* 

February  18. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop  in  St.  Mary-le- 
bone  Chapel,  London. 

DEACONS. 

Samuel  Adams,  B.A.  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge. 

.    Henry  Alington.  B.A..  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. . 

MarUand  Barnard,  B.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Gustavus  Andrew  Bumaby,  B.A.  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge. 

Charles  Beauchamp  Cooper,  B.A.  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxon. 

John  Fox,  B.A.  Corpus  Christi  College^ 
Cambridge. 

John  Gartskell,  B.A.  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Middleton,  B.A.  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxon. 

Thomas  Shepherd,  B.A.  Christ  Church, 
Oxon. 

George  Senhouse,  B.A.  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Henry  Batdscombe,  B.A.  Fellow  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge. 

Chas.  Henry  Baker  Bazeley,  B.A.'^ 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge. .  I 

Allen  Fielding,  B.A  Corpus  Christi  > 
College,   Cambridge.     By   Let,  Dim,  V 
frtnn  the  Archbishop  qf  Canterbury,        J 

M«  G.  Lascelles  Wymgard,    B.A.i^ 
Christ  College,  Cambridge.  I 

Wm.  Overton,  B.  A.  Trinity  Col-f 
lege,  Cambridge.  > 

Thos.  James  Galland,  Catherine  Hall,  I 
Cambridge.    By  Let.  Dim.  from  the\, 
jirdibuhop  rf  York.  -^ 

Edward  FaUe,  B.A.  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, OzQn. 

Frederick  Bailhacke,  Literate, 
Let,   Dim,  from  the  Bishop  oj 
cheeter, 

Chas.  HoUoway,  B.A.  Queen's  College, 
Crambridge.  By  Let,  Dim,  'from  the  Bi- 
shop rfNeevneh. 

Rkbaid  Thos.  Lancaster,  M.A.  Exeter 
CoOege,  Oxon.  By  Let,  Dim,  from  the 
Jfishop  rf  Rochester, 


Thos.  Agar  Holland,  B.A.  Wofccattr 
College,  Oxon*  By  Let,  Dim,  fiom  ths 
Bish^ofChicheeter. 

Humphrey  Pountney,  B.A.  Queen's 
College,  Oxon.  By  Let,  Dim,  from  the 
Bishc^  qf  Worcester  m   ' 

PRIESTS. 

Jas.  Adcock,  B.A.  St  Peter's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Peyton  Blackiston,  B.A.  Enimanuel 
College,  Cambridge. 

Chas.  Causton,  B.A.  Trinity  College^ 
Oxon.' 

Stephen  Wilkinson  Dowell,  B.A.  Wor- 
cester College,  Oxon. 

Win.  Fowler,  B.A.  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge. 

Jas.  Joseph  Gordall,  B.A.  Pembroke 
College,  Oxon. 

Wm.  Cave  Humphrey,  B.A.  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge* 

John  Olive,  M.A*  Wadham  College^ 
Oxon. 

Robert  Ousby,  B.A.  St»  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Thelwall  J.  T.  Salusbury,  LL.B.  Tri- 
nity  Hall,  Cambridge. 

John  Chdne,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  By  Let,  Dhtufrom  the  Archbishop 
of^  Canterbury, 

Henry  Carnegie  Knox,  B.A.  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxon.  ^ 

James  Shirley,  B.A.  Trinity  College* 
Oxon.  By  Let,  Dim,  from  the  Bish6p  rf 
Chichester, 

Edward  Frands,  B.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  By  Let,, Dim,  from  th$ 
BisJiop  of  Rochester, 

MARRIED. 

.  At  Tunberlane,  Lincolnshire,  the  Rev. 
C.  Holmes,  to  Mrs*  M.  Ward,  daughter 
of  the  late  Robert  Cappe,  Esq^  of  Lin- 
coln. 

The  Rev.  W.  Collett,  of  Market  Rasen, 
to  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
S.  Pyenumt,  Rector  of  IJnwood,  Lincoln- 
shire. 

At  Woodstone,  in  the  county  of  Hun- 
tingdon, the  Rev.,  Thomas  Garbet,  M.A* 
Master  of  Peterborough  School,  to  Sarah, 
third  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Bring- 
hurst.  Rector  of  Woodstone. 

At  Branston,  Leicestershire,  the  Rev, 
Gabriel  Edwards  Gillett,  M.A.  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  to  Elisabeth,  only  daugh- 
ter of  John  Woodhall,  Esq.  Jun.  of  Scar- 
borough. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Thellus- 
son,   of  Aldenham,    Herts,   (brother  of 


sad 


Dioceses  i^  Urndt^^-^^^rwlch 


%Mmk  il«iaiAM<  of  Babaiwfcam  HiJlt 
gitfrik,)  t»  Mitt  Ucy  tttM,  chirditttgh^ 
tor  of  BdwurtUUgcr  EnM^  Bfl^  of  RyvMA 
Hmw,  Noribik. 

.•  The  Ren  Charlti  ThonU,  Rodor  of 
Ludboraiigli,  neorLovth,  toM«ry«dpB|^ 
feer  of  A.  Soulby,  Etq.  of  West  Ashby, 
now  Honicsatlc* 

*  At  AU  Saints'  Church,  Leicester,  the 
Rev.  JohaChf«n,  of  Tamworth,  to  Eliaa- 
t»eth,  third  daughter  of  the  late  R.  Teed| 
£sq.  of  Laacaster-cowrt,  Londo*. 

DECEASED. 

'  Aged  06,  tho  Rev.  Thomas  Adnutt. 
M.A.  Rector  of  Cioft,  Leicestershire. 
'   At  IfofkBtone,  near  Belvoir  Casde,  the 
Rev.  John  Stoup  .Wagstaflfe,  Rector  of 
(hat  pfauce  and  of  Phmgar. 

At  Spalding,  aged  24,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
SohnsoA,  Vfcar  of  BQsby,  Lincolnshire. 

At  the  Rectory,  Amersham,  the  Rev. 
I.  Drake,  D.D.  Rector  of  that  Parish,  and 
'\lcar  of  St.  Nicholas,  Deptfi>rd»  Keatl 

At  Haxhy,  near  Bdvoir  Castle,  aged 
5.5»  the  Rev.  T.  Norris,  M.A.  Rector  of 
Mnby,  Vicar  of  Ghranhy  cum  Sutton,  near 
Bingham* 

At  Rome,  where  he  had  gone  for  the 
ivoovery  (tfUs  heaHh,  the  Rev.  Edmond 
Glyn  Hamond,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Cunhrid^,  and  Rector  of  Wydford, 
Herts. 

In  Ae  74th  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev, 
John  Thompson,  M.A.  fbnnerly  of  Sl 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  40 
^ears  Vicar  of  Easton,  Huntfangdonshbe, 
and  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  at 
Kimbolton  nearly  50  years. 

LLANXUFF. 

UA&ltnD. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Thomas,  of  Briton 
Ferry,  to  Elisabeth*  only  daughter  of  the 
late  Lewis  Thomas,  Esq.  of  Baglan,  Car* 
inarthenshlre. 

The  Rev.  David  Thomas,  of  Chepstow, 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Jones  NichoUs,  of  Car- 
marthen. 

NORWICH. 

The  Rev.  R.  Wilson,  B.A.  to  the  R«r 
tory  of  Ashwekhorpe,  with  Wreningham 
enm  Nayhmd  annexed,  Norfolk. 

IPhe  Rev.  WiHiam  Robert  Blake,  B.A. 
of  Merton  College,  OxfbrcT,  td  the  Vicarage 
of  Great  Barton,  Suffolk;  Patron,  Sir 
Henry  Edw.  Bunbury,  Batt.  df  Great 
Barton. 
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the  Rectory  of  Biockdisk,  )i«MK;  «K 
im»  WIMmi  Wigiiey,  X«|.  ef  )¥•«  Tim- 
ber Place,  FiiifTi 

'  TIm  Rev.  Phalp Caftdfer»&A.  tothe 
Rectory  of  LetheringieCt. 

The  Rev.  Sameel  Fonter,  D.D.  Reetor 
of  Shotley,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Roshneni 
near  Ipewfch;  Patron,  the  £«p1  of  BrisftoL 

The  Rev.  C.  J.  Ridley,  MA.  to  Hm 
Rectories  of  LarHag  and  West  Haiiing, 
both  in  the  county  of  Norfolk ;  Patron, 
N.  W.  R.  Colborae,  Esq.  of  West  Bar- 
ling. 

/The  Rev.  BenSawiA  Barker,  to  the 
Reelory  of  SfafptiMoa,  Norfolk. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Anson,  M.A«  to  Ae 
pi^rpe^  Curacy  of  Byte»gl|>  Noifolk. 
Patron,  E.  Lombe,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  J..'Bovi«aan,  second  Minister 
of  St  Peter's  Mancroft,  Norwkli,  to  be 
Ihrst  Mlidster  of  dut  PSriah.  PMrais, 
the  PanshioneffSi 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Piftteson,  to  he  Under 
Minister  of  St  Peter's  Maacroft,  Nor^ 
ifidi. 

The  Rev.  George  Whitefooriy  B.A.  of 
Yeevs  College,  to  the  Vicyrage  of  DU^ 
ham  with  Honing^  Norfolk ;  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  Ely. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Evans,  B.A.  to  ^e 
Rectory  of  Swanton  Abbotts,  Nor^rilk^ 
Patron,  Lord  Viscount  Anson. 

MARRIED. 

At  Wood«onon»  Nerfoflc,  the  Rev. 
John  Norris,  to  Lucy,  secoml  daogfatar  of 
the  Rev.  Frlods  Howe& 

The  Rev.  Thomes  D'E^  Betts,  Of 
Woitham,  Norfolk,  to  Honrief,  seoond 
daughter  of  tho  Rev.  Guorge  Gterke 
Doughty. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Danes,  Cwate  of 
Kramlingham,  to  Miss  Eady,  of  RoU 
lesley. 

DECEASED. 

* 

At  Shipdham,  Norfolk,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Edrhlge,  aged  d2,  one  of  his  Majesty's 
Chaplains,  Rector  of  Shipdham,  and  Mi- 
nister of  Oxford  Chapel,  London. 

At  Tittleshall  Parsonage,  the  Rev. 
Dixon  Hoste,  aged  76. 

At  Knapton,  after  a  pahifol  Sliiess,  in 
the  62nd  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Hunter,  Vicsr  lof  Dilbam  and'  Honing, 
and  formerly  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School  at  ^orth  WalsliaiA. 

At  the. Rectory  house,  Flnc^m,  Nor- 
folk, aged  6r,  the  Rev.  fiobm  Porby- 
M.  A.  Hector  of  Fincham. 


Jii&eese  of  Oaford. 
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Aged  t4,  tW  Ref/J.  'W.  Kfcwtbn, 
M*A.  Rector  of  Alderfbrd  with  Attle- 
.  Inidgey  and  Perpetual  Cumte  of  H«m* 
bllngton,  and  St  Paurs,  with  St  James's, 
19«^k^  ail  in  the  patronage  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Norwich. 

At  Norwich,  aged  511,  the  Rev.  C.  J. 
£^iafnaui,  B.D.  Upper  Ministsr  oi  St 
Jeter's,  Maneroft. 

OXFORD. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  W.  Wrch,  M.A.  to  the  Vicar- 
uga  of  Burford,  Oxfordshire ;  Patton/the 
X«ord  Bishop. 

.      ORDAINED. 

December  18. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop  in  All  Souls'  Col- 
lege ChapeL 

OBAOONS. 

Robert  Shei:8onrB.A.  St  Mary  Hall. 

James  Tempel  Mansel,  B.A.  Student 
cf  Christ  Church. 

Robert  Hnssey,  B.A.  Studefit  of  Christ 
"Chureh. 

Honoratns  Leigh  Thomas,  6.A»  Sti»» 
4ent  of  Christ  Church » 

Thomas  Shawe  Hellier,  B.A.  Lineolit 
CoDege. 

William  Legge,  B.A.  Student  of  Christ 
Chur^. 

William  F^-ands  Harrison,  B.A.  Demy 
of  Magdalen  College. 

John  William  Lockwood,  M.A.  Stu- 
dent of  Christ  Cfmrclu 

Henry  Ghregory,  B.A.  Clurist  Churchy 
Citrate'  of  Haitoy  • 

Mattliew  Hug^s  Geo.  Buckle,  B.A. 
Scholar  of  Wadham  College. 

Charles  Bathurst,  S.C.L.  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 

James  Hadley,  B.A.  Scholar  of  Wor* 
eester  College. 

James  Hughes,  B.A.  Scholar  of  Jesus 
College. 

James  Russell  Phillott,  6.  A.  Demy  of 
Magdalen  College. 

James  Rhodes,  B.A.  Scholar  of  Wad* 
ham  College. 

George  Powys  Stopford,  B.A.  Fellow 
of  All  Souls*  College. 

George  Monnington,  B.A.  Cha'plain  of 
Woccester  Colleige. 

PRIESTS. 

James  Thompsox^  B.A>  Fellow  of  Lin- 
coln College. 

Charles  Kevem  Williams,  B,A.  Scholar 
of  Pembroke  College. 


•  '  V^illftim  St(me,'^.A/ F^now  ^  BAi^« 
nose  GoUege.  •  ..i 

WilHam  Archibald  Heme,  M.A*  Stu- 
dent of  Christ  Church. 

Sidney  W4lliam  Cornish,  B^.~Fe]!eif 
of  Exeter  College. 

Augustus  Page  Saunders,  M.A.  Stu? 
dent  of  Christ  Church.    - 

George  Henry  Dashwood,  M.A.  Curate 
of  Burfofd. 

Edward  Hay,  M.A.  Student  of  Christ 
Church. 

Tiu>mas  Hart  Dyke,  M.A.  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 

.    Arthur  Bennet  Meshttn,  M.A.  Fellow 
of  Corpus  Chsisti  College. 

*  Stanley  Miller,  B.A.  Curate  of  Swal- 
cUlfe. 

William  Scaxi)ro<tgh>  B.A.  ChapUia  of 
Christ  ChurdL 

Joseph  Smith,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Trbiity 
College.  ^  : 

Henry  B^Uenden  Bulteel,  M.A.  Fellow 
of  Exeter  College. 

James  Charles  Chitterbuck,  B.A.  Fel- 
low of  Exeter  College. 

Edwavd  Geoxge  Simcox,  M.A.  Scholat 
of  Wadham  College. 

Thomas  HaCchmsy  B.A*  Chaplain  of 
Christ  Churdi. 

Richard  Tawney,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen College. 

John  AUington,  M.A.  Probationary 
FeUow  of  Magdalen  College. 

Frederick  Charlts  Flumptre,  M.A.  Pel* 
low  of  University  College. 

The  Rev..  Thomas  Cox,  B.A.  of  Wer^ 
eester  CoUegjS,  Oxford,  to  Mary  Anne, 
only  daughter  of  L.  BeS,  Esq.  of  Up- 
pingham. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Madden,  B.A.  In- 
cumbent of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Whitacre,  Esq.  of  Woodhouse,  near  Hud- 
dersfleld. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Buckkmd,  D.D.  Canon 
of  Christ  Churchy  and  Professor  of  Mi- 
neralogy and  Geology  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  President  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Society  of  London,  to  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Morland,  Esq.  of 
Sheepstead  House,  near  Abingdon. 

The  Rev.  RlsUard  Harvey,  M.A.  Fel- 
low of  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  to 
Louisa,  eldest  dnu§|tMwr  of  John-Rycroft 
Besti  Esq.  of  the  Istand  of  Barbados.  '. 

A  few  days  since  was  married,  at  Haii« 
well,  the  Rev.  Frauds  Pott,  M.A,«f  St* 
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John's  College,  Oxfind,  to  Sarah  Ann» 
daughter  of  the  kte  Captain  Sills,  R.  N. 
.  The  Rer.  Sanderson  Robins,  M.A.  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  to  Elizabeth, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Thoinas  Hol- 
land, Esq. 

At  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  the 
Rev.  John  Michetl,  B.A.  of  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford,  to  Jenny  Eleanor,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Thos.  Ball,  Esq.  of 
the  county  of  Armagh,  Ireland. 

J>ECEA8ED. 

At  the  Vicarage  house,  Burfbrd,  at  an 
advanced  age,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Ffands 
KnoUis,  having  been  Incumbent  of  that 
Parish  upwards  of  50  years. 
*  At  Oxford,  aged  76,  the  Rev.  L. 
Mechelen,  many  years  Professor  of  the 
German  language  in  that  University. 

The  Rev.  John  Duddell,  M.A.  formerly 
of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He  took 
the  Degree  of  M.A.  in  1768* 

PETERBOROUGH. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Atlay,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Tinwell,  Rutland.  Patron,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Exeter. 

'^•>  The  Rev.  -^  Arnold,  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Wakerly,  Northamptonshire.  Patron, 
the  Marquis  of  Ejceter. 

ORDAINED.   ' 

December  18. 
.  By  the  Lord  Bishop  in  his  Cathedral 
Church. 

DEACON. 

William  Stoddart,  B.A.  Christ  College, 
Cambridge. 

PRIESTS. 

.  John  Edward  Gray,  M.A.  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

.  Henry  Bemers  Shelley  Harris,  B.A. 
Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

Spencer  Gresswold  Gunning,  B.A. 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

Robert  William  Scurr,  B.A.  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge. 

MARRIED. 
At  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  Lon- 
don, the  Rev.  D.  H.  F.  Hatton,  of  Wei- 
don,  Northants,  to  the  lady  Louisa  Gre- 
viUe,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  hon. 
R.  F.  Gieville. 

ROCHESTER. 

PREFERRED. 

Steph^R  Lttshington,  D.C.L.  M.P.  to 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  Diocese;  Pa- 
tron,, the  Lord  Bishop. 


The  Rev.  Frederick  Whutaidey,  BIA. 
of  St  Alban  Hall,  Oxford,  Vicar  of  St; 
Nicholas,  Rochester,  andCurateof  Frindsr 
bury,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Isleham,  Cam- 
bridge ;  Patron,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bo- 
Chester. 

[married. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Marriott  Smith  Mar- 
riott, Rector  of  Horsemonden,  Kent,  to 
Julia  Elizabeth,  fourth  daughter  of  Thos. 
L.  Hodges,  Esq.  of  Henstead,  in  the  same 
county. 

PECEA8SO. 

Aged  67^  the  Rev.  John  Braham 
Isaacson,  Vicar  of  Isleham,  .Canibridge- 
shire,  and  Curate  of  Wicken. 

SALISBURY.         .      ^ 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  William  Dalby,  M.A.  Fel- 
low of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  Senior 
Proctor  of  that  University,  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Waiminster,  in  the  county  of  Wilts  j^ 
Patron,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbu^. 

The  Rev.  E.  J.  W.  Valpy,  to  ttie  Recr 
tpry  of  Stanford  Dingley,  Berkshire. 

The  Rev.'  Dr.  Coppard,  to  the  Rectory 
pf  Famboroi]^h,  Berks. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Musgrave,  to  the 
Rectory  of  Compton  Bassett,  Wilts. 

The  Rev.  C.  B.  Rawbone,  B.C.L.  Vi- 
car of  Coughton,  Warwickshire,  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Buckland,  Berkshire,  on  hia 
own  petition. 

The  Rev.  George  Taunton,  B.D.  and 
Pellow  of  Corpus  Christ!  Coll^^,  Oxfiord, 
to  the  Rectory  of  Stratford  St.  Antonyt 
Wiltshire;  Patrons,  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  the  above  Sodety. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Bouverie,  M.A.  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to  the  Prebend  of 
Preston,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Salis- 
bury ;  Patron,  the  Lord  Bishop. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Vincent,  M.A.  to 
the  Vicarage  of  Chirkton,  Wilts. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Isaac  Torke»  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Latton,  with  the  Vicarage  eC 
Eisey  united  and  annexed ;  Patron,  the 
Earl  of  St.  Germains. 

ORDAINED. 

December  18. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop,  at  the  Ej^acopal 
Palace. 

DEACONS. 

.    Henry  Fowle,  B.A.  Univeraity  CoOege» 
Oxford. 
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George  James  Huddlesteni  B.A.  Mer* 
ton  College,  Oxford. 

.  Giffinrd  Wells,   B.A.   Sidney  College, 
C^utttnidge* 

Harry  Jordan  Place,  B.A.  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

PR  TESTS* 

Thomas     John    Wyld,     B.A.    Christ 
Church,  Oxford. 

John  Toovey  Hawley,  B.A.  St  John's 
College,  Oxford. 

William  Hutchinson,  MrA*  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford. 

Henry  James  Legge,   B.A.  St.  Alban 
Hall,  Oxford. 

Henry  Stevens,   M.A.   Oriel   College, 
Oxfinrd. 

Henry  Wood,  B.A.  St  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford. 

John  Flory  Howard,  M.A.  Trinity 
College,  Oxford. 

Robert  OrgiU  Leman,  RA.  Trinity 
College,  Oxford. 

George  Gordon  Smith,  B.A.  St.  Alban 
Hall,  Oxford. 

John  Richardson,  LL.B.  Trinity  Hall, 
C^imbridge. 

Lancelot  Miles  Halton,  B.A.  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

February  24. 
In  the  Chapel  within  the  Palace,  by  the 
liOrd  Bishop. 

DEACONS. 

John  Hartland  Worgan,  M.A.  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford. 

George  Radcliffe,  M.A.  St  Mary  HaU, 
Oxford. 

Francis  Edward  Arney,  M.A*  Brase- 
nose College,  Oxford. 

PRIEST. 

William  Douglass  Veitch,  B.A*  Balliol 
College,  Oxford. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  JamesClrooby,  M.  A.  of  Wor- 
cester College, '  Oxford,  and  Vicar  of 
Swindon,  Wilts,  to  Catherine  Mary,  el- 
dest daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Yilett, 
of  Swindon. 

DECEASED. 

At  Chicklade,  Wilts,  in  the  74th  year 
of  his  age,  the  Rev.  John  Thaine  Frowd. 

At  his  residence.  Castle  Hill  Lodge, 
Reading,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Romame,  D.D. 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 


WORCESTER. 

PREFERRED.       . 

The  Rev.  John  Davison,  B.D.  late  Fel- 
low of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Upton- upon-Severn,  Worcester- 
shire; Patron,  the  Lord  Bishop. 

The  Rev.  Christopher  Benson,  M.A. 
to  a  Prebend  in  the  Cathedral  Chuich  of 
Worcester  I  Patron,  the  King. 

ORDAINED. 

February  2. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop^  in  the  Chapel  at 
Hartlebury  Castle. 

DEACONS. 

Henry  Phien,  B.A.  Oriel  College,  Ox* 
ford. 

Charles  Rodwell  Roper,  B.A.  St  John's 
College,  Oxford. 

WiUiam  Burd,  B.A.  Magdalen  HalL 
Oxford. 

John  Lane  Freer,  B,A.  Trmity  College, 
Cambridge. 

John  Vernon,  B.A.  >£mmanuel  CoU 
lege,  Cambridge. 

PRIESTS. 

John  Warren  Hayes,  M.A.  Wadham 
College,  Oxford. 

James  Williams  Hatherell,  B.A.  St 
Alban  Hall,  Oxford. 

John  Marshal],  B.A.  Worcester  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Robert  Sanders,  B.A.  Magdalen  Hall, 
Oxford. 

Leonard  Fletcher,  B.A.  All  Souls'  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Charles  Edward  Carles,  B.A.  Cathe* 
rine  Hall,  Cambridge. 

William  Dunn,  B.A.  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge.  7 

MARRIED. 

At  Bromsgrove,  the  Rev.  Charies  Rod- 
well  Roper,  B.A.  to  Annette,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  W.  Bradford,  Esq.  of 
Jamaica. 

DECEASED. 

At  Upton-OD-Sevem,  in  his  79th  year^ 
the  Rev.  Robert  Edm.  Baines,  M.A.  H« 
was  Rector  of  Upton  54  years,  and  of 
Hilford  upwards  of  40. 
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SCHOOLS  AKD  ttOBPlTALS. 


The  RtT.  Henry  SCebbing  has  been 
appointed  Second  Matter  of  the  Free 
Grammar  School  of  Norwich. 

The  Rev.  Joeeph  £Uetten«  to  the  Head 
Maatership  of  Staflhrd  Grammar  School. 

The  Rev.  J.  Smith,  late  of  Stone,  Staf> 
fordshire,  to  be  Under  Matter  of  the  Frto 
Grammar  School,  Stafford. 

CHAPLAINCIES. 


The  Rev.  Edward  Wttrd  Wftkeuum, 
B.A.  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  Per- 
petual Curate  of  Claines,  Worcestershire, 
hit  been  appoinied,  by  Ae  £arl  of  Co- 
ventry, one  of  his  Lordship's  Domelrtle 
C^hAplainf. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Snrridge,  to  be 
Chafdain  to  hit  Majesty's  ship-,  Gai^s. 

The  Hon.  A.  P.  Perdval,  B.C.L.  to  be 
a  Chaphdn  ih  Ordinary  to  HIi  Majestyt 

The  Rev.  G.  Taylor,  M.A.  Head  Mat- 
ter  hf  IXedlMtb  School,  t6  be  domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Dutcheitt  Doirag^r  of 
Richmond. 

The  Rev.  S.  S.  Wood,  B.A.  to  be  one 
6f  the  Domestic  Chaplains  to  fiis  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  Rev.  John  Allen,  ^car  of  Areley,' 
to  be  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Right 
Ron.  (he  Earl  of  Mountnorris. 

The  Rev.  WUliamBurkitt,  M.A.  of  St. 
Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  to  a  Ghaplaincy, 
on  the  estaUishmeat  of  the  East  India 
Company,  in  BengaL 

The  Rev.  Charles  Hotham,  M.A.  to  be 
Chaplain  and  Librarian  to  the  Hon.  So- 
qeg  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Charles  Helm,  M.A. 
to  be  one  of  the  Domestic  Chaplains  to  the 
Earl  of  Stirling. 


Irish  Chureh, 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Cashed 
has  appointed  the  Rev.  Ru^ard  French 
Laurence,  _M.A.  late  Fellow  of  PemfarolDt 
College,  Oxford,  Precentor  of  CasheL 

SeoUA  Ckurck. 

Ae  King  ha«  presentfd  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Dimcan,  to  the  Church  and 
Pftrilh  of  Coylton,  to  the  P»e<hyt<ty  of 

Ayrshire. 

otX>kVSt%D» 
StUhnd. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  D.  Sandford,  IXD. 
OiKon,  one  of  the  Bi^ops  «'  the  Episcopal 
Church,  m  the  Chapel  of  St  John  the 
Evangelist,  EdiuMifglH  to  St.  Jote  the . 
Evangelist's  day. 

DEACON. 

Wih.  Henry   MaRlMt»  B.A«  Triftity 

College,  Cambridge. 

The  Rev.O.  R.  Gray,  B.A.  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  her  Grace  the  Duchess  Dow^ 
ager  of  Bucdeug^  and  Queensber^,  to 
Hka,  second  daughter  of  Wm*  TooIlb 
Robinson,  Esq. 

At  Islington,  by  the  Rev.  B.  Bickei* 
stetfa*  the  Rev.  Wm.  Mitchell,  of  Bom- 
bfty,  to  Ann,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Hohnes  of  Oxford. 

DECXASED. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Corry»  Mimater  of 
Carsphaim. 

At  the  Deanery  House,  CIogher»  the 
Very  Rev.  Dean  Begwell. 

In  Merrion-square,  Dublin,  the  Rev. 
Thos.  Brownrigg,  M.A.  Chancellor  of 
Chtitt  Oh«i^,  hi  thatdty. 
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I^WHlEBft  COlVTB«ftBl>.^-<HrR0M  JANUARY  TO  MARCH,  INCLUSIVE. 


POCTORB  IN  DIVINITY. 

Ikcmher  17,  1825. 

IUt.  Jogsph  WlOte  NiUock*  Si-  fSd- 
mund  Hall. 

January  29,  182iS. 

Rer.  Thomas  Jacob  John  Hale,  Queen's 
IS»tttg«. 

February  4*  / 

Rev.  Robert  Marratt  Miller,  Wadham 
CoOe^  and  Vicar  of  Dedhaqi,  E89ex. 

BACHELOR  AND  DOCTOR  IN  DIVlNITTr 

Jmmary  30. 

(By  acoamuiaiHm.) 

Rev.  John  P«qrc^  Biais^nnose  College. 

f  jBy  actvamlaHon,) 

I  CbilstCtodi. 


»oeipM  IN  ClViX.  ftAW. 
December  17,  1825. 
Rev.  Thomas  Leeson  Cursham,  lanuBoUi 

February  4,  1826. 
Rev.  Henry  Worsley,  3t  M917  Hafi. 

BOerOR  f  N  MBMCINB. 

Janmary  26. 

Patrick  Murphy^  Magdaien  HaM;  in- 
corporated from  Tijnity  CoQege,  DabHn. 


Fehrwiiry  4. 
John  Woott$i2»  BftUlol  CoIlege« 

VACD^LORS  ^N  DIVINITY. 

Jamiary  21; 

Rev.  Thomas  J«oob  Johli  Hale,  Qneen's 
College. 

Jamtary  26. 

Rev.  Charles  Henry  Hutton,  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College. 

Rev.  George  Mawson  Nelson,  Fellov 
of  Magdal^  College. 

Febnuxry  8. 

Rev«  Robert  Manr«tt  Miller,  W#dJI|am 
CoUpgcw 

February  24. 

Rev.  Henry  Brougham  W^Ui^m  Ififl- 
coat,  Queen's  College^ 

Mor&i  9. 

Rev.  William  Evans,  Fellow  of  Jesus 
College. 

MASreRS  OF  ARTS. 

J[>ecember  17,  1825. 

JohnWright,  Brasennoae  College,  OraaA 
Compounder. 

Rev.  Sidney  Willian  Coiliish,  F«Uow 
4)i  Exeter  College. 

William  de  Capell  Brooke,  Bjasemiose 
College. 

Rev.  Stephen  Sande^^on,  Pembroke 
College. 
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Jamutrff  14,  1826. 

George  Croke,  Unkersity  College. 

January  21. 
Rev.  John  Toovey  Hawley,  St  John's 
College. 

Rev.  George  Dixon,  St.  John's  Col- 
lege. 

January  26. 
Rev.   Charles   Philip  Lyne,    Queen's 
College. 

Rev.  Edmund  Nelson  Dean,  Pembroke 

College. 

Rev.  Thomas  Verey  Bayne,  Scholar  of 

Jesus  College. 

Frederick  Septimus  Emly,  Wadham 
College, 

February  4. 

Robert  Irvine,  Magdalene  Hall. 

Rev.  Joseph  West,  Chaplain  of  New 

College. 

February  16. 

Wm.  Woodley  Ceqat,  Trinity  College, 
Grand  Compounder. 

Rev  Charles  Henry  Grove,  Unirersity 
College,  Grand  Compounder. 

Rev.  George  Childe,  Magdalen  HalL 

Rev.  John  St  Vincent  Bowen,  Brase- 

nose  College. 

February  24. 

Peter  Hesketh,  Trinity  College,  Grand 
Compounder. 

John  Hull,  Brasenose  College. 

Rev.  Henry  Dashwood,  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

Nevill  Malcolm,  Christ  Church. 

Rev.  Thomas  Littlehales,  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 

Rev.  Henry  Bcnwell,  Merton  College. 

Rev.  Benjamm  Croft  Goodison,  Wor- 
eester  College.. 

March  1. 

Christopher  Robert  Pemberton,  Stu- 
dent of  Christ  Church. 

Rev.  Joseph  Ballantine  Dykes,  Taber- 
dar  of  Queen'b  College. 

March  9. 

Rev.  Christopher  Darby,  St.  Mary 
Hall,  Grand  Cqmpounder. 

Rev.  William  Airey,  Taberdar  of 
Queen's  College. 

Thomas  Henry  Sutton  Bucknidl  Est* 
«ottrt.  Oriel  College. 

Rev  Thomas  Brookebank  Shamodc, 
UniverBlty  College. 

BACHELORS  IN  CIVIl.  LAW. 

January  14. 
Henry  Deane,  Fellow  of  New  College. 


February^ 
Hon.  Edwin  LasceUes,  Fellow  of  AH 
Souls'  College. 

BACHELORS  OF  ARTS. 

December  17,  1825. 

John  Nelson  Palmer,  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Grand  Compounder. 

Thomas  Morris,  Magdalen  HaH 

Thomas  Sale,  Demy  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege. 

Roger  mikington,  Exeter  College. 

William  Palmer,  St  Mary  HalL 

William  Luke  Nichols,  Queen's  Col- 
lege. ^  , 

Elisha  William  Hood,  Wadham  Col- 
lege. 

George  Arthur  Smith,  Edmund  Halt 

Thomas  Riddell,  Edmund  Hall. 

John  Parry,  Craven  Scholar,  and  Scholar 
of  Brasenose  College. 

Cyrus  Morrall,  Brasenose  College. 

John  Derby  Ness,  Lincoln  College. 

George  WilUam  Brooks,  Christ  Church. 

Edward  Jones,  Jesus  College. 

George  Morris,  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christ! 

College.  ' 

James  Hutchinson,  St  John's  College. 

January  14, 1826. 

William  Bameby,  Brasenose  College^ 
Grand  Compounder. 

Nathaniel  Wodehouse,  Merton  Col- 
lege. 

Richard  Beadon  Bradley,  Exeter  Col- 
lege. 

Henry  Demain,  Queen's  College. 

Henry  Weir  White,  Jesus  College. 

Edward  Beauchamp  St  John,  St  Al- 

ban  HaU. 

January  19. 

Rev.  John  Bartxm,  St  Mary  HaU. 

January  26. 

Charles  Radclylfe  Sidebottom,  Brase- 
nose College. 

Philip  Whitcomb,  Brasenose  College. 

William  Cripps,  Trinity  CoU^e,  one  of 
the  University  Scholars,  on  Mr.  Viner'a 
foundation. 

William  Smythe,    Student  of  Christ 

Church. 

Richard  Newcombe  Gresley,  Student 
of  Christ  Church. 

Jacob  Ley,  Student  of  Christ  Churdi. 

Thomas  Partington,  Student  of  Christ 
Church. 

Isaac  King,  Christ  Church. 

Theiuas  Vores,  Wadham  College. 

Henry  Freeman,  Wadham  College. 
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Samuel  Parr,  Exeter  CoHege,  Grand 
Compounder. 

Bdward  Tmeman,  Woraester  College. 

Henry  Parker,  Worcester  College. 

William  George  Lambert,  Scholar  of 
Corpus  Christ!  College. 

Nathaniel  Pomfret  Small,  St.  Mary 
HalL 

William  Latimer  Neville,  Queen's  Col- 
lege. 

John  Antes  La  Trobc,  St  Edmund 
HalL 

Daniel  Wheeler.  St  Edmund  Hall. 
Charles  Seagram,  Scholar  of  Brasenose 
College. 

John  Robinson,  Brasenose  College. 
Charles  Woolls,  Pembroke  College. 
Hon.  Arthur  Chetwynd  Talbot.  Christ 
Church. 

,  Charles  Terry,  Jesus  College. 

James  Pardee  Matthews,  Wadham 
College. 

John  Freeman,  Balliol  College. 
.    Thomas  Walpole,  BaUiol  CoUegp. 

Henry  Ferdinand  Bosanquet,  Balliol 
College. 

William  Percy,  Exeter  College. 
Henry  Vere  Hodge,  Exeter  College. 

February  16. 
Mark  Grigson  Butcher,  Brasenose  Col- 
lege. 

Edmund  Boy,  Pembroke  CoUege. 
Robert  John  William  Wright,  Trinity 
CoUege. 

Hon.  Llpyd  Kenyon,  Christ  Church. 

•    February  24.  * 

William  Bilton,  Christ  Church,  Grand 
Compounder.  •  . .      - 

John  Sturges  Martm,  Oriel  College. 

John  Hippisley^  Oriel  CoHege. 

Augustus  John  Smith,  Christ  Church. 

Rev.  James  Charies  Clutterbuck,  Fellow 
of  Exeter  College. 

March  9. 
Hassard  Hume   D>odgson, 'Student  of 
Christ  Church, 

MISCELLANEOUS  UNIVERSITT  IN- 
TELLIGENCE. 

December  2Z,  1825« 
Brooke  Wm.  Robert  Boothby,  Samuel 
Charles  James  Berdmore,  Francis  Ed- 
ward Paget,  Edward  Elbrough  Wood- 
cock, and  the  Hon.  John  Chetwynd  Tal- 
bot, were  elected  Students  of  Christ 
Church ;  and  Charles  Richard  Littledale, 
Marmaduke    Robert    Jeffreys,    George 


Phillimore,   and  Charles  Otway  Mayne, 
were  admitted  Students  of  that  Sodety. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Charies  Priiig,  B.A. 
and  Mr.  W.  Mathews,  of  Magdalen  Hall, 
are  appointed  Cliaplauis  of  New  College* 

January  26,  1826. 

The  Rev.  Charies  Henry  Cox,  M.A. 
and  Student  of  Christ  Church,  was  ad- 
mitted one  of  the  Sub-Lilwariaa9  pf  the 
Bpdleian  Library,  in  the  room  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  French  Laurence,  M.A.  late  Fel- 
low of  Pembroke  College,  who  has  re- 
signed. 

January  28. 

Mr.  Rice  Price  was  admitted  Founder's- 
kin  Fellow  of  New  College ;  and  on  the 
30th,  Mr.  Hugh  Seymour  Tremenheere 
and  Mr.  William  Goodenough  Bayly, 
were  admitted  Fellows  of  the  same  Col- 
lege. 

February  7. 

Mr.  William  Drake,  Comimoner  of  Lin- 
coln CoUege,  was  elected  an  Exhibitioner 
df  that  Society,  on  the  foundation  of  Lord 
Crewe. 

February  11. 

Henry  Le  Mesurier  was  admitted  actual 
Fellow  of  New  College. 

February  20. 

Mr.  Edward  Payne  was  admitted  actual 
FeUow  of  New  College,  Founder'8-kin.j 

February  22, 

A  Convocation  was  holden  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  Burgess  for  the  Uni- 
versity, in  the  room  of  Richard  Heber, 
Esq.  D.C.L.  of  Brasenose  College,  (who 
has  accepted  the  Stewardship  of  the 
Chiltem  Hundreds)  when  Thomas  Grim- 
stone  Bucknall  Estcourt,  Esq.  of  Eatcourt, 
in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  and  New 
Park,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  and  M.A. 
of  Corpus  ChrisU  College,  was  proposed 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bridges,  President  of 
Corpus  Chnsu  College,  and  unanimously 
elected. 

February  27. 

A  Convocation  was  holden,  in  whidi 
the  nomination  of  the  following  gentie- 
inen  as  Public  Examiners  was  approved 

In  LiUrit  Humamories, 
Rev.   John  Wilson,   M.A.   FeUow  of 
Queen*8  College. 

Rev.  Joseph  Domford,  M.A.  Feflow  of 
Oriel  College. 


5^8 


ProeeedKi^s  efthe  Vnherdty  (tfOmpOfrdr 


in  DIteipHnIi  MafkenuttkU  9t  T^pkSi. 
Robert  Walker,  M,A.  Wadham  Cd* 

kge. 

Mbrekt. 
Mr.  Thomas  Shaim  and  Mh  Ciiltileft 
Croft,  Commoner*  oC  UniTeraity  CoOege, 
were  elected  Scholars  on  the  Yorkslore 
#ottiidatioii  Sb  that  Sodety. 

MtUiM  lo* 

lift  OeOTgtWylie  and  Ifn  Bbjiftlmaii 
Bellaa  wete  Elected  Taberdars  on  Hie  Otk 
l^ndat&oi^  4t  Queen's  OoUege* 

Mr.  Henry  BMetC,  Mr.  WBh  tiaOt*' 
house,  Mr.  Oeoige  Chester,  Mr.  John 
Tordiflb,  and  Mr.  Ge6^  Henry  S.  John- 
•o&a  were  elected  Probatiottary  Sdiolars 
on  tha  saaie  foiiadatlont 


■Ak 


fiXAMINATIONS, 

MICBASIiMAB  TEEM » 

Iff  Clatt. — Litera  Humanioret, 

Dodgson,  Hatfsrd  Hnam,  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 

IS^ans,  iloWn,  ieivji  College. 

taonls,  George,  Corpus  Chrlstl  ColUge. 

tlObbt,  H(^  John  ChetWyiid,  Student 
of  Christ  Church, 

Yores,  ThoniM,  Wadihaift  CoUegt. 

Baker»  Caspar  Yf,  Ctetle^,  BafiTibl  Col- 
lege. 

Bosanquet,  Aeni^,  Balliol  Collc^. 

Coplestoft,  Wiuam  Jamei»  Cotpui 
Chnsti  CoHe||e. 

Du  Pr6,  Caledmi  George^  St  Mary  HalL 

Evans,  Joseph  Saville  Roberts^  Queen's 
Ct^ege. 

'  Ot^ey,  Rkfiatd  !le^onibe,  Stttd^nt 
of  ChHst  Church. 

ItamUetoKk,  John.  St  fe^imd  Hall 

Ilij^istey,  John,  Oriel  College. 

Etttihfekt,  \^ittatt.  Corpus  ChAA  CiO- 
lege* 

lieWft  Arthut,  TtiHity  College. 

Ley,  Stcfib,  Student  bfdirtet  Chitfch. 

MkSsttr,  Atthuf,  Balliol  Colle^. 

Netdle,  Wilttatti  L.  Oueen^iB  College. 

Pahnet,  WiBiam-,  St.  Mary  Hall. 

Sale,  ThomaS}  Magdalen  College.  ^ 

Sl  John,  £dwak<d  Beauchamp)  St  Al- 
bWiHaUk 

SJCIoiMi 
.   Biutk  tianryi  Worcester  CoU^a. 

Drake,  Frands,  Worcester  College* 

Freeman,  Henry,  Wadham  College. 
.    QateU,  JaAuta  Henry  L.  dttik  Chiib<ch. 

HazeU,  WilUam,  Christ  ChMidi. 

Hood,  EfisMiWiUiiniHWadlMn  GoOege. 

Hughes,  William,  Oriel  College. 


Hu^ies,  James,  Joitt  tkXiege. 

LelghtM,  BaUivrn  FiMiti^  Chlirt 
Church.  ^ 

-Mtftlft,  Jahn  SWigaif  OiM  CSoili^ 

Parry,  John,  Bvasencsa  Ootttge. 

Peiry,  John,  BaUlt>l  Cotte^. 

Smyth,  George  Arthur,  St*  SdasoDd 
HaU. 

Walsh,  John  Henry  Arnold,  Bdliel 
CoOege. 

Wylie,  George,  Queen's  College. 

WitttAM  MiLta^ 

Philip  Winter, 

CBAWAaOrtlrt.BeTON«.  >^*»°'*^' 

Arthur  Johnscw. 
RiOHitliA  Wn. 


■ge,  Queen's  Col 

ITER,  I 

uLONQLar,  ( 

nlDlBiTONB,  r' 

HNSCW,  1 


im,^ 


Ud  CAM^-i-^Mie^.  MkOtmii.  tt  Ays, 
UipiMsley,  John,  Oriel  College. 
Hood,  EKshaWiniato,  Wadham  C6(le^. 
Ii«yt  Jacob,  Stodent  oFCfaiiM  Chvttth. 
Vores,  Thomas,  Wadharo  College^ 
Stephen  ^i  Rioa¥)i>,  1 
G«Mi«B  L.  CooAE,     >  Bxaffihieis. 
WuLtAil  Kat,  3 

The  number  of  candidates  wtad  fbm 
the  FourA  dais,  but  whose  nameft  are 
nottubUkfaedi  ambutils  to  86. 

A    SUMMARY  Kif  tH%   1IEMBER8  OF 

«m  ^MiyEfteiYT,  ISM. 


1  UAlveeMty  %*%% 
a  Balliol  ..••.. 
8  Mertali   k««4»« 

4  Exeter    ••%«•• 

5  Oriel 

d  QueOn^s 

7  New    »..%.... 

8  Lfai£oln   »••••» 

9  All  Souls     *.«4 

10  Magdalen    •«.« 

11  BraSenose    •••• 

12  Corpus    •••••• 

13  Christ  Church  . 
i4  Trinity  >•••'«•• 

15  St  John's    .... 

16  Jesus   •.••••.. 

17  Wadham     •••• 

18  Pembroke   •  ••• 

19  Worceseer  *-*fc 
fe«  ei.  Mm^  Htil  . 
91  Magdden  HiA. 

S8  )^ew  Itttt  fkii  -. 

9o   S$v.  AnMRI  noH 
M  W.  BAUlttid  fi<Bn 


83  •....«  U^ 
«8  .«%,*.  UH 

81  « 249 

444  ••«%•«•  ST4 
loo  ••••«••  314 

62 ^  148 

54  ....^«  12r 

6S «4 

114 •  J«8 

228  •%«*.^  4df 

67 114 

404  .......  800 

8t  > »2 

127  »...i.  JlT 

56 17S 

65 185 

66 170 

%•  ••••«•  204 

lis  k*** b.  tS^ 

tl  .-.V.-fc-»   4S 

« 108 


49*9% 


J 
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CAMBRIDGE. 

J>E6EEBS  CONPEEEED* — FEOM  JANUAEY  TO  MAECH,  INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTOR  IN  DnriNITT. 

Pehnuay  8. 
RfiY,  Wm.  Moor«»  St.  John's  College. 

DOCToft  IN  rmrsic. 

JPebruary  8. 
lohn  WnsOb,  Esq.  Christ  College. 

•A0HBLORB  IN  MYINITT. 

Jaauary  28. 
Rev.  AUleney  Dickea,  Fellow  of  St. 
Peter's  College. 

F^htuary  8. 
Rev.  JohB  Smith*  St  John's  CoHeg«. 

Pebruary  S2» 
Bev.  GeOiye  Maxiiaaisn  SUtter,  St 
Peter's  Collcget 
ftcT.  JohA  lioiraes,  Coipus  Christi  Col- 

March  14. 
Aev.  Johti  CWrlesworA,  Queen's  Cel- 
legti.  Compounder. 

HONOHARt  MASTERS  OF  ARTS. 

Fthruary  22. 

Eev.  Hearf  Dickenson,  St  Peter's 
ColWge. 

Rev.  Charies  Pmtt,  Ilagdalen  CoB^ie, 
CoH^under. 

JiAStBR  OF  ARTS. 

^(MHOfy  88. 
Rev.  Utnrf  Harper,  Queen's  CoQege. 

March  U 
R«v.  John  Bligh,  St  John's  College. 

March  10. 

James  Bainhrldgt,  St  John's  College, 
Compounder. 

Wm.  Addington  Norton,  Christ  Col- 
lege, Compounder. 

INCEPTORS  TO  TUB  DEOREE. 

JlorcAlO. 

Frederick  Field,  Fdlow  of  Trinity  Colt 
lege. 

Geo.  Bidden  Airj,  FeUow  of  Trinity 
College. 

Chas.  John  Myers,  ~TeUow  of  Trinity 
t^oDege. 

Rev.  Evan  Nepean,  Trinity  College. 


Rev.  Thomas  Crid^,  Fellow  of  St 
John's  College. 

Rev.  Wm.  Hodgson,  Felkm  of  St 
Peter's  CoDege. 

Rev.  KdmUnd  Fishiv,  FeUoir  of  St 
FMer's  College. 

John  Penrice,  St  Peter's  College. 

Rev.  Robert  Conyngham,  St  Peter's 
'  College. 

Rev.  Chas.  Curie,  Fellow  of  Pemhroke 
HalL 

Geoige  Leapii^well,  Corpus  Christ! 
College. 

Rev.  Whs.  Mandiall,  Oueen's  CoUege* 

Robert  Charles  Hildyard,  FeUow  of 
Catherine  BalL 

Samuel  Stones  Rusby,  FeUow  of  Ca- 
therine Hall. 

Richard  Rdward  Kenich,  Christ  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.  Robert  Cory,  Fellow  of  Btoi- 
manuel  College. 

Richard  Foley,  FeHow  of  Emmanuel 
College. 

BACHELOR  IN  CIVIL  LAW. 

.  Fehruary  22. 
Rev.  John  Baker,  Trinity  HaU. 

BACHELOR  IN  PHYSIC. 

Mardt  10. 

< 

Qeorge  Barrows,  Caius  College. 

BACHELORS  OF  ARTS. 

Fekruary  8. 

J.  WiUiam,  Trimty  College. 
N.  Sneyd,  Trinity  College. 
R.  W.  Simpson,  St  John's  Colle«^. 
Henry  Aiington,  St  Peter's  CoHege. 
John  Bragg,  Corpus  Christi  College. 
H.  C.  Duckle,  Queen's  College. 
'     J.  P.  SiU,  Christ's  College. 

February  22. 

Henry  Filtness,  Queen's  College. 

March  10. 
Charles  William  Chalklen,  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 
Bdmund  Haswell,  St  John's  College. 
Cecil  James  Green,  Pembroke  HaU. 
James  Robinson,  Queer's  College. 
William  Raymond,  Catharine  HaU. 
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PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  fiAUmmg  U  the  List  of  Honours  adjudged  al  the  EtatmnalUms 
/or  Degreet,  kolden  in  the  Senate  Houie,  Jan.  31. 


HIICELLAHCOUa  UNIVERSrTT   INTEL- 


Al  a  Congregadnn  this  day,  tlie  Rev. 
Cbariti  Eokermll,  M.A.  of  Coipm  Chrinti 
CdIIi^,  Oilbrd,  nai  admitted  ad  autdem 
ef  IfaU  Univeratly. 


Dtetmberii. 
A  Grace  passed  [he  ^nuc,  "  To  affix 
the  UnlTeraty  Seal  to  a  Letter  addresKd 
to  Sir  John  Ricbardaon,  leqiKBliiig  him 
to  deterrane,  after  hearing  Counsel,  the 
manner  in  which  the  Profbssora  of  Ui- 
Mratogy,  Botany,  and  Anatomy,  arc  in 
future  to  be  elected." 
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Sydney  Gedge,  Eaq.  B.A.  of  Catherine 
HaU^  is  elected  a  Foundation  Fellow  of 
that  Society. 

The  Rev.  Temple  ChevaUier,  M.A. 
late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Catherine  Hall, 
is  elected  Hulsean  Lecturer  for  the  pre- 
sent year.  -. 

John  Graham,  Esq.  B.A.  and  Robert 
Banrick,  Esq.  B.A.  of  Queen's  College, 
are  elected  Foundation  Fellows ;  and  Sie 
Rev.  Wm.  Henry  Walker,  M.A.  of  the 
same  Society,  is  elected  FeUow  on  Ed- 
wards's Foundation. 

The- following  ^ will  be  the  subjects  of 
Examination  for  the  Junior  Sophs  in  the 
last  week  of  the  Lent  Term  1827 : — 

1.  The  Gosper  of  St  John. 

2.  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

3.  The  11th  and  12th  Books  of  the 
Iliad. 

4.  The  Bellum  Catilinarium  of  Sallust 

Jaantary  19,  1826. 

Henry  Calthrop,  Esq.  B.A.  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
that  Society  on  the  Jt^orwich  Foundation. 

March  1. 

Mr.  Robert  WUlis,  B.A.  and  Mr.  Henry 
Clinton,  B.A.  of  Caius  College,  were 
elected  Fellows  of  that  Society. 


CLASSICAL  TRIPOS,  1826. 

lit  aass. 
Ds.  Stratton,  Trinity  College. 
Power,  Clare  Hall. 
Price,  John's  College. 
Gibson,  Sidney  College. 
Hodgson,  Trinity  College. 
Flavel,  John's  College. 
Gretton,  John's  College. 
Heald,  Trinity  College. 
Marsden,  John's  College. 
Ashingtbn,  Trinity  Collie. 
Fisher,  Pembroke  College. 
Welsh,  Pembroke  College. 
Atkinson,  R.  Trinity  College. 

2d  Class. 
Ds.  Rolls,  Trinity  College. 
Stock,  Peter's  College. 
Shepherd,  Trinity  College. 
Goodhart,  Trinity  Collie. 
Patton,  Trinity  College. 
Green,  Christ's  College. 
Borrett,  Caius  College. 
Keeling,  John's  College. 


Sd  Class. 
Ds.  Smidi,  John's  College. 
Foster,  John's  College. 
Pmder,  Trinity  College. 
Hopkins,  John's  College.' 
Wells,  Corpus  Christi  College. 
Taylor,  Jesus  College. 
Greensal,  John's  College. 
Clark,  Queen's  College. 

John  Greenwood,  Esq.  M.A.  of  Jesus 
College,  is  elected  a  Fellow  of  that  So- 
ciety. 

March  10. 

Mr.  Horatio  Samuel  Hildyard,  of  St. 
Peter's  College,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Scott 
of  Queen's  College,  were  elected  Univer- 
sity Scholars  on  Dr.  Bell's  Foundation. 
In  consequence  of  the  unaninious  opinion 
of  the  electors  that  the  literary  merits  of 
Bytler  of  St.  John's,  Chatfield  of  Trimty, 
and  Scott  of  Queen's^  are  nearly  equal,  it 
was  thought  right  to  refer  to  that  part  of 
the  Foundation  deed  which  directs  to 
whom  the  preference  shall  in  such  cases 
be  given. 

Tlie  Rev.  John  Basset  Campbell,  M.A. 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  is  elected  a 
Senior  o(  that  Society,  in  the  room  of 
the  late. Rev.  R.  Hole. 

Edward  Bowyer  Sparke,  Esq.  B.A. 
was  admitted  Fellow  of  St.,  John's  Col- 
lege, on  the  nomination  of  the  Lord  Bi- 
shop of  Ely,  and  in  the  place  of  Charles 
Jenyns,  Esq.  M.A.  resigned. 

March  13. 
Messrs.  Lawrence  Stephenson,  B«A.  the 
Rev.  H.  Jackson,  B.A.  Thomas  Newton, 
B.A.  Edward  Wilson,  B.A.  and  John 
Henry  Porley,  B.A.  were  elected  Foun- 
dation Fellows  of  St.  John's  College ;  and 
Mr.  Richard  Wilson,  B.A.  was  elected  a 
Piatt  Fellow  of  the  same  Society. 


A   SUMMARY  OF  tHE  MEMBERS 

UNIVERSITY. 

MiBBibBri 
of  tiw  Senate,   on 

Trinity  College  ••••  597  •••• 

St.  John's  College  •  •  444  •  •  •  • 

Queen's  College  •  •  •  •  61  •  •  •  • 

Caius  Collie  .••*••  78  ...» 

Christ  College 59  •••• 

Emmanuel  College  •  •  99  •  •  •  • 

St  Peter's  College  . .  59  ...  • 

Jesus  College 74  •  •  •  • 

Clare  Hall •  62  ...  • 

Corpus  Christi  College    37  *  •  •  • 

Trinity  Hall 27  •••• 


or  THE 


tiw  Boards. 

1375 
1082 

290 

228 

224 

215 

192  . 

191 

156 

153 

138 
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Catlieriiie  Hall  ••«• 
Pembroke  IM 
Kill's  Coni«» 
lia^eneCMl^^** 
Sidney  CoU^0e 
Downing  C*lkge 
C«niiBoraat«i aa VUU    1$  •••« 


•••• 


««•« 


•  •  •« 


•a  ...• 

133 

4J  •••• 

tu 

g|  .... 

109 

ar  •••• 

93 

M  ••• 

94 

U  .••• 

65 

13  .«•« 

13 

4863 
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:    incHMi  tUs  iTMr  IM. 

-   TheUnlvenstyhttaiii^orityQf 

ty-fiiur  Members  over  tibat  «f  OzlbrdL 


PRIZES. 

lUAiaa  9ityt  te  1889. 

SnlgecW— "  In  what  teifcet  Om  >f^J« 
•  SchoolmiHter  to  bring  ns  unto  Christ.'* 

A4n^i«edto 
Ar&vr  T«3«r  Russel,  St.  Joha*i  Col^ 


7he  foUomng  is  the  suliject  of  Ihn 
rise  Bsiay  fiv  die  present  year. 
''  A  Critical  Evaminadon  of  our  SavU 
Wf  Disceurses  wiA  regard  to  the  «H- 
dence  which  Oiey  aflbrd  of  his  Divine 
Matare."    , 

#scrt|i«n  Pclit  €$nt  tor  1823. 

Subject,-—^*'  No  valid  argument  can  be 
drawn  from  tfaetneredniity  of  the  Heathen 
PUtosophers  agahist  the  Tnidi  af  the 
Religian." 


A^ud^ed  to 
.  JaoMi  AnSiwx  Jennie*  B.A*  Xdniiy 
C<dli«e. 


a^e.  »aiRrf  Ittnini  Wnjm 
Of  251  each  to  the  two  best  ptoftdenti 


Ui  litdiMeti^  MMl  NetMwl  Pmawihy, 
mtmg  tike  ffMMPcadpgUgfhiln^f  Arte. 

Adjudged  to 
•    William  Law,  Trfnky  CoHcgei 
miBam  Henry  Anson,  Claie  HeB« 


For  the  two  be$  ffoideBtr  paOipmiI 
Leaming  einong  the  Cgwfmam^^mkB- 
4ew  ff  Afflfti 

A^udgedte 
Xbaa.  Strnttoot  Trinity  CoUegr* 
MM)  iMgiaa,  Trinity  CeU^e. 


IMf  «tai.  Bonnet  «i«e 
SubjecU  for  the  present  year 

OREBK  ODE. 


/rif. 
Pfaivius  de8ci]biliir.Azcus«— Hob. 

omESx  snoRAV. 
*Bie»iv,  tUcovri  ye'^i^/iyi* 

LATIN  EFIGSAM . 

Eloqmumve  'oculi,  ant  &cmida  akntia 
linguae. 

9scMn  Pei^e. 
For  <he  penent  ycni^ 

Shaupeare,  King  John,  Jei  JIL 
Scene  3.  beginning  with  ^ 

Kino  John—**  Come  hidier,  Hubert.*' 
and  ending  with 

King  John<— <<  1  thfaik  Ihon  Wvest  me 

well." 

The  metre  to  be  Tm^iciim  Igmbicom 
Trimetrum  Acfttalecdcnm. 


4  ♦ 


»    ». 


QUARTERLY  LIST 

OF 

FOREIGN  THEOLOGICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


BMnoBarten,  J*  C.  F«»  Bntwiirfe  und  g«8«miiielte  Ifateitalien  zv  Kttechiaiationcin 
liter  die  Ufanm  und  Wahiliriten  d«r  christUc)ien  ReligMm.    3r  TbL    Ss. 

Bemerkungen  uber  das  kirchliche  Majestatsrecbt  gr.  8vo.    Leipzig. 

CeidBonien  d«r  Wuhung  ttines  Enbueho&  oder  Bitdiofik  Mlt  dem  Cateinischen 
Text  zur  Seite.     Cologne. 

Des  heitigfen  Augutdn  S  Budier  iiber  den  Grund  and  Ntttzen  des  chriftdichen  GUiu- 
bcM  ttdt  Eii^ituDg  und  U^befBetzimg  von  Widmer, 

Du  heiUgen  GregoriiM  VertkeidigmgsKd^  tmt  dem  Qrieehiachen  von  Arooldi* 
Mainz. 

.   Diekmann)  H«»  die  Naturlehre  in  kctechetischer  Gedankenfolge  ala  G^genstand  der 
VerstandesUbungen  and  als  Anlass  zur  religiosen  Naturbetrachtung.     5s. 

Dittrtcbi  P.»  geittticbe  Rcden  zur  Belefarting  det  Volkei  iiber  venehiedene  Gebriiudie 
und  Ceremonien  der  katbolischen  Kircbe  in  5  Banden.  11  Bd.  Gelegenheitsiedelk 
gr*  9.     Sft. 

Egli  das  Condlium  zu  Trient,  dessen  Bescblussc  und  Ganoncft,  nebst  den  betreffisn* 
dsu  iNibstiiclMtt  BuUen«     Leipzig. 

Gescbichte  der  sogenannten  Momier«,  einer  in  eSnigen  Schweiflercantonep  sich 
ambreileitdeB  Stcte.    Aub  sichemQttellengeecbopft    38  Heft.    48. 

Goltz,  D.  G.  F.  G.,  Morgen-  u.  Abendimdacbten  und  geistreiche  Lieder,  von  "^ 
Scbmolke,  mit  einigen  geistlichen  Seelenergussen  vermehrt  und  herausgegeben  zur 
hiluslichen  Erbftuung  L  glaubige  Christen.     Is.  6d. 

Grobe,  M.  J.  P.,  der  Bibelfreund.  Sine  belebrende  Zeitscbrift  in  zwanglosen 
Heften.     Jr.  Bd.  Is  Hft.    gr.  8.  2s. 

Guerike,  H.  £.  F.,  de  Sdiolse  Alexandrinae  catecheticse  theologia.     Gr.  8.     lOs. 

Haupt,  K.  G.,  biblische  Real-  und  Verbal-Encyclopadie  in  bistorucber,  geograplus- 
cber,  pbysiscber,  arcbaologischeri  exegetbcber  und  praktischer  Hinsicbt;  oder  Hand- 
worterbuch  iiber  die  Bibel.  Ilr  Bi^d.  le  Abtfaieil.  G— L    S.     lOs. 

Heller,  J.,  B^formations-Gescbicbte  des  ebemaligen  Bisthums  Bambexg,  l^-Ss 
Heft.    Gr.  8.     5a. 

Henneberg,  pbHologisb-historisch-Ki^tischer  Commentar  iiber  d!e  Gescbichte  dea 
Begrabnisses,  der  Anferstehuag  und  Himmel&hrd  Jesu.    Leipzig. 

Hirtenbrief  des  Eribiscbofs  von  Coin  (Cologne)  F.  A.  Spinel  an  die  GeistEchkeit 
der  Erz  diozese.  Lat  und  Deutscb.    Coin. 

Koppen  F.  Philosophie  des  Christentbums.     2  Tbeile  2te.  Auflage.     Leipzig, 

Koster,  Fr.,  das  Cbristenthum  die  bocbste  Vemunft.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Verstandigung 
iiber  die  neuesten  tbeolog.  Streitigkeiten.  Nebst  2  Anhangen/  betreffend  Henbofer*s 
Uebertritt  zur  prbtestantischeh  Kirche,  und  Lunmer's  gotd.  O&nbarung  in  d.  V«r- 
nunft.     8.    38. 

Kiugf  Wk  T.  Die  Kirchenverbesserungy  und  Die  Gefahren  des  Protestandsnuu. 
Leipzig. 

Kuhxihordt  iiber  Die  Grenzen  des  Tbeologisciien  Wissens.    Nieustrelitz. 

Martin  Luther's  Werke  in  einer  neuen  Au^gabe,  in  16mo.    Hambuig. 

Marbeinetke  Ph.  Insdtutiones  Symboficte  Doctnaarum  Catholicorumy  Protestantmnif 
ftc.  summam  et  discrimina  exhibentes.    Edido  altera.     BeroIinL 

Mathiii,  der  Relig^asglaube  der  Apostel«  nebst  seinem  lubalte^  Ursprunge  und 
Wertib.    Gotdngen. 

Neue  jiidische  Biiefe,  oder  Dtrstellui^n  aus  dem  Leben  Jesu  2  Theile,  8vo.  Strass- 


•^ 


iieder^  Beweis  der  OrigiBalitat  des  von  J.  MeuteHn  von  1466  gedruckten  Scbrift  des 
Heiligen  Augusdns  de  Arte  PrsedicandL    Munster*    8vq. 

PiUsch  "  daas  man  nkht  Christ  seyn  konne»  ohue  denudug  zu  seyii.*'    ViedigL 
Heidelberg. 
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PeHen  tus  den  Schriften  der  Heiligen,  gewaUt  imd  ubersctzt  von  Waibel.  Augs- 
burg. 

Pnuid  (Jos.)  flind  die  Lehren  der  duristlicfaen  Geofienl>arten  Religion  Ferfektibel'? 
Wie,  und  durch  wen  7    Eine  gekfOnte'Prdsachiift.   gr.  8vo.  Landsliut 

Roth,  C  L.,  Versuch  iiber  Bildung  durch  Schulen  christlicher  Staaten,  im  Sinne 
der  protestandschen  Kirchc.     Gr.  8.     48.  6d. 

Riickert  ChrisUiche  Philosophie,  oder  PhOoeophie,  Geschichte  und  Bibel,  nkbt  for 
Glaubende,  sondem  fur  wissenschafUiche  Zweifler  zur  Belchnmg.    2  Theile.    Leipzig. 

Rust,  J.  Dr.,  Philoflophie  und  Chriutenthum,  oder  Wissen  und  Glauben.    gr.  8.     88. 

SaakhiitZi  J.  h,,  von  der  hebriusdien  Poesie,  nebsteiner  Abhandku%  iiber  die  Mnsik 
der  Hebriier.  Mit  einem  Yorworte  von  Dr.  A.  Qahn.  Mit  Kupfer-  und  Notentalefai. 
Gr.  8.     158. 

Sailer  das  Christenlaben,  Betrachtungen  eine  frommen  Christen  iiber  Seelenruhe  und 
Gliick  seligkeit,  gegriindet  auf  Religion,  &c.     Gratz. 

Schubert  Die  Geschichte  des  Husdtenkrieges  als  Lesebuch  bev-beitet.    78. 

Speners,  P.  J.,  A.  H.  Frankens,  und  J.  A.  FreyMngfaausens  geistlicbe  lieder,' 
gesammelt  fur  Freunde  fromraer  Andacht  im  Geiste  der  Spener-Frankischen  Schule. 
Als  Anhaug  einige  Lieder  gleichgesinnter  Zeitgenossen.     gr.  8.     2s. 

Stimmen  der  Wahrheit  fiir  Christen  und  solche,  die  es  zu  werden  wiinschen.  8« 
HaUe.     Is.  6d. 

Tempel,  der,  des  Herm.  Ein  Gebetbuch  fur.  katholische  Christen.  Biit.  52  Ab- 
bildgn.    28. 

Vogel,  D.  P.  J.  S.  iiber  das  Philosophische  und  Christliche  inder  Christlidieii 
Moral,     le  u.  2e.  Abthl.    gr.  8.     8s. 

Wer  ist  Jesus  von  Naaiu^th  ?  Versuch  einer  neuen  Darstellung  Yon  dessen  Veriniit- 
hIm  zu  Gott  und  den  Menschen*    gr.  8.    6s.  •*^- 

Wigand,  Freud*  und  Trost  in  Gott,  in  Liedem  und  Gedichten.  Eine  PUgeigabe. 
1«.  6d. 

.  GaUaudt  La  Passion  on  Discours  Evangeliques  prononc^s  dans  TEglise  Fnn^aise 
de  Berne  dans  les  anntes  1817,  1818,  et  suivanles.   8vo.    Paris,  1826.    7s.  6. 
-  Coxraspondance  de  deux  Dames  du  17e  Siede  sur  le  Protestantisme.     4e  Edition. 
ISmo.     Is.    La  premiere  edUion  est  daUe  de  CharentoHf  1659. 

Mme.  Sophie  Doin,  La  Famille  Noiixe  ou  la  Traite  et  TEsclavage)  IStno.  wifft  vig' 
nette,    Ss. 

(Ko.  I.)  La  Saihte  Bible,  contenant  I'Anden  et  le  Nouveau  Testament  en  Hebren^ 
eh  G)rec,'et  en  Latin,  publi£e  par  M.  Fl.  Leduse.     4  vols.  8vo.  ,  ^ 

C4n9  editions  de  la  Sainte  Bible  paraitront  par  livrusons  mensuelles  de  trois  feu- 
illes  de  la  manidre  suivante :  .^ 

«  fin  Qebreu,  en  Grec,  et  en  Latin        .        •    40  livraisons,  4s.  6d.  chaque.  ^ 

En  Hebreu  seul  sans  le  Nouveau  Testament    30      id.  Is.  6d. 

I     ■    ■  avec  le  N.  T.  Grec  et  Latin    .     50      id.  Is.  Od. 

En  Grec  et  en  Latin  .        .        .        .    30      id.  2s.  Od. 

En  Grec  seul 20      id.  Is.  6d.     ' 

En  Latin  seul 20      id.  Is.  Od.  "' 

'Conri'lant,  de  la  Religion,  Tome  IL  8vo.     10s.  Od.  *     ** 

Pradt,  du  Jesnitisme  Ancien  et  Modeme,  8vo.     10s.  6d.  .  '* 

,  Dubois,  £xpos6  de  quelquesuns  des  piindpaux  articles  de  la  Th^dgonie  d^  ^^* 
me^  &C.  Svo.   4s.  6d.  .  J^*^ 

Frayssinous,  Les  Vrais  Prindpes  deTEglise  Gallicane  sur  la  Puissance  Ecd^iwartiyig, 
M-ftp>gqt6,  les  Ubert^  GaUicanes,  la  Promotion  des Evlques,  les  Trois  Ckmo^mMl^t 
les  Appels  comme  d'Abus ;  3&me  Edition,  8vo.  &.  Od.  ^^^'a  vv-4  . 

e||aaai4de  riiistofare  des  Jesuits,  18mo.    3s.  6d.  *i>t 

des  Traditions  Morales  et  Religieuses,  IDtno.    S«.*Od.      "'  '" '  *  '«'**^^%*i^ 


•.i_it;a. -de  ilfistoire  des  Juife,  18mo.    '48.  :        -  ..       »../^54 

Azais,  If., ^Inspirations  ReHgieuscs,  l8|no. yhnt.    Ss:\   ._,'.''    ^'^  *^\^2 
^uw.  M^^,'  I'Eyd^ue  D*;  Discussion  Amicale  i|iix.UEgli«e!  ^^i^i^y^^^  ^J^^D^L 
surla  l^fonnation,  dedUe  au  C{exg6  de  toutes  les  Communions  nmesSnBjrte^^jjHy* 
Svo.  2de  edition.     Paris,  1824.     ISs.  ,   ,     ..        «••      v?f 

Melanges  Bvangeliques.  Tomie  I.    Consideradons  Chretiennis  sUi'  onrers  sujiep^de 
Doctrine  et  de  Morale  Suivies  de  PriireSt  12mo.    2s. 
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OF  THE 


REMARKABLE   PASSAGES 


IN  THE 


CRITICISMS,   EXTRACTS,   ECCLESIASTICAL  AND 
UNIVERSITY  INTELLIGENCE. 


A. 


Ab§mima  from  the  Lord's  Sapperj  Address 
to,  461. 

AhiobaUm,  form  of,  enlained,  366. 

Acre,  popalation  of,  180. 

AjfliehoM,  injiutice  of  oonsidering,  as  the 
Dooishmeiits  of  the  sofferer,  443. 

itftirBc  the  Goth,  oondact  of,  towards  Rome, 
847,348. 

AH  Bey,  notice  of,  297. — strictures  on  his 
Tnrkuh  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  on  Professor  Lee's  defence  of  it, 
997-806. 

Amutemmts,  observations  on,  457,  458. 

iliMefiii,  (Archbishop  of  Gantorbory)  bio- 
graphical  account  of,  517-522. 

AntuwmianUm,  absurdity  of,  189. 

AjKutUs  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  hay- 
ing two  sorts  of  doctrine,  one  for  the 
ignorant,  the  other  for  the  initiated,  385, 

Art^  Langaage,  importance  of,  to  a  He- 
brew Scholar,  412. 

ArekiUeimre,  Ecclesiastical,  importance  of, 
144. — sketch  of  the  progress  and  present 
state  of  Sociesiastical  Architecture  in 
England,  147-155,  161-163. 

jifMMtw,  bioij;raphical  notice  of,  840, 841. 
— CMises  ofthe  nDpopolarit j  of  his  writ- 
iBgt,  840^-^s  sentimento  on  Predestina- 
tion, 84S.-4»  the  Free  WiUof  Mas,  ib. 


if  seecMfMH  IB  IrdaBd,  iaooiporated  for  difl- 
•ovateBanoiBg  viee,  and  promoting  the 
kaowledge  awl  praetioe  of  the  ChrmliaB 
Meiigio>t  aooomrt  of,  40B-600a 

Awjfmiuu'9  eOBtroTwrsj  with  Nagins, 
votiee  of,  888. 
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B. 

BtyiiMt  Society  for  promoting  the  Gospel, 
u  Ireland,  account  of,  608. 

Baptizing  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  eK- 
plained,  74. 

Ben  David,  extravagant  hypothesis  of,  c(Ml- 
cerning  the  design  of  St.  Jo|in's  first  ge- 
neral epistle,  336. 

Bible,  opposition  of  the  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Clergy,  to  the  ciroolation  of,  400« 
491. 

Bona  NotabUia  defined,  475, 476. 

Books,  mischiefons,  catalogue  of,  whioli 
have  been  found  in  common  Irish  schools. 
603. 

Bridegroom,  allusion  to,  explained,  284. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian  schools  in  Ire- 
land, account  of  the  society  of,  506, 500. 


C. 


CaMmstie  tenete,  observations  oa,  218, 

214.->orinB  of  the  Calvinistio  contra 

versy,  339. 
Cambrtdge  University,  summary   of  the 

members  of,  541, 5^8«— prooeeduigs  of, 

271-274. 530-542. 
Cmtf«r6Mra  (diocese),  history  of,  244-264. 

Ceiibacy,coBatraiiied,ofthenomishCh«i«b, 

evil  eifeeto  of,  98, 00. 
Charter  Sdtools  in  Irelaad,   aeeomit  of, 

with  remarks,  402^186. 
Chtmemts^e  hamoiiy,  M>liee  of,  21. 
ChiUrm,  obserratiOM  on  the  esswsilts  of, 

aapraDOfedtoGbristiaM,  288, 9M» 


INDEX. 


Christ,    See  Jesui  Christ. 

Chrislianity,  accessible  to,  and  intelligible 

by  all,  17,  18.— early  trials  of,  52 \i% 

alliance  with  commerce,  126. — diflTerence 
between  morality  and  practical  Chris- 
tianitj,  155.— Chriistianity  a  cheerful  re- 
ligion, 179. — its  beneGcial  effects  upon 
society,  201. — the  causes  which  have 
prevented  its  progress,  205. 

Christmas-day,  collects  for,  explained,  375. 

Church  (Christian),  fortitude  of,  51. — re- 
marks on  iMilton's  defective  notions  re- 
specting the  government  and  worship  of, 
68-61. 

Church  of  England,  moderation  of.  64. 
•—her  high  pretensions  fairly  stated, 
176-177.--4Bty  of  promoting  miioo  in  it, 
178 — her  form  of  absolution  explained. 
566. — Not  built  on  the  fonQdation  of 
Henry  VIII.  588,  589. 

ChurcMHxrdens,  hints  to,  for  ornamenting 
the  battlement  of  a  tower  belonging  to  an 
ancient  Cboroh,  165, 166. 

Clergyuun,  important  stndies  of  considered , 
145. — importance  of  their  ministerial 
commission,  562,  -963. — ^powers  given  to 
them,  in  ordination,  d66.--caases  of  the 
deficiencies  in  the  sermom  of  modern 
clergymen,  439* 

Cferia  Harmonia,  notice  of,  21. 

CoanaJte  DiaUctSt  importance  of,  412. 

Cweridge,  (Mr.)  ^phorUms  of>  with  re- 
marks, 152-134. 

Cmumeree,  alliance  of,  with  CfaristiaQity, 
126. 

Confession,  evils  of  the  Romish  system  of, 
101,105. 

CoNscisiice,  workings  of,  delineated,  445, 
446. 

Ct'adode*8  Harmony,  notice  of,  21. 


B. 


DmdtVs  Prophecy  of  the  Seventy 
Weeks,  obscurity  of,  1. — translated,  4. 
— elucidation  of,  5-16. 

Death-bed  repentance,  folly  of,  exposed, 
17a. 

Decrees  of  God,  remarks  on  Milton't  senti- 
menls  concerning,  48. 

DemBnweal  Possessiom^,  ol^etiens  i^^ainsA, 
27.'~piooCs  of  tbeir  Raiity^  28,  29.— 
reasons  for  thinkine  that  the  anolean 
BpiirUs,  wMoh  ent^ed  inU^tbe  poseesaed, 
were  not  devils,  but  the  sqala  of  evil 
meu,  S0-33*-r-fbrther  observations  on 
the  nature  of  suob  pos8eaaipns»  486-487. 

Diopeses,  state  of,  iii  England  Md  Wales, 
25.3-2C6,523-634« 

Divines  ef  the  reiga  of  Charles  II.  misre- 
presentation of,  cerrecied,  397. 

Divinity  of  Christ,  the  torning  fOMt  of  the 
Scriptures,  287, 288. 


Doddridge's  Expositor,  recommendation  of, 
by  the  late  Bishop  of  Dnrham,  22. 

Doyle's  (Dr.)  mis-statements  exposed.  111, 
statement  of  points,  on  which  he  alleges 
that  there  exists  no  essential  diiference 
between  the  churches  of  England  and  of 
Rpme,  580.— refutation  of  it,  S82-SS8. 

Dromgooie*s  (Dr.)  speech  to  the  Irish  Ro- 
man Catholic  Board,  extract  from,  with 
remarks,  110. 


E. 


Education,    See  Ireland. 

Edward  \lty a  Primer,  importance  of,  89, 
90. — its  judicious  directions  concerning 
prayer,  91, 9^» 

England,  abuse  of,  by  Irish  Roman  Catiio- 
lics,  105, 106. 

Epistles  of  the  apostles,  important  doc- 
trines revealed  in,  55. 

Erasmus,  biographical  account  of,  552- 
561. — posthnmoos  honoars  conferred  on 
his  memory  by  the  Hollandera,  362. 

Etymological  Studies,  importaace  of,  410, 
411. 


F. 


Faiih,  bqw  acquired,  182. — Bishop  Ball 
on  justification  by  faith,  185.~iiataif«  of 
Christian  laiUi,  m,  10M93. 

FaU  of  man,  effects  of,  447. 

fi^ehood,  definition  ol,  47. 

<  Fishers  of  Men,*  the  phrase  explained, 
465. 


Free-wiU  of  Men,  sentiments  of  A^niofas 
o«,54^543. 


6. 


Gaud/Qbhif's  (Mr.)  opipiene  of  berevy  and 
tlie  BefiMrnatJoa,  J07.«-Qf  the.  cbunob  of 
England,  ibid. 

Q^rmtuy,  impoft^ot  servicee  eonliMTod  on 
saorod  litentnre  bjr.  tbe  eartier  liixines 
of,  424i  426,— origin  apd  prn^proM  of 
their  depectqi^  fvovi  ortbedoxjc.  425, 
426.— character  of  Semler,  427,  48^ — 
a^idef  the  modern  iiMoiiifinMS  divines 
of  Gerweoy,  429,  4fM>*— evil  ojr4Mtft.re- 
fl4lUQg  from  Um  snhoel»  439,  4U«riex- 
tent  to  wliioli  t|iey  hnyre  swrej4,49lS)«4S3. 
—eanses  of  thia  evili  43»»  434<--r-eMpa- 
raging  oircnmsiances  inihe  neac«te|nte 
of  the  church  in  Germeny,  4»5> 


INDEX. 


Giuenius'slHlsrew  Lexieoa,  cdvhBtsfes  of, 
414-417.-^pcoi«iea  ef  it,  4i7-422. 

Gospel,  m^kes  a  coiiUntul  i^peal  to  tbe  Af- 
fections, 279. — ^its  practical  character, 
280-282. 

Gothic  Kings,  condact  of,  toward  Rome 
exaggerated,  347, 848. 

Governor  of  the  feast,  office  of,  231. 

Grace  of  God,  aautim^ikU  of  Arninitis  on. 
343. 

Grass  gr«wipg  on  th«  house-tops,  exolain- 
'^  ^-T,138. 


ed,  137, 


H. 


Hapj^ne»8,  earthly,  imperfection  of,  449. 

Harmonies  of  the  New  Testament,  number 
of,  19. — Botice  of  'the  principal  harmo- 
nies. 21-23.~their  value,  23.— Analysis 
of  Mr.  Townsend's  barmonj,  24-26. 

Hobf  Spirit,  inflaenee  of,  upon  flie  soal, 
^I5,21t§. 

Homer,  ingenious  hypothesis  to  account 
for  his  mythology,  ^Ad  t%«  perfection  Of 
'bis  style,  847. 


I. 


fymuiits,  (St.)  nistraiislatioti  of  a  passage 
in  one  of  the  epistles  of,  detected,  386, 
'  887. 

Inquisition,  terrors  produced  by,  100. 
Ireland,   notice  of  parliamentary  enact- 
netits  fbr  promoting  edturation  in,  492. 
i— account  of  the  charter  schools,  493- 
497. — of  the  association  for  diScotinte- 
•ttailcing  vibe  and  promoting  the  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  the  Cnristian  reli- 
gion, 498-SbO. — of  the  parochial  school, 
600. — of  the  schools  established  by  the 
Kildare-street  society,  500-504. — of  Che 
Lord  Lieutenant's  School  Fund,  504.~ 
of  the  Sunday  Sdhool  for  Ireland,  504, 
505. — of  the  London  Hibernian  Society 
for  establlriiing  schools  and  circulatiiig 
the  Holy  ScHj^tures  in  Ireland,  505-507. 
'^of  the  Baptist  Society  for  promoting 
the  Gospel  in  Ireland,  508.-^'  the  Irish 
Society  for  promoting  the  education  of 
'  the  native  Irish,  through  the  medium  of 
'  their  own  language,    508. — account  of 
.  Roman'Catholic  Institutions  for  the  ia- 
^^troction  of  the  Irish,  508.>— the  brothers 
of  the  Christian  schools,  509. — the  so- 
dality of  the  Christian  doctrine,  509,510. 
— Roman  Catholic  free  schools,  510. — 
suggestions  of   the  commissioners  for 
.-  inquiring  into  the  state  of  education  in 
Ireland,  510-512. — ^number  of  schoob  in 
'Ifoland,  512.-~demandB  of  the  Irish  Ro- 
man Catholics,  111,  112. 


J. 


/«co6  *  well,  notice  OT,  477, 4T8. 

James  f..  prohibition  of,  against  preaching 
on  predestination,  396. 

Jerusalem,  population  of,  141. 

Jesus  Christ,  why  termed  the  Lamb  of  God, 
229. — ex[flanation  of  his  conversation 
with  Nicodemus,  232,  233.— with  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  and  the  Samaritans, 
479-483.— and  of  his  teaching  in  the  sy- 
nagogue at  Nazareth,  485. — his  divinity 
the  turning  point  of  the  Scriptures,  287, 
288. — observations  on  the  gradual  deVe- 
lopement  of  his  person,  offices,  and  cha- 
racter, in  prophecy,  293, 294, 295.— why 
his  instructions  were  tevelled  so  much 
against  pride  and  sclf-safficiency,  443, 
444.— how  he  is  to  be  remembered  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  461, 
462. — ^nature  of  Chri&t's  presence  in,  462. 

Jem,  considerations  on  the  state  of,  35, 
36.— at  Jerusalem,  141. — in  Abyssinia, 
iffid,  142.— their  number  at  Tunis,  142. 

•  —and  condition,  143.— hatred  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans^  479, — 
origin  of  their  synagogues,  485. 

John,  (St.)  First  Epistle  of,  ch.  t.  ver.  7. 
— argument  against  the  genuineness  of, 
f^om  the  context,  331. — argUment/or  its 
genuineness,  from  a  reference  to  it  in 
the  second  Symbolum  Antiochehnm,332- 
334. — extravagant  hypothesis  of  Ben 
David,  (i.  e.  Ur.  Johnjone<),  that -this 
epistle  was  written  to  prove  the  siniple 
humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  336. 

Justification  by  faith,  mistaken  statement 
of,  corrected,  182,  183.— the  doctrine 
stated,  1B5-188. 


K. 


KUdare  Str^.et  Society,  account  of,  for  pro* 
moting  the  education  of  the  poor,  ia  Ire- 
land, SoO-504. 


L. 


Lamb  of  God,  the  phrase  explained,  229. 

Lanfrane  (Arohbithop  of  Canterbury)  bio- 
graphical aooount  of,  251-254. 513-510. 

Liberality  (Christian)  nature  and  extent  of, 
456. 

Literature)  observations  on  -the  state  of, 

*  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
348-352. 

*  Living  Water,'  the  phrase  explained,  480, 
4S1. 

London  Hibernian  Society,  for  establishing 
schools  and  circulating  the  Hojy  Scrip- 
tures in  Ireland,  account  of,  505-507. 


IN&B^X. 


Jfird  LimamiatU't.AfhQfA  VtmA^  for  In- 

-  Iftnd,  notideof,  504. ' 

Lorita  ^pptr,  soLeiniutj  of  the  sacnuncBt 
of,  4flOC— rndTerulitj  of  its  obtigation, 
AmI^— how  we  are  to  remember  Christ  in 
it,  461,402.— nature  of  Christ's  presence 
in,  40SL — ^Address  to  persons  who  ab- 
sent themself  es  firom  it,  46S. 


MalStnighfM  Harmenji  notice  of,  22. 

Marriage  at  Cans,  cironmstances  of  ex- 
plained, 230, 231. 

Mhsiah,  expectation  of,  among  the  £kuna- 
ritans,4yB2,4S3. 

MjilM€r,  (Dc)  misrepresentation  of,  deteet- 
ed,  M,  387. 

MUtou's  treatise  on  Christian  doctrine  oha- 
racteriz^  bj  mildness  and  moderation, 

- '  44.— and  hj  pietv,  45. — his  sentiments 

?n  moderation  ud  temperance,  45,  40.^— 
h  ftlsehood,  47. — on  the  divine  decrees, 
'  4S.-M)n  predestJDation,  49,  SO.-'^-errors 
of  his  doctrinal  scheme  concerning  the 
Trinity,  52-54. — his  erroneons  views  re- 
specting polygamy,  56. — ^ministerial  au- 
thority, 57.— and  the  government  of  the 
Church,  58. — on  public  worship,  60, 61. 
—estimate  of  his  theological  learning, 

G2,C3« 

^ifl^niarU$,  causes  of  the  want  of  success 

,  .of,  ST3.-Tcbaracfer  of  the  JN oravlan  nis- 

•^  ViOfikries,  §70. — appeal  to  the  Quakers, 
to  join  in  missionary  undertakings,  360. 
—address  to  Protestant  ministers  oon- 
oenung,371. — sums  raised  for  mission- 
ary purposes,  873.^^-ehcouragement  to 
missionary  exertions,  373. — qualifica- 
tions for  missionaries,  ibid, 

tftDtferwfbn,  nature  of, 45, 46.— moderation 
of  the  Chorch  of  England,  64. 

Morality,  taiere,  how  distinguished  from 

'jjrrtsfW'Christlanity,  T85. 

Mifrooiaii  minsionarieB,  character  of,  370. 

Mor'lihead  (Rev.  R.),  strictures  on  the  style, 
8tc.  of  the  sermons  of,  440,  441. — fine 

"  pasMges  from  two  of  his  discourses, 
441,442. 

iNMehmtUffti  ef,toffae  Christian  Church, 
289,290. 


N. 


Nahtrai  ReEgionf  on  the  study  of,  277,278. 

Ifasareih,  population  of,  ISO. — Christ's 
preaohing  there,  elucidated,  485. 

New  TettamaU,  proofs  of,  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally written  m  Greek,  316-820. — stric-* 
tures  on  Ali  Bey's  Turkish  rersion  of  it, 
S9T-806. 

3 


Nmoeam^t  hanttODy»IM>tioe  of,  83. 
^^icodnniif 's  visit  to  Jesus  Christ,  oiream- 
stances  of|  explaiiiedy2S2, 233* .    . 


O. 


OhUgaUatu  to  attend  the  Snenunent  of  the 

Lord's  Supper,  460. 
O^CfmmO's  (Mr.)  abuse,  of  Soglaad^  )6i» 

106. 
OsMMifer's  Harmony,  notice  of,  21. 
Qyfonf  University,  summary  of  the  m«m- 

bers  of,  636«— proceedings  of;  S67-27t. 

637, 538. 


P. 


ti. 


Mt4 


I,  fanciful  hypothesis  of,  315, 

316. — examined  and  refuted,  316-320. 

PaOadio,  fine  passage  of,  on  an^tectnre, 
146  147. 

Porib  (Mr.),  anecdote  of,  406. 

ParkJmr9i*s  Greek  Jbexicon*  defool^'^, 
410. 

Parochial  Sckooh  in  Ireland,  notice  Qf,  50<K 

Pan/ (Saint),  character  of,  375, 376. 

Pelagian  controversy,  notice  o^  338^ 

PiSkmgtotCs  Harmony,  notice  of,  22« 

Polyg<my,  Milton's  erroneous  viaw4.iA* 
specting,  56. 

Popvlatian  of  Beiront,  138.-^f  Acre,  139^ 
— ^f  Nazareth,  tbitf.  ...    c 

Prayer,  directions  for,  91, 92.  ^    , 

Predestiuation,  remarks  on  MUton's  4eM^- 
meots  concerning,  49, 50. — sentimente  i/i 
Arminios  on,  £b2.  —  Bking  Jnmes  I^» 
prohibition  of  certain  persons  Uaitk 
preaching  on  ii,  396.  .    ^. 

Presence  (real)  of  Christ  in  the  JUord^s  Sa|^ 
per  explained,  463. 

PrkstUy^s  Harmony,  notice  of,  23k  ' 

Primer  of  King  Edward.  YI,,  im|H)rtance 
of,  89,  90.— its  beanti£al  direotioQ»  w^ 
specting  prater,  91, 92. 

Prophecy,  requisite^  for  the  right  interpsff 
tation  of,  2, 3.— on  the  gradual  dejftiis/fr 
ment  of  the  offices,  ^c.  of  Christ,  op.^ 
prophecies^  293, 294.  ...«'. 

Peahn  150,  translation  of  22St  223ii— ijh- 
,  servations  oq  mistranslatiiyna  of. •thjt.^mfj. 

of,  30r.314.-InaproB|ie^.tPCvay«i«. 
while  the  Psalms  are  snng,  451. 

PtMieatioHM  (Quarterly),  fists  of  foreign 

theological,  543. 


Q. 


Quaker»t  appeal  to,  in  behalf  of  missions, 
369,  370. 


INDEX. 


BMeiieratwn,  work  of  tli6  Holj  Spirit  in. 

Religion,  oonsolationt  of,  221. 

BemembrancB  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Sap- 
per, 461,  462. 

Betmell,  (Rev.  Thomas),  biographical  ao- 
oonnt  of,  167*  172.'— his  death  and  cha- 
racter, 173.— his  eloquence  in  the  pnlpit, 
I74.-^extract  from  one  of  his  sermons  on 
the  conformity  of  the  Established  Church 
to  the  gospel  of  Jesns  Christ,  17^-177.— 
a  4eatii-bed  repentance,  178. 

Bevdatkm,  sketch  of  the  snradnal  deyelopC' 
ment  of,  197-203. 

ItoMUM  CathoUc  free  schools  in  Ireland,  no- 
tice of,  510.— demands  of  the  Irish  Ro- 
man Catholics,  HI,  112. 

Bomith  Ckurth,  inerrancy  of,  refuted,  470. 

Alb  of  faith,  472.  . 


S. 


SMath,  history  of,  82S-825.— its  obliea- 
tion,  326-328. 

JSHunmeni,    See  Lor^s  Sapper, 

SaivtUion,  on  working  oat,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  216,  217.— mistake  concern- 
ing, corrected,  218. 

8mtmrit(m  Woman,  Christ's  discourse  to, 
explained,  477-483. 

S^oob,  number  of,  in  Ireland,  612. 

Scrwiuru,  prramount  importance  of,  286, 
287.— H>pposition  of  the  Romish  Clergy 
is  Ireland  to  the  circulation  of,  490, 491, 

Setdt,  Illusion  to,  explained,  236. 

iSKSMfo^f  Writings,  character  of,  427. 

SnuM,  classification  of,  409. 

Sernuma,  inflaence  of,  on  the  mind,  210. 

Siohlar,  import  of  the  name,  477. 

Sin,  evil  inflaence  of,  219-220. 

Sitting,  impropriety  of,  daring  the  singing 
of  Psalms,  451. 

SoAdify  of  Christian  doctrine,  account  of 
the  Irish  Society  of,  509,  610. 

SUtn  of  trees,  office  of,  407,  408, 

jSMfpoRcf  (Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  bio- 
graphical account  of,  245-251. 

Sunday  School  Society  for  Ireland,  account 
of,  504, 605. 

Sff^iMtMn  Antioehamm,  reference  to  I 
Mm  y:  7.  in,  382-394. 


iSymooiMrdk,  or  GoTomor  of  (bd  Feal^. 

office  of,231.  '      . 

Synagoguet^iemsh)  orig^  of,  485.      /''' 


T. 


Tax-hooks  of  the  Ronush  Church,  obserra- 

tions  on,  409. 
Tonmeranco,  Milton's  sentiments  on,  45, 

Teiimiaiion  of  Jesus  Christ,  circumstanans 
of,  explained,  227,  228. 

Testamaa.    See  New  Testament, 

TiHes  of  the  Psalms,  observations  on,  307- 
314.  ' 

TotRonf «  Harmony,  notice  of,  22. 

Trinity,  strictures  on  M^tdn's  theory  of  th^, 
52-54.^-a  mystery,  66.— probable  design 
of  this  doctrine,  67.— examination  of 
Dr.  Churchill's  View  of  tl^e   l^ojty, 

Tunis,  notice  of  the  present  state  of,  143. 
TurkUh  version  of  the  New  Testament, 

strictures  on  the  errors  and  defects  of. 

297-306.  ;     ' 


V. 


Union  (Christian)  importance  of,  378.    v 
Universities,  proceedings  of :— Oxford,  Sm 

270,    537,  538.— Cambridge,  271-2^4,' 

539-542» 


W. 

Jjfake's  (Archbishop)  correspondence  wj|^ 
a  view  to  an  union  between  the  GalUcan 
and  Ens^ish  Churches,  382,  383. 

White's  (B^y,  Blanco)  account  of  himself, 
and  of  bis  renunciation  of  popery,  94t-90. 
— his  opinions  respecting  celibacy,  97w-*r» 
its  evO  effects,  96,  99.— on  the  terrors 
produced  by  the  inquisition,  100.— on 
confession,  101-103. 

VfWs'tf  (Professor)  Diatessvon,  notiee  ^ 
23.  . 

World,  defined,  455.— the  duty  of  noncon- 
formity to  it,  454. 
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